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" It iri a great misfortune that the history of our enuntry that is nearest 
our own times young men aro least aciiuiiiiiteil witli. It is not written 
in liLstorioa that wore read ot school, and they are nut old enough, as I 
am old onnugli, to remember almost every jiolitical fact since the great 
Ileform Hill of IS.’L'. I wish young men would rend somo history of 
tins period. A iieigliboiir and a friend of mine, a most intelligent and 
acconipUslnal cleigynian — Mr. Sloleswortii — has published a work, being 
II political history of Kiigland from the year 18 ;i 0 — that is from the first 
Heform Bill — until within the last two or three years . a book honestly 
written, iu wluoU facts are plainly — and I believe truly — stated, and a 
work which would give great information to all the young men of the 
eoiiutry, if they eoiiM be prei ailed upon to read li ” 
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HISTOEY OF ENOLAND, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTKODCrTOKT, 

T PROPOSE to writa the history of England during the fovty-fonr 
years orer whioli my memory ranges. I shall not iiltompt" to write 
a history of Iho Ihiti.sli Emiiiro or of the Hntifch Isles, hut bimply 
of England, and, therefore, I shall not refor to Scotch, Irish, 
Colonial, or Foreign affairs except so far as they seem to mo to have 
appreciably acftelerated, retarded, or modified the course of events 
in England. I choose as my pomt of departure the Reform Bill of 
18352, which introduced an era of long and successful btrup'glo for 
the fair representation of tho people of England in tlio House of 
Commons, and against that class legislation which was the natural 
and almost necessary consequence of the abuses which had pre- 
viously existed. 

Many of the grievances of wliich tho reformers complained 
were not of modern growth. Many of them were as old as 
our representative system. Some had from time to time been 
corrected, hut others had grown up in the place of those which 
had been thus extinguished. In the earlier period of our parlia- 
mentary history there was no fixed rule for the selection of towns 
represented m the Lower House. The king issued his writ to such 
as he chose to select — being usually, though not invariably, guided 
in his clioice by their importance and population ; and as the House 
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of Commons was not then an object of jealousy to the crown, but 
on the contrary, often a useful ally to the sovereign in his contests 
■with his turbulent barons, there was no motive for an improper 
exercise of this power, and little danger that it would be seriously 
abused. When, however, the House of Commons began to bo 
recognised as a great estate of the realm, it was justly felt that bounds 
ought to bo sot to tlio arbitrary discretion of tho sovereign; and he 
readily relinquished a prerogative from tho exercise of which ha 
derived little or no advantage. Thus, by tho tacit consent of all 
parties, this power of the crown was gradually disused. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not formally transferred to the legislature or the House 
of Commons, but so left that any stop taken by parliament would ha 
regarded ns an usurpation of tho prerogative of the crown, and any 
attempt made by the crown to revive its dormant rights would 
arouse in tho Commons a not unreasonable jealousy. A useful dis- 
cretionary power which needed regulation w^as practically annulled. 
Towns which had grown into importance were unrepresented, while 
others which had almost or altogether disappeared from the face of 
the earth still coutmuod to send momlicrs to the House of Commons. 
Thus a distribution of roprescntation, which had been originally 
mode with tolerable fairness, had, as early as the reign of Charles I., 
become so evidently inequitable as to attract tho attention of tho 
Long Parliamcut, vvhich increased the number of members returned 
by the counties and tho metropolis, gavo representatives to the 
towns of Manohostor, Leeds, and Halifax — then using into import- 
ance, — disfranchised many decayed Iwronghs, and gavo votes to all 
owners of land whatever the nature of their tenure might be. 
It also gave representatives to Scotland and Ireland. The Civil 
War prevented these changes from being carried out, but Cromweil 
mlopted tho plan thus proposed in summoning tho paihament of 
1654, and Clarendon, in his history of the Great Eebellion, admits that 
“ it was not tliought an ill-tcmpcrament, and was then generally 
looked upon as an alteration fit to be more warrantably made and 
at a better time.” The Protector’s proceedings in this matter were 
accepted without opposition by a parliament not disposed to look 
very favouralily on bis measures. But tho reaction which followed 
the Restoration, prejudiced men’s minds against all changes of which 
Cromwell and the Long Parliament 'were the authors, and the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform suffered a long eclipse, from which it 
emerged in 1745, when parliament was assembled in October on 
account of the rebellion in Scotland. On that occasion the following 
amendment to the address was proposed by Sir FranciB Dashwoofl, 
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afterwaids Lord Despencer “ That for the firmer establishment of 
his majesty’s throne on the solid basis of his people’s affections, it 
should be our spoedy care to frame such bills as may effectmilly 
secure to his majesty’s subjects the jxirpetual enjoyment of their 
undoubted right to be freely and fanly represented m parliaments 
frequently chosen, and exempted from influence of every kind” 
Tins amendment was negatived without a division. 

Foremost among its opponents i^as the elder Pitt, afterwards 
Earl of Chatham, who then vehemently denounced it as ill timed, 
though he afteiwaids used language strongly condemnatory of the 
abuses against which Sir Francis Dashwood’s amendment was levied 
His celebrated son, William Pitt, moved for a select committee eu 
parliamentary reform in 1782 , and, in the following year, brought 
forward a specific plan contained ui throe resolutions, ot which the 
first pledged the House to measures against bribery, the second 
proposed to disfranchise corrupt lioioughs, the third proposed to 
Hive additional rcprescntativt s to counties and to tho metropolis 
The resolutions weie icjcctcd by a majoiity ol 144 

Tho largeness of this majoiity did not discourage him from 
renewing, in the year 1785, tho attempt to amend tho representation 
Being then prime minister, ho proposed to purcliaso tho light of 
sending members to parliament from thiity-si.v boioughs ot email 
population, to transfer ilio stats thus acquired to counties or popu- 
lous towns, and to establish a permanent jirovision for the extinction 
of decayed boroughs But this sehoiuc, although mtioduced 
by a minister who carried most of his inoasurcs by tnumpliant 
majorities, was negatived by 218 votes to 174— a result vhieh throw 
great suspicion on the sincerity of his desire for tho reform he 
advocated The numbers certainly seemed to show that he had 
not put forth any great exertions to secure votes, and it is not 
improbable that abuses which he disapproved while they helped to 
mamtam the ascendancy of a hostile administration, seemed to him 
less objectionable when they propped up his own government At all 
events, ho henceforth became tho vehement opponent of the reforms ho 
had hitherto advocated , instituted prosecutions against men whose 
only crime was that they retained the opinions which he had aban- 
doned, and used language little, if at all, more violent than that 
which he had formerly employed Tho French Itovolutron, while it 
terrified many of tire aristocratic friends of reform, encouraged 
others to renewed exertions in advocating a cause akin to that 
which seemed to be triumphing on the other side of tho channel. 
^Jr. Giey, who had taken up the standard which Hr. Pitt had cast 
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avay, was sustainod by extraordinary demonstrations of popular 
sympathy and Rupix>rt. Petitions, strongly worded and numerously 
signed, from most of the chief towns of the empire, were entrusted 
to him. One of them, which obtained and deserved great attention 
liecauso it gave a very full, clear, and temperate statement of the 
abuses and giievanccs of which the petitioners complained, was 
from “ the fncnd.s of the pegple ” * In presenting ft, Mr. Grey 
referred to one portion of it in winch the jictitioners offered to prove 
that upwards of 97 members were actu.illy nominated, and 70 more 
indirectly ap]ioinled, by peers and tho Treasury, and that 91 com- 
moners procured the election of 139, so that 306 members — that is, an 
absolute majority of the House of Commons — were returned by 160 
persons. Mr. Grey said, “I assert that this is the condition of 
liiiglaiid ; if you say It is //ot, do justice to yourselves by calling on 
IIS for the proof, and expose yoni calnniniators to reproach ; but if 
it bo the eouditinii of England, shall it not be redressed?” An 
overwhelming majority ol the House ol Commons, led by Mr Pitt, 
gav(' the most deei.sivo te.stnnonj to the truth of Mr Grey’s state- 
ments by refusing to aceejit the eh.allenge tlins given. The excesses 
of tho I'leiicli devolution, and the war with Fmneo which followed 
i1, throw tho (|ucstion back by many years It was, indeed, raised 
Ilgam m flio Ilouso of Commoms by Mr Grey in 1795 and 1797, but 
with dininiished siiiipoit in the country .and larger lio.stile nmjori- 
ti('s in imrliamcnt Persecuted by tlu‘ governmciiit and odious to 
tho mob, the refonuevs of that generation wore silenced, and tho 
qUL'.slion did not again emerge until after tho conclusion ot tho 
jicaco which followed the battle of Wateiloo. 

Tilts peace brouglit with it but little allcTiation of the di.stres.s 
whicli tho war had prodneed. Indeed, it had liecn preceded by a 
measure cnlenlatcd to deprive the ix’oplo of tlicir proper .share of 
the benefits which ought to have attended it. The landed interest 
had profited greatly by the war; they liad enjoyed a monopoly, 
which caused a great rise in the profits of tlie farmer and the rent 
of the landlord. The i>eaco which follow'cd tho first overthrow of 
Buonaparte jmt an end to this monojwly, and the consequence was 
an immediate fall in rents and profits, attended by great agricul- 
tural distress. The monopoly had caused a great extension of 
iign'cultural ojxirations ; tho ccssaUon of the monopoly produced 
a collapse. Instead, however, of accepting this necessity, and en- 

* Till.'* ]X‘titi<m, wlilcU is well worthy of the attention of any one who 
would unilerstand the state of things that the Itelorm Bill dealt with, is 
to be found m the Aiipendis of niv history of that bill. 
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•dcavouring to accommodate themselves to it, the dominant landed 
interest made the prevalent distress a pretext for protecting, as it 
was termed, Bntish agriculture, hy duties on the importation of 
■foreign com. And thus, in the interval which preceded the last 
paroxysm of our struggle with France, was begun that policy of 
“ protection ” once so strenuously upheld, and now so universally 
condemned. 

This law relieved the agricultual interest at the expense of 
almost every other interest in the nation ; and those who suffered 
from it were not slow in discovering the cause of tlioir distresses. In 
the north of England, where the manufacturing interest was already 
strong, the discontent was great and general ; but it was felt to be 
useless to attack the obnoxious measure as Jong as the government 
ol the country was entirely in the hands of those at whoso insti- 
gation and for whose supposed advantage it was adoiitod, and 
therefore the old cry of parliamentary reform began to he uttered 
more and more loudly ; and the expedients which were adopted by 
the suffering classes to make thoir wishes and wants known soon 
excited considerable attention and no little alarm. 

In the year 1819, Sir Francis Burdett moved that the House of 
Fominons should take the subject of the representation into its eon- 
wdoratioii early m the next session, but the motion was rejected by 
a large majority. Out of doors, however, the excitement and agita- 
tion coutuiucd to increase, and to alarm the government, which 
made no attempt to alleviate the distresses of the people, or to 
convert their disaffection into loyalty by wise legislation. The only 
remedies they thought of applying to the disorders that prevailed 
were strong measures of repression, serving only to increase the 
sufferings and exasperate the discontent of the people. On tho 7th 
of July, a circular letter was issued by tho Secretary of tho Homo 
Hepartment to the Lords-Licuteiiants of the " di.sturbed ” counties 
rocominonding them to take prompt aud effectual measures for the 
jirescrvation of the public tranquillity, to excite the magistrates to a 
vigilant discharge of their duty, and to give direetioiLS to the 
yeomanry to hold themselves in readiness if their borvices should be 
required. 

The persons to whom this circular was sent fully showed tho 
alarms .of the government, and were but too ready to adopt the 
measures it indicated. The reformers, on the other hand, rather 
exasperated than alarmed, continued their agitation Great a.s.sem- 
blages -vsere held in Birmingham, Leeds, and other large towns, and 
.a»me^tin!' was appointed to bo held at Manclicster o" the ICth 
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of Aiigufif, which was rcgarilcd Iwfh hy the fricnife Mid foes of 
reform as an event f)f great iinjxirtancc. Tlie minds of the 
magistrates were tilled with ctaggerated apprehensions, which 
they eomriiuiiicated to tlie government; and, on tlie other hand, 
the reformers made great exert jona to render the demonstration 
imposing, and multitudes weic drawn to the spot by the expec- 
tation of some attemjit on the jiart of the autliorities to i>revent 
the meeting from Ix'ing held. 

Slush were the dispositions on both sides on the morning of tlio 
day appointed for the holding of the great meeting From all the 
surrounding towns and villages rhihs came in, many of them march- 
ing in military array to the place of meeting — a large field near St. 
I’oter’s Church, then on the outside of the town, but now in its very 
licart. On that spot stands the Free-Trade TIall, appropriately 
commemorating the i>eaecful triumph of a struggle of which its site 
witnessed tlie bloody and turbulent comnioneenienf. For tlmugh the 
reform of Farlmmciit wasihe means, cheap broad, through tlie repeal 
of the Corn-laws, was one of the i>riiieipa] ends wliieh the ijcrsons 
attending this meeting juoposed to themselves Most of the cliil« 
earried lings, and soiiU' of them were preceded by bands of music 
Fvery littl<’ circumstance that could serve to infiamo the fears of 
tliose who dreaded lefonu were carefully noted It was observed 
tiiiit one ot these Iiodies marolied m military style, timing their 
steps to the sound of a bugle. Another was prceede,d by a standard 
beniiiig the motto ot AVilliam tVallneo, “ God annetli the patriot.” 
Otbev di'Viees inscribed on tbeii banners were — “Annual Parlia- 
ments,” “ Cuiversal Suffiage.” “Vote b_\ P.illot ’ Among the dubs 
were two composed of female relormors. one of wliieli numbered 150 
members' Many other fem.alcs aceoin]>,inied their Irieiids to the 
groiuid. Altogether it was computed that at least KO.OOO were 
present ; and when we consider the great populaticni wliidi even 
then inhabited the districts around MiiiRhestcr, the fceliiig m 
favour ol reform that inirvaded the bulk of that population, and the 
iinixirtance ultndied bj laitli sides to tins meeting, we can liardly 
tliinh this estimate e\c(>ssi\c. Had Hus nmltitiide rcallj' entertained 
the designs inijiuted to them liy the aiiti-ieformeis, they might 
unquestionably have aumliilatcd tlic handful of soldiers, most oi 
them very lU-discipliiied, and of special constables, who were at the 
disposal of the magistraej , and might have wreaked on Manchester, 
or on the portion ol its inhabitants that were obnoxious to their dis- 
pleasim’, any nnscliief tliej might have coiiteniplated. But they 
liar) toured jio such intentions They had come to display their force. 
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7\ot to exert it ; and if they had been permitted to carry ont their 
proceedings mthout molestation, they would have returned to their 
respective homes without molesting any one. But the insolence 
and fears of tho authorities prevented this happy result. Before tho 
commencement of the meeting a body of special constables took up 
their jiosition on the field, and tho multitude opened to afford them 
a passage. Mr. Hunt did not reach tho ground until some timo 
after the hour fixed for the commencement of tho meeting ; ho was 
received with enthusiastic shouts, and called to the chair by accla- 
mation. Ho had not proceeded far with his opening address uhen 
the yeomanry made their appc.araneo and advanced at a brisk trot, 
creating great consternation in that part of the crowd which war 
neare.st to them. They halted for a moment to re-form their ranks, 
which had been thrown into disorder by tho rapid movement. Ho 
sooner had they recovered themselves than they drew their sworrls, 
which they flourished in a threatening manner. Tho multitude) 
replied to this demonstration with throe cheers. Meanwhile tho 
lliot Act had boon read, but in such a manner that the meeting docs 
not appear to have heard it, nor were they then or afterwards coiu- 
luandod to dispemc. As soon as tranquillity was in some degree 
restored, Mr. Jlunt rc.snmed his speech, which the airival of 
yeomanry had intf'rruptcd. While he was telling his hearers flial 
the appearance of tho yeomanry on tho grouml wn.s only a trick 
to disturb the meeting, they, without regarding the danger to which 
they exposed the crowd, rodo forward to the wagon which served as 
a platform, and their commanding oificer called on Hunt to sur- 
render. Hunt coolly replied that he was ready to give himself u]> 
to any civil officer who would produce a warrant for his apjirehcii- 
sion, and exhorted the people to lichave peaceably, and not to 
attempt any resi.stancc ; advoco which, notwithstanding the irritat- 
ing and ill-advisod conduct of tho authorities, was lullowcd. Hunt 
then gave himself up. Flushed with this success, the yeomanry 
then raised the cry of “Have at tho flag.s ! ” and charged tlioso 
nearest who attempted to c.scape; but the human mass behind them 
rendered retreat impos.sihle, forming a living wall at which tho 
yeomanry rode, cutting their helpless and unresisting victims uitli 
their swords, or trampling them under the feet of their horses. At 
length tho crowd broke and fled in all directions. A few of tho.so 
who remained, in their natural indignation at this cruel and 
cowardly attack, flung stones and bncks at their assailants, with- 
out, however, inflicting any senous injury Altogether, between 
thiiee and lour hundred persons were cut or otherwise wounded 
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Hniit was conveyed to prison, amidst the threats and insults of the 
yeomanry and special constables, and his life was in imminent 
danger from his excited captors. This massacre, as it was termed at 
the time, greatly embittered the minds of the working-classes, and 
produced a fooling of hostility towards superiors in wealth and 
station, which worked much mischief for many years after. The 
afiair was never properly investigated, and it is impossible to say 
whether the magistrates or the yeomanry were most guilty ; but 
there can lie no doubt that both were highly blameworthy. It was 
an act of reckless inhumanity to choose such a moment for the 
arrest of Hunt and his associates. It was still more improper to use 
for such a service a body of ill-disciplined yeomanry, when regular 
troops were at hand. The latter acted with mingled coolness and 
firmness, and inflicted no injury whatever on the crowd. Had they 
boon employed to make tho arrest, the meeting might have been 
dispersed, not perhaps without complaint, but without bloodshed, 
and without engendering that feeling of burning indignation which 
tho conduct of tho yeomanry excited, and which rankled in the 
minds of tho working-classes for more than twenty years after tho 
occurrence of tho event that provoked it. 

Tho oflLct of these events was to increase the prevailing alarm 
and exasperation. Tho government introduced into tho legislature, 
and carried by large majorities, an array of bills empowering them 
to seize arms, suppress drilling, punish seditious libels, and employ 
other measures of coercion ; on the other band, they and their sup- 
porters in parliainont voted down every motion for inijuiry into the 
distress of the people, and every attempt to obtain some small 
instalment of parliamentary reform. Still the reform agitation 
was not dead. Tho political atmosphere was charged with 
electricity, which, thougli not seen, was felt. Everywhere there 
was an uneasy sensation of dread and distrust, like the feeling which 
precedes a storm. Ministry after ministry had fallen, apparently 
without any adequate cause. At length, in 1827, the king, George IV., 
induced the Duke of WelUngton to become Prime Minister. His 
practical good sense, distinguished services, and great military 
renown, gave strength and prestige to his administration, which 
was led in the Lower House hy Mr. Peel, an excellent administrator, 
a skilful debater, and, perhaps, the only man in the House of Com- 
mons capable of leading that assembly in conjunction with the duke, 
who, unfortunately for the Btability and permanenco of lus ndminis- 
tration, brought to the cabinet the habits of command ho had 
acquired in the camp, and exacted from his colleagues the same 
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usreasoning obedience that he had been accustomed to meet 'with 
in his military subalterns. Mr. Peel was the real head of the 
government, because jthe duke felt that he could not take a step 
without his aid and guidance. In some few matters more imme- 
diately within his own sphere as premier, the duke acted on his own 
opinion, and it was in acting thus that he took a step which led to 
the breaking up of his own administration, and of that strong party 
which had hitherto defeated every proposal for the reform of parlia- 
ment. 

The duke had admitted into his cabinet several followers of Mr. 
Canning, the chief of whom was Mr. Huskisson, a man who was a 
good debater and who enjoyed a high reputation in the House and 
in the country as a financier and a political economist. The borough 
of East Eetford had been convicted of gross corruption, and the 
House had to determine in what manner the scats of which it was 
deprived for this offence should be disposed of. Some urged that 
they should be transferred to the hundred in which East Eetford 
was situated; others, that they should be given to the town of 
Birmingham. The duke and the majority of the government sup- 
ported the former of these proposals, Mr. Huskisson voted for the 
later. Immediately after doing so he wrote a note to the duke, in 
which he explained the grounds of his vote and offered to withdraw 
from the ministry if his explanation should be deemed not satis- 
factory. The duke treated this note as a resignation, and at once 
obtained the king’s acceptance of it. The removal of Mr. Huskis- 
son from the ministry in this manner made a very unfavourable 
impression in the House of Commons and in the country, and 
this feeling was aggravated when it was announced that Sir G. 
Murray, a military man, was chosen to succeed him. 

At the moment when these events were occurring, the state of 
Ireland was such as to cause great and well-grounded alarm. The 
overwhelming majority of the Irish were Eoman Catholics, but the 
whole political power was monoiiolized by the Protestant minority. 
Mr. Pitt and most of his successors in ofSce had been anxious to 
alter this state of things, but were unable to overcome the scruples 
of George III. and George IV., who considered themselves bound by 
the coronation oath to resist the removal of the Catholic das- 
abihties, as they wero termed ; and the latter of whom had exacted 
a promise, from some of tliosc whom he had summoned to form a 
government, that the subject should not be mentioned during their 
administration. No such pledge had, however, been enacted from 
tl^ duke, because he shared and zealously upheld the opinions of 
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this sovereign. Mr. Peel was, if possible, still more strongly pledged 
against the repeal of the Catholic disabilities ; and so, too, were most 
cf the other members of the government. 

The Irish Catholics had not been idle. A “ Catholic Association ” 
was at the head of one of the most formidable agitations that had 
ever been carried on in any country. The malcontents wore 
uniforms, had a military organization, increased daily in numliers, in 
boldness and in violence. The police shared the prevalent discon- 
tent. The Irish C.athobc soldiers, who formed a considerable part of 
the British array, had been tampered with, and could not be relied 
on in case of an insurrection. 

The leader of this formidable agitation was a man well calcu- 
lated to bring it to a successful termination. Daniel O’Connell 
possessed a varied and persuasive eloquence, of a hind admirably 
adapted to stir the passions of that generous and excitable race 
who had chosen him for their champion. At one moment ho 
addressed them m terms of the most winning lunhomie, at another 
ho denounced the tyranny of their Saxon oppressors, and proclaimed 
the wrongs of his country m accents of the most ■withering indigna- 
tion. Ho possessed a rare mixture of caution and audacity; and 
his legal education — for he was a barrister — enabled him to ap- 
proach the very verge of treason without bringing himself within 
the grasp of tlio law. lie po.sses.scd m an eminent degi’ee all the 
wit, humour, and readiness for which his countrymen have always 
been remarkable. His versatile genius enabled him with equal 
case and success to ncgoti.ito wixh the loiiHieutcnaiit and his 
government, and to guide the turbulent and impulsive spirits at 
whose head ho was placed, and whose deliverance he liad under- 
taken to achieve. Most men, if placed in a similar position, would 
have been unable to iido the storm they bad conjured up, and 
would have become its victims; but so great was the ascendancy 
that O’CoiiiiclI had acquired over the lower orders of his fellow- 
countrymen, and so unbounded the confidence they reposed in 
him, that lie was able to goad them almost to madness, and then, 
if it suited the purpose of the moment, to restrain them in tho 
wildest transports of their fury. In a word, ho wielded the wiht 
and excitable millions of the Catholic population with an case that 
soenied almost magical. Having it in his iinwer to throw them 
into instant rebellion, he toot care that they sliould exhibit just 
■violence enough to terrify their opponents witliout breaking out 
into open insurrection or coming into collision with the force of the 
British empire. The embarrassment which this state of thinp 
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caused to the British govenunont was thus correctly described by 
Mr. Peel, when he subsequently introduced a measure for its 
removal : — 

“ For thirty-five years the state of government in this country on 
the Catholic question has been disunion. Lori Fitzwilliam wont 
to Ireland in 1794, and his government came to a termination on 
account of a difference about the Catholic question. In 1801, Mr 
Pitt’s government came to an end, and on the same ground — a 
difference about the Catholic question. He resumed the govern- 
ment in 1804, composing his cabinet in a manner which showed 
that it was not formed on the principle of unqualified resist- 
ance. After his death succeeded a new ministry, which endnred 
about eighteen months, and then came to a termination — still on 
the same ground, a difference about the Catholic question. It is 
true that during the five years that followed, under the ministry 
of Mr. Perceval, government resisted the consideration of thi.s 
question ; but the resistance did not proceed on permanent ground.^, 
for during the greater part of that interval Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning were members of tho government, and consented to 
act only in clofcronce to the conscientious scruples of his lalo 
majesty. So soon as tho restrictions on the Eegency had expired, 
tho same parliament which had been elected in 1807 detorramed. 
by a very large majority, to take the question into consideration. 
Since then, up to the commencement ol the prc.sent session, tho 
Catholic question has been made what is called a neutral question , 
any member of every government was allowed to take his own 
course with respect to it, the consequenco of which has been most 
unfortunate, though perhaps unavoidable. During the wliole of 
that period tho government was divided — sometimes equally ; some- 
times the proportion was seven to six against concession ; sometimes 
it was six to seven in favour of concession. Usually, however, the 
cabinet was equally divided. This divided government had been 
but an apt representative of the divided opinion of the legislature 
which I am addressing. Four out of the five last parliaments have, 
at some time or other, come to a decision in favour of the Catholic 
question. One House of Commons did resist the consideration 
of tho question ; but that single house, out of five, resisted its 
consideration by a majonty of only 243 to 241. From a list of the 
divisions during the last ten years, I find that in 1819 there was a 
majority of 2 against tho question; in 1823 there was a majority 
of 6 HI its favour; in 1821 a bill was passed by a majonty of 
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into the Hcmse of Lords was passed by a majority of 5; in 1824 the 
•question was not brought forward ; in 1825 a bill was passed by 
a majority of 21; in 1826 there was a general election; and in 
1827 the present House of Commons decided against the question 
by a majority of 4 ; but in the last session they had decided in its 
favour by a majority of 6.” 

Such was the state of affairs and parties at the time when Mr. 
Huskisson and his friends were expelled from the ministry. Among 
those who had been introduced into it, to supply their places, was 
the Honourable Vesey Fitzgerald, member for the county of Clare. 
His acceptance of office rendered it necessary that he should go 
liack to his constituents. He was personally popular with all 
parties, and, though a Protestant, was favourable to Catholic 
emancipation. Ho was therefore supported by almost every man of 
wealth and property in the county of Clare. As for the forty- 
shilling freeholders, they had always hitherto voted according to 
the bidding of the great landed proprietors, who by long custom, 
considered themselves as having a right to command their votes. 
His return, therefore, seemed a matter of certainty, and no opposi- 
tion was anticipated. Nevertheless, the Catholic Association deter- 
mined to contest the seat, and put forward as their chosen candidate 
Mr. O’Connell himself, who, though disqualified from sitting in the 
House of Commons, might bo elected as a representative, and in 
that capacity protest with greater effect against the injustice with 
which he and his co-roligionists were treated. Every exertion was 
made to secure his election ; and to encourage his supporters, he 
solemnly declared to them, on his reputation as a lawyer, that there 
was nothing in tlie state of the law to prevent him taking his seat, 
if elected. Ho backed this assertion by the opinion of Mr. Butler, 
a Roman Catholic banister of some reputation and considerablo 
learning. His candidature roused the enthusiasm of his countrymen 
to the highest pitch. From almost every altar m the ' county 
the people wore solemnly urged to vote for O’Connell, and they 
who hesitated were denounced as renegades to their religion, and 
traitors to the liberties of their country. Tho county was traversed 
in every direction by agitators who inculcated the same doctrines 
in language still more inflammatory. The result was, that the 
hitherto irresistible influence of the territorial aristocracy was 
annihilated. The great landowners, almost to a man, supported 
Fitzgerald ; the poor but more numerous freeholders voted with 
equal unanimity for O’Connell. Mr. Fitzgerald saw from the first 
that his cause was hopeless, and after a five days’ poll, on whioli 
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his opponent had a very decided majority, he withdrew from the 
contest. 

This event produced an immense effect throughout the whole 
empire, but especially in Iceland. The poor, miserable, half-starved, 
and loss than half-civilized Irish peasant saw in it the dawn for him 
of a social and political millennium. A first great victory had been 
gained over his oppressors, and he hailed it as an omen of many 
future successes. Henceforth his enthusiasm became wilder, his 
confidence in his great leader more unbounded. If the signal for 
rebellion had been then given, it would have been promptly and 
generally obeyed, and a civil war would have ensued, which, though 
it might ultimately havo been crushed by the superior power ol 
England, would certainly have assumed very formidable propor- 
tions. On the other hand, nothing could exceed the consternation 
with which the Protestants regarded this great defeat of their party. 
It revealed to them the full extent of the Catholic combination, and 
the intense pas.siouand enthusiasm hy which it was animated. They 
saw with dismay the hitherto submissive serfs now rising in a body 
against their landlords ; and they could not help fearing that the 
movement, though now carried on within the limits of strict legality, 
might end in au outburst of violence, of which they would probably 
bo the victims. Some of them wore so alarmed that they either 
became avowed advocates of emancipation or shrank from all show 
of opposition to it Others were goaded hy terror and party spirit 
into still more violent resistance. Their exasiieration was at its 
height, and their imprudent insolence was not unhkely to lead to 
conflicts which iioithor O’Connell nor the Catholic Association could 
prevent or restrain. In England, too, the effect produced wa.s 
immense, and, on the whole, highly favourable to Catholic emancipa- 
tion. 

O’Gonnoll did not allow his victory to remain unimproved. Ho 
lost no time in following it up by more vigorous efforts and a hotter 
agitation. Ireland was traversed from one end to the other by the 
agents and emissaries of the Catholic Association, making inflam- 
matory speeches, organizing threatening demonstrations, and em- 
ploying every means that could be devised to embarrass the 
government, and increase the prevailing disaffection. He came 
over to England to fulfil his pledge of taking Ins seat in the House 
of Commons ; but as the session was drawing to a close, and as 
nothing was to be gained at the time by pressing his claim, he 
deferred the attempt until the commencement of the following 
Sgs 'ion 
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It was clear that the government could not allow this state of 
things to continue without nialdng an effort to put an end to it. 
Blow after blow, humiliation after humiliation, was inflicted on 
them, and they were unable to do anything. While the Catholic 
party daily gained strength, they became weaker and weaker in 
their means of resisting it. They were humiliated in the eyes of 
friends and foes alike. It was therefore becoming more and more 
necessary that the agitation should be met either by repression or by 
concession. The former course was the one which the antecedents 
of the chief members of the government seemed to require ; but it 
was one that involved fearful peril and responsibility. It was likely 
to lead to a civil war, which would produce as its first effect the 
massacre of those Protestants for whoso supposed benefit it was 
undertaken. The foreign relations ot the country were far from 
satisfactory ,and there was reason to fear that the outbreak of an 
Irish insurrection would ho followed by demands winch the govern- 
ment could not grant without huuuhation, and could not resist 
without extreme danger If a war should arise what would ho the 
position and prospects of the government, witli England discon- 
tented, Ireland hold out her hands to our enemies, and an army of 
which a very great proportion were disaffected Irish troops '? The 
Itolicy of repression was not to be thought of, the policy of doing 
nothing could not bo persevered in much longer — there remained 
thou, nothing but tlio policy of concession. For the sake of the 
whole empire, for tlio s.ako ot Ireland, for the sake, above all, of the 
Irish Protestants and the Irish Protestant Cliurcli, it was necessary 
that something should ho done to satisfy the demands ot the Irish 
Homan Catholics. 

Still, this policy was attended with no small difficulties. Thero 
was indood one course which the duke could honourably and 
properly take, under the circumstances, which was to admit that ho 
had hitherto been m error, to make way for his parliamentary 
opponents, and to support them in those measures winch they felt 
to bo required. But even to tliis course very plausible objections 
might bo urged. The cabinet had only been in existence for about 
half a year, and it would have been a very serious calamily, after 
the many administrative changes that had taken place, to break up 
the only strong government which had existed for some time. It 
would have the effect of throwing the king into the hands of the 
Whig party, to which in his younger days he had been attached, 
but wicli winch he had broken in a manner that did not redound to 
his own credit, and which he now regarded with afeelin®’ of aversion 
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that would render it very humiliating to him to be compelled to call 
them in to advise him. The duko was ready to make almost any 
sacrifice in order to savo his sovereign from what ho regarded as a 
degradation. Ho feared, too, that the 'Whigs, if called to power, 
would stipulate for permission to introduce a bill for the reform of 
parliament; a measure which the duke and the king regarded with 
even greater aversion than Catholic emancipation. Besides, the 
duke and his colleagues were sincerely anxious to maintain the 
Protestant ascendancy in Ireland, and they thought that this might 
he effected hy certain securities, with which it was intended that 
the emancipation should lie accoiiipanicd, but which their parlia- 
mentary opponents would probably object to introduce. Thus the 
duke felt himself bound, by hi.s sense of what was due to his 
sovereign and his country, to retain the office on which he had so 
recently entered. 

Mr. Peel, too, began to feel that his own consistency and tho 
duty he owed to his own party must be sacrificed to tho higher duty 
which he owed to Iiis .sovereign and his country. The events which 
wore taking place in Ireland convinced him of tlic necessity of 
making some concession. Ho lost no time m imparting this con- 
viction to tho Duko of Wellington, and urging him to take the stops 
which, in liis opinion, wore imiieratively required. At the same 
time, knowing that his change of opinion would bo attributed to a 
sordid love of place, and justly feeling that ho ought not to propose 
a concession of winch ho bad hitherto been the chief opponent, ho 
begged to be allowed to withdraw from tho administration, 
promising an independent support not only to tho particular 
measures which he thought were required by tho circumstances 
of the times, but also to tho general policy of tho government. Tho 
duko, Mr Peel, and Lord Lyndhurst, then Lord Chancellor, care- 
fully examined the question in all its bearings, and the course which 
it would be advisable to adopt had been chalked out by them, but no 
definite resolution had been adopted. The approach of the session 
necessitated a decision, but the subject had not yet been mentioned 
to the king. Mr. Peel thercforo drew up, for his majesty’s infor- 
mation, a paper in which ho stated his reasons for thmking that 
Catholic emancipation should be conceded without delay, and the 
securities by winch, in his opinion, it ought to be accompanied. 
Armed with this document^ tho Duke of Wellington succeeded in 
wringing from his sovereign a reluctant consent to tho introduction 
of a measijre based on Mr. Peel’s opinions. Hereupon Mr. Peel once 
mo#e l^pggcd to be allowed to resign, and renewed his promise of 
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independent support to the government. The duke, however, felt 
that he could not hope to carry the measure unless Mr. Peel, who 
■was its author, -would take charge of it as a minister of the cro-wn. 
Amidst all these negotiations, the final decision was only arrived at 
a few days before the opening of the session ; and though some vague 
rumours of what was in agitation were circulated through the 
coimtry, the intentions of the government were not known until 
they were revealed by the royal speech delivered by commission at 
the opening of parliament. 

cording! y, in the month of March a measure of Catholic 
cipation was introduced into the House of Commons, accom- 
panied by two other bills, one of which disfranchised the forty- 
shillings freeholders, by whoso moans chiefly Mr. O’Connell had 
won Ms election ; the other enacted the suppression of the Catholic 
Association. Thus the ministry hoped to restore contentment and 
tranquillity to Ireland, to sccuro the Church of Ireland, and to put 
the Irish Catholics in all important respects on a footing of equality 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. The last two measures 
encountered no serious opposition. The Catholics friends knew 
that by opposing them they might imperil the success of that great 
measure of justice for which they had been struggling so long, and 
which was now unexpectedly offered to them by their chief opponents. 
But the Emancipation Bill encountered a most formidable opposition 
both in the House and out of doors. The great Orango-Tory party, 
taken una-warcs, and complaining, with some show ot rearoti, that 
they had boon betrayed by their leaderf, who.se irresolution woretho 
appearance of calculated treachery, prote.stcd bitterly against tlio 
haste -with which the measure was pressed forward, aud clamoured 
for a dissolution, which would have enabled them to appeal to tlio 
Protestant prejudices of their countrymen, and might very probably 
have given them a majority against the bill. They wore absolutely 
furious, and ready to ally themselves with any party who would 
assist tliem in defeating the measure and wreaking vengeance on its 
framers. Tho clergy opposed it almost to a man, and used their 
influence with their flocks against it. The majority of the Dissenters 
adopted the same course. Even in tho government itself these 
feelings found vehement utterance. The Attorney-General, Sir C. 
Wetherell, to whom offers of high ofBce had boon made if he would 
support the measure, refused to follow Ms colleagues in their unex- 
pected change of opinion, and even to draw the bill. It might 
have been expected that the Duke of Wellington, whe had so 
summarily ejected Mr. Huskisson aud his friends for a much 'ic'hter 
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act of insubordination, -would not have tolerated this refusal ; but 
the events that had followed Mr. Huskisson’s dismissal had taught 
him caution. Ho knew that if the Attorney-General were removed, 
it would be necessary to offer the post to Sir N. Tindal, who repre- 
sented the University of Cambridge, and who might very likely lose 
his scat there if he accepted office, which would require him to 
vacate it: and thus the administration would receive a blow which, 
at such a moment, it could ill sustain. Sir C. Wethomll was 
therefore permitted to remain in office; and when the b Uif'as 
introduced, it found in the Attorney-General of the govcrnmi - . *y 
which it was propo.sed its ablest and bittere.st opponent. When it 
was brought in, ho broke forth into vehement vituperation of hip 
ministenal superior, s, and especially Lord Clianoellor Lyndhurst. 
" Am I, tlicn,” he exclaimed, “ to blame for refusing to do that, in the 
.subordinate office of Attorney-General , which a more eminent adviser 
of the crown, only two years ago, declared he would not consent to 
do? Am I, then, to bo twitted, taunted, and atfaclicd? I dare 
them to attack ino * I have no sjioech to oat up. I have no apostasy 
disgracelnlly to explain I have no paltry subterfuge to resort to. I 
have not to say a thing is black one d.ay and white another. 1 have 
not been in one year a Protestant Master of the Rolls, and in the 
next a Catholic Jjord Chancellor. I would rather remain as I am, 
the liundilo member fur Plympton, than be guilty of sucli treachery, 
such contradiction, such unexplained conversion, such iniserahlo 
and coiiiemiitible apo.stasy. . . . They might have turned me 
out of oflice, hut I would not be m.adc such a dirty tool as to draw 
that hill. I;et who would do it, I would not detilo pen or -waste 
paper by such an act of folly, and ,so forfeit my character for sense 
and honesty. I havx) therefore declined to have anything to do 
with it.” 

If such sentiments were expressed in the ministry itself, and by one 
whose official position afforded him the means of judging the crisis, 
and the motives t>y which his chiefs were actuated, we may easily 
conceive what wore the feidings and what the language of those 
outside, especially among the ignorant, whose prejudices against 
the Roman Catholics had been industriously fostered by one-sided 
histories and speeches — who saw nothing in that religion but a 
hellish conspiracy again.st the happiness and liberties of mankind, 
for the benetit of the priesthood, and who believed that tins measure 
would ho the moans of restoring their old ascendancy, and delivering 
Ep:land, bound hand and foot, into their power An oiqiortunitj 
for the display of these prejudices was soon afforded. Mr. Feel, 

n 
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tliough preventefl by the i>ecaliar circumstances in which he was 
[ilaced from witlidrafting from the ministry, felt bound in honour to 
resign his scat for tho university of Oxford. 8omc of his friends 
proposcil limi agiiin The Protestant party put forward in opposi- 
tion to him Sir B. Inglis, an upnght and honourable country 
gentleman, dee|)ly imbued with the prejudices of tliosc iihoso chosen 
chamfiion he was, who was returned by a triiimpliant majority. The 
iilipiifitioii of tlieir olil Tory friends was compensated by the support 
generously given to tho ministry l>y the Whigs By whoso aid the 
hill was raindly and tnumxihantly c.arrii'd through all its stages in 
lioth Houses of Parliament. Mr O’Connell, after tho passing of the 
measure, claimed his seat, hut tho House of Commons, mfluenood 
hy the miiiibtry, deel.ired that .is his return had taken jilaoo before 
the passing of the Hmancipation Act, lio was not duly elected, he 
was, howi'ver, immediately re-electcd hy tho county of Clare, and 
took his Seat without opposition. 

Meanwhile., the old Protestant Tory party impatiently waited for 
an opjioitunity of wre, iking their venge.inoe on their iormcr lo.adcrs 
for wliat tliey legardod as an act of the hlaekisst treaeliery. Many of 
them became strong reformers, and in tho tran.sient ardour of their 
new-born zeal, outran most of those who had hithcito taken charge 
of this <iuestion On the other hand, tho Whig and Ciitholio iiartios 
were but lialf satisiicd The former saw’ that tho minisby, while it 
depended on them for itsevistcnce, excluded them from all participa- 
tion in tho flaming of tlioir measures or from tlic cmoluriients of 
office, and filed eveiy ineansof roconiihng its old snpporteis, and so 
rendering itself independent of thoso liy wlio.->o aid it had recently 
triumphed In Inland tho agitation .still eoiitmuud. Thu Catholic 
Association, though Mippii'.s,sed liy tlie recent act, earned on its 
operations under a new name. Meanwhile trade, manufactures, 
agrieuH lire —all sfngn.ilid Many jiarislies were reduced to such a 
state of jiauiieri.sm that all tho propcity withm their limits was in- 
sufficient for tho maintenance of their poor, and assistanoe, had to 
he sought from noighhouniig parishes already over-hurdenod with 
the exjicnse of supiiorting their own pauper-s. L.andlords could not 
obtain their rents, farmers were imiioveuslicd ; tho agrieultural 
labourer, who,se wages were often eked out from the jioor-rates, 
received pist enough to enable Inin to procure for his family and 
himsedf tho barest necessaries of lifo Tho manufacturing opeiativcs 
of Lancashire were, in many instances, receiving only threepence 
and fourpencca day for more tlian twelve hours’ labour. CConnell 
stated in the House of Commons that in Ireland 7000 pei’sons'were 
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subsisting on threo-balfponco a day; and though this statement was 
].crhaps exaggerated, there can te no doubt that great distress 
jirevailed, and that the Irish jjoasantry were reduced to the smallest 
allowance ol tho lowest kind of food. 

Such was tho state of things throughont the United Kingdom al 
the rommcnocmcnt of the year 1830. Parliament was again opened 
by coinniission. In the king’s speech the prevailing distress was 
mentioned, in terms which were justly regarded as evincing a very 
inadequate sense of its fearful intensity, and which did not disclose 
any intention on tho part of the ministry to introduce measures for 
its mitigation or removal. Amendinents wore accoidingly moved to 
tlio address in both Houses of Parliamont, the objects of which 
were to jilcdgo the legislature to take the distress and means of, 
alleviating it into llieir seiions consideialion, hiit m both ministers 
triiinipliod, though the niinonly of 105 in tho Lower House— com- 
posed chiefly of old adlieronts of the admimstratum— showed how 
iinsuocossful had lioen their efforts to win hack those who had hccii 
alioniited from them by their conduct in resjiect to the Catholic 
question 

However, the govcriiiricnt was still able to resist every attcmjit, 
howevei inodeiate, to proiiiolo jiarli.inientary lol'orm, but two 
events which occurred in tho course of tins year placed that question 
and its advocates in a niucli more tavonrable position than they had 
hitherto occupied. 

Tlio finst of tUo.so events was the death of George IV. While 
young he Iind manifested a synijiat.tiy for tiboral opinions, and had 
attaclied hiniself to the Whig party, who entertained great hopes 
that when he liocaine regent ho would put the ailmuustration ol 
affairs into their hands. But these cx|icctatjnns were completely 
d i.sappoiiited. Prom that luoincnt ho gradually detached himselt 
li-cm them; and during the Intel years of Ills life he manifested a 
deoji-iooled aiei'.sioii both to then principle, s and their per.sons, and 
espci-ially to Earl Grey, who had hecoino thoir leader. We have 
already seen with what reluetanee he consentod to tho introduction 
of the C.dholio Fjniancipaiioii Bill ; and there can he no doubt that 
Ills oi)]io,sitioii lo any measure of parliamentary reform would have 
been even inoie ohstiiiate and decided. 

His brother, William IV , who succeeded him on the throne, w is 
not unfavourable to the Whigs, and W'as supposed to dislike the 
Duke of WellmgUm. The AVliigs saw that the ministry were deter- 
mined tocecover, if possible, the confidence of their old supporters, 
ant to#estraiige themselves more and more from those by whose aid 
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they had carried the Catholic Ilehef Bill, and maintained them- 
selves in office since the passing of that measure. They therefore 
began to exchange their position of independent support to the 
ministry for an attitude of determined and uncompromising oppo- 
sition. They took every opportunity of speaking of the new 
sovereign in highly adulatory terms, while they declaimed strongly 
against his ministers The Duke of Wellington, .seeing that the 
approach of the di.ssolntion of Parliament diverted the attention 
of the members of the Itonsc of Commons from the measures 
of the government, resolved to dussolve as siiocdily as possible 
The Opposition, on the other hand, sought by all means in then- 
power to delay the dissolution, and insustcd on fir.st settling the 
appointment of a regency, m case of the king’s decease before the 
rcasscmhling of parliament. On tins question they divided both 
Jlousos against the government, hut in both thiy were defeated 
by largo majorities. On the 23 rd of J uly parliament was prorogued 
with tlio usual formalities, and on the following day dissolved by 
proclamation. 

Thus the administration found thom.sclvps on the eve of the 
general election m the iirosence of two powerful and bitterly hostile 
parties— the Tories, who worn still exasperated against them on 
account of tlioir conduct in referoiico to the Catholic question ; and 
the Whigs, who hoped to replace them in the goverinneiit of the 
coiintiy. Tlic former wore strong for elei-tioneering imrposo.s in 
their wealth, their pioperfy, the number of borough? which w-oro 
under their control, and the violent pu'judioes against the Homan 
Catholic religion, which had long prev.ulcd m this country, and 
whifih were carefully fosteiod by the ulfia-Piotostant party. The 
Whigs, on the other liaial, besides having at their disposal a large 
amount of property and borough mfliii'iici', enjoyed the siiiiport of 
the great majority of the peojile, who looked to them as the party 
by whoso aid their political redomjition was to bo wrought out, and 
who, tlioiigli at the time very inadequately rejireseiited, wore by no 
means altogether without a voice m the ehoioe of members of the 
House of Commons ; for there were at that time some jdaoes, such 
as Pri'ston, 111 w Inch the .siiflrage was nearly universal. Thus the 
anti-reform infliiciieo of the iiniueiise number of close boroughs was 
to some extent neutralized, and an anti-reform ministry w.is assailed 
by means of the very system of which they were the last possible 
upholders. 

Such was the state of things, and snch the aspect of affairs, 
when an event occurred which resounded throu'^hout the world. 
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and exercised a very powerful influence on the elections, which 
were just on the eve of their commencement. The French ministry, 
finding that each successive election produced a Chamber of Depu- 
ties more unfavourable to their views and more opposed to the 
royal authority — that the press was becoming more and more 
violent and audacious in its assaults on the government — and that 
changes which they tliought likely to lead to its entire subversion, 
were otherwise inevitable, issued a body of ordinances, which fun- 
damentally altered the then existing constitution of the country, 
and destroyed the liberty of the press. These ordinances produced 
an imsurrection, for which the French government had made no 
adequate preparation , and after three days’ fighting in the streets 
of Pans, during which the troops were almost without food, the 
city wa.s evacuated and left in the hands of the poinilace. The 
king abdicated in favour of las grandson, and fled to England. It 
was ior some days doubtful whether the government of France 
would bo monarolu'cal or republican Tlie white flag, tlio symbol 
of French rojalty, was di.Sfai(led, and the tricolour flag, then 
regarded as the eiuhlom of revolution and republicanism, was sub- 
stituted for it liowever, the Duke of Oilcans was apjiomted first 
Ijiiiutenant-Gcrioral of the Kingdom, and afterwaids King of the 
French. 

This event produced an immemse sensation throughout Euroiie, 
but e.specially in England, wliore, as we liave seen, the general 
election was just on the point of coinmencing, under ureum, stances 
of peculiar gravity Had the monarch tieeii at that moment nn- 
jiopnlar, ho would probably, like Charles X., have been hurled from 
his throne Fortunately, however, the new king, by liis affable 
demeanour, his sailor-likc biuntness, his dislike of ostentation, and 
his suj)])oseJ liberal leanings, was highly popular throughout the 
mition, and especially in the metropolis. Therefore the feelings 
which might under other circumstances have been directed against 
the sovereign, w'cro turned ag.uust his ministers, and found a ready 
vent m the electoral strnccic. The election.^ — which m the large 
towns were almost invariably scones of tumult and disorder — were 
carried on amidst greater confusion than over, and resulted, almost 
in every place where the constituency was really free to elect its 
own representatives, in the triumph of the advocates of parlia- 
mentary reform over the ministerial candidates. In county after 
county the Utter were defeated; m some oases by ultra Tones, 
bent on ‘avenging themselves on tlie government foi its supposed 
treachery in conceding Catholic emancipation ; in others, by their 
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Whig opponents. Of the defeats which the ministry thus sustained, 
the most romarkaldo and the most damaging was that which they 
experienced m York.'-hire, where their great opponent, Mr Brougham, 
though entirely unconnected witli the county, was returned without 
serious ojijxisition. 

The now parliament assembled on the 2 Cth of October ; but the 
session was not opened till the second of November, the interval 
liaving been occupied in swearing-in the members. The address 
in rejily to the king’s speech passed both IIou.=cb without a division; 
but 111 the upper chamber a debate arose upon it, which was 
remarkable on account of the tollowing declaration of the prune 
imnibter in reply to some rcmaiks made by Earl Grey ■ — 

“ The noble carl has alluded to something in the shape of a 
parliamentary reform ; but lie has bt'en candid eiimigli to iicknow- 
lodgo that ho is not ptepared with any mi'asure of reform ; and I 
have as little scruple to say that liis majesty’s goveinmcnt is as 
totally unjireparcd as the nohle lord. Nay, on my own pait, I will 
go farther, and say tliat I have never load or hoaid of any measure 
up to tlio picsent moment winch could in any degree satisfy my 
mind that the state of the representation couid be improved, or 
lie rendered more satisfactory to the country at large than at 
the present, moment. I will not, however, at such an unseason- 
able time, enter upon the subject, or invite discussion ; but I shall 
not hesitate to declare uuoqnivocally what are my sentiments 
upon it. I am fully convinced tint the eomitiy po.sso.sscs at this 
present moment a leghslatuie 111111 li aiisiier.s all the good jmrpo.ses 
of legislation, and this to a greatci degree tliaii any legislature ever 
lias aiisweied in any country whatever I will go farther, and say 
that the legislature and the system of rejrcsentation possess the 
full and entire confidence of Ihe country, ilc.scrvedly pos.scs.s that 
confidence, and Ihe d]Scn.ssions in the h'gi.siature have a very great 
influence over the opinions of the country. I will go still larther, 
and say that if at the present moment I had imposed upon me the 
duty of forming a legislature for any country, and particularly for 
a country hire this, in jiosscssion of great property of variou.s 
descriiitions, I do not mean to a.sscrt that 1 would form such a 
legislature as we possess now — for the nature of man w'as incapable 
of reaching it at once — but my groat endeavour would bo to form 
some description of legislature which would produce the same 
results. The representation of the people at prc.scnt contains a 
largo body of the property of the country, in which tlio landed 
interests have a prcpondcratinc' influence. Under these ciicuin- 
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stances, I am -not prepared to brinf; forward any measure of the 
description alluded {o by tbe noble lord. I am not only not 
prejiared to bring forward any measure of this nature, but 1 
will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, as long as 1 
hold any station in the government of the country, I shall 
always fool it my duty to resist such a measure when proposed by 
others.” 

The wisdom of this declaration has often been assailed ; and 
certainly not without reason. But when its impiigners add, as 
they generally have done, that if the duke had at this time con- 
ceded the transfer of the francliises of a few corrupt nomination 
Vmroughs, such as Penryn, and East Ketford, the people would have 
been satisfied, we must demur to the statement. Behoving that 
the diminution of the predominance of the landed interest, through 
the reform of the ifousc of Oorumons, was a moral and political 
necessity, that it was rapidly becoming to a largo portion of the 
nation a question of bread or no broad, wo also be-lievo that changes 
which had no tendoncy to remove the evil.s which wore felt, and 
which would liavo jiroduccd no visible alleviation of them, would 
not have satisfied a dcrtiaud for reform wluch owed its force to far 
other causes than a mere sentimental disapproval of almses ; and 
therefore it seems to us that, viewing the matter from the duke’s 
stand-point, he was quite right in resisting change.s wluch wore not 
likely to prevent, but rather to jiroduec, a demand fur iarther inno- 
vations in the same direction But liis iraiik and iinoompromising 
dochtraiioii of Iio.slihty to all reform was highly impolitic. It 
showed the Whigs, if they wore not already convinced of tbe fact, 
that they could not obtain office in any other way than by over- 
turning the Wellington administration The duke was now fairly 
at bay; ho tiirried on his assailants with the same steady tenacity 
winch he had di.splayod at Torres Vedras and Waterloo; but lie 
took' up his ground with far less skill and with very different for- 
tune 

Never perhaps before or since had any adminisliation hceome so 
odious to the people as was the government of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at thi.s moment Abuse, ridicule, argument, invective, calumny, 
in fact, every sjn'cles of assault, were directed against them from 
every quarter. The shop.s, not only of the booksellers, but of the 
liDcndrapcrs, were filled with caricatures of them , in the case of 
the latter they were stamped on handkerchiefs and other articles of 
linen oi» calico The duke was usually represented m the dress of 
eff a& old stage-coachman, while Sir B. Peel fii^ured as a rat- 
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catcher. The old Tories wore entirely alienated, and distrusted a 
niniatry which in their opinion had already betrayed them, and 
might very probably betray them again. They remembered that if 
the duke now declared strongly against reform, he had formerly 
dedared as strongly against Catholic emancipation. Besides, they 
were so blinded by passion and indignation, that they were ready 
to run any risks in order to take vengeance on tbe supposed 
treachery of their old leaders. Others had become reformers, 
hoping that the people, who were strongly imbued with anti- 
catholic prejudices, might, if admitted to the franchise, elect men 
who would retract the concessions made to the Catholics, or prevent 
any further legislation in that direction, and punish the authors of 
the hated measure with pohtical annihilation. The Whigs, who 
had now completely broken with the government, clearly saw 
that their only chance of power lay in its overthrow. The friends 
of the ministry supported it without enthusiasm; its enemies were 
open and vehement in their attacks on it ; and many, foreseeing its 
approaching downfall, were preparing to desert it. The ministers 
themselves began to see that their fall from power was inevitable. 
That fall was not long deferred. On the 14th of November, a 
motion was made by Sir H. Parnell " for the appointment of a select 
committee to take into consideration the estimates and amounts 
proposed by command of his majesty regarding the civil list.” 
This motion was carried by a majority of 29, in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of the government. The defeat was not of a nature to 
render a resignation necessary, according to constitutional usage, 
and the government might very probably have tried their fortune 
again, if they had not been deterred from doing so by the fear of 
placing themselves and the party they represented in a worse 
position. Mr. Brougham, during the Yorkshire election, had 
pledged himself to the electoral body of that county to take the 
earliest opportunity of bringing forward a bill for tiie reform of the 
representation. Accordingly, as soon as the House assembled, and 
before the Speaker had even read the speech from the throne, he 
g^ve notice of his intention to carry out this pledge. His plan had 
been submitted to a large meeting members, and had been ap- 
proved by them. He proposed to give votes to all copyholders, 
leaseholders, and householders; to give members to Manchester, 
Glasgow, Leeds, SheiRcld, and other large towns ; to deprive each 
nomination borough of one of its representatives ; to disfranchise the 
out-voters in towns, but not counties ; to allow freemen in towna 
to vote if they had resided for six mouths; to reduce the tiipe ef 
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eleotionB to a single day ; and to limit the number of members in 
the House to five hundred 

gitch 'was the plan which Mr. Brougham had undertaken to 
introduce on the evening following that on which Sir H. Parnell’s 
motion was carried. It was highly probable that it would be car- 
ried. If so, ministers would be compelled to resign on the question 
of reform, and this would necessitate the appointment of a ministrj* 
pledged either to carry Mr. Brougham’s plan, or bring forward an- 
other. This danger they hoped to elude by resigning at onee. 
Besides, by quitting office on the civil-list question, they placed their 
opponents in a very embarrassing position. The king strongly 
objected to any interference with the civil list, as an invasion of his 
prerogative, as likely to lead to a reduction of his own appointments, 
or at least to unpleasant investigations. By resigning on this 
question they placed their opponents in the position of assailants of 
the royal prerogative, and themselves in that of its champions. 
The ministry, therefore, resigned on the morning after their defeat 
on Sir H. Parnell’s motion. Their resignation was accepted by the 
king, and communicated the same evening to both Houses. Mr. 
Brougham, though really unprepared to mtroduee his measure, pro- 
fessed great reluctance in consenting to its postponement at the 
earnest request of Lord Althorp and several other political friends, 
adding, at the same time, “ as no change that may take place m the 
administration can possibly affect me, I beg to be understood that, 
in putting off this motion, I will put it off to the 25th of this month, 
and no longer." 

On receiving the resignation of the Duke of 'Wellington and his 
colleagues, the king sent for Earl Grey, who from his age, his 
abilities, his consistent advocacy of parliamentary reform, his worth 
and integrity, occupied the foremost position in the Whig party, 
and was designated by public opinion as the man best qualified to 
fill the position which the Duke of Wellington had vacated. He 
accepted office on the express imderstanding that the reform of 
parliament was to be made a cabinet measure. Erom that moment 
the question assumed a new position. Hitherto it had figured on 
the banners of the Whig party along with " retrenchment,” " civil 
and religious liberty,” “ vote by ballot," ” triennial parliaments,” 
and the “abolition of slavery.” Henceforward adopted by the 
government, it assumed a paramount importance ; all other ques- 
tions sank into insignificance; and the nation formed itself into 
two hcBtile parties of reformers and anti-reformers : the first com- 
pdtedof the gisat mass of the people, and especially of the youth- 
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fill ardonr, and progressive spirit of the country ; the other com* 
prehending the aged, the wealthy, the cautious, and the interested, 
who all combined in organising resistance to an innovation which 
they feared, or pretended to fear, would reproduce in this country 
the terrible scenes of the first French Kevolution. 

The support of the great majority of the nation facilitated the 
^ask which Earl Grey had undertaken, and enabled him to construct 
his ministry without much diflficulty. Mr. Brougham accepted the 
office of Lord Chancellor, and was raised to the peerage by the title 
of Lord Brougham and Vaux. Viscount Althorp accepted the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer and the leadership of the Lower 
House. The Earl of Durham became Privy Seal ; Viscounts Mel- 
bourne and Palmerston, Horae and Foreign Secretaries. Sir J. 
Graham was First Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Stanley (afterwards 
Earl of Derby), and Lord J Russell (now Earl Russell), were also 
members of the administration, but had not as yet seats in the 
cabinet. 

The framing of the proposed plan of parHamentary reform was 
entrusted to Lords Durham, Duncannon, J. Russell, and Eir J. 
Graham. It was recommended by this committee that all towns 
having fewer than 2000 inhabitants by the census of 1821 should- 
be disfranchised entirely, and that all towns having a population 
of between 2000 and 4000 should for the future only send one 
member to parliament; that the seats thus gained should bo trans- 
ferred to counties or large towns ; and that the voting qualification 
should be the payment of a certain rental which was then loft 
blank, but was subsequently fixed at £10, This was regarded at 
the time as a very violent measure; and, judging by the antecedents 
of many of the new ministers, mnst have appeared to them to be 
fraught with great danger. But they probably felt that the state 
of the nation was such that they must be prepared to yield and even 
to risk a good deal. The popular discontent was allayed fgr the 
moment by the appointment of a reforming ministry, but there was 
good reason to fear that the disappointment of the hopes that had 
been raised would soon revive it, and aggravate the discontents 
which had previously prevailed. 

Nor were these discontents without rea.son. The people of this 
country had for some tuno past been suffering cruelly, and had 
been forcing themselves on the attention of their lawgivers in an 
altogether unpleasant and unsatisfactory manner. Statements of 
agricultural distress, mining distress, and manufacturing distress 
were made, echoed, and re-echoed. Sometimes they were met Soy 
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qtialiSed aasent, sometimes by vehement contradiction; but they 
still continued to be put forth. But let governments and members 
of parliament say what they would, there was distress, and very 
sedous and terrible distress too. Agricultural labourers were found 
starved to death, having tried to support nature with sorrel and 
other Buch-like food. In vain did landlords abate their rents, and 
clergymen their tithes; wages continued to fall, and at length 
reached such a point of depression that they did not sufBce to 
support existence. Nay, we find that in the division of Stourbridge, 
m the county of Dorset, the magistrates published the following 
scale, according to which relief was to be given ; — 


When the standard quartern 1 

' t. <f. 

s. d. 1 

s. d. 

0. d. 

wheaten loaf is sold at ' 

1 0 

0 11 

0 10 

0 9 

The weekly allowance, incl ud- 
ing earnings, is to be made 
up to — 

For a labouring man 

3 1 

! 

2 10 

2 7 

2 4 

For a woman, boy, or girl, 
above 14 years old .. 

: 2 4 

2 2 

2 0 

1 10 

Foraboyor girlof 14, 13,or 12 

! 1 11 

1 9 

1 7 

1 5 

„ „ of 11, 10, or 9 

„ „ under 9 

1 7 

1 6 

1 4 

1 .9 

1 1 5 

1 5 

1 3 

1 2 


«. d. ' t. d. 
0 8 0 7 


2 1 1 10 

1 8 ! 1 6 

1 S ' 1 1 

1 2 ! 1 0 

1110 


At the time to which we refer, the quartern loaf cost lOrf. Let 
us suppose a family consisting of a man, his wife, one boy or girl 
of fourteen, one boy or girl of eleven, and one little child. For these 
five persons there are eight shillings and ninepence altogether, 
that is to say, there are ten and a half quartern loaves, or forty-three 
pounds of bread to divide among the five, which gives a little more 
than eight pounds of bread for each to bve on for a week, or rather 
more than a pound of bread per day for each to live and work on, 
and that without allowing anything at all for rent, fuel, drink, 
clothing, or washing. And to this condition the agricultural 
labourer was rapidly sinking everywhere ; for if in some counties 
the allowance was on a somewhat more hberal scale, in others it 
was even lower than m Dorsetshire. It was clear that such a stale 
of things could not be allowed to continue. Something must bo 
done, and that speedily. Political economists might demonstrate 
that it was unavoidable ; but flesh and blood will rebel. It is not 
therefore very surprising, though it puzzled legislators and justices 
of the peace a good deal, that agricultural labourers thus provided 
for took the matter into their own hands ; that they assembled in 
an\lt(%ether unlawful manner, nay compelled others, though not 
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very much against their own will, to join them, and go about 
tumnltaously demanding increased wages ; and when this demand 
was reused, that they began to break threshing and other agri- 
cultural machinery, which they believed to be the chief cause of 
their distress, The farmers, thoroughly frightened, referred their 
labourers to the clergyman or landlord to ask for a redaction of 
tithe or rent, to enable them to pay better wages. However, these 
violences, as might be expected, produced little or no benefit, snd 
things were rapidly going from 1^ to worse. The peasantry, find- 
ing no more machines to break, or forcibly prevented from breaking 
them, began secretly to set fire to stacks of corn or hay ; and soon 
through twenty-six counties, night after night, the sky was reddened 
with the blaze of the nation’s food going up in flame and smoke 
skywards. The peasantry who beheld these sad scenes often stood 
with folded arms grimly smiling at the work of destruction ; nay, 
they sometimes cut the hose of the fire-engines brought to ex- 
tinguish the conflagration, and in other ways obstructed the fire- 
men. Never perhaps had this country been in a more deplorable 
condition ; never had so deep a sadness weighed on the minds of all 
classes of the population as towards the close of this year 18,80. 
Terrible imaginations magnified tenfold the terrible reality. The 
political atmosphere seemed to be charged with electricity. Mem- 
bere of the government, members of the legislature, well-to-do 
country gentlemen, substantial and unsubstantial farmers, were 
all sorely distressed, puzzled, bewildered, and alEcighted. All sorts 
of reports wore in circulation ; all sorts of explanations were 
given of the supposed causes of these fires. There were stories of 
foreigners, of elegantly dressed gentlemen riding on horses or in 
post-chaises, who had come down to instigate the peasants to fire 
the ricks, or who fired them with their own hands. Oobbett also, 
who often employed very unmeasured language in his efforts to 
draw attention to the sufferings of the labouring classes and the 
causes of their distress, and who, notwithstanding a great deal 
of violence and a great deal of crotchety nonsense about bank 
paper, saw clearly and told plainly what required to he done, 
was accused most unjustly of being the instigator of the out- 
rages committed by the labourers. Then, again, there was a 
mysterious “ Swing,” with whose name many threatening letters 
were signed, and who was generally supposed to be at the bot- 
tom of all the mischief. Old Lord Eldon assured the House of 
Lords that he was informed that the gaols contained gieat num- 
bers of persons who were not natives of this country ; and lArd 
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Sidney, in a long and intemperate letter, repeated the etatement. 
But there was no shadow of foundation for these assertions. The 
simple fact was, that wars, national debt, increase of population, 
corn-laws, maladministration of the poor-laws, and other legislation 
or hindrance of legislation, had ■ reduced the great mass of the 
people, and especially the agricultural labourers, to the verge of 
starvation and despair. They were going mad with misery ; and in 
their madness they did mischief by which they themselves were 
sure to be the first and greatest sufferers. We know that it has 
been maintained that the condition of the people at this period was 
grossly misrepresented for party purposes both by Whigs and 
Tories, and that, in spite of partial distress, the people were really 
well off. Now we hold this to be a capital error, and one which, if 
entertained, must not only lead to a very erroneous view of the 
nature of the reform struggle, but also prevent those who entertain 
it from doing justice to the government by which the Eeform Bill 
was proposed, and the House of Commons by which it was carried. 
Were the people goaded on by suffering to demand reform, or were 
they incited to it by the arts of a party ? That the former is the 
true explanation of the matter is proved by innumerable petitions, 
from every county of England, presented to the House of Commons 
in the course of the year 18SO,on0 hundred and eighty-five of which 
the author of this work has examined, and which distinctly show 
the distress that then prevailed in every part of the kingdom and 
in every branch of industry.* These petitions, with scarcely a 
single exception, breathe an ardent spirit of loyalty and attachment 
to the institutions of the country. Agreeing in the existence and 
extremity of the distress, they ascribed it to different causes ; some 
to excessive taxation, some to the malt-tax, some to the East India 
Company, some to the state of the currency, to paper money, 
machinery, or the corn-laws ; and the prayers of the petitioners are 
as various as their opinions. 

The French Revolution of 1880, and the events which followed 
it both in France and England, impressed a new direction on the 
feelings of the working classes, and especially on the more ignorant 
portion of the agricultural labourers. Finding that a neighbouring 
people bad risen in insurrection and overthrown their government ; 
having discovered that the ruling few with all their politics are no 
match for the misgoverned many when they combine in their fury 
and despair, they resolve that they will have bread, or that none 

• Fgr full proof of this allegation, see my History of the Reform SOI 
of 1832, pp. 78—95. 
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else shall have it. If they cannot raise themselves out of the pit of 
misery in ■which they are sunk, they will at least pull down into it 
those whom they regard as the authors of their calamities. Such 
were the feelings and such the designs which distress and mis^ 
had engendered ; and we have already seen the crimes and follies 
to which they bad led. But now a new light had come to these 
suflferers. The hated government of the Duke of Wellington had 
been overthrown, and had been succeeded by a new government 
composed of " Friends of the people.” They were told that the 
changes from which they had been taught to expect a removal, or 
at least an alleviation, of their miseries, were to be speedily made, 
and especially that the great measure of reform, which they had 
come to regard as the grand panacea for all their sufferings, was 
about to bo carried ; above all, that they have a “ patriot king ” 
devoted to the welfare of his people, who has chosen reform mini- 
sters, and is determined to give them every kind of support. From 
that moment hope sprang up again ; the tumultuous assemblages 
ceased; the incendiary fires became loss frequent; trade revived, 
distress diminished ; and a proclamation issued by the govern- 
ment, condemning the outrages and directing that they should be 
promptly repressed, found the people already contrite and sub- 
missive. The reform government, however, were determined to 
show that, though friends of the people, they were no friends of 
their excesses. Special commissions were issued for the trial of the 
rick-burncrs and machine-breakers, who had been apprehended in 
great numbers; and by a mixture of judicious lenity and judicious 
severity, the last remnants of insubordination were almost entirely 
trampled out. The distress of the manufacturing districts, though 
loss severe, was far from being inconsiderable, and manifested itself 
in strikes, disturbances, and assassinations. 

In Ireland, the failure of the potato crop had been followed by 
actual famine, and a fearful increase of those outrages and assassi- 
nations so common at all times as to be regarded by English states- 
men as the chronic and irremediable malady of the country. 

In all those cases the ministers, feeling themselves strong in the 
confidence of the people, acted vigorously and wisely, and their 
bitterest opponents were obliged to confess that they manifested 
more firmness than tbeir predecessors in office. They did what 
they could, which was but little, to mitigate the immediate suffer- 
ings of the unhappy and long-misgoverned Irish ; they vindicated 
the majesty of the law by putting down and publishing*' crim^ as 
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Ut as it was possible to do so. O’CoBnell, who had now commenced 
an agitation for the repeal of the union with England, was prose- 
cuted and convicted, though be was ultimately allowed to escape 
punishment; and all that could be done to repress violence and 
disorder was done by the government. 
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CHAPTER n. 

FIBST ikthodbotion of the reform bill. 

Such was the aspect of affairs when parliament reassembled on the 
3rd of February, 1831. Earl Grey, after presenting numerous 
petitions in favour of refornpi, announced that a measure on that 
subject had been framed, which would be effective without exceed- 
ing the bounds of a just and well-advised moderation, and would be 
submitted to the other House of Parliament at as early a period as 
possible. In the Lower House Lord Althorp announced that the 
bill would be introduced on Tuesday, the 1st of March, by Lord J. 
Russell, who had been selected by the government for the discharge 
of this important duty, in consequence of the ability and perse- 
verance he had displayed in advocating parliamentary reform in 
days when it was unpopular. 

The selection of Lord John Russell to introduce the bill was 
not only wise, but almost necessary. Lord Althorp — good-natured, 
courteous, thoroughly honest, a sincere, tried, and enthusiastic re- 
former, but feeble and incapable as a legislator, and as a speaker so 
hesitating, tedious, and embarrassed, that it was painful to listen 
to him — was no match for such antagonists as Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir C. Wetherell, Mr. Croker, and other able debaters, who sat on 
the opposite side of the house, and were sure to offer the most per- 
tinacious opposition to the intended measure. Other members of 
the cabinet rather accepted the bill as a concession to the demands 
of the people that could no longer be safely denied, than as a 
measure desirable on its own account. Others, again, had not the 
weight and the moderation which the task required. It therefore 
"devolved almost inevitably on Lord John Russell, whose connection 
j^th the house of Bedford — identified with most of tlie gr^t 
struowles for English Liberty in modem times — gave him'oreat 
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•weight ; whose kno'BTi courage, patience, perseverance, tried attach- 
ment in the cause of reform, and above all, whose virtuous and 
noble character pointed him out as pre-eminently fitted to take 
charge of the great measure on which the government deliberately 
stak^ its existence, and on the strength of which it claimed, and 
received the support of the great body of the nation. 

This selection was not, however, allowed to pass unchallenged. 
In referring to it. Sir C. Wotherell fostened on the fhct that Lord J. 
Bussell was not a member of the cabinet, and insinuated that the 
measure was committed to him because it had not the support of 
the whole government. This insinuation Lord Althorp vigorously 
repelled, declaring that every member of the cabinet was favourable 
to the bill, and that it would be regarded as a government measure. 
In jnstification of the arrangement, be reminded the House that 
the celebrated East India Bill was brought forward by Mr. Burke, 
who, like Lord J. Bussell, was paymaster of the forces, and not a 
member of the cabinet. 

The most serious difficulties which the new ministry encountered 
arose out of their financial measures. On this subject the expecta- 
tions of their followers had been highly raised. At the last general 
election “ reform ”l and “ retrenchment ” bad figured together on 
their banners. On every hustings their candidates had exaggerated 
and inveighed against the extravagance of preceding administrations, 
and had led the people to expect that the accession of the Whig 
party to power would be at once followed by an enormous reduction 
in the public expenditure and the burdens of the people. Moreover, 
the new government had come into office through the success of Sir 
BL Parnell’s motion on the civil list. It was therefore confidently 
expected by the supporters of the ministry both in and out of par- 
liament, that very considerable redactions would be made ; that the 
civil list, in particular, would be at om^ brought under the control 
and supervision of the House, and man^ items of expenditure struck 
out. The government, ho'wover, found themselves very much em- 
barrassed by these expectations. William IV. was quite as tenacious 
of his supposed right to control the cml-list expenditure, and quite 
os much opposed to any parliamentary interference with that fund, 
or any reduction of it, as the most unreforming of his predecessors. 
The new government were most anxious to propitiate the sovereign, 
but they could not altogether ignore the circumstances under which 
they had obtained office. Again, when they turned tbeir eyes from 
the civil list to the general expenditure of the country, they found 
thal^ef succeeded an admiuietiation which had made great reduc- 
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tioDS, and in some respects had carried them farther than, under the 
present circumstances of the eonntey, ministers considered safe or 
prudent They were almost, or altogether, new to office, and to a 
great extent in the hands of subordinate officials appointed by pre- 
ceding govemmente, who hated the names of reform and reteenoh- 
ment, and who, though obliged to work under the government, 
•were little disposed to suggest reductions, or to assist in carrying 
them out. Lord Althorp,'with all his amiability and personal popn^ 
larity, was a wretched chancellor of the exchequer. The consequence 
■was, that the financial measures of the government signally greatly 
disappointed the expectations of the nation, which saw, with sur- 
prise and displeasure, that the pension-list was untouched; the 
army increased by 7000 men, the navy by 3000; and that an 
annuity of 100,000i. was voted to the queen in case she should 
survive her husband. But the disappointment was soon forgotten 
in the general joy and enthusiasm which the provisions of the 
magisterial measure of reform excited. In the mean time the press 
did great service to the government. It jiointed out the difficulties 
in which the ministry were placed in a parliament filled with the 
nominees of boroughmongera. It asked whether a patriotic and 
reforming king was not to be treated as liberally as his nnreform- 
ing predecessors. And it reminded the country that a reformed 
House of Commons would speedily enable the ministry to deal with 
financial questions more vigorously and unsparingly. By these 
and other arguments it palliated, if it could not altogether cover, 
the financial failures of the ministry. 

At length the long-expected Ist of March arrived. The state 
of the House and of all its approaches testified to tlie intensity of 
the public feeling. Never before had there been so great a desire 
to witness the proceedings ; never had the approaches to the House 
been so thronged. The lobbies, the staircases leading to the 
galleries, were all crowded. The business on which the House 
was engaged caused the opening of the doors, by which the public 
were admitted, to be delayed till nearly five o’clock. Than a 
tremendous struggle for admission took place, attended by so much 
noise and violence, that the speaker threatened to order the 
galleries to be cleared. This menace put a stop to the disorder, 
and the fortunate few who had succeeded in fighting their way into 
tlm gallery had leisure to look around ‘them. Only about a b'ondred 
members were present at the time, but every bench in the body of 
the House and in the side galleries bad its back labelled with the 
name of some member who had adopted this means of seeurijg a 
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•seat for tho debate. As the hour of six approached, the House filled 
rapidly, and before it arrived, scarcely a single unoccupied place 
was discernible. The clock was on the stroke of six when Lord 
J. Bussell entered, and was welcomed with a tremendous cheer. 

And now we have reached the commencement of that nnpa- 
ralleled war of tongues, which continued with some intervals night 
after night, from this Ist of March 1831, to the 5th of June, 1832. 
Its word-battles, intensely interesting to a nation in a state of 
violent political ebullition, would be insupportably tedious to the 
cool and unexcited reader, even in the most condensed form. 
Nevertheless, they must ever constitute the surface of our history, 
nay, to some considerable extent, its pith, and substance, affording, 
as they do, insight into the great conflict of social forces that was 
going on behind them, and of which these debates were the parlia- 
mentary outcome. Our undertaking therefore imposes on us the 
necessity of giving some account of tiiem, and particularly of this 
first discussion, more notable than any of those that succeeded it, 
because it was the first, and because it nearly exhausted all the 
arguments for and against the leading features of the measure. We 
shall therefore try to put before the reader not the speeches them- 
selves, but their distilled essence. We shall first allow Lord J 
Bnssell to unfold and explain his plan at some length, though still 
in a considerably condensed form ; then we shall give, with much 
more condensation, portions of the speeches of some of those wlio 
delivered their reasons for supporting or ppposing the bill. We 
have selected only those who are representative men, that is to say, 
men who expressed not only their own feelings and opinions, or 
those of a select circle of friends, but also the sentiments and views 
of large bodies of their countrymen. In every case_ we shall 
preserve the style and, as far as the exigencies of great abbrevisr 
tion will allow, the very words of the different orators. In this way 
we hope to give tho reader as good a notion as we can, in the 
smallest possible compass, of the nature and extent of the prtq|x>sed 
changes and of the manner in which they were regarded. 

After a short interruption, arising from the crowded state of 
"the House, Lord J. Bussell, amidst breathless and expectant silence, 
hut in a low voice and somewhat deprecatory manner, thus un- 
folded his plan. 

“ The object of ministers has been to produce a measure with 
which every reasonable man in tho countiy will be satisfied. We 
wish to take our stand lietween the two hostile parties, neither 
agrefiingiwith the bigoti-y of those who would reject all reform, nor 
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with the fanaticism of those who contend that only one plan of 
T^nnn would be wholesome or satisfactory, but placing ourselves 
between both, and between the abuses we intend to amend and the 
conTulsion we hope to avert. 

“ The ancient constitution of our country declares that no man 
should be taxed for the support of the state who has not consented, 
by himself or his representative, to the imposition of these taxes. 
The well-known statute de taUagio non comedendo repeats the same 
language ; and although some historical doubts have been thrown 
upon it, its legal meaning has never been disputed. It included ' all 
the freemen of the land,’ and provided that each county should 
send to the Commons of the realm two knights, each city two 
burgesses, and each borough two members. Thus about a hundred 
places sent representatives, and some thirty or forty others occasion- 
ally enjoyed the privilege ; but it was discontinued or revived, as 
they rose or fell in the scale of wealth and importance. Thus, no 
doubt, at that early period the House of Commons did represent the 
people of England ; there Is no doubt likewise that the House of 
Commons, as it now subsists, does not represent the people of 
England. Therefore, if we look at the question of right, the 
reformers have right in their favour. If we consider what is 
reasonable, we shall arrive at a similar result. A stranger who- 
was told that this country is unparalleled in wealth and industry, 
and more civilized and more enlightened than any country was 
before it — that it is a country that prides itself on its freedom, and 
that once in every seven years it elects representatives from its 
population to act as the guardians and preservers of that freedom — 
would be anxious and curious to see how that representation is 
formed, and how the people choose their representatives, to whose 
faith and guardianship they entrust their free and liberal institu- 
tions. Such a iierson would be very much astonished if he were 
taken to a ruined mound, and told that that mound sent two 
representatives to parliament; if he were taken to a stone wall, and 
told that three niches in it sent two representatives to parliament ; 
if he were taken to a park where no houses were to be seen, and 
told that that park sent two repr<sentatives to parliament. But if 
he were told all this, and were astonished at hearing it, he would be 
still more astonished if ho were to see large and opulent towns, full 
of enterprise and industry and intelligence, containing vast maga- 
zines of every species of manufacture, and were then told that 
these towns sent no representatives to parliament. Sifch a person 
would be still more astonished if he were taken to Liverpool, ■fbero 
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there is a large constituency. He would see bribery employed to 
the greatest extent and in the most unblushing manner ; he would 
see every voter receiving a number of guineas ih a box, as the price 
of his corruption ; and after such a spectacle, he would no doubt 
be much astonished that a nation whose representatives are thus 
^jhosen could perform the fanctions of legislation at all, or enjoy 
respect in any degree. 

“The confidence of the country in the construction and con- 
stitution of the House of Commons is gone. It would be easier to 
transfer the flourishing manufactures of Leeds and Manchester to 
•Gatton and Old Samm than to re-establish confidence and sympathy 
between this House and those whom it calls its constituents. 

“ I come now to the explanation of the measure which, repre- 
senting the ministers of the king, I am about to propose to the 
House. They have thought, and in my opinion justly thought, that 
no half-measures would be sufilcienti that no trifling or paltering 
with reform could give stability to the crown, strength to parlia- 
ment, or satisfaction to the country The chief grievances of which 
the people complain are these: flmt, the nomination of members 
by individuals ; second, the election by close corporations j third, 
the expense of elections. With regard to the first, it may be 
exercised in two ways, either over a place containing scarcely any 
inhabitants, and with a very extensive right of election, or over a 
place of wide extent and numerous population, but where the 
franchise is confined to very few persons. Gatton is an example of 
the first, and Bath of the second. At Gatton, where the right of 
voting is by scot and lot, all householders have a vote ; but there 
are only five persons to exercise the right. At Bath the inhabitants 
are numerous, but very few of them have any concern in the 
election. In the former case we propose to deprive the borough of 
the franchise altogether. In doing so we have taken for our guide 
the population returns of 1821 ; and we propose that every borough 
which in that year had less than ^100 inhabitants should altogether 
lose the right of sending members to parliament; the effect of 
which will be to disfrancliise sixty-two boroughs. But we do not 
•stop here. As the honourable member for Boroughbridge (Sir C. 
Wetherell) would say, we go jJw ultra ; we find that there are 
Jorty-seven boroughs of only 4000 inhabitants, and these we shall 
•deprive of the right of sending more than one member to parliament. 
We likewise intend that Weymouth, wliioh at present sends four 
members to parliament, should in future send only two. The total 
redffctimi tlins effected in the number of the Tr -imhors nf this Hot i 
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Trill be 168. This is the whole extent to which we are prepared to 
go in the way of disfranchisement. 

"We do not, however, mean to allow that the remainii^ 
boronghs should be in the hands of a small number of persons, 
to the exclusion of the great body of the inhabitants who have 
property and interest in the place. It is a point of great difficulty 
to decide to whom the franchise should be extended. Though 
it is a point much disputed, I believe it will be found that in 
ancient times every inhabitant householder resident in a borough 
was competent to vote for members of parliament. As, however, 
this arrangement excluded villeins and strangers, the franchise 
always belonged to a particular body in every town. That the 
voters were persons of property is obvious from the fact that they 
were called upon to pay subsidies and taxes. Two different courses 
seem to prevail in different places. In some, every person having a 
house and being free was admitted to a general participation in the 
privileges formerly possessed by burgesses; m others, the burgesses 
became a select body, and were converted into a kind of corporation, 
more or loss exclusive. These differences, the House will be aware, 
lead to the most difficult, and at the same time the most useless, 
questions that men can bo called upon to decide. I contend that it 
is proper to get rid of these complicated rights, of these vexatious 
questions, and to give the real property and real respectability of 
the different cities and towns the right of voting for members of 
parliament. Finding that a qualification of a house rated at £20 a 
year would confine the elective franchise instead of enlarging it, we 
propose that the right of voting should be given to householders 
paying rates for houses of the yearly value of £10 and upwards, 
upon certain conditions hereafter to be stated. At the same time it 
is not intended to deprive the present electors of their privilege of 
voting, providing they are resident. With regard to non-residence, 
we are of opinion that it produces much expense, is the cause of a 
great deal of bribery, and occasions such manifest and manifold 
evils, that electors who do not live in a place ought not to be 
permitted to retain their votes. With regard to resident voters, 
we propose that they should retain their right during life, but that 
no vote should be allowed hereafter except to £10 householders. 

“I shall now proceed to the manner in which we propose to 
extend the franchise in counties. The bill 1 wish to introduce will 
give all copyholders to the value of £10 a year, qualified to serve on 
jnries, finder the right lion, gentleman’s (Sir K. Peel’s) bill, a right 
to vote for return of kuisrhts of the shire ; also that leasebqldeK for 
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not less than twenty-one years, whose annual rent is not less than 
£50, and whose leases have not been renewed within two years, 
i^all enjoy the same priTilege. 

“It will be recollected that, when speaking of the number 
disfranchised, I said that 168 vacancies would be created. We 
are of opinion that it would not be wise or expedient to fill up the 
whole number of those yacanci^. Alter mature deliberation, we 
have arrived at the conclusion that the number of members at 
present in the House is inconveniently large. Besides, when this 
House is reformed, as I trust it will be, there will not be such a 
number of members who spend their moneys in foreign countries, 
and never attend the House at all. We propose, therefore, to fill up 
a certain number of the vacancies, but not the whole of them. 
We intend that seven large towns should send two members each, 
and that twenty other towns should send one member each. The 
seven towns which are to send two members each are as follows ; — 


Manchester and Salford. 
Birmingham and Aston. 
Leed.s. 

Greenwich, Deptford, and 
Woolwich. 


Wolverhampton, Bilston, and 
Sedgley. 

Sheffield. 

Sunderland and the Wear- 
mouths. 


The following are the names of the towns which it is proposed 
should send one member each to Parliament : — 


Brighton. 

Blackburn. 

Wolverhampton. 

South Shields and Westoe. 
Warrington. 

Huddersfield. 

Bolton. 

Stockport. 

Halifax. 

Gateshoad. 


Whitehaven, Workington, 
and Hamngton. 

Dudley. 

Kendal. 

Tynemouth and North Shields. 
Cheltenham. 

Bradford. 

Frome. 

Wakefield. 

Kidderminster. 


It is well known that a great portion of the metropolis and its 
neighbourhood, amounting in population to 800,000 or 900,000, is 
scarcely represented at all ; and we propose to give eight members 
to those who are thus unrepresented, by dividing them into the 
following districts : — Tower Hamlets, Holbom, Finsbury, Lambeth 
Next, we propose an addition to the members of the larger counties ; 
a sPeoies of reform always recommended, and which, I believe. 
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Lord Chatham was almost the first to advocate. The biU I shall 
beg leave to introduce will give two members to each of the three 
ridings into which Yorkshire is divided — the east, west, and north 
— and two additional members to each of the following twenty-six 
connties, of which the inhabitants exceed 150,000 : — 


Chester. 

Warwick. 

Stafford. 

Derby. 

Cumberland. 

Sussex. 

Durham. 

Northampton. 

Nottingham. 

Gloucester. 

CornwalL 

Surrey. 

Lancaster 

Devon. 

Northumberland. 

Norfolk. 

Essex. 

Leicester. 

Somerset 

Kent 

Southampton. 

Suffolk. 

Lincoln. 

Worcester. 

Wilts. 

Salop. 



“ I now beg leave to direct the attention of the House to that 
part of the plan which relates to the expense of long-protracted 
polls, and which, while it removes that evil, also greatly facilitates 
the collection of the' sense of the elective body. We propose that 
all electors in counties, cities, towns, or boroughs, shall be regis- 
tered ; and for this purpose maoliinery will be put in motion similoB- 
to that of the I Jury Act — that is to say, at a certain period of the 
year (I now speak of boroughs) the parish officers and church- 
wardens are to make a list of persons who occupy houses of the 
yearly value of £10. This list of names will be placed on the church 
doors, we will suppo.se in September ; and in October the returning 
officer will hold a sort of trial of votes, where claims made and 
objections stated will be considered and decided. On the 1st of 
December the list will be published ; every xierson who chooses may 
obtain a copy of it ; and it will be the rule to govern electors and 
elections for the ensuing year. The means of ascertaining who are 
the electors being thus easy, there is no reason why the poll should 
be kept open for eight days, or, as in some places, for a longer 
period ; and it is proposed that, nearly according to the present law, 
booths shall be erected in the different parishes, so that the whole 
poll may be taken in two days. For my own part, I may say that I 
expect the time will come when the machinery will be found so 
simple, that every vote may be given in a single day ; but in intro- 
ducing a new measure, it is necessary to allow for possible defects. 
Attempts might be made to obstruct the polling; and I therefore 
recommend two days, in order that no voter may be deprived of the 
opportunity of offering his suffrage. 
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" As to the countieB, the matter may be somewhat more difficult. 
We propose that the ohurchwardcns should make out a list of all 
persons claiming the right to vote in the several parishes, and that 
these lists shall be affixed to the church doors; a person to be 
appointed (say, a barrister of a certain standing) by the judge of 
assize shall go an annual circuit within a certain time after the lists 
have been publiahed, and he will hear all claims to vote and objec- 
tions to voters. Having decided who are entitled to exercise the 
privilege, he will sign his name at the bottom of the list, and will 
transmit it to the clerk of the peace, and it will then be enrolled as 
the list of freeholders of the county for the ensuing year. 

“Everybody knows and must have lamented the enormous 
•expense to which candidates are put in bringing voters to the poll. 
In Yorkshire, without a contest, it costs nearly £150,000; and in 
Devonshire the electors are obliged to travel forty miles, over hard 
cross roads, which occupies one day, the next is consumed in 
polling, and the third in returning home; the whole a manifest 
source of vast expense and most inconvenient delay. We propose, 
therefore, that the poll shall be taken in separate districts, those 
districts to be arranged according to circumstances by the magis- 
trates in quarter sessions, and not changed for two years. The 
sherifis will hold the election on a certain day; if a poll is de- 
manded, they will adjourn the election to the next day but one, 
and the poll will be kept open for two days. On tho third day the 
poll will be closed, and on the sixth day an account of tho number 
•of votes will be published. It shall bo so arranged, that no voter 
shall have to travel more than fifteen miles to give his vote. It is 
Also proposed that tho number of polling places in each county 
shall not exceed fifteen, os the multiplication of places for receiving 
the votes would give rise to great inconvenience. Wo propose that 
each county should be divided into two districts, returning each 
two members to parliament. There will be some difficulty in 
adjusting these districts; but I propose that his majesty shall 
nominate- a committee of tho Privy Council to determine their 
extent and direction. In some of the boroughs to which the right 
of representation will be continued, the number of electors is 
exceedingly small. Wo shall therefore insert in the bill a clause, 
giving power to the commissioners nominated under that bill to 
enable the inhabitants of the adjoining parishes and chapelries to 
take part in the elections, when the number of electors in such 
borough shall he below 300. That those are extensive powers I shall 
Jiot attempt to deny ; and if any "ontleman in the House will 
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sn^iest a better, safer, and more constitutional mode of effecting 
libe object, his majesty’s ministers will hare no hesitation in 
adx^tlng that mode, and waiving their own. 

"I have now only one thing more to say with regard to the 
representation of England. In all those new towns to which we 
propose to give the right of sending members to parliament, all 
persons who are entitled by their property to vote, shall be ex- 
cluded from the right to vote for the representatives of the county; 
but it is not intended to interfere with the franchise of those 
freeholders who are at present entitled to vote. With respect to 
the right of the forty-shilling freeholders, I do not think that there 
should be any alteration.” 

In obedience to the loudly expressed wish of the House, Lord 
J. Bussell then read, amidst great laughter and much cheering, 
a list of boroughs which the bill proposed to disfranchise, as having 
fewer than 2000 inhabitants, according to the population returns 
of 1821 ; as well as that of boroughs to bo semi-disfranchised, as 
having a population under 4000, according to the same census.* 

After mentioning what the government proposed to do with 
regard to the reform of Scotland and Ii'eland, Lord John thus 
proceeded ; — 

“ The result of all the measures comprehended in this bill, as 
affecting the number of members in this House, will be, that of the 
present number of 658—168 being taken off by the disfranchisement 
of the boroughs — 490 will remain. To that number five being 
added as the inoreaso of members for Scotland, three for Ireland, 
eight for London, and 90 for the rest of England and Wales, 
making the future number of members of the united parliament 
596, the decrease of the present number will accordingly be sixty- 
two. The number of persons who will be entitled to the suffrage 
under this bill, not previously possessing that right, will, I suppose, 
be in the counties 110,000 ; in the towns, 50,000; in London, 95,000; 
in Scotland, 50,000 ; in Ireland, about 40,000 ; and it is my opinion 
that the measure will add to the constituency of the Commons 
House of Parliament about half a million of persons, all connected 
with the property of the country, having a valuable stake amongst 
us, end deeply interested in our institutions. They are persons on 
whom we may depend in any future struggle in which the nation 
may be engaged, and who will maintain and support parliament 

• For those lists seo the author’s larger history, which also gives 
the prevailmg influence in each borough, and the number of the con- 
stituency. • ■ 
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and the throne in carrying that struggle to a snooeasM termination. 
I think this measure will farther benefit the people by inciting 
them to industry and good conduct. For when a man finds that 
by industry and attention to his business he will entitle himself to 
a place in the list of Toters, he will have an additional motive tO' 
improve his circumstances and preserve his character. 1 think, 
therefore, that in thus adding to the constituency, we are providing 
for the moral as well as for the political improvement of the country. 

" Language has been held as if I had said that the institutions 
of the country could by their own indirect strength defend every 
attempt at sedition, if no reform were adopted. In my opinion, 
the question has little to do with sedition or rebellion. The ques- 
tion is, whether, without some large measure of reform, the 
government, or any government, can carry on the aSairs of the 
country with the confidence and support of the nation. If this 
cannot be done, then it may become a question whether reform can 
be resisted ; but there can be no question that in such a case the 
British constitution must perish. The House of Commons in its 
unreformed state has nothing to look to but public confidence and 
the sympathy of the nation for its support. It appears to me that 
if reform is refused, all such sympathy and confidence will soon bo 
withheld. I ask whether, when the ministers of the crown con- 
sider that reform is necessary, when the sovereign has permitted 
them to lay before the House their proposition, and when they 
come with that proposition to declare in the most unequivocal 
manner that they consider reform to be indispensable ; and when 
people out of doors, by multitudes of petitions and millions of 
voices, are calling for the same thing, is it for the House of Com- 
mons to say, ‘ We are the judges of our own purity ; we equally 
despise the ministers of the crown and the voice of the people ; we 
will keep our power against all remonstrances and all petitions; 
and we will take our chance of the dreadful consequences?’ I 
appeal to the gentry and the aristocracy of England. In my 
opinion, they wore never found wanting in any great crisis of the 
country. When war was carrying on against the national enemy, 
they were always the foremost to assert the national honour : and 
when great sacrifices were to be made and great burdens to be 
supported, they were os ready to bear their proportion as the rest 
of their fellow-subjects. I ask them now — now that a great 
sacrifice is to be made for the public safety and the general good — 
will they not show their generosity, will they uot evince their 
p*bli 5 spirit, and identify themselves in future with the people? 
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I ask them to come forward Tinder these circumstances and give 
stability, political strength, and peace to the country. Whatever 
may be the result of the proposition I have made to the House, I 
must say that his majesty’s ministers will feel that they have 
thoroughly done their duty in bringing the measure forward; 
■neither seeking for the support of particular classes nor the 
-applause of the multitude. When they have felt it their duty 
to resist popular feelings, they have not hesitated to encounter 
■and withstand them by a firm and vigorous enforcement of the 
law, by which many disturbances have been prevented or sup- 
pressed, I trust permanently. By their vigorous enforcement of 
laws passed before they entered office, agitation has been made to 
subside, and peace has been re-established. In no case could it be 
said that ministers have wavered in their duty by bending to 
popular clamour, or by seeking to ingratiate themselves in popular 
and transient favour I have a right to say that, in submitting the 
present proposition to the House, they have evinced an interest in 
the future welfare of the country. They tliink that what they 
propose is the only thing calculated to give permanence to the 
constitution, which has so long been the admiration of foreign 
nations on account of its free and popular spirit, but which cannot 
exist much longer cxce]ft by au infusion of new popular spirit. By 
these means the House will show to the world that it is determined 
no longer to be an assembly of the representatives of small classes 
and particular interests, but that it is resolved to form a body of 
men who represent the people, who spring from the people, who 
have sympathies with the people, and who can fairly call upon 
the people to support their burdens in the future struggles and 
difficulties of the country, on the ground that they who ask them 
for that support are joining hand and heart with them, and, like 
themselves, are seeking only the glory and welfare of England.” 

Lord J. Bussell then sat down, amidst loud and prolonged 
cheering from all sides. 

The motion which he made for leave to bring in the bill was 
briefly seconded by Sir J. Sebright. 

The first man who rose to oppose the motion was Sir E. H. 
Inglis, member for the University of Oxford ; an elegant scholar, a 
thorongh gentleman, a worthy and honest man. He admirably 
represented the opinions and prejudices of the country gentlemen 
and clergy of the day. Nobody in the House was more deservedly 
popular and respected, none more strongly resisted every proposed 
alteration of the existing institutions of the country. Afte^ some 
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preliminary observations, lie thus proceeded to deal with the 
arguments which the proposer of the motion had advanced in 
favour of the bill 

"We are not sent here for the particular'siiot which we represent, 
but to consider the affairs of the country and the good of the 
Church. When a member is returned to this House, he ceases to 
be responsible to his constituency. It is at the end of the period 
when he has to serve them in parliament that he again comes 
before them, and it is then only that he is accountable to them. In 
the United States, in Prance, or in Belgium where there are changes 
from day to day, the proposition of the noble lord might find 
favour ; but in England the case is very different. I know there 
are such men aa Delolme and Montesquieu, who have taken on 
themselves to talk of representation being founded on the basis of 
population and taxation ; but I can And no trace of such a principle 
in any of the ancient times of our (institution. If it can be shown 
that places were returned to send members which were neither 
parishes nor market towns, I presume it will be admitted that 
those places could not be very considerable. Now, there are 
Haslemere and West Looe, 4 Which Imve never been one nor the 
other, and yet they have been called on to,, send representatives to 
parliament. And not only have small towns been called on to 
send representatives, but large towns have been left unrepresented ; 
and this is a most important point in answer to those who pretend 
that they only ask for the restoration of the constitution. Can the 
noble lord show that any town or borough has been called into par- 
liamentary existence because it was large or populous, or excluded 
from it because it was small? Tbo noble lord has tried to make 
much of the instance of Old Sarum. In one and the same year, tho 
23rd Edward I., a writ was issued to both Old and New Sarum, and 
in neither case was it conferred on account of population or taxa- 
tion. On the contrary, I Iwlieve it was given, in the first instance, 
to oblige some Earl of Salisbury, by putting his friends into the 
House. And in an account of the borough, it was stated that it 
had lately been purchased by Mr. Pitt, the possessor of the cele- 
brated diamond of that name, who has obtained an hereditary seat 
in the House of Commons, as much as the Earl of Arundel possessed 
one in the House of Peers by being the owner of Arundel Castle. 
How, then, <»n it be said that, according to the constitution of the 
country, noblemen are not to be represented and their interests 
regarded in this House? The cause of the creation of many 
bfltoXHFhs is, I believe, obscure ; but, on the other hand, some wera 
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as clear and as ivell ascertained as possible. It is fcno'wn that two 
writs to return members were issued by Elizabeth at the desire- of 
one of her favourites, Sir Christopher Hatton ; and Newport in the 
Isle of Wight had received its franchise to please Sir George Carew. 
This is the history of many of the small boroughs; and all the 
Cornish boroughs were formed in that manner. Fifteen Cornish 
boroughs had at one time received the right of representation, some 
of which were small villages, and none of them entitled to rank os 
considerable among the towns of England. It is in vain after this 
to talk of the purity of representation in former times. I defy the 
noble lord to point out any time when the representation was 
better than it is at present. I say, therefore, that what is proposed 
is not restorative. The House and the country may judge what it 
is ; but I will state, in one word, that it is Revolution — a revolution 
that will overturn all the natural influence of rank and property. 

“I have omitted to observe in the proper place, that many of 
the towns to which the noble lord proposes to give the elective 
franchise were considerable places at the period when the right of 
representation was given to other places, and yet they were omitted. 
Halifax three hundred years ago was known to have a population 
•of 8400 ; Wakefield was a most considerable town at the same time ; 
and Manchester, according to tradition, had not less than 5400 in- 
habitants for two hundred years before the year 1580; and, at all 
events, it is certain that at the latter period it possessed the 
amount of population I have just mentioned. But can it be said 
in answer to this that no boroughs have been created after that 
time, and that therefore it had not been possible to do justice to 
such considerable places? Just the reverse of this is the fact; for 
after the date to wliich I have referred with respect to Halifax, 
fifty-one boroughs have been summoned to send representatives to 
Parliament; and after the date with respect to Manchester, fourteen 
boroughs had received writs. But I have another objection to that 
port of the proposition of the noble lord in which he would have 
taxation and representation go hand in hand. There are individuals 
•who only come into this house by a casting vote. In such cases 
the minority is all but equal to the majority : and yet they are to 
have no representation. If this principle of the noble lord is ■worth 
anything, it is worth this ; that no person of such minority would 
be bound to pay the taxes or obey the laws that were enacted, as 
his representative had no share in their formation. 

“ The great benefit of the constitution of the House of Commons 
as it now exists is that it represents all interests “’id admit*? frij 
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talents. If the proposed change takes place, it will bo almost 
entirely confined to one interest, and no talent will be admitted but 
the single one of mob oratory. Many of those who sat for ' close 
and rotftn boroughs,’ as they have been designated for the first 
time by a member of the government, have constituted the chief 
ornaments of the House and the support of the country; but 
would, if this plan had been adopted in their days, never have been 
received into the House. I ask the noble lord by what means the 
great Lord Chatham came into Parliament ? By the bye, the first 
borough for which that great man sat was Old Sarum itself. Mr. 
Pitt sat for Appleby. Mr. Fox came in for a close borough ; and 
when rejected for a populous place, he again took refuge in a close 
borough. Mr. Burke first sat for Wendover; and when by that 
means he became known, he was transposed in his glory to Bristol, 
as Mr. Canning, who also first sat for Wendover, was transposed to 
Liverpool. When their talents became known, they were the 
honoured representatives of large towns; but would such places 
over have thought of selecting' Mr. Canning, Mr. Burke, or Lord 
Chatham, if they had not previously had an opportunity of showing 
their talents in the House ? It is only by this means that young 
men who are unconnected by birth or residence with large towns can 
ever hope to enter this House, imless they are cursed — I will call it 
cursed— with that talent of mob oratory which is used for the pur- 
pose of influencing the lowest and most debasing passions, of the 
people.” 

Mr. Hume, the member for Middlesex, and leader of the more 
moderate portion of the radical party, frankly declared that, “radi- 
cal reformer as he was, the plan proposed much exceeded his 
expectations, and that, with all his disposition to put confidence in 
ministers, he was not prepared to find them come forward with so 
manly a measure.” “ They have,” said he, “ fully redeemed their 
.pledge; and though, in my opinion, the omission to shorten the 
duration of parliament* and to introduce the ballot are deficiencies, 
yet as they are points on which a large number of members have 
not made up their minds, ministers have acted wisely in not 
encumbering the present measure with them, as they can be 
brought forward at any time as separate questions. ... I can 
assure the House, that all those with whom I have conversed are 
satisfied with the measure. Many whom I know to be the strongest 
reformers in England allowed that tliey have the utmost reason to 
be delighted. ... I have no doubt that many think the qnalifica- 
tio» too ■> there is too much sense in the British com- 
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mimity not to feel that vast good will result from this measure, 
though some may not immediately participate in its benefits.” * 

, The next speaker we shall select will be our old acquaintance. 
Orator Hunt, now representing the town of Preston. His* approba- 
tion of the measure was much less warm than Mr. Hume’s, and as 
the discussion proceeded, became icy cold ; in fact, was changed 
into something very closely approximating to opposition. He 
acknowledged that the measure went beyond his expectations, but 
declared that he had not heard a single word in the course of the 
debate that was new to him. " Alt,” said he, “ that has been said 
in this House has been said twenty years ago by the weavers of 
Lancashire. As the bill does not touch the rights of my con- 
stituents, I will give it my support ; but I am sorry that so little 
is said about the ballot and the duration of parliaments. The 
suffrage is not widely enongh extended, if the rabble, as they are 
called, are not to have votes. Am I to bo told that the people who 
have fought the battles of the country, the lower orders, whom I 
call the useful classes of society, are to be called on to pay taxes on 
every article of human subsistence, and afterward.s denied the right 
of choosing representatives? I plainly tell the House, and I speak 
the voice of millions, that such an exclusive doctrine will give no 
satisfaction out of doors. I am dolighted to hear that the rotten 
boroughs are to be sacrificed. Some honourable members have 
called the measure proposed by the noble lord not reform but 
revolution, and an alteration in the exmstitution. Now, I will 
admit that statement to be correct, the moment it is proved that 
rotten boroughs are a part of the constitution. When the honour- 
able member for Caine (Mr. Macaulay) talked of the rahhh, bo 
looked very hard at me ” (These words were received by tho 
House with shouts of laughter.) 

"I imderstand,” continued Mr. Hunt, “the meaning of that 
laugh; and I am only sorry that the honourable and learned 
member has not remained in his place, that I might have looked in 
the same way at him. ... I have been in the habit, for many years 
past, of attending large public meetings, composed of persons wliom 
the honourable and learned member for Caine has chosen to call 
the rabble ; but I will undertake to say that they are a much more 
intelligent rabble than the electors of Caine. That Cuhie is one of 
the most degraded of rotten boroughs; and I wonder by what 
chance the ministers have overlooked that most rotten and stinking 

* Mr. Macaulay’s speech is omitted, because it has been published in 
the oollection of his speeches. » <* 
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hole of corrnption in their sweeping measure of reform. We have 
been told by the honourable and learned member for Caine, that if 
the present measure is not conceded to the middle classes, we shall 
have revolution and massacre. What sort of massacre is it that 
the hon. member has alluded to? I remember that when the 
people of Manchester assembled together in 1819, as legally and as 
peaceably as the hon. members are now assembled in this House, 
for the purpose of petitioning for a reform in Parliament and a 
repeal of the corn-laws— and their petitions were couched in much 
more respectful and moderate language than many petitions which 
have been lately presented to this House — then, indeed, there was 
a massacre. (Ones of “ No, no.”) I say yes. The meeting was 
constitutionally and peaceably asseipbled, and what was the result? 
Why, a drunken and infuriated ywmanry — (“Order,” “order,” 
“question,” “question,”) — with newly ^sharpened sabres — (“ques- 
tion,” “ question,”) — ru.slied among the people and chopped them to 
pieces. (“No, no,” “order, order.”) They slaughtered to death 
fourteen — (“ No, no,”)— cut and badly wounded six hundred and 
eighteen.” Here the excitement and outcries became so groat, that 
Mr. Hunt was unable to proceed, nothing daunted, however, by 
the interruption, he lifted up his powerful voico above the tumult, 
and exclaimed in his most stentorian tones : — “ Where is the man 
who says no ? I repeat, that this mfunated yeomanry murdered 
fourteen, wounded and slaughtered six hundred and eighteen, of as 
peaceable and well-disposed subjects of his majesty as any I see 
around me at the present moment. At that meeting I was advo- 
cating tho cause of reform. And I was astonished to hear the 
noble lord, the paymaster of the forces, say, in bringing forward the 
present measure, that the government had not taken up tho ques- 
tion before, because the people of England had not called upon 
them in a manner to justify tho iuterferonoe of government. The 
people of England have for many years past been anxious for 
reform, and in tihie years 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, loudly expressed 
their wishes for some measure to amend tho state of the representa- 
tion. ... I certainly thought tliat the scene which was exliibited 
in the House yesterday, when tho noble lord brought forward the 
reform measure, had never been equalled since the time of the 
Eevolution, when Cromwell camo into the House and took away 
the bauble of the mace. When I was tried, condemned, and 
sentenced to suffer two years and six months’ imprisonment in a 
dungeon — (Here Mr Hunt was interrupted by laughter and loud 
cna# of, “ question,”) — I think it is very hard, that while soma 
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members, in urging the question of reform, have gone back to the 
time of Edward III., I am not allowed to refer to transactions 
which have taken place within the last twenty-nine years. (Here 
renewed interruption occurred.) Well, then,” exclaimed Mr. Hunt, 
“ I will tell the people of England, that the man whom they have 
sent to this House to advocate their right is not allowed to be 
heard. ("No, no.”) But I say, yrs, j/e.s ! I repeal,” continued the 
imperturbable orator, “ when I was condemned to sufter two years 
and six months’ imprisonment m a solitary dungeon, for advocating 
that question which is now advocated by so many honourable 
members in tins House, I little expected lo see a mea.suro of reform 
proposed by government; though I knew that Lord Chatham had 
said, that if reform did not como from within, it would come from 
without with a vengeance. The honourable member for Ciihie has 
said that none but a few crazy r.odicals in the street would ever 
dream of invading the rights of the throne. I ask that honourable 
and learned member where any of those radieals are to be met 
with 1 I am as thorough -going a radical a.s over jiaccd the Strand ; 
but I defy the lion, and learned gentleman to prove that I have 
ever proposed to attack the privileges of the crown, tliough 1 have 
often enough protested against the extravagance of the family on 
the throne, and the misconduct of this House which has brought 
the institutions of the country into disrepute.” 

We next come to Sir C. Wcthcroll, the comical member of the 
House, and withal one of the ablest — tlio darling and i.hanijuon of 
the high Tory party. “ It appears,” he said, ” that by this bill of 'the 
military paymaster, sixty boroughs arc to be depiived of their 
franchise, and of the right ot sending one hundred and twenty 
members to parliament, and that f<.ity-.seven are to lose one 
member each ; and that in the whole, one hundred and sixty-eight 
members are to be ejected from this IIouso. I do not wish to call 
this by an offensive term ; but as a great man, Mr. Loclm, has said 
that things should lie called by their right jiarne.s, I call this 
‘corporation robbery.’ But then thcro is to be a sort of resti- 
tution made, ‘ except that there will be sixty members less in the 
House than there are now.’ But does this make the robbery less ? 
.Is it less a measure of robbery and pillage, if you take from AB and 
CD, and give to EF, and if the House is to he composed of sixty 
members less than at present? The present cabinet of Althorp and 
Co. seem to have proceeded upon the precedent in the history of 
England which was given by Cromwell, Fairf.tx, Millburne, and Co. 
This plan of cutting off the boroughs and dimmishinp- the mintiier. 
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of metnbors has not the merit of originality ; for it is almost the 
same in form, in substance, and in principle, as the radical system 
of reform which was introduced by the regicides when they estab- 
lished a commonwealth in England.” 

After proceeding in the same strain at great length, the honour- 
able gentleman thus perorated : — 

"I have now performed, and I trust within reasonable limits, 
the duty which I owe to myself, to the British public, and the 
House of Commons, in making the observations on this bill which 
I have found myself compelled to make, and I have now but a few 
more words to utter. There existed in Cromwell’s time a purge of 
the House of Commons. (lAughter.) That purge was called 
Colonel Pride’s purge. (Laughter and cheering.) 'The gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House are close imitators of the Crom- 
wellian system; not only of his system of parliamentary reform, 
hut also of his sanitary and purgative system ; for they are prepared 
to expel, hy one strong dose, no fewer than one hundred and sixty- 
oight members from the House. J do not know what name should 
be attached to this sfiecific, for I did not conceive it possible that 
the country would see a repetition of such a process. Within the 
last three days, however, the House has boon promised a purge, to 
which, as no name lias been attached, I will attach the name of 
' Eussoll’s purge ’ (Screams of laughter, and great cheering for 
some time ) I say that the principle of the bill is republican at the 
basis ; I say that it i.s destructive of all property, of all right, of all 
privilege; and that the same arbitrary violence which expelled a 
majority of members from that House at the time of the Common- 
wealth, is now, after the lapse of a century from the revolution, 
during which the population has enjoyed greater happiness than 
has been enjoyed by any population under heaven, proceeding to 
expose the House of Commons again to the nauseous .experiment of 
a repetition of Pride’s purge.” Tremendous cheering followed the 
delivery of this speech, and lasted for several minutes. 

The next speech which we shall notice is that of Lord Palmer- 
ston, the representative of the party of Messrs. Huskisson and 
Canning — a party which had hitherto been almost as strongly 
opposed to parliamentary reform as the Duke of Wellington him- 
self. A considerable part of bus speech was taken up with justifying 
and defending the policy of tlio administration to which he lielonged. 
Coming at length to the question immediately before the House, he 
said — 

WJiat is it which for years has produced so much misgovern- 
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ment, so much disrei^ard of public opinion? The gross briberj 
practised at elections, by means of which parties come into parlia- 
ment, and undue influence at elections for members of this House, 
by means of which so many of them come in, either without con- 
stituents, or only with those whom they have purchased and may 
sell again. When, then, by such practices, tho people were driven 
to tear aside the veil of sanctity with which hereditary respect had 
invested even tho imperfections of the constitution, it was impos- 
sible that they whoso limited propositions of reform had been rejected 
would not be led to demand wider and more extensive changes. 
There are many men in this House who wish things to remain as 
they arc, and who arc willing to bear tho faults of the constitution 
for the sake of its many excellences. I will tell them, that if they 
are now driven to the necessity of choosing between a change which 
they lear, and tho evil consequences which would arise from the 
refusal of that change, the blame must rest on those who three 
years ago refused to make even the smallest concession to public 
feeling. If, three years ago, advantage had been taken of the con- 
viction of corrupt boroughs, to bring gradually iuto connection with 
this House the groat unrepresented towns — if, instead of drawing 
nice equations betwodn the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
they had turned reformers on even a moderate scale — the House 
would not now have been discussing a plan of general reform, pro- 
posed by my noble friend, his majesty’s paymaster of the forces. I 
supported all these plans of limited reform, because I thought them 
good in themselves, and becauso I saw that if they woro refused, wo 
should be obliged to have recourse to wider and more extensive 
changes. But my predictions were condemned and disregarded by 
the gentlemen opposite, if or reasons similar to those for which I 
then supported those limited propositions of reform, I am now pre- 
pared to support the more extensive meastu'e which has been pro- 
posed by my noble friend.” 

The next speaker was Sir E. Peel. Admirable in tact, in talent, 
and in the management of details, ho was unable to conceive or 
accept a great and organic change. His temper, cautious even to 
timidity, led him generally to yield before it wa.s too late, but never 
to yield too soon. The reform bill, however, involved far too large 
a stride for his mind to take at once ; and ho resisted it with all his 
power, and to the very last. Ho began his speech by declaring that 
he was not one of those who joined in taunting Lord Palmerston on 
account of the change of his opinions, and begged to assure him that 
his character, conduct, and views afforded a sufficient guar^,ntaf» for 
the ourity of his intentions. 
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Applying himself to the argnments which had been employed 
against the close borough system. Sir Eobert thus proceeded ; — 

" It is usually and, as it appears to me, most convincingly argued, 
that these boroughs are advantageous, by affording the means of 
access to the House to men who have no claims beyond their ability. 
Two objections have, in the course of this debate, been urged against 
that argument. The one — which, I must say, came with a very bad 
grace from the hon. member for AVestminstcr (Mr. Hobhouse), him- 
self a man of great ability — wa-s, that it is by no means desirable that 
men of splendid talents should be members of this House ; that in 
a reformed parliament, solid sense and integrity would be more 
highly valued. Now I, on the other hand, maintain that nothing 
tends more to foster the public respect for this House than its being 
the great arena of talent and eloquence, and that nothing would 
lower it more in public estimation than that it should be below the 
avoiage ability of educated gentlemen. 

" I have tins morning turned over a list of from twenty to twenty- 
five of the most distinguished men that have graced this House for 
the last thirty or forty years, — men of whom it might be said, in the 
glowing language of Lord Plunkett, that they wore possessed of that 
“ buoyancy of genius which would float them down the stream of 
posterity ; ” and I found that, with three exceptions, they wore all 
returned for boroughs winch thp noble lord’.s bill would wholly dis- 
franchise. There was Mr. Gunning, Lord North, Mr. Townshend, 
Mr. Burke, Mr, Flood, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, the 
Marquis Wellesley, Mr. Perceval, Lord Plunkett, Mr. Canning, Mr. 
Wyndhain, Mr. Homo, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Brougham, Sir S.Eomilly, 
Lord Castlercagh, Mr, Tierney, Sir W. Grant, Lord Grey, and the 
late Lord Livciqiool, all first returned for close boroughs, and but 
three of them ever members for coniitios. Nor is the mere facility 
of admission the only benefit. The introduction, by affording them 
an o]ii)ortunity — the essential condition of successful talent — for dis- 
playing their legislative ability on a larger scale, recommended them 
to a moro extended franchise at a more mature ago ; and again, when 
they, by cajirice, or want of money, or otherwise, were deprived of 
their larger scats, those close boroughs, w^hich the noble lord’s bill 
would destroy altogether, received them, and secured their invalu- 
able labours to their country. Such was the case when Mr. Sheridan 
was defeated at Stafford. Ho found shelter at Ilchester. Mr.Wyndham 
having failed at Norwich, took refuge at Higham Ferrers , and Lord 
Castlercagh, in like manner, having lost his election in the county of 
H^wn, was returned for Oxford. Mr. Tierney also, u'hen he lost 
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SoTith'wark, ■was returned for Knarcsborough ; and Lord Grey for 
Tavistock, when defeated in Northumberland. All this proves that 
the tendency, and not the mere accident, of the close-borough 
system, is to facilitate the entrance of men of ability, who otherwise 
could not obtain a seat in this House. And is this system, thus 
working so advantageously for the general weal — so fostering of 
talent and statesmanlike ability — to be destroyed, in obedience to 
the noble lord’s plan ? During 150 years the constitution, in its 
present form, has been in force; and I would ask any man who 
hears me to declare whether the experience of history has produced 
any form of government so calculated to promote the happiness and 
secure the rights and liberties of an enlightened people? Many 
other experiments have been tried to engraft democratical on 
monarchical institutions, but how have they succeeded? In France, 
in Spam, in Portugal, in the Netherlands, in every country on the 
face of the earth, with the exception of the United States, has the 
experiment of forming a popular government, and of uniting it with 
monarchy, been tried ; and how, I will again ask, has it succeeded ? 
In America, the House has been told that the most benoficont effects 
of a representative form of government are plainly visible. But I 
beg to remind the House that there is a wide difference indeed 
lietween the cu'cumstances of this country and of America. In the 
United States the constitution has not boon m existence more than 
forty years. It was not till the year 1779 that tho representative 
part of the American system of government was established, and 
since that time many important changes, as everybody knows, have 
been made respecting the mode of electing their president. As yet, 
everything is in nneortamty, for ever since tho first establishment of 
tho government of the United States it has been undergoing a 
change. I will not say it has boon deteriorating, for I wish to avoid 
all invidious phrases ; but it has rapidly been undergoing a change 
from a lepulilic to a mere democracy. The influence of tho execu- 
tive — the influence of the government — has been daily becoming 
less, and more power has consequently been vested m tho hands of 
the people. And yet, in that country, there is land uncultivated to 
an extent almost incalculable; there is no established church, no 
privileged orders ; property exists on a very different tenure from 
that on which it is held in this country ; therefore let not the people 
of England ho deceived, let them not imagine, from the example of 
the United Slates, that because democracy has succeeded and 
triumphed there, it will also succeed and triumph here.” 

He next pointed to the failure of democracy in the States Vif 
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South America, and maintained that the question of reform always 
flourished when there was either the pressure of some great difficulty 
in the country, or a revolufaon on the Continent. In support of this 
assertion, he instanced its being brought forward in 1745, during 
the American war in 1817, 1819, and 1822— in a word, in every 
period when there was great commercial and agricultural distress m 
this country ; and again in 1780, on the establishment of American 
independence; in 1790, at the commencement of the great French 
Eevolution ; and now again, when a new revolution had occurred in 
Franco. He concluded as follows ; — 

" I lament exceedingly that government should have determined 
to agitate such a question as that of reform at this particular crisis ; 
it would have been wiser, in my opinion, to have avoided these new 
causes of excitement ; for, depend upon it, that by this process 
throughout the land the first seeds of discontent and disunion are 
sown. In every town there will be a conflict — a moral conflict, I 
mean — between tho possessors of existing privileges and those to 
whom the existing authority and existing privileges are to bo trans- 
ferred. Oh, sir, I lament beyond measure, that government liad not 
the prudence to adhere to that temperate course of policy that they 
had pursued elsewhere. I lament that, if they did think it necessary 
to propose a plan of reform in this excited state of tlio jiublic mind, 
they did not confine it wiiliin those narrow limils which are con- 
sistent with tho safety of tho country and tho dignity of their own 
characters. They have thought ])roper, however, to adopt another 
course; they have sent through the land tho firebrand of agitation, 
and it 18 easy so far to imitate tho giant enemy of the Pluhstiues, as 
to send three hundred firebrands through the country, carrying 
danger and dismay in all quarters ; but it is not easy, when the 
mischief is done, to find a remedy for it. In the present difficulties 
of yonr situation, you sliould have the power of summoning all the 
energies of life, and should take care that you do not signalize your 
own destruction by bowing down tlio pilJai'S of tho edifice of your 
liberty, which, with all its impcrfeetious, still contains the noblest 
society of fieenien known to tho habitable world.” 

This speech was answered by Mr. Stanley * Ecferring to a pas- 
sage in which Sir Eobert Peel said that he would take the bill in his 
hand, and go with it to his constituents, and appeal to them on the 
ground of his opposition to it, Mr. Stanley observed — 

“ I suppose that every gentleman opposed, to this measure will 
make his appeal where ho has constituents , and those who are so 
• • • The late Lord Derby. 
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forttmate as not to have any conetituents — I mean individuals who 
are returned by patrons of boroughs — will doubtless make the same 
representation in the proper quarter. It is therefore evident that 
those gentlemen look more to the private interests, passions, and 
feelings of a large portion of the people, 'than to the wcliare of the 
country at large. But the right hon. baronet said, ‘ If any danger 
arises from this measure, impute it not to those who oppose it. I 
throw the responsibility on your own shoulders.’ I however will 
contend, that the responsibility must rest with those gentlemen on 
the other side of the House, who could not go on with the govern- 
ment because they wore prepared to resist all reform, and went out 
when they could not prevent it from being carried, though it was 
loudly called for’ by the people. If they afterwards endeavour to 
baffle the efforts of those who have succeeded them, they must take 
upon themselves the responsibility that will attach to the loss and 
defeat of that great measure. . . . 

“ My honourable friend (Sir E. Peel) talked of the advantages to 
be derived from nomination — he contended that it afforded an 
opportunity of admitting very clever men into the House, who 
might not be able to find a seat in any other way. Whatever 
advantage might be derived from this mode of admission would be 
more than balanced by this disadvantage — that the class of persons 
thus introduced would, whatever may ho theix talents and acquire- 
ments, not bo looked upon by the people as representatives. 

“ We wore told last mght that this measure would admit 500,000 
persons to the councils of the nation. In my opinion it will do no 
such thing. It will admit them to the possession of rights which 
belong to them from their wealth and intelligence, and consequent 
importance in the political scale. By this means we shall attach 
them to the institutions of the country, and gam more from their 
affection than we could by keeping them uneounocted with, and at 
a distance from, the benefits of the constitution. But then it is said 
that the measure is revolutionary. To inis it is scarcely necessary 
that I should urge more in reply than a mere denial of any such 
object on the part of those who introduced it. Is my noble friend 
who introduced the measure into this House a man without any 
stake in the country ? Is not the name he bears in itself a guarantee 
against any such inteiitiou ? Is my noble friend at the head of the 
government, who is said to ho strenuously attached to the privileges 
of his order, who has on more than one occasion been made the 
subject of attack on that ground, likely to advocate a measure 
which is to involve those privileges and the monarchy in one com- 
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xnon rain? Look round at the other members of his majesty’s 
government, and at those who come forward to support them on 
this occasion. Are they men of no fortune, mere adventurers, who 
would have everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by a revolution? 
Are they not men who have large stakes in the country and whose 
individual interests are bound up with the permanent peaee and 
security of the state ? What, then, could they gain by a revolution ? 
They conceive that they cannot more effectually secure the true 
interests of the country, and render its institutions permanent, than 
by basing them on the affections of the people. For my own part, I 
feel no alarm of the kind for the results of the bill. By that bill the 
influence of the aristocracy will be upheld — I mean the influence 
wliich they ought to possess ; not the influence of bribery and cor- 
ruption, not the influence of direct or indirect nomination. 

“ Ministers came into otfico pledged to economy, reduction, and 
reform. These pledges they have redeemed. They have cut off 
from themselves and their successors, for ever, that corrupt patron- 
age on which heretofore so much of the influence of government 
depended. With these views of the. measure before the House, I 
earnestly implore honourable members, by their sense of justice to 
the country; by their respect ot what is due to the peojile; hy 
their regard for that glorious constitution which has been handed 
down to them from their ancestors — (great cheering from the Oppo- 
sition) — I repeat,” said the hon. member, raising his voice, and look- 
. ing his opponents full m the face, “ I repeat, that constitution which 
■ ministers are now endeavouring not to violate, but to amend; by 
their regard for the permanency of our institutions, and the peace 
and security of the state, — 1 call on them, by all these considera- 
tions — by their respect for the petitions of the people for what may 
be lawfully asked, and cannot bo constitutionally refused — to sup- 
port his ma.iosty’s ministers in their endeavour to uphold and cement 
the li'gifirnato rights of the crown, the aristocracy, and the people; 
and by so doing, to fix the whole, as well as their own fame, on the 
imperishable basis of the affections of the people.” 

Mr. 0. W. Wynn, the sccrctarj- at war, but without a seat in the 
cabinet, stated that unless the projiositioii of the noble lord under- 
went a modification greater than he had reason to expect, ho could 
not give it his support. 

On Tuesday, March 8th, Mr. O’Connell resumed the adjourned 
debate. We have already seen the effect produced by his eloquence 
on the Irish peasantry ; it proved to be hardly loss successful in the 
Ho*se of Commons. He played on the passions of that highly cul- 
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tivated assembly with the same ease and success as on those of his 
ignorant countrymen, now convulsing them with laughtey, now 
almost molting them to tears, now firing them with indignation. 
On this occasion he gave the bill his most decided and anxious sup- 
port, as a large, hberal, wise, and even generous measure. “ There 
are, however,” he added, “ objections to the measure, I am, upon 
conviction, a radical reformer, and this is not a measure of radical 
reform. I am of opinion that, m every practicable mode, universal 
suffrage should be adopted as a matter of right ; that the duration 
of parliaments should be shortened to the time stipulated in the glori- 
ous revolution of 1688; and, above all, that votes should be taken 
by ballot. As a radical reformer, I accept this measure heartily. 
But there is another point of view in which I have a right to object 
to it. It will not carry its own principle into effect in Ireland. I 
think Ireland has been badly treated by it. The measure is, how- 
ever, too advantageous to be cavilled at, and this consideration 
makes me waive all paltry considerations to a measure which I 
believe will bo highly advantageous to the people of England.” 

After dealing in detail and at great length with various objec- 
tions which had been urged agamst the bill, tho honourable member 
proceeded as follows ; — 

" The charge of inconsistency and of creating anomalies comes 
with a very bad grace from honourable gentlemen who contended 
for the beauty of that system which gave Gatton as many members 
as Westminster. The truth i.s, that the ancient sy.stcm has been 
dilapidated and disfigured by those who now pretend to venerate 
it, and tho governiriont is endeavouring to build up again tho old 
and simple fabric of the constitution. Tho gentlemen on the other 
side have in some cases destroyed tho very foundations of that 
fabric, and have left no basis whereon a structure could bo rai.sod ; 
but, wherever they liave left even the nuns of tho ancient edifice, 
the government has endeavoured to build up again on such rem- 
nants, scanty as they are, which have escaped tlie lawless liands of 
the spoliators. Wo have next been told that this bill is a corpora- 
tion robbery, and we have had. that assertion .sounded in every tone 
except a low one, and every key except a minor key. But being a 
lawyer, and h.aving a little of the curiosity which belongs to my 
profession, I have gone through tho boroughs, with the view of 
ascertaining how many of them are corporations , and I have found 
that only sixteen out of sixty are so. Then, again, wo have been 
told that this bill is a seizure of franchises and of the rights of the 
people. Now I should be glad to know if the gentlemen who ^old 
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this language mean to assist me in my endeavours to carry 
tlie repeal of the Union. For if they think that the legislature 
has no right to take away franchises, what do they tjjink of two 
hundred boroughs being disfranchised by one single Act of Par- 
liament? Yet this was done by the Union. And were the voters 
tried and convicted ? Oh no ; so far from it, that forty of them 
were so innocent, that it was thought right to give £13,000 apiece of 
the public money to each of the forty. It was acknowledged that 
the people so disfranchised were innocent and guiltless, and I 
would ask the honourable member for Tamworth, who has called 
the present bill atrocious, and the noble lord who has called it ini- 
quitous, whether they mean to join with me in repairing those acts 
of greater iniquity and greater atrocity which were committed at 
the time of the Union.” 

After dwelling at some length on the advantages which the 
hill would confer on Scotland, and at still greater length on the 
injustice with which, as ho alleged, Ireland was treated, he thus 
concluded ; — 

“ It 18 said that the system has worked well. I would ask you 
to inquire fiora your agricultural population whether such is the 
ease — whether sucli a lact is reflected from the fires which lately 
hlazed through tho counties — and whether such would be the 
statement wo should receive if wo inquired from the unfortunate 
men who till our gaols, on account ot the late disturbariues in tho 
country. Does the Wilful Trespass Act, which gives the magis- 
trates such domimou over tho poor, evidence tho well-working of 
tho system ? Are the game-laws a jiroof oi such a fact ? Has the 
House listened to the complaints of the people ? I will give speci- 
mens to show liow tho boroughmongoniig rejirusentatives have 
voted upon questions of retrenchment, as an exomplitication of tho 
working of the close-borough system. From returns which have 
been mado with regard to divisions ou questions of retrenchment in 
1822, it appears that of niiioteen representative.s for boroughs with 
a population under five hundred, all voted against rotrcnolimont , 
that of the representatives of boroughs with a population over 
five hundred and not exceeding one thousand, twelve voted for 
rotronchmout, and thirty-three agamst it; that of the represent- 
atives of boroughs with four thousand inhabitants, seventeen 
were for retrenchment, and forty-four against it; and that ot 
the represeutaUves of boroughs with a population beyond five 
thousand, sixty-six voted for retrenchment, and sixty-seven agam-st 
it. #t was the boroue-bmongerinv parliament which saddled 
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the country with a debt of £800,000,000 or £900,000,000. It is 
saad that the country has enjoyed prosperity under this system. 
True, it ha^; but why has it been prosperous? On account of its 
great resources, and in spite of the evil effects of the borough- 
mongering system. Is there a heart in a true British bosom that 
does not wish success to the brave and generous Polos ? But if the 
despot of Eussia should trample them in the dust, could this country 
interfere? No, for the debt at once prevents her from doing so. 
The aristocracy and their dexiendents have fattened upon the pubhc 
plunder ; and the conseq^uence is, that the country is bound up in 
the manner I have described, and the only way for extricating it 
consists in calling the universal people of England around us. 
When I hear such triumphant assertions made as to the working 
well of the system, I would refer you to Ireland for the illustration. 
We have had a complete trial of it for thirty years at lea.st, and yet 
Ireland is one of the most miserable countries on the earth, with 
wretchedness and starvation spreading desolation through the land. 
I call upon you, in the name of that God of charity whoso spirit 
inhabits your bosoms, to do this great act of justice to Ireland, in 
the spirit in which it was intended, for the benefit of the people of 
England and of the people of Scotland; and by so doing to secure us 
against a revolution, the consequences of which fio man can furctell.” 

Thus diirmg seven nights did this debate drag on its weary 
length to a late hour of the 9th, or rather, an early hour of the 10th 
of March, when Lord J. Bussell at length ro.se to reidy. The num- 
ber of those who had addressed the House in the course of this 
debate was seventy-one. Of these, thirty-four spoke in favour of 
the measure, and tliirty-BCven against it. Of the foi mer, three sat 
for boroughs which the bill jiroposcd to disfranchise, and two for 
boroughs which it deprived of one member. Of thu thirty-seven 
adverse speakers, thirteen were members for boroughs which were to 
be entirely disfranchised, and seven for boroughs which were to be 
reduced to one representative. Lord J. Bussell, in his reply, briefly 
and temperately answered some of the chief objections which had 
been urged against the measure. The Speaker then put the ques- 
tion, “ Tliat leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the represen- 
tation of the people in England and Wales." This motion, in 
accordance with an understanding between the leaders on both 
sides of the House, was agreed to without a division. The ayes 
were shouted with a vehemence that made the old walls of St. 
Stephen’s ring ; while the noos proceeded from only three members ; 
one of them was uttered in a loud and defiant tone, the othe.. two 
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in a weak and dispirited manner, like faint echoes of the first. 
Leave was subsequently granted to introduce 'reform bills for 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The plan thus brought forward was received by the radical 
party with delight, by the Whigs with doubt, by the Tones with 
terror. It surprised all; for though it did not come up to the 
wishes of the radicals — who desired the ballot, more frequent par- 
liaments, and universal suffrage — ^it surpassed the expectations of 
all parties. By the great body of the people it was hailed with 
enthusiasm. From the moment of its first announcement they 
seemed to forget all the other measures which had been prayed for 
in their petition, and adopted the cry of “ The bill, the whole bill, 
and nothing but the bill;” which they sustained under all the 
changes and vicissitudes it underwent, till it finally became the law 
of the land. On tho other hand, the higher and better-educated 
classes generally regarded the measure with great alarm, as the 
commencement of the overthrow of all the ■established institutions 
of tho country. They had not forgotten that, under the first French 
Eevolution, tho landed proprietors had been stripped of their pro- 
perty and driven into exile or put to death ; and they dreaded that 
what they regarded as similar beginnings would lead to similar 
results. 

It may seem strange that a change, which all men now admit to 
have been a great and necessary improvement, should have been 
resisted by the wealthy and educated few, and carried mainly 
through tho exertions of tho poor and uneducated multitude ; 
hut there is really nothing very surprising in this circumstance. 
Tho same may bo said of almost every great imiirovement that has 
been effected in this or in any other country. The leaders of the 
movement have usually been men of rank and intelligence, and 
there have been found amongst their followers many men of liberal 
and highly cultivated minds — nay, sometimes, whole classes of 
such persons, on whom the existing abuses have pressed with unfair 
severity, may have joined them ; yet, as a general rule, the rank 
and file of tlie army of progress has been composed of the classes 
which constituted tho chief strength of the reform party. ■ But 
perhaps this truth was never more strikingly exomplifiod than in 
tho instance now before us ; for if we would put our hands on the 
men who brought the reform struggle to its triumphant conclusion, 
we must not seek them in tho ministry, “ in the leading bankers, 
manufacturers, and tradesmen,” who in various parts of tho king- 
doi^ petJtioncd for reform, but in the London mob, in the two or 
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three hundred thousand members of the Birmingham political 
union, in the determination of the great mass of tho people in all 
parts of the kingdom, to march on London at the first signal given 
by their leaders ; and if, on the other hand, we are asked to put 
our hands on tho quarters from which the most formidable and 
pertinacious resistance to the bill proceeded, we must fix on the 
court, the clergy, the two universities, the inns of court, and tho 
other ancient seats of learning. The true explanation of this seem- 
ing paradox is, that in political questions the belly is generally 
much more logical than the head. They who arc well off deprecate 
change, because, if it does not bring with it peril to their fortnne 
and position, it at least renders necessary efforts for the preserva- 
tion of tho one or the other, and that often of a character to which 
they are unaccustomed, and which jierhaps they arc unahlo or un- 
willing to put forth. But truth and right must ultimately prevail. 
The resistance thus offered may indeed defer the dreaded change, 
but cannot prevent its advent, and is certain to render it more 
violent when at last it does come. On the other hand, the very 
poor are tho first to feel the evils which result from a vicious state 
of things, and their demand for the remedy is sure to cause its 
production, whioJi they, guided by a blind but sure instinct, readily 
recognize and earnestly demand. And this is perhaps the true 
explanation of the old maxim. Vox popuh, vox Jhi ; a maxim which 
certainly rests on a foundation of facts very far from contemptible. 
It is not, of course, meant to be asserted that everything the people 
clamour for ought to ho granted , but it is a truth, confirmed in 
each case by tho verdict of posterity, that they' have almost invari- 
ably been right in their domaadu when they h.avo generally and 
persistently supported any measure of alleged improvement. The 
opinion of the rabble, as they are sometimes called, is by no means 
to be despised ; for it has often proved to he more correct than the 
judgment of men who have enjoyed a high reputation for states- 
manship. Unquestionably, in the reform struggle tho mob were 
right, and their learned, wealthy, and aristocratic opponents 
altogether mistaken. 

Tho government, encouraged by the fooling in favour of the 
bill, manifested by an overwhelming and rapidly increasing majority 
of the people, gradually assumed a bolder attitude, and openly 
declared their intention not to consent to any serious modification 
of its provisions. In fact, there was now no drawing hack. The 
nation was determined to be satisfied with nothing short of it ; and 
if tho government had faltered in their adhesion to it„mer pre- 
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pared to go farther still would speedily have occupied their places. 
From the moment that the Eeforra Bill was proposed, there could 
he no safety for the country until it was carried. And the wisest 
course would have been to have allowed it to pass without 
exasperating the popular passions by protracted resistance. Many 
of those who thought the proposed change far too violent, justly 
deemed tlnat the dangers of delay or rejection were far greater than 
any which could arise from the adoption of the measure. Others 
did not see tins — indeed, from their education and habits of thonght, 
could not sec it— and continued to obstruct and delay the passage 
of the hill until it had become evident to almost all men, that the 
country was on the verge of revolution, and that concession was 
indispon.sahle nnd inevitable. 

Among tile exiiedicnts to which reformers at this time had 
recourse, in order to insure the success of the hill, was the forma- 
tion or e.xteii.sinn of societies called political unions. These societies, 
which were established in all the chief towns of the omiiire, had 
a kind of iiiilitiiiy oiganisation, with the avowed design of “defend- 
ing the king and his inmisters against the boroughmongers , ” a 
name which now beeau to be applied not only to those who traf- 
ficked in .seat.s, but indi.siTimin.'itcly to all the opponents of tho hill. 
The chairman of tho Birmingham union publicly boasted that it 
would supply two armies, each of them as numerous and brave as 
that which had eonquoved at Waterloo, if the king and his minis- 
ters required tlioin in their contest with tho boroughmongers. 
Colonel Evans .at a reform meeting held in London, stated that he 
had just ariived from the county of Sussex, where two reform 
mcotnigs had been lield, and bo know that ten thons.and men were 
ready to niareh Irom Beigatc, if the measure before tho House 
should be deiVated Almost every town was paraded by largo 
bodies of men, marching in procession with banners and hands of 
music, and in semi-railitary array. They were still tolerably good- 
humoured, for they were confident of speedy success. Though the 
whole country was at tho mercy of these reform volunteers, no 
broach of the iieace was committed, but threats were openly uttered, 
and it was evident that if the measure could not bo carried by 
regular oon.stitntioiia] meau.s, it would be earned by force. As for 
the poor anti-reformers, it was clear enough that they were not 
likely to take arras, and that the king and his ministers could not 
require the irregular assistance of these unions in order to resist 
the|p. The true object of these demonstrations was to strike terror 
into the liearts of the opponents of the bill, and to deter the vovem- 
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ment and the king from faltering in their adhorenoe to it. The 
latter accordingly regarded the political unions with great uneasi- 
ness; frequently urged his ministers to take measures for their 
suppression ; and there can be no doubt that the terror which these 
organisations inspired caused him to waver in his support of the 
measure, and induced him to yield at several important crises of 
the struggle. 

The press, as a whole, and the Times especially, rendered great 
assistance to the reform cause, hy keeping alive the enthusiasm for 
the bill, by directing public opinion against its foremost opponents 
in and out of parliament, and terrifying the more timid of thorn 
into silence. Many newspapers which had hitherto supported the 
Tories now yielded to the torrent, and joined tlieir opponents; 
others ceased to appear ; many new journals and penny sheets came 
into existence, and largely contributed to swell the demand for 
reform, to which they owed their existence. The anti-reformers, 
on the other hand, started a few papers, and jmrehased others. 
Many of these wore edited with groat ability, hut thoir circulation 
was almost confined to the small minority whoso ojunions they 
represented, and they had little or no success in their endeavours 
to stem the tide of popular feeling which was running so strongly 
in favour of the bill. 

We have already mentioned the large number of public meet- 
ings that were held, and petitions sent up, in favour of parliamentary 
reform, while the character of the ministerial measure was yet a 
secret. These demonstrations hecamo far more numerous after the 
provisions of the bill had been announced. On the other hand, 
meetings of a more private character, less numerous and less 
numerously attended, and petitions with fewer signatures, were 
diligently got up liy tlie anti-reformers, to oountoract, in some 
degree, the impression made by those in favour of the lull, and to 
encourage its parliamentary opponents in tiieir rcsisfance. These 
proceedings, however, only served to render yet more strikingly 
manifest the generality of the feeling in favour of reform, and the 
numerical weakness of the party by whom they -were promoted. 

Never, probably, in the whole previous history of this country, 
had the public feeling been so strongly and rapidly excited, as at 
the moment when the hill was brought before the House of Com- 
mons for a .second reading. In every town of the empire, thousands 
each day were waiting with eagerness the arrival of the coach which 
brought down from London the reports of the parliamentaiy 
debates. They were read with the utmost avidity, every ar^ufuent 
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was warmly discussed in the streete, and in every public place to 
which newspapers came. Men who are accustomed to the calm 
and almost careless manner in which the proceedings of parliament 
are read in the present day, can hardly realize the fiery excitement 
with which they were expected and discussed during the debates 
on the Reform Bill. This excitement became more and more 
intense as the time approached when the great trial of strength was 
to take place between the supporters and opponents of the bill, on 
the division at the second readmg, by which the general principle 
of the bill would be affirmed or rejected. 

On the evening of the 2l8t of March, Lord J. Bussell, without 
any preliminary observations, moved the second reading of the bill. 
He was followed by Sir E. Vyvian, member for the county of Corn- 
wall, who moved that it should be read a second time that day six 
months, promising at the same time that if his motion should be 
adopted, he would follow it up by another, pledging the House to 
a bill of a more moderate character. His speech, like many others 
delivered on the same side of the House throughout the discussions 
on the bill, related much more to the first French Eevolution than 
to the question of English parliamentary reform. His amendment 
was seconded by Mr. Cartwright, and a debate ensued, which was 
adjourned to the following evening. Both parties were thoroughly 
wearied with the preliminary skirmishing in which they had been 
BO long engaged, and both were anxious to test their respective 
strength by a division. Accordingly, at the conclusion of the 
second night of the debate, the House divided, when the numbers 
were: — 


For the amendment 301 

For the second readmg ... ... ... ... ... 302 

Majority in favour of the aeooDd reading ... 1 

This victory was in many repects worse than a defeat. It 
obliged the government to go on with the bill with a moral cer- 
tainty that it would be so mutilated in committee as to render its 
abandonment necessary. And notice was given of a variety of 
motions calculated to interfere with the progress of the measure. 
One of the most plausible of these motions, and one that was subse- 
quently conceded, was made by General Gascoyne, who moved that 
it was the opinion of the House that the total number of knights, 
citiaiDS, ^nd burgesses, returned to parliament for England and 
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Wnles ought not to be diminished, on the plansible ground that it 
was desirable not to alter the relative proportion of members 
returned by the three kingdoms. As this was the first of the series 
of motions, the government, notwithstanding its apparently harmless 
character, determined to join issue upon it, and were defeated by a 
majority of eight. It was manifest that to prolong the struggle 
after this defeat would bo a waste of tinao and energy, and would 
only servo to help the opposition in playing their game of delay. 
Jfinisti'rs had already hinted that an adverse decision on this ques- 
tion would force them to appeal to the nation. It was now resolved 
that the appeal should bo modo at the first moment that the state 
of pilhhc business would allow. 

Two groat difflcnltics had to he overcome before this resolution 
could be carried out. In the first place, the king had distinctly 
intimated to his ministers on their accession to ofiBcc, that he was 
not prejiarod to dissolve the newly elected parliament to enable 
them to carry tlieir Reform Bill They therefore had no right to 
claim the consent of the sovereign to a dissolution, and it was 
doubtful whether they could extort his consent to it by tendering 
their resignations. In the next place, the supplies were not yet 
passed, and many members who, though bitterly opposed to the 
ministerial measure, did not dare to vote against it, wore ready to 
join the opponents of tho bill in throwing impediments in the way 
of a dissolution. It was probably owing to ;the embarrassment thus 
produced that the numsters, on tho evening after their defeat, 
abstained from giving any explanation of the course they intended 
to take. Novertlioless, rumours of an intended dissolution were 
very rife, and tho matter was referred to in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on the evening of tho 2lBt of April, but the ministers declined 
to state what their intentions were, only Lord Althorp announced 
that in consequence-of the division on General Gascoyne’s motion 
it was not the intention of the government to proceed further with 
tho bill. An adjournment of the House was moved by Mr. Bankes, 

I on the ground that several other gentlemen wished to express their 
opinions on the subject, but for the real purpose of preventing the 
consideration of the supplies, and, as was hoped, thus rendering 
9 dissolution impossible for the present, or at least, delaying the 
•worogation of parliament over the following afternoon, when, in 
v-oordonce with a notice previously given, Lord Wharncliffe was 
'-o bnng forward in the Upper House a motion for an address to 
the king, praying him to refuse Ms oonscut to a dissolution. It 
was hoped that the kinv, encouraged by this address, would fcfuse 
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to allow hie ministers to dissolve ; or wonld, at all events, urge 
them to avoid the necessity for a dissolution by making such con- 
cessions as the opposition devised to extort from them. Moved by 
these hopes and considerations, Mr, Bankes pressed his motion to 
a division, and carried it by a majority of twenty-two. 

The position of the ministers was now, highly critical. King, 
lords, and commons were more or less hostile to them. The old 
Tory party bitterly regretted that they had assisted the Whigs in 
overthrowing Wellington and Peel, and were ready to give their old 
leaders a steady support. The parjigment had still six years to 
run, before the expiration of the legal terms of its existence, and it 
was hoped that during that time the duke might rally the Tory party, 
pass a bill transferring the franchises of a few corrupt boroughs to 
ladgc* towns, and so get rid of the Eeform Bill and its authors. 

Meanwhile, the question of a dissolution had been discussed in 
the cabinet, and had formed the subject of frequent letters between 
Earl Grey and the king, who had very reluctantly consented to it 
as a somewhat distant possibility. The necessity for a determina- 
tion had now become urgent, and a decision must be come to at 
once. Mr. Banke’s motion was carried on the morning of the 22ud. 
On the evening of the same day Lord Wharncliffe’s address, which 
in the ojiinion of the chancellor would have rendered a dissolution, 
constitutionally impossible, was to be brought forward, and was 
sure to obtain tbe support of the majority of tlie peers. It must be 
anticipated. The dissolution must take place that very day, and 
the king, if possible, ho persuaded to go down in person ; for if the 
parliament were dissolved by commission, the motion might be 
passed, and though it would como too late to prevent the dissolution. 
It was feared that it would have a very prejudicial effect. But the 
same motives which induced the ministry to wish the kmg to go 
down and dissolve at once, led the anti-reformors, who filled the 
court, to strain every nerve to jiersuado the king to refuse, and he 
was not unlikely to lend a willing ear to their persuasions, and to 
object very strongly to carry out with such unusual precipitation a 
measure to which he had all along been opposed. Under these 
circumstances. Lord Grey with Lord Brougham, who by the king’s 
directions accompanied the premier on all important occasions, 
waited on his majesty at half-past eleven o’clock on the morning of 
April 22ad, to urge him to go down and dissolve parliament that 
very afternoon. 

Earl Grey, the pink and pattern of loyalty and chivalrous 
courtesy, shrank from tbe disagreeable errand, and requested his 
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bolder and less courtif colleague to introduce the subject, begging 
bim at the same time to manage the susceptibility of the king as 
much as possible. 

The chancellor accordingly approached the subject yery care- 
fully, prefacing the disagreeable message with which he was charged 
with a compliment on, the king’s desire to promote the welfare of 
his people. He then proceeded to communicate the advice of the 
cabinet, adding, that they were unanimous in offering it. 

“ What ! ” exclaimed the king, “ would you have me dismiss in 
this summary manner a parliament which has granted me so 
splendid a civil list, and given my queen so liberal an annuity in 
case she survives me ? ” 

“ No doubt, sire,” Lord Brougham replied, “ in these respects 
they have acted wisely and honourably ; but your majesty’s advisers 
are all of opinion that, in the present state of affairs, every hour 
that this parliament continues to sit is pregnant with danger to the 
peace and security of your kingdom, and they humbly beseech 
your majesty to go down this very day and prorogue it. If you do 
not, they cannot he answerable for the consequences.” 

The king was greatly embarrassed : he evidently entertained 
the strongest object to the proposed measure, but he also felt the 
danger which would result from the resignation of his ministers at 
the present crisis. He therefore shifted his ground, and asked, 
“ Who is to carry the sword of state and the cap of maintenance ? ” 

“ Sire, knowing the urgency of tho crisis and the imminent peril 
in which the country at this moment stands, we have ventured to 
direct those whoso duty it is to perform these and other similar 
offices to hold themselves m readiness.” 

" But the troops, tho Life-guards— I have given no orders for 
them to be called out, and now it is too late.” 

This was indeed a serious objection; for to call out the Guards 
was the special prerogative of the monarch himself, and no minister 
had any right to order their attendance without his express com- 
mand. 

“ Sire,” replied the chancellor, with some hesitation, “ we must 
throw ourselves on your indulgenca Deeply feeling the gravity of 
the crisis, and knowing your love for your people, we have taken 
a liberty which nothing but tho most imperious necessity could 
warrant ; we have ordered out the troops, and we humbly throw 
ourselves on your majesty’s indulgence.” 

The king’s eye flashed and his cheek became crimson. He was 
evidently on the point of dismissing the ministry in an expltJhion of 
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anger. " Why, my lords,” he erclaimed, “ this is treason ! high 
treason ; and you, my lord chancellor, ought to know that it is.” 

“ Yes, sire, I do know it : and nothing but the strongest conviction 
that your majesty’s crown and the interests of the nation are at 
stake, could have mduced us to take such a step, or to tender the 
advice we are now giving.” 

This submissive reply had the desired effect. The king cooled, 
his prudence and better genius prevailed; and having once made 
up his mind to yield, he yielded with a good grace.* He accepted, 
without any objection, the speech which had been prepared for him, 
and which the two ministers had brought with them; he gave 
orders respecting the details of the approaching ceremonial ; and 
having completely recovered his habitual serenity and good-humour, 
he dismissed the two lords with a jocose threat of impeachment. 

At half-past two o’clock the king entered his state carnage. It 
was remarked that the Guards on this occasion rode wide of it, as if 
they attended as a matter of state and ceremony, and not as being 
needed for the king’s protection. Persons wishing to make a more 
open demonstration of their feelings were allowed to pass between 
the soldiers and approach the royal carriage. One of these, a rough 
sailor-like person, pulled off his hat, and waving it round his head, 
shouted lustily, “ Turn out the rogues, your majesty ! ” Notwith- 
standing the suddenness with which the resolution to dissolve had 
been taken, the news had already spread through the metropolis, 
an immense crowd was assembled, and the king was greeted 
throughout his whole progress with the most enthusiastic shouts. 
These acclamations gratified his love of popularity, and helped to 
reconcile him to the step he had so reluctantly taken. 

Meanwhile, another scene was being exhibited in the House of 
Lords. The chancellor on leaving the king went down to the 
House to hear appeals. Having gone through the cause-list he 
retired, hoping to prevent Lord 'Wharncliffe from bringing forward 
his motion. But the anti-reformers had mustered in great force, 
and the House was full in all parts. It is usual on the occasion of 
a prorogation by the sovereign, for the peers to appear in their 
robes, and most of those present wore theirs ; but owing to the 
precipitation with which the dissolution had been decided on, 
several peers, especially on the opposition side of the House, had 

• This story is told on the authority of Lord Brougham himself, by 
whom it was oommunicated to the outhor, and who, when the truth of it 
was questioned by Earl Grey, very honourably came forward and vouched 
for t^ correctness of the nai'ration. 
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not been informed of it before they came down to the House, and 
consequently were in their ordinary clothes. A. large number of 
peeresses in full dress, and of members of the House of Commons, 
were also present. And now a struggle commenced between the 
two parties into which the House was divided. The object of the 
opposition was to pass Lord Whameliffe’s motion before the king’s 
arrival ; that of the supporters of the ministry was to prevent it 
from being passed. The firing of the park guns announced that the 
king was already on his way to the House, and told the opposition 
they had no time to lose. On the motion of Lord Mansfield, the 
Earl of Shaftesbury presided, in the absence of the lord chancellor. 

The Duke of Eichmond, in order to baffle the opposition, moved 
that the standing order which required their lordships to take their 
places according to their rank should be enforced. The opposition 
saw at once that this motion was made for the sake of delay, and 
angrily protested against it ; whereupon the duke threatened to call 
for the enforcement of two other standing orders, which prohibited 
the use of intemperate and threatening language in the House. 
Lord Londonderry, furious with indignation, broke out into a 
vehement tirade against the conduct of the ministry, and thus 
effectually played the game of his opponents. So violent was the 
excitement, that the ladies present wore terrified, thinking that the 
peers would actually come to blows. At length Lord Londonderry 
was persuaded to sit down, and Lord Whamcliffe obtained a hearing. 
But it was too late to press his motion, and he contented himself 
with reading it, in order that it might be entered on the journals of 
the House. At this conjuncture the lord chancellor returned, and 
exclaimed, in a vehement and emphatic tone, “ My lords, I have 
never yet heard it doubted that the king possessed the prerogative 
of dissolving parliament at pleasure, still less have I ever known a 
doubt to exist on the subject at a moment when the Lower House 
have thought fit to refuse the supplies.” He had scarcely uttered 
these words when ho was summoned to meet the king, who had just 
arrived and was in the robing-room ; he at once quitted the House, 
which resounded on all sides with cries of “ hear ” and " the king.” 

This tumult having in some degree subsided. Lord Mansfield 
addressed the House, regretting the scene which had just occurred, 
and condemning the dissolution, which he qualified as an act by 
which the ministers were making the sovereign the instrument of 
his own destruction. 

He was interrupted by another storm of violence and confusion, 
which was at length appeased by the announcement that the king 
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was at hand. When he entered, the assembly had recovered its 
usual calm and decorous tranquilhty. The members of the House 
of Commons having been summoned to the bar, the king, in a loud 
and firm voice, pronounced his speech, which commenced with the 
following words : — 

“ My lords and gentlemen, I have come to meet yon for the pur- 
pose of proroguing this parliament, with a view to its immediate 
dissolution. 

“ I have been induced to resort to this measure for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of my people, in the way in which it can 
be most constitutionally and authentically expressed, on the expe- 
diency of making such changes in the representation as circum- 
stances may appear to require, and which, founded on the 
acknowledged principles of the constitution, may tend at once 
to uphold the just rights and prerogatives of the crown, and to 
give security to the liberties of the people.” 

While the House of Lords was agitated in the manner we have 
just described, a scene of scarcely less violence was occurring in the 
House of Commons. As the approaching dissolution had become 
pretty generally known, the House was crowded with members at 
half-past two o’clock, when the speaker, attired in his state robes, 
took the chair. 

Mr. Hodges rose to present a petition from Hythe, in the county 
of Kent, in favour of parliamentary reform. 

On the question being put, that the petition be now read, Sir 
E. Vyvian rose and made a long rambling speech, in which be 
asserted that the country was on the eve of a revolution, denounced 
the Eeform Bill, censured the ministers, and especially condemned 
their resolution to dissolve; and at length exclaimed, “The question 
before the House is whether wo shall be dissolved or not, because 
we have voted that the number of the English representatives shall 
not be reduced.” 

Sir P. Burdett called him to order : the speaker decided that he 
was in order nevertheless. 

Mr. Tennyson endeavoured, amidst indescribable uproar, to 
address the House, in support of Sir F. Burdett’s call to order. 

The speaker again rose and said, " This is not a question of 
order, as to whether an honourable member is to confine himself to 
the matter contained within the four corners of a petition, but 
whether the general scope and tenour of his speech has or has not 
reference to the subject-matter of the petition, that subject-matter 
bei^ parliamentary reform.” 
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Mr. Tennyson ; " I entirely agree with what has fallen from the 
speaker, who has drawn the line very clearly. But I will contend, 
that the coarse taken by the honourable baronet is disorderly ; and, 
even though the speaker should gainsay it, I will mamtain that the 
honourable baronet is out of order.” Here the honourable member 
was interrupted by tremendous shouts of “ chair.” “ It is, I repeat,, 
most disorderly and most unconstitutional for any honourable 
member of this House, be he who he may, to discuss before the 
House of Commons the question whether parliament should be 
dissolved or not." The cries of “ chair ” were again repeated in the 
same tumultuous manner as before. 

At length Sir E. Vyvian was enabled to continue his speech, 
and was still proceeding in a very excited strain, when the report 
of the first piece of artillery announced the approach of the king. 
It was received by the ministerial party with triumphant cheers 
and loud laughter, and cries of “ The king ! ” “ The king ! ” Each 
successive discharge increased the excitement and enthusiasm that 
prevailed within the House. 

Sir P, Burdett aud Sir R. Peel rose at the same moment, but 
the speaker decided that the latter had possession of the House. 
Having given his decision, ho farther observed, “ When honourable 
members call upon me to decide on questions of order, and I have 
endeavoured to give my opinion impartially, it is not perfectly con- 
sistent with the respect due to the chair to proceed farther with the 
matter.” 

Sir R. Peel then began to address the House, which was now 
boiling with excitement ; he himself too, for the first aud perhaps 
the only time in his parliamentary career, was carried away by 
strong irritation, which strikingly contrasted with his usual self- 
possessed and impassive demeanour. An eye-witness of the scene 
told the author that he had never seen a man in such a passion in 
his life. While he was speakmg amidst indescribable tumult, the 
sergeant-at-arms knocked at the door of the House, and summoned 
the Commons to attend the House of Peers, On the following day 
parliament was dissolved by proclamation. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

SECOND INTEODTOTION OF THE REFORM BUL. 

The dissolution of the parliament was a signal for general rejoicing. 
It was celebrated by illuminations throughout the country. In 
London, tlie Lord Mayor, finding that he could not prevent the 
demonstration, wisely put himself at the head of it, and issued a 
notice regulating the manner in which it was to be carried out. 
Some evil-disposed person caused another notice to be printed and 
posted, purporting to emanate from the chief magistrate, in which 
it was stated that the protection of the police would not be afforded 
to those who refused to illuminate. Fortunately, little or no mis- 
chief resulted from this forgery. Almost every house in the city 
was lighted up, and in the few exceptions that occurred little 
damage was done by the mob. At the West End, however, the 
houses of several leading anti-reformers, who naturally refused to 
illuminate, were attacked and their windows demolished, especially 
those of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Baring. 

And now the election struggle commenced — the last that took 
place under the old system, which allowed the poll to be kept open 
for fourteen days, during the whole or a part of which drunkenness, 
rioting, bribery, and every kmd of excess prevailed. On this occa- 
sion, the cry of “ The bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the bill,” 
rang from one extremity of the country to the other. The one 
question put to all candidates was, " Will you support or oppose 
the bill?” The nation was now thoroughly aroused; and there 
could be no doubt in the mind of any impartial person that nine- 
tenths of the population were zealously and enthusiastically in 
favour of the measure, and firmly resolved to put forth every effort 
to secure its success. But the other tenth — composed, as we have 
seei^ of the great majority of the educated and moneyed classes. 
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and of those under their influence — were determined to strain every 
nerve in order to defeat it. By each party large sums of money 
were subscribed to defray the enormous expense of the contests. 
Bribery and improper influence were resorted to on both sides, but 
chiefly on that which had most to spend and most to lose. On the 
other side, popular violence and intimidation were too often resorted 
to. A society called the Parliamentary Candidate Society inter- 
fered everywhere, by recommending candidates supposed to be 
favourable to the bill, and denouncing others who were behaved to 
be opposed to it. 

The boroughs destined to bo disfranchised by the bill, or rather 
their proprietors, with a few honourable exceptions, returned men 
resolved to defend their franchises. But in the great towns, and in 
all places in which the election really rested with any large portion 
of the inhabitants, the public opinion in favour of the bill prevailed. 
In England alone upwards of one hundred of those who voted 
against ministers on one or both of the two great divisions on the 
Beform Bill ceased to sit in the House of Commons, and made way for 
thorough-going supporters of “ the bill, the whole bill, and nothing 
but the bill.” The auti-roformers obtained a few isolated triumphs, 
to console them in some degree for the.se numerous defeats. Of the 
eighty-two county members for England, all — with the exception of 
about half a dozen representatives of some of the smallest — were 
pledged to the bill. In Ireland and Scotland the elections in the 
counties and open boroughs were equally favourable to the cause of 
reform. In the latter country that cause was disgraced by the 
ruflSanly violence of some of its partisans. 

Never perhaps had any election worked so complete a trans- 
formation. The reformers wore nOw an overwhelming majority. 
The survivors of the great party which had carried General 
Gascoyne’s motion came back a beaten and dispirited minority, but 
resolved to strain every nerve to modify, if not defeat, a measure 
which they expected to overthrow the institutions of the country, 
and effect their own political annihilation. 

On Tuesday, June 21st, the parliament was opened by the king 
in person. The intervening 'days had been spent in swearing in 
the members and other customary preliminaries. The king went 
down to the House of Lords in the usual state. He was received 
with the wildest enthusiasm, not only by the populace, who attended 
in immense numbers along the line of procession, but also within 
the walls of parliament by a well-dressed and fashionable crowd, 
which thronged the painted chambers and the lobbies thn^gh 
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wliich his majesty passed on his way to the robing-room, and thencQ 
to the House of Lords. The speech which the delivered on this 
occasion contained the following reference to the great question 
which engrossed the public attention : — “ My lords and gentlemen, 
I have availed myself of the earliest opportunity of resorting to 
your advice and assistance after the dissolution of parliament. 
Having had recourse to that measure for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sense of my people on the expediency of a reform in the 
representation, I have now to recommend that question to your 
earliest and most attentive consideration, confident that in any 
measure which you may propose for its adjustment you will care- 
fully adhere to the acknowledged principles of the constitution by 
which the prerogatives of the crown, the authority of both Houses 
of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the subject are equally 
secured.” 

The answer to the address was conched in terms calculated to 
disarm opposition, and was agreed to in both Houses after a good 
deal of desultory and unimportant discussion. 

On June 24;th the bill, in which a few changes had been made, 
was again introduced by Lord J. Bussell. His bearing and manner 
on this occa.sion were very different from what they had been when 
he introduced the first bill. Then he evidently felt that he was 
addressing an assembly filled with hollow supporters or determined 
opponents. His tone, therefore, was deprecatory, almost suppliant. 
It was evident on the pr&sent occasion that he saw tliat the game 
was in his hands — that he felt certain not only of the House of 
Commons, but — what was more — of the nation. His bearing be- 
tokened the confidence which this feeling inspired; and when he 
turned to his opponents, he spoke to them in tones of warning and 
almost of menace. 

On the 4th of July the question of the second reading was 
brought forward. Notwithstanding the thoroughness with which 
it had already been discussed, the interest taken in it by the mem- 
bers of the House, as evidenced by their attendance, had by no 
means diminished. Some of them had come down to the House at 
seven in the morning, while it was being swept, and had affixed to 
the seats they wished to secure cards bearing their own names or 
those of their friends. Mr Hume, who arrived punctually at ten in 
the morning, the hour to which it had been adjourned, found soma 
two or three hundred seats already ticketed, and among the rest 
that which he usually occupied. Thereupon, he complained to the 
sp^er^ who could only recommend “ a spirit of general courtesy 
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and acoommodaticm on the part of the members.’’ This debate, 
deeply interesting as^it was to the excited hearers and readers of 
that time, is totally devoid of interest to the readers of the present 
day. Every argument that could be urged on either side of the 
great question had already been advanced. The discussion was 
carried on through three nights, imtil about five o’clock on the 
morning of Thursday, the 7th of July, when there was a division, 
which strikingly exhibited the change that the composition of the 
House had undergone and the gain to the ministerial party, for the 
majority of one was now changed into a majority of 136; the 
numbers being — for the second reading 367, against 231, thus 
showing a ministerial gain of 135. It was remarked that the 
minority which voted against the measure equalled in numbers, as 
nearly as possible, the members returned by the boroughs which 
the bill proposed to disfranchise. A correspondent of the Times, 
under the signature of “ Eadical,” went through the whole list of 
the minority, endeavouring to show that, whatever might be the 
motives of their opposition to the bill, every one of them had a 
direct personal interest to serve in opposing it. 

There was small rest that morning for Mr. Attorney-General , 
his colleagues were all going homewards to their comfortable beds 
on the dawning daylight of the 7th of J uly, but he had to make 
his appearance at an early hour of the same morning at the Guild- 
hall, in order to prefer an indictment against the notorious WilhSni 
Cobbett, charging him with publishing, on the 11th of December 
last, a libel, with the intent to raise discontent in the minds of the 
labourers in husbandry, to incite them to acts of violence, and to 
destroy corn, machinery, and other property. 

The present generation have nearly forgotten this extraordinary 
man, who in the beginning of this century, and particularly during 
the period which elapsed between the battle of Waterloo and the 
introduction of the Reform Bill, exercised a most powerful influence 
over the minds of the working classes of England, especially in 
reference to the question of reform, which by his writings and 
lectures he had done more than any other man in England to pro- 
mote, though the violence of his language had made many enemies 
both to himself and the cause which he advocated. Born in a very 
humble position, and originally an unlettered private in the army, 
he had become by his own almost unaided efforts, one of the greateet 
masters of the English language that any age has produced. His 
pure, vigorous, racy, masculine Saxon, while it delighted the man of 
taste, was intelligible to the meanest capacity; and the viojenceof 
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his language and the exaggeration of his opinions, of which we shall 
presently have a specimen, were highly acceptable to the more un- 
educated portion of tiis admirers. He was, moreover, one of the 
most prolific writers that ever lived ; a man of untiring energy, a 
good lover, but a better hater ; bold, ardent, and uncompromising. 
Like most men of a very inflammable temperament, he was ex- 
tremely intolerant, and almost nnable to believe in the sincerity of 
any man whose views and opinions did not square exactly with his 
own. He often loaded those from whom he differed with the most 
unsparing abuse; and sometimes he attacked with the greatest 
asperity persons who had been his political associates and the 
objects of his warm eulogiums, for some trifling offence or difference 
of opinion. He was remarkably temperate, and abstained from in- 
toxicating drinks at a time when such abstinence was most unusual. 
His personal appearance was commanding. He was tall and ^reot, 
and the dress of an old English country gentleman of his day, which 
he usually wore, set off his person to groat advantage. His speech, 
like his writings, was plain, forcible, and emphatic. Such was the 
man whom the government determined to prosecute. They were 
anxious to show that, while they defied the violence of those who 
would not go far enough, they were determined to repress the 
violence of those who went too far, and to prove that, while resolved 
to. effect needful reforms, they were prepared to do more for the 
maintenance of public order than the feeble administrations which 
had preceded them. These motives, however, would probably not 
have induced them to embark in this impolitic prosecution, if they 
had not been urged to it by the king himself, who was much 
alarmed at the language and influence of Cobbett. , 

Cobbett, in his WteUy Megwter, had given notice of the day of 
trial ; and when he entered the court, the gallery, which was open 
to the public, was already crowded, chiefly by his admirers. On his 
entrance he was greeted by clapping of hands, which was followed 
by three loud rounds of cheenng. These tokens of sympathy he 
acknowledged with evident satisfaction, and, addressing himself to 
his supporters, he exclaimed: "If truth prevails, we shall beat 
them.” 

The article for which he was indicted was one that had appeared 
in his Polihcal Register, and contained the following passages ; — 

“ But without entering at present into the motives of the work- 
ing people, it is unquestionable that their acts have produced good, 
and great good too. They have been always told, and they are told 
iftw, and by the very parson I have quoted above, that their acts 
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of violence and particularly their burnings, can do them no good, 
but add to their wants by destroying the food they would have to 
eat. Alas, they know better! They know that one threshing 
machine takes wages from ten men ; and they also know that they 
should have none of this food, and that potatoes and salt do not 
bum! Therefore, this argument is not worth a straw. Besides, 
they see and feel that the good comes, and comes instantly too. 
They see that they get some bread m consequence of the destruc- 
tion of part of the corn ; and while they see this, you attempt in 
vain to persuade them that that which they do is wrong. And as 
to one effect, that of making the parsons reduce their tithes — it is 
hailed as a good by ninoty-nmo hundrcths, even of men of consider- 
able property ; while there is not a single man in the country who 
does not clearly trace the reduction to the acts of the !aboniers,and 
e8pap,lly to these fires ; for it is the terror of these, and not the 
bodily force, which has prevailed. 

“ All men, except the infamous stock-jobbing race, say, and 
loudly say, that their object is just ; that they ought to have that 
they are striving for ; and all men, except that same hellish crew, 
say that they had no other means of obtaining it.” 

The attorney-general urged, that the tendency of these passages 
was to excite the suffering people to a repetition of their crime. He 
treated Cohbett with much courtesy, speaking of him as " one of 
the greatest masters of the EngUsh language who had ever com- 
posed in it.” 

Cobbett, who was his own advocate, was not disarmed by the 
moderation or the compliments of his accuser. Not content with 
defending himself, he hurled wrath and defiance against his prose- 
cutors, and especially the attorney-general. Indeed, his object 
seemed rather to be to assail the ministry then to defend himself; 
and he appeared to revel in the opportunity afforded him of pouring 
out the vials of his indignation upon them. 

He said that the Tories had ruled the country with rods, but 
that the Whigs scourged it with scorpions ; and he concluded a very 
long speech by the following declaration : — 

“ Whatever may be the verdict of the jury, if I am doomed to 
spend my last breath in a dungeon, I will pray to God to bless my 
country ; I will curse the Whige, and leave my revenge to my chil- 
dren and the labourers of England.” 

His address was frequently interrupted by applause from the 
gallery ; and when he sat down, he was lohg and loudly cheered, in 
spite of the efforts of the ofBcers of the court •• 'V 
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His first witness was Lord Brougham, who was summoned to 
proT© that he had recently requested the publication of a paper 
by Mr. Cobbett, addressed to the Luddites, dissuading them from 
breaking machinery. Lord Brougham admitted that such was the 
case, but explained that the paper had not been published; on ac- 
count of some objectionable expressions it contained, and which Mr. 
Cobbett would not consent to remove. Lords Grey, Melbourne, and 
Durham had also been subpoenaed, and appeared on the bench ; but 
Ixird Chief Justice Tenterden, the presiding judge, who throughout 
the proceedings had treated the defendant with marked courtesy, 
having decided that the questions that Cobbett wished to put to 
them were inadmissible, he intimated that he would not detain 
them, and they withdrew. The jury, not being able to agree in 
their verdict, after having been locked up for fifteen hours, were 
discharged. Ten of them were for a conviction, and two for an 
acquittal. 

About this time papers were laid before parliament which ex- 
hibited in a very striking manner the injustice and anomalies of 
the system which the Eeform Bill proposed to abolish. Prom these 
papers it appeared that the boroughs of Becralston, Bossiny, and 
St. Mawe’s, each contained only one 10/. householder ; Dunwich, 
Bed win, and Castle Rising, two; Aldborough, three ; Lndgershall, 
four; Bletchingly, five; West Looe and St. Michael’s, eight. Of the 
boroughs in Schedule B, Amersham would have twenty-five ; East 
Grinstead and Okehampton, forty-two, each ; Ashburton, fifty-fonr.* 
On the other hand it was shown that the large boroughs which were 
retained would have fewer voters under the proposed than under 
the old system, and that the constituencies of the new boroughs 
would not be unmanageably numerous. Thus, that of Preston 
would be reduced from several thousands to 976; Birmingham 
would have 6,532; Manchester, 12,639; Leeds, 6,683. Other returns 
presented striking contrasts between the revenues derived from the 
disfranchised and enfranchised boroughs. Thus, Beeralston paid 
in assessed taxes £3 9s. ; Bramber, £16 8s. 9(i. ; Bishop’s Castle, 
£40 17s Id. ; while Marylebone paid £290,376 3s. 9il. ; Tower Ham- 
lets, £118,546 ; Finsbury, £205,948 ; Lambeth, £108,841 ; Leeds, 
£18,800 ; Manchester, £40,094 ; Birmingham, £26,986 ; Greenwich, 
£21,341. 

It was evident that the only hope for the opposition was in 

• It was intended that the boronghB in this schedule should h^ve 
their constituency made up to at least three hundred by the annexation 
of efSjoinmg districts. 
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delay. Accordingly, when it was moved that the speaker do now 
leave the chair in order to go into committee. Lord Maitland, the 
member for Appleby, urged that there was a mistake in the popu- 
lation return of his borough, and moved that his constituents be 
heard in person or by counsel at the bar of the House. Lord J. 
Eussell admitted the statement of the petitioner, that there had 
been a mistake, but thought that the present was an improper time 
to argue the case, and the House supported his opinion by a 
majority of 97. Still the question, that the speaker do now leave 
the chair, was before the House, and this question was met by the 
opposition by ten successive motions for adjournment, on each of 
which a debate and a division took place. At length both parties 
agreed to go into committee pro forma, and the House ac^ourned at 
half-past seven o’clock in the morning, to meet agam at three 
o’clock on the following afternoon. 

Thus the bill had at length got into committee with a majority 
able and determined to carry it through unimpaired, but with a 
minonty equally resolved to dispute the ground inch by inch, and, 
if not to defeat, at all events to delay to the very latest possible 
moment, the passing of the hated measure. They went on week 
after week quibbling, wrangling, disputing, and speaking against 
time. Each separate borough was warmly and unscrupulously de- 
fended, sometimes two or three times over. The speakers eulogised 
the purity of its electors, argued that its peculiar franchises 
formed an essential part of the British constitution, gave lists of the 
eminent men who had represented it; and when all such topics 
were exhausted, they rang — over and over again — the changes on 
anarchy, revolution, and military despotism. To give an account of 
debates in which every sentence and almost every syllable of the 
bill was subjected to every imaginable criticism and the work of 
two or three weeks spread over as many months would be absurd. 
All that can be attempted is to furnish a general idea of the course 
which the discussion took, and to recount, here and there, some 
incident illustrating the state of popular feeling, or which, for some 
other reason, seems noteworthy. The House was chiefly occupied 
on the evening of July 13th with the proposal of Mr. Wynn, that 
the enfranchising clauses should be considered first, in order that 
the number of places to be enfranchised being previously settled, 
the House might gain the required number of seats, and avoid dis- 
franchisement by uniting small boroughs. After a long debate, the 
proposition was negatived by a majority of 118. On the following 
evening, July 11th, Sir Bobert Feel proposed the omissien oi.the 
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■word “ each ” in tho first clause, -which enacted that each of the 
boroughs enumerated in Schedule A should cease to return any 
member or members to parliament, under tho consideration of the 
House. The adoption of his motion -would have had the effect of 
destroying the sense of the clause, and thus either getting rid of it 
altogether, or necessitating the substitution of a fresh clause. It 
was of course rejected ; but a whole evening had been spent in dis- 
cussing it, and reformers out of doors saw -with apprehension and 
regret that tho majority on this occasion had decreased to 97 — not 
from the defection of reformers but from their absence. The tactics 
of the anti-reformers were clearly succeeding to a certain extent, 
and the friends of the bill out of doors began to manifest great 
impatience and alarm. 

These feelings found vent in a manner which displays the pre- 
vailing spirit. It has been already mentioned that, on the night of 
divisions. Lord Maitland, who represented the borough of Appleby, 
asserted that it had been placed in Schedule A through a mistake 
in the population returns of 1821, which had been taken as the 
basis of the bill, and moved that his constituents should be heard at 
the bar of the House against the Keform Bill, so far as it affected 
their interests, and in support of the allegations contained in a 
petition which they had sent. Among those who spoke and voted 
in favour of the motion was Alderman Thompson, reforming mem- 
ber for the city of London, who was “ intimately acquainted ” -with 
Appleby, and thought that the population was sufficiently large to 
take it out of the list of proscribed boroughs. His constituents 
regarded a vote with tlie anti-reformers as an act of treason 
against the reform party. A public meeting of the livery of London 
— at that time a much more numerous and important body than it 
is now — was called, and he appeared before it. Ho received severe 
rebukes from several speakers, and was distinctly told that he was 
sent to parliament to support the bill in all its parts and stages. 
After listening very meekly to these lectures, he expressed his con- 
trition, and pleaded that such a prostration of body and mind had 
seized him, owing to tho fatigue arising from his close attendance at 
the House of Commons, that ho had committed an “ inadvertence,” 
and in order to avoid similar mistakes in future be would vote 
against every proposed alteration of the bill that was not sanctioned 
by the government. Tho meeting, appeased by his protestations 
and promises, administered some farther admonitions, which were 
received with due submission, and concluded by passing tho follow- 
in§*EesoVatiou : “ That the meeting of the livery of London, afto a 

a 
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full and complete inquiry into the ■vote of Mr. Alderman Thompson 
relative to the borough of Appleby, and his explanation of the 
same, are of opinion that ho acted therein inadvertently, and Mr. 
Alderman Thompson having renewed his pledge to give entire 
support to the Eeform Bill, this meeting feel themselves called 
npon to continue their confidence in Mr. Alderman Thompson as 
one of tho representatives of tho city of London in parliament.” 
The Tinm and reformers generally thought such a spirit as had 
been disjilaj'cd on this occasion highly creditable to the people. 
Anti-refunner.s, as tho reader will easily conceive, thought much 
otherwise, and took care that neither the House nor tho worthy 
alderman should soon forget the inadvertence that had been com- 
inittod, or tho severity with which it had been rebuked. 

On the 19th, the next day on which the committee sat, the House 
was brought back to a general question, by the following motion 
from Mr Maekmnon, member for Lymington: ‘‘That it he an in- 
struction to the committee, that the boroughs inserted m Schedules 
A and B (that is to sny, the Iwrough.s that were to bo eitbor entirely 
or iiortially disfranchised) bo considered with regard to their popu- 
lation from the Inst census, and not from that taken in 1821, as pro- 
posed in tho bill.” As tho census would not be ready to be laid on 
the table of the House for some time, it was clear that the adoption 
of tliis motion would cause groat delay, and render necessary a 
reconstruction of some of tho most important clauses of the bill ; 
but it afforded some boroughs a prospect of escape from disfranchise- 
ment ; it therefore attracted a good deal of public attention, and 
many reformers wore disposed to support it. 

Mr. Mackinnon’s projxisition was rejected by a majority of 
Bcvonty-fivc — tho smallest majority m favour of any leading pro- 
vision of tho ministerial bill throughout the whole progress of the 
struggle in tho House of Commons. It was subsequently adopted 
by ministers themselves, and tho measure which became law was 
based on the census of 1831. 

The real business of tho commiltco now fairly began, but did 
not go forward very rapidly. The whole evening was spent in 
a second wrangle over the borough of Appleby, which was at 
length condemned to political extinction by a majority of seventy- 
four. 

On tho following evening tho progress was somewhat more rapid ; 
twelve boroughs were doomed to parliamentary extinction, notwith- 
standing ^1 tho efforts of the opposition to delay their fate. This 
rate of proceeding, however, id not by any means satisfystho 
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impatience of reformers out of doors. They ■were beginning to 
eomplain of the forbearance and eonrtesy with ■ndiich the opponents 
of the bill were treated by ministers, and to ask such questions as, 
“ Why not (as Mr- Hobhouse has already proposed) meet at ien 
■o’clock in the morning ? ” “ Why not force the disfranchisement of 
nomination boroughs in the lump, instead of strangling the reptiles 
by the tedious and troublesome process of succession?” To all 
Tvhich questions ttimsters, heartily we<ary of the length to which the 
discussion had already gone, and contemplating with dismay the 
almost endless floods of talk that lay in prospect before them, lent a 
not inattentive or unwilling ear. On the 21st of July, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer came forward with a plan, of which ho 
had given notice the previous evening, “ to enable the House to 
make a more expeditious progress with the Eeform Bill.” He pro- 
posed that the order of the day for the House ro.solving itself into 
a committee on the Reform Bill should precede all public business, 
and that the house should sit on Saturdays for the reception of 
petitions. 

It was eventually agreed that the House should go into com- 
mittee on the bill daily at five o’clock. Other business intervened, 
and it was late on this evening before the Reform Rill came beforo 
the House. However, some progress was made. Doivnton, Diinwich, 
Eyc,Powey, Gatton, and Haslemere were all disfranchised ; and the 
speaker, at the conclusion of the sitting, announced that, in accord- 
ance with what appeared to be the wish of the House, ho would take 
the chair at three o’clock, whenever the attendance of members 
enabled him to do .so. The only earnest contest took place in tho 
case of the borough of Bownton, which had not, in the first instance, 
been marked out for disfranchisement, and which had a population 
considerably exceeding 2000, but which had been placed in Schedule 
A at the suggestion of the patron. Lord Radnor, on the ground of 
the smallness of its constituency, and of its being a nomination 
borough. Lord J. Russell, after stating these circumstances, added, 
that the borough might bo allowed to retain its right of sending a 
member without violation of any principle of tho bill, and left the 
House to decide freely on its fate. Thus encouraged, Mr. Croker 
proposed its removal from Schedule A ; and after considerable dis- 
cussion, its retention in that clause was decided by a majority of 30 
only, there being 244 for the motion, and 274 against it. 

On the following day the new arrangement was carried out. At 
five o’clock the House went into committee on the Reform Bill, and 
cont^ued, till about two o’clock, when it proceeded to the other 
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orders of the day, which wore very speedily disposed of. The first 
experience of the working of the new plan was highly satisfactory, 
as eighteen more boroughs were disfranchised. 

But reformers outside, though glad to see this improvement, 
desired still greater rapidity. They complained that, after a discus- 
sion extending over several weeks, the first clause hod not yet been 
disposed of, and there were sixty more, and the House of Lords after 
all. The division lists wore carefully scanned, and absentees on the 
reforming side admonished to bo at their posts, if they wished to- 
preserve the favour and support of their constituents. On the other 
hand, the Torie.s, delighted at these delays, were beginning to 
recover hope, and uttered very confident predictions that the bill 
would never be carried. Their vaunts increased the uneasiness and 
alarm of the reformers, and meetings began to bo held in all parts of 
the country, for the purpose of jietitioning the Commons to proceed 
with the measure more rapidly. Coventry took the lead in thia 
movement, and in ten hours its iietition, praying the House to pro- 
ceed more rapidly, received 3400 .signatures. 

Those efforts' were not altogether ineffectual. On the night of 
the 26tli the remaining boroughs of Schedule A were disposed of, 
with the exception of Saltash, which was feebly condemned by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, defended by Lord J. Eussell, and 
saved from disfranchisement by a majority of eighty-one. The 
borough of St. Germains was less fortunate. In this case the jiopu- 
lation of the town was considerably below 2000, but that of the 
parish to which it belonged was aliove that number. In the first 
bill it had been placed in Schedule B ; it was now removed into 
Schedule A, because it was found that thero were only thirteen 
houses in tho town and parish that were assessed at £10 and 
upwards. Mr. Eos.s moved that it should be reinstated in the posi- 
tion which it had originally occupied ; but he, and a host of others 
who followed on tho same side, failed to convince ministers ; and 
after a long discussion the proposal to picserve its franchise was 
negatived by a majority of forty-eight. 

At length, on the evening of July 27th, the committee reached 
the second clause of the bill, which enacted that for the future the 
boroughs n a m ed in Schedule B should return one member to serve 
in Parliament. Sir Eobert Peel at once rose, and proposed tliat tho 
word two should be substituted for the word one. In contending for 
this change he sti'ongly urged that the agricultural interest was very 
unfairly dealt with by the bill. 

The amendment was earnestly opposed by Lord J. BijsseH, and 
injected by a majority of sixty-seven. 
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Notwithstanding this adverse decision of the House on tho 
general question, the opposition strenuously and at great length 
defended each separate borough, and after each successive defeat 
again renewed the hopeless struggle with the same dogged and 
invincible obstinacy. Aldborough came first. Mr. Huncome, who 
denominated it a rotten and stinking borough, proposed that it 
should be sent back to Schedule A, or, in other words, entirely dis- 
franchised. He was eventually persuaded to withdraw his motion. 
The borough of Ashburton came next. Its two reforming members. 
Colonel Torrens and Mr. Poyntz, tried hard to avert its fate, but 
failed to convince tho ministry or the House. An attempt to 
obtain an inquiry into the amount of the population of Chip- 
penham, on the gi'ound that there was a serious error in the 
population returns of the census of 1821 for that place, was equally 
unsuccessful. Eight boroughs, being a fifth part of the whole 
number designatea by the bill for semi-disfranebisemont, were dis- 
posed of this evening, and on the following evening six more. Never 
were procrastination and delay so systematically organised, or car- 
ried to such a pitch of perfection, as in these discussions. There 
was a regular division of labour in the work of obstruction, which 
was afrangod and superintended by a committee, of which Sir It. 
Peel was tho president.'* Each Iwrough had its own band of 
ilefenders, wheeso business was not so much to endeavour to save it 
— for of that there was no hope — but to consume time in advocating 
Its retention. And in order to promote delay, the leaders of the 
opposition stood up again and again every m'ght, repeating the 
same stale statements and arguments, and often in almost the same 
words. The Spectator computed the number of speeches which had 
been delivered in committee between the 12th and 27th of July, by 
some of the leading anti-reformers, and found that Sugden had 
spoken eighteen times, Praed twenty-two times, Pelham twenty- 
eight times. Peel forty-eight times, Croker fifty-seven times, and 
Wetherell fifty-eight times. It is needless to say that the greater 
part of these speeches were inexpressibly wearisomo. Ministers, con- 
ikmned to sit and listen, and sometimes to reply, were taunted by 
their opponents for not answering their stale arguments, and rated 
by their friends out of doors for their mildness, courtesy, and for- 
bearance. These reproots was undeserved, for they were really 
doing their very best to push the measure forwards; but their 

• In justice to Sir E. Peel, it shonld be observed, that his opposition 
was much less vexatious than that ot must of those with whom he was 

fl- 'fl* ^ 
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opponents ■were men who, knowing the facilities which the forms of 
Parliament afforded for vexatious delay, were determined to take 
advantage of them to the very uttermost. We have an instance of 
this on July 23th, when more than two hours were spent in higgling 
■with the opposition for a sitting on the day follo'wing (Saturday, 
July 30). The thermometer at this time was ranging from 75° to 
80°, and eight hours of each evening were given to the Reform Bill 
alone, besides the time spent in other business. Ministers as usual 
carried their point on a division ; but tlio hours consumed in this 
unprofitable discussion nearly counterbalanced the gain. However, 
on this evening, the rest of the boroughs in Schedule B were dis- 
posed of according to the intentions of the government, with the 
exception of two, Sudbury and Totnes, which were postponed until 
the next meeting of the House, on the 2nd of August — the 1st of 
that month being the day a])pointed for the solemn opening of 
London Bridge by the Idng in person. 

Th'us the anti-reformers went on night after night, protracting 
the struggle by every possible artifice, suffering defeat after defeat, 
unchocjuercd by any gleam of success except the one soLtary 
triumph achieved by tho Marquis of Chandos, who carped an 
amendment, tho object of winch was, to give a vote to any farmer 
occupying land on Ins own account at a rent of not less than £50 
per annum, w ithout any specific tenure. 

On the 8th of September, tho coronation was iicrformcd as usual, 
but the cost was greatly reduced, and the ceremony shorn of much 
ancient pomp and time-honoured absurdity. 

Although the Reform Bill had now imssed through the com- 
mittee, tho contest was not ended, nor the resources of obstruction 
and delay exhausted. On Tuesday the 13th of Septemtor, Lord J. 
Russell brought up tho report, and called the attention of the House 
to one or two alterations he proposed to mako in the measure. The 
consideration of the report occupied tho House during tho evenings- 
of Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, with no other- 
result than that Derbyshire, Carnarvonshire, Ashton-undcr-Lyne, 
and Stroud in Gloucestershire, with which last borough Minchin- 
hampton was incorporated, each gained a member. 

At last, on the evening of September 19th, the tliird reading of 
the bill came on ; and in order that every man might be at his post, 
a caU of tho House was proposed but not enforced. The attend- 
ance ■was by no means largo. After the presentation of petitions, 
and some other routine business. Lord J. Russell moved that the 
order of the day bo read for the third reading of the Reform pilL 
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This having been done accordingly, he rose again and said, "I move 
that the bill be read a third time.” 

The anti-reformers expected a long discussion on this motion, 
and very few'of them were in their places. Sir J. Scarlett, the only 
leading member of the opposition present, attempted to speak 
against time, but quailed before the vehement shouts of “divide” 
with which he was met, and, after persisting for a few minutes, 
during which his voice was drowned by the clamour, he gave way, 
and the House divided, when the numbers were— 

For the third reading 113 

Against 

Majority ... .. 55 

These numbers sufficiently indicate that both sides of the House 
had been taken by surprise, and no sooner were the doors reopened 
after the division, than the members who had boon shut out camo 
flocking in. Among them were Sir E. Peel and Sir C. Wethorell, 
who were received by the exulting majority with peals of derisive 
laughter, which lasted for some minutes. It was the first time the 
majority had fairly stolen a march on their opponents, and they 
were naturally not a little triumphant. 

After tho discussion of a rider, providing against the contin- 
gency of the king’s doooaso before tho bill could como into operation, 
and tho consideration and adoption of some unimportant ministernd 
amendments, Lord J. Eusscll once moro rose, and said, “ Sir, I 
now move that this bill do pass.” Tho opposition was now in full 
force; and so tho motion thus laconically proposed was followed 
by a discussion extending over tho evenings of tho 19th, 20th, and 
21 st of September. At length, at five o’clock in tho morning of tho 
22nd of September, the House divided for the last time, when the 
numbers were — 

For tho quostiun that tbe bill do now pass ... ... 015 

Agami>t 25t> 

Majority ... lOG 

Thus at lengtli the measure, on which tho House of Commons 
had been almost continuously engaged during nearly three months 
of extraordinary labour and unusually protracted sittings, 
passed. And now the eyes of all men were turned towards the 
Upper House. They had long been inquirmg, and were every day 
asking more anxiously as the critical moment approached, “ What 
will the Lords do? " Eeformers asked the question, anti-reformers 
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asked it, tiio king asked it, and his ministers asked it. There oonld 
be no doubt whatever, that if the peers consulted their own opinions 
and inclinations, the bill would be flung out bj an overwhelming 
majority ; but it was still fondly hoped by the admiflistration and 
its supporters, that do.spair of ultimate success and dread of conse- 
quences would cause them to respect the wishes of the majority 
of the Lower House and of the nation. In order to secure this result, 
the friends of the bill brought every possible influence to bear on 
the Lords. The press alternately soothed and threatened now the 
.spiritual and now the temporal peers. Throughout the country, 
meetings were held and resolutions adopted which would, it was 
hoped, convince the Upper House that the people did not, as the 
encmios of the bill indu.strionsly asserted, waver in their attach- 
ment to it. At the.so meetings, which were both numerous and 
enthusiastic, petitions wore adopted, praying the Lords, often in 
very outspoken language, to carry through the measure with all 
possible despatch. 

The peojile, tlm.s up and doing, wore not kejit long in suspense. 
We have already related that the bill passed the Commons on the 
morning of the 22nd of .September. On the evening of the same 
day it was carried up to the House of Lords, whore it was agreed 
that tho second leading should bo proposed on the night of the 
following Monday, October tho 3rd. 

Accordingly, on that evening, after the presentation and discus- 
sion of a large number of petitions, most of them in favour of the 
bill, but some of them in opposition to it, tho order of the day for 
its second reading was road, and then, amidst deep silence, Earl 
(irey advanced to the table to addrc.s.s tho House in support of it. 
It was a solemn moment — one of the most .solemn that lias ever 
occurred in the history of tho British senate. The eyes of the whole 
nation — wo may almost .say of tho whole world — were fixed on the 
Lords, and they felt it. And the premier was now standing before 
them to propose to an assembly — the majority of which ho knew 
regarded him with a hostile respect— a measure which he had taken 
up in his youth, for which he had carried on what seemed a hope- 
less and almost quixotic struggle, through all the best years of his 
long public life, and which lie was now in his bid age enabled to 
bring forward ns the first minister of the crown. The recollections 
of the past and tho responsibilities of the present rushed into his 
mind with overpowering force. He essayed to speak, but his agita 
tion deprived him of utterance, and notwithstanding the sym- 
pathetic and encouraging cheers which proceeded from every part 
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-of the House, he was compelled to resume his seat. In a few 
moments he rose again, and spoke in a very low tone, which grew 
louder as he proceeded, until each word became distinctly audible 
in every corner of the House. 

He was followed by Lord Wharncliffe, one of the most moderate 
of the opponents of the bill ; but who, though he admitted the 
necessity of a considerable reform of the Lower House, considered 
the measure of the government so violent and objectionable that he 
moved its rejection. Finding, however, at a subsequent period of 
the evening, that the terms of his motion were unusual, and might 
be regarded as insulting to the House of Commons, he wished to 
substitute for it the customary formula — that the bill be read a 
second time this day six months.” Ministers resisted this change, 
wishing to retain the advantage in debate which the original word- 
ing of the motion gave them. They were, however, after a long 
discussion, obliged to yield to the majority, and the motion was 
altered according to Lord 'Wharncliffe’s desire. The Duke of 
Wellington spoke strongly against the measure, arguing that, under 
the system it established, the king would not bo able to carry on the 
government of this country on tho principles on which govern- 
ments had been conducted at any former period. 

Lord Lyndhurst, tho lord chancellor under the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration, and Lord Tonterdon, the lord chief 
justice, gave utterance to the prevailing wish and opinion of tho 
legal profession when they announced that they would vote against 
the bill. 

Dr. Howley, the Archbishop of Canterbury, followed the chief 
justice. No prelate had ever more worthily filled the throne of 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Docket, Laud, and Sancroft; none had over 
more fully commanded the reverence of the House of Lords. 
Briefly, hesitatingly, and with evidently deep feeling, he declared 
that he should have supported a moderate reform, but that he 
regarded this bill as destructive. The Duke of Sussex, tho king’s 
brother, declared that he should vote for the bill ; and his cousin, 
the Duke of Gloucester, briefly announced his intention to vote 
against it. On the morning of tho 8th of October the House 
divided, when there appeared — 

For the amendment .. Present ISO 

„ „ Proxies 49 199 

Against ... Present 128 

„ ... .. Proxies 90 158 

Majority against the second reading 41 
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The House then adjourned at twenty minutes past six in the 
morning. 

Meanwhile, the French were engaged in abolishing the heredi- 
tary peerage— an event which, though not much referred to in tho 
debates, was no doubt a good deal in the thoughts of noble lords, 
producing different results according to the various constitutions 
of their minds, and the different ways in which it was regarded by 
them. By the majority of the people of this country, irritated as 
they were by tho opposition offered to the Reform Bill in the Upper 
House of the legislature, it was hailed as an omen of what was 
coming in England. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE liEFOUM i:iLL CAIlIilED. 

Never perhaps had the whole English nation been in such a state 
of feverish and excited expectation as on that Saturday, tho 8th day 
of October, 1831, on the dawn of which wo left the peers walking 
out of their own House, after having thrown out tho Eeform Bill. 
Tho news spread through tho country witli tho speed of lightning, 
producing wherever it come terror, disappointment, indignation, or 
joy. Every man felt as if he were walking on ground from which 
a volcano might burst forth. The people could do nothing, think of 
nothing, talk of nothing, but “ the hill.” The very women and 
children caught the contagion of tho prevalent feeling, and wore 
ardent reformers or violent anti-reformers. By tho Tories tho 
intelligence was welcomed with an exultation which was whole- 
somely chastened with alarm. But tho former foehng they were 
compelled to conceal, for the reformers were not in a mood to 
tolerate its manifestation. By these latter tho tidings wore received 
with a deep feeling of exasperation, which only needed a leader and 
a distinct aim in order to produce great results. A stirring word 
thrown among the multitude at that moment might have produced 
a revolution. But no such word was spoken ; indeed, tho leaders of 
the movement, while desiring that the popular enthusiasm should 
be sustained, as being necessary to the success of the bill, were also 
anxious that it should be curbed, and fully alive to the destruction 
that might result from its possible excesses. However, expressions 
of disappointed hope and fixed resolve were not wanting. In 
London and in many other towns the shops were closed, and tho 
bells of the churches muffled. The shopkeepers of Spitalfields 
decided to keep a political fast-day, and to close their shops on the 
follpwino’ Wednesday. A run for gold was commenced, and caused 
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no littlo alorm to tho govomora of the Bank. On the very day on 
■which the bill was rejected hy the Lords about 200 members of the 
House of Commons met at Willis’s Booms, and unanimously agreed 
that resolutions should bo submitted to the House of Commons, 
affirming that it was expedient to declare their unaltered and 
undiminished attachment to the great measure of reform, and 
their determined purpose to support the king’s ministers in the 
present crisis; a resolution which, as we shall presently see.Vvas 
speedily carried out. Tho same evening, and within twelve hours 
of tho fatal division, the common council met, and passed similar 
resolutions. 

But while these efforts were being made to secure the ultimate 
success of the bill, tho popular indignation against the authors of 
the nation’s disappointment was lieing loudly and strongly vented. 
The reforming press, at onco expressing and stimulating tho general 
feeling, threw off all the restraints it had hitherto imposed on itself, 
in the hope of soothing the anti-reforming lords into compliance 
with the nation’s desires. The aliolition of the House of Peers was 
frequently suggested. Still more violent was the language employed 
by the orators who addressed tho meetings which were now again 
being held in every part of tho metropolis and of the United King- 
dom. The whole force of tho popular rage was directed against the 
majority of tho House of Lords. On Monday, October 10th, a 
great crowd assembled along tho lino of road trom Whitehall to 
Parliament Street. The poors and members who hod supported the 
bill were received with tremendous cheers, while those who had 
opposed ] it, though protected from qicrsonal violence by a very 
strong party of the new police, were received with roars of exe- 
cration, which, it was said at the time, would have drowned a peal of 
thunder. Tho bishops especially were objects ot popular detesta- 
tion, and could uot appear m the streets without danger of 
personal violence. Many of the temporal peers were assaulted on 
tlieir way to or from tho House. The Duke of Newcastle, who was 
peculiarly obnoxious to the reformers, was personally assailed, and 
his house attacked. Tho Marquis of LonJondeTry, riding in a 
cabriolet, was stopiicd, violently struck, and would probably have been 
murdered, but for the iirosonce of mind of the driver, who whipped 
the horse forward into a gallop, and saved his master fi-om the 
exasperated populace. The anli-roforming peers — irritated hy the 
treatment to which they had been exposed, and ascribing it in some 
measure to the language employed by Earl Grey and other minis- 
terial speakers in the late debate — ^loudly complained of the alleged 
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remissness of the government in not suppressing violence which 
tended to intimidate the opponents of the bill, and to prevent them 
from voting according to their convictions. This impression produced 
a scene in the House of Lords on the evening of the 11th of October, 
almost rivalling in violence that which occurred on the eve of the 
dissolution. 

The Bishop of Exeter having complained with great warmth and 
vehemence that the bishops had been vilified and insulted, and 
that too, “ by men of the highest station in his majesty's counoils,” 
Earl Grey rebutted this accusation with at least equal warmth, 
characterising it as the most intemperate and the most unfounded 
insinuation he had ever hoard from any member of the House. “ I 
dare,” he continued, “ the right reverend prelate to state, if he 
can, one single syllable of truth to support the falsest and most 
calumnious accusation I ever heard.” 

The bishop thus challenged, replied by referring to a speech 
which Lord Grey had delivered in the course of the debate on the 
second reading of the Keform Bill, and in which ho had warned 
the bishops to “set their houses in order. It is true,” he added, 
“ that the noblo lord did not conclude the sentence. He left that 
for us to do. But it was impo.ssible not to know that ho referred to 
words in which the prophet threatened destruction. The noblo 
lord, in the same speech, took special care to remind tho bishops 
that certain important questions were in agitation which might 
take a turn that would prove favourable or unfavourable according 
to the conduct of the bench on that night. What are these 
questions f If the noble lord meant that schemes of confiscation 
were in contemplation — that the bold among the multitude would 
be encouraged, and the multitude goaded on to more immediate 
execution — then, indeed, I could conceive that the conduct of the 
bishops that night might have the effect of driving’ the multitude 
to rash purposes. Have I said anything which the proofs I have 
produced have not fully substantiated ?” Earl Grey in his reply 
accused tho bishop of having charged his majesty’s ministers with 
Laving “ purposely done all in their power to encourage tumult and 
excite the mob to acts of popular violence." The bishop solemnly 
denied that he had used any such words, and Earl Grey retorted 
that the right reverend prelate, in his anger, was not likely to 
remember the words he did use, and concluded his reply to him by 
saying, " The right reverend prelate has uttered a foul and calum- 
nious assertion, totally unfounded in truth; nor has he in tha 
leiiljt benefited himself by the explanation he has entered inth.” 
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The Duke of Newcastle and the Marquis of Londonderry com- 
plained that they had been attacked by riotous mobs, and had not 
received the protection to whicli they were entitled. Lord Mel- 
Iwume, the Home tlocretary, assured them that it was the first 
desire of his majesty’s government in general, and of himself in par- 
ticular, to afford every po.ssiblc protection both to the persons and 
properties of all his majesty’s subjects; and Lord 'Whamcliffe 
testified to the zeal and activity displayed by Lord Melbourne as 
Secretary of the Homo Department. 

On the 12th of October an immense procession of delegates, in- 
cluding, as was computed, 60,000 persons, almost all of whom were 
male adults, marched to St. Jamcs’.s to prc.sent an address to the 
king. It was delivered to his majesty by Mr. Hume, wlio announced 
its reception to tlie petitioners, and exhorted them to disperse 
peaceably and return homo. 

This advice was followed by most of those to whom it was 
addressed ; but some of tho crowd, who had either formed part of 
the procession, or had as.scmbled for the purpose of witnessing it, 
wore bent on mischief. The honso.s of tho Duko of Wellington and 
the Marquis of Dristol were attacked, and tho windows demolished. 
Several collisions took place between tho police and tho mob in 
various parts of tho metropolis. The Duke of Cumlierland was 
dragged from his hor.se on his way back from the House of Lords, 
and rescued with difficulty by the exertions of the police. Poor 
hot-headed Lord Londonderry was the object of another assault. 
Ho was on his way to the House nf Lords, when he fell in with a 
mob of some 4000 persons. A man in the crowd called out, "There 
goes the Marquis of Londonderry.” Ifo was instantly assailed with 
hisses and stones, wdicreupon he pulled out a pistol, but W’as pre- 
vailed on by a friend who accompanied him to abstain from 
discharging it, and to retire to tho Horse Guards, where a large 
body of troops was drawn up ; but before he reached them he was 
struck by a stone, which inflicted a severe wound on the right 
temple. 

While these things were being done in the metropolis, the same 
spirit was manifested elsewhere. It is true that Sudbury, famous 
in the annals of corruption, rang its church bells and fired cannon 
to celebrate the rejection of the bill ; but tliese demonstrations could 
not be made elsewhere in safety, if indeed at all. There were serious 
riots at Derby, where tho borough gaol was besieged and several 
persons killed; at Nottingham, where the castle, which was the 
property of the Duke of Newcastle, W'as burnt to the Ground. £!olwjck 
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Castle 'wos also fired ; but the flames -were speedily extinguished. 
At Beeston a factory was burnt down ; and the house of correction 
was saved by the timely arrival of the 15th Hussars. At Lough- 
borough there were serious disturbances. Bel voir Castle was attacked. 
On the whole, however, the severe disappointment was borne with 
creditable patience, but this was in a great measure owing to the 
determination of ministers to retain office. The question of resigna- 
1 ion had been very seriously considered. WTiile they were deliberating 
upon it, they received a message from the king, now thoroughly 
alarmed at the state of the country, begging them to retain their 
places; it was also intimated to them that this was the wish of 
the majority of the peers. They therefore resolved to retain their 
offices, and this resolution was justly regarded as a pledge that the 
struggle would be renewed as soon as possible. They hastened to 
confirm this expectation, and to promise another measure of equal 
efficiency with that which had just been rejected. These declara- 
tions were imperatively called for. The danger was imminent, and 
ministers knew it, and did all that lay in their power to tranquilize 
the people, and to assure them that the bill was only delayed, not 
finally defeated. 

Lord Brougham especially, on Wednesday, October 12th, in his 
place in the House of Lords, referring to the outrages which had 
been committed, condemned them in the strongest terms, declaring 
that the authors and abettors of such acts were the worst enemies 
of reform. “ The people,” he continued, “ who are zealously, anxiously, 
and devotedly desirous of the passing of _tlmt great measure should 
not permit themselves, on account of any temporary disappointment 
in that respect, to be betrayed into proceedings which could alone 
be expected from the bitterest toes of the success of that momentous 
measure which they have so much at heart — they should not allow 
any temporary defeat which their hopes and wishes may have expe- 
rienced to drive them into a course of proceeding inconsistent with 
the public tranquillity and destructive of the peace of society. I 
call upon them, as their friend and as the friend of reform, not to 
give way to any such unfounded disappointment. I tell them that 
reform is only delayed for a short period. I tell them that the bill 
will pass, — that the bill must pass, — that a bill founded on exactly 
similar principles, and equally extensive and efficient with the bill 
which has been thrown out, sliall in a very short period become part 
and parcel of the law of the land.” 

This timely declaration did much to allay the irritation that 
*>revailed,.and to reconcile the people to a delay which they hoped 
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would not be of long duration. Meanwhile the House of Commons 
lost no time in speaking out. In accordance with the determination 
of the meeting held on the Saturday on which the bill was rejected, 
on the Monday following Lord Ebrington moved and Mr. Dundas 
seconded this resolution, which was carried the same evening by 
a majority of 131 : “ That while this House laments the present state 
of a bill for introducing a reform into the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, in favour of which the opinion of the country stands unequivo- 
cally pronounced, and which has been matured by discussion the most 
anxious and the most laborious, it feels itself imperatively called 
on to reassert its firm adherence to tho principal leading provisions 
of that great measure, and to express its unabated confidence in the 
integrity, perseverance, and ability of tho ministers, who, in intro- 
ducing and conducting it, so well consulted the best interests of the 
country.” 

Tho outrages which had been committed and the prevailing 
popular excitement, were brought under the notice of the House of 
Commons on tho evening of October 12th, witli more especial 
reference to a great meeting at Birmingham, which was said to have 
liecn attended by 150,000 persons, and at which very violent language 
had been held. At tlie same meeting a vote of thanks was passed to 
Lord Althorp and Lord J. Russell. In acknowledging this compli- 
ment, Lord J. Russell wrote, “ It is impossible that the whisper of a 
faction should prevail over the voice of a nation.” 

Sir H. Ilardinge, amidst tlic loud assenting cheers of the oppo. 
sition, denounced this phrase as insulting to the House of Lords, 
and as improperly identifying the government with tho political 
unions, and especially that of Birmingham, under whose auspices 
the meeting had been assembled. 

Lord J. Russell, after stigmatising in tho strongest terms the 
outrages that had been oominitted, and esjiecially those which hail 
lieeii directed against tlio mansion of the Duke of Wellington, to 
whom the country was so much indebted for his past services, 
defended the expressions ho had employed in his letter to Mr, 
Attwood. and explained that he did not moan to apply the phrase 
‘ whisper of a faction ’ to tlie whole majority of the House of 
Peers, but only to a small self-interested portion of that majority. 

Lord Althorp, referring to the charge of his having written a 
letter to the Birmingham Political Union, declared that he had 
written no letter whatever to the body known by that title. He 
admitted that he had addressed a letter to the chairman of a 
meeting at Birmingham, consisting of 150,000 persons„expressiD<' 
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his sense of a of thanks with which so large a portion of his 
fellow-countrymen had thought fit to honour his conduct ; and he 
could not think that in doing so ho had acted by any means in a 
manner imworthy of his station. In acknowledging to the chair- 
man of the meeting the honour thus conferred on him, he had taken 
the opportunity to recommend that gentleman to use his influence 
for the prevention of acts of violence, or illegal and unconstitutional 
excesses. 

Beformers in their impatience did not consider sufficiently the 
fatigues and anxieties to which lioth the government and the 
Icgislatuie had been expo.scd, and the absolute necessity that existed 
for a short respite fcoiu their labours ; and listened to rumours of 
dissensions in the iniuislry. 

Earl Grey and Lord Brougham in the House of Lords flatly con- 
tradicted these reports. 'I'hc latter, after declaring that there had 
not been any difference'betweon Earl Grey and liimscif as to the 
minutest particulars of the bill, gave the following account of his 
own labours and those of his colleagues : I must avow my opinion 
that for tho session to commence after so brief an interval, and for 
tho chancellor — I moan the chancellor in another house — to begin 
his labours again, and for my noble friend wlio has introduced the 
bill to renew his advocacy of the measure, I must pronounce my 
opinion that this would be physically impossible, after having given 
three months, day and night, to delilxiration and discussion. None 
feel more than I do the impossibility of continuing such exertions. 
It was just twelve months last Friday since I began hard work in 
London, and during all that time I have enjoyed no respite or relaxa- 
tion with tho exception of two days at Christmas and Easter, and 
even they were chiefly spent upon the road. During that period I 
have lieen occupied from six or seven in tho morning until twelve 
and one at night; and if any man is so unreasonable as to say that I 
ought not to bo allowed to enjoy a little repose, with that man I will 
not pause to reason. I will throw myself on the good sense and 
kind feeling of my countrymen, and I am confident that they will not 
bring in a verdict of guilty. Whatever advice may be offered as to 
the time of prorogation, the people of England may rest assured that 
it will be given on a solemn principle of public d uty, and with a view 
to the carrying of that great measure, to which none can feel more 
devoted than myself and my colleagues. The public will see, when 
the measure is again before parliament, tho wisdom with which wo 
have acted ; and that tho period that will intervene is no longer 
thaif is required, I will not say in justice, but in mercy.” 
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At length, on the 20tU of October, the indispensable business of 
the session having been transacted, tlioking in person prorogued the 
parliament to Tuesday, the 22nd day of November, with the usual 
formalities. 

Meanwhile the anti-reformers, who had been terrified at the first 
violences which followed the rejection of the Reform Rill, and thought 
that their ofl -repeated predictions of revolution were about to receive 
an immediate fulfilment, finding that tho crisis li.ad passed without 
any veiy serious disturbances, and seeing that the reformers bore 
their disappointment with jiaticiicc and calmness, began to take heart, 
and to assort that a reaction had coinnienccd, and that the people 
were sick of the hill. They saw with delight, while reformers 
marked with silent regret, that Lord Ashley, the anti-reforming 
candidate for the county of Dorset, had beaten his opponent, Mr. 
Ponsonhy, a moderate reformer, by some tlurty-six votes; that at 
Liverpool the moderate reformer. Lord Sandon, son of Lord Har- 
rowby, one of the loading opponents of the bill, had obtained a 
maprity of 849 at the end of the second day over the thorough-going 
reformer, Mr. Thornloy, who then retired from the lioixiless struggle; 
that in Pembrokeshire, Mr. Grcville. tho reform candidate, had 
withdrawn from the contest with Sir J. Owen, an anti-reformer, at 
iJie cud of the second day, finding himself in a minority of 108. On 
the other hand, it was some consolation to the reformers to find the 
eoimty of Cambridge returning their candidate, Mr. Townley, by a 
majority of 536 over his oppniont. Captain Yovko. 

But while tho Tories were congratulating thcmselveB on the 
elections they had gamed, and triumphantly pointing to them as 
proofs of a commencing reaction, they were very seriously disquieted 
by the proceedings of political unions wluch bad been established in 
London, Manchester, luverpool, Birmingliam. and otlicr large towns, 
and were every day being formed m smaller boroughs, and agi- 
tated for reform more and more strongly. These associations were 
receiving a sort of mihtary orgamsation, and were acting together 
in concert for the promotion of reform. The Times and other 
ministerial journals applauded the movement, and urged reformers 
to establish similar bodies in every part of the kingdom. The pro- 
ceedings of existing nnions and the formation of new unions were 
carefully and triumphantly chronicled. The embodiment of a 
“ conservative guard,” to resist the “ rich opponents of reform and 
the ragged promoters of disturbances,” was strenuously advocated ; 
and on the last day of October we find Sir P Burdett occupying 
the chair at a sweat meeting of the inhabitant householders the 
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metropolis, convened for the purpose of forming a National Political 
Union, whoso great object should be to obtain good government, 
and pre.serve social order through a full and efficient representation 
of the people in the Common.s House of Parliament. These unions, 
all along a source of constant alarm to the anti-refomiers, were now 
lieginning to be regarded with no small uneasiness by many sincere 
reformers. The king continually urged his ministers to suppress 
these associations, and they issued a proclamation on the 2nd of 
November in which the political unions were denounced as uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. 

Before it appeared the popular sentiment had manifested itself 
in a very alarming and highly destructive fashion. Sir Charles 
Wethcrell went down to Bristol to hold the usual gaol delivery, 
and made his public entry into the city. Although some precau- 
tions had been taken to prevent a disturbance, a large and violent 
crowd filled the way through which the procession passed, and 
received Sir Charles with bootings and execrations, stones wore 
thrown at the carriage in winch he was .seated, and several persons 
wore severely injured. He, however, reached the Guildhall in 
safety, though not without great difiScuIty, and there opened 
the commission with the usual formalities Thence ho pro- 
ceeded to the Mansion House, which was besieged by the mob, 
whence ho escaped by elamhering over the roofs of the adjacent 
houses, and left the city in the disguise of a po.stilion. His flight, 
however, was not generally known, and the attack continued. The 
mob, encouraged by the indecision of the civil authorities, and 
the still more culpable weakness of Colonel Brereton, who com- 
Tiianded the military, pillaged and destroyed almost without re- 
.straint. The Mansion House, the Bridewell, the city gaol, recently 
erected at a cost of £100,000, the bishop’s palace, the excise office, 
the custom house, a very largo building, three prisons, four toll 
lioiises, and forty-four private dw'clJmgsand warehouses were sacked 
and destroyed, and a great number of the rioters perished in the 
flames they had kindled, or were killed by the soldiers. About the 
same time that this terrible destruction of life and property took 
place, there were riots at Bath, Worcester, Coventry, Warwick, and 
in other towns. The destruction of the bishop’s palace at Bristol 
was by no means a solitary instance of the detestation in which the 
bishops and clergy, but especially the bishops, woire held at this 
moment. The Bishop of London was absent from the division om 
the second reading of the hill. He bad been announced to preach 
jtt ftt. Ann’s, Westminster ; but finding that on his appearance in 
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the pulpit the congregation would leave the churchy or perhaps 
even maltreat him, he did not fulfil his engagemcDt. At a some- 
what later period, Dr. Ryder, Bishop of Lichfield, a man of the 
highest character, after preaching a charity sermon at St. 'Bride's 
church, was m danger of being hilled. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the saintly and venerated Howley, coming to Canterbury to 
hold his primary visitation, was iusuitod, spat on, and with great 
difliculty, and by a very circuitous route, brought to the deanery, 
amidst the yells and execrations of a violent and angry mob. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells tieing expected to visit the latter city, a 
popular commotion u as apprehended, and troops were sent for his 
protection. On tlie 5th of November tlio bishops in many of the 
towns, and especially the cathedral towns, were substituted for Guy 
Fawlios, and received the honours usually accorded to that worthy. 
The Bishop.? of Winchester and Exeter were hanged and burnt in 
effigy close to their on\u palaces. Nor was this feeling confined to 
iho persons of tlic clergy It engendered a savage Vandalism 
towards those sacred buildings, ivliich wc, with all our moclianical 
advantages, vainly strive lo rival, 'i’iie author of this work, then a 
boy, well remcmlKns the fierce shout of ajiplauso which rent the 
air at a large public incoting at Canterbury, when one of the 
speakers suggested that the noble cathedral of that city should be 
converted into a stable for tlic horses of the cavalry. Such were 
the disastrous consequences of identifying the church with a party 
in the state, and that too the party which was engaged in resisting 
progress passionately demanded by the mass of the people, and 
essential to tho safety and ■n'cll-boing of the state. 

Parliament reassembled on the Cth of Pccember, and on the 12tli 
Lord J. Ru.sscll brought forward the third Reform Bill. In asking 
leave to introduce it, ho spoke in a tone which showed that the 
recent occurrences had caused him to regard with considerable 
idarm tho consequences that might result from another disappoint- 
ment of the people’s wishes ; and his speech was evidently designed 
to allay the excitement wliich prevailed out of doors, as well as to 
persuade his hearers that the danger of offering a prolonged resist- 
ance was greater and more imminent than any danger that could 
arise from concession. He also gave a statement of certain changes 
that had been made m tho bill. The census of 1831 was adopted 
in the place of that of 1821. But the tost now adopted was the 
number of houses instead of the number of persons ; and not the 
number of £10 houses only, but the number rated to the assessed 
taxes up to the preceding Apnl. Aldborou^h (Yorkshire), Ashbur- 
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ton* Amersliam, East Grinstead, Okehampton, and Saltash would 
be entirely disfranchised. Midhurst, Petersfield, Eye, 'Wareham, 
Woodstock, and Lostwithiel, each of which had been condemned to 
lose one of its member, s, would now retain both. Therefore the 
number of semi-disfranehised boroughs would be reduced from 
forty-one to thirty. The proposal to diminish the number of mem- 
bers in the House by twenty-three was now withdrawn. Ten of the 
twenty-three seats thus gained were to bo given to the most con- 
siderable towns to which the bill, as previously introduced, had only 
given one member. A member was to be given to Chatham, to the 
county of Monmouth, aud to Tavistock. Tho remaining ten scats 
were to be given to the towns of Bolton, Brighton, Bradford, Black- 
burn, Macclesfield, Stockport, Stoke-upon-Tront, Halifax, Stroud, 
and Huddersfield. The former bills continued the franchise to all 
existent resident freemen and apprentices and others with incorpo- 
rate rights. The present bill continued the franchise to all free- 
men possessing it by birth or servitude for ever, provided that they 
resided within the city or borough or within seven miles of the 
place of voting. 

Tho second reading of the measure was proposed by Lord 
^Ithorp on Friday, December Kith, lie contented himself by 
simply proposing it, adding that, when it was disposed of, he should 
move tliat the House at its rising should adjourn till Tuesday the 
27th of January, 1S32. -All parties were now anxious to shoitcn a 
<liscussion, the prolongation of which would serve not to delay the 
progress of tho bill, hut to abridge the vacation. Lord Porchester, 
however, moved its rejection, in a speech m which he stigmatised 
this measure as more objectionable than its predecessors ; and after 
two nights’ debate the House divided on Biinday morning, when 
the numbers were • — 

For the .second reading 321 

For the aincndment . 102 

Majority . . ... ... ... 1G2 

This majority of exactly two to one was greater by more than fifty 
votes than that wliich pas.sed t he preceding bill, and exceeded by 
twenty-six votes that by which its second reading was carried. 

And now the country was more and more occupied with a con- 
sideration whicli for months past had been engaging its attention. 
Tho question now was no longer, “ What will the Lords do ? ” but 
• It was subsequently allowed to return two representatives as 
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“ What will be done with the Lords ? ” The extreme radical party 
clamoured loudly for the abolition of the hereditary branch of the 
leg^ifilature, but the great majority of reformers were continually 
urging ministers to resort to a large creation of peers ; and much 
■was to be said in favour of this expedient. During the last fifty 
years the enemies of reform had been almost without intcrrupticai 
in possession of power, and it was affirmed that they had filled the 
House of Lords with peers who were the ardent defenders of the 
abuses and corruptions the which bill aimed at removing. It wa.s 
jxiintod out tliat, of the peers created before 171)0, one hundred and 
eight voted in favour of the bill, and only four agnin.st il : ivliile 
of the peers wlio owed their elevation to Mr. Titt, fifty voted for the 
bill, and one hundred and fifty against it. The bishop.s, too, owed 
their elevation to the bench to anti-reform premiers, and had almost 
unanimously opposed the bill. It wins urged, therefore, that minis- 
ters owed it to themselves and to tlioir party to restore the equili- 
brium of the House in reference to the reform iiuestion. At first 
ministers did not lend a ready car to these suggestions. The king 
was strouuously oiijiosed to such an exercise of his prerogative; 
Loiai Grey was almost equally averse to it ; and most of the other 
members of the cabinet, being either peers themselves, or closely 
connected witli tlie peerage, were very unwilling to take a step 
calculated to destroy the independence of that branch of the legis- 
lature. Still there appeared to be no other means of carrying the 
bill ; and strong as were the objections of the miuister.s to create 
peers, their dread of the couseiiuoiiccs which would result from the 
frustration pf vvhat they themselves had denominated Iho just 
demands of the people was no less strong. The subject was fre- 
quently discussed ; at first with the idea that the creation of ten or 
twenty peers might suffice. Lord Biougliam was the first convert, 
and, once convinced, ho advocated it witli all the ardour and im- 
petuosity that belonged to his character. Earl Grey hold out long, 
the Canning section of the cabinet still longer; but finally all came 
to tlie conclusion that the creation of a large body of poors, though 
much to lie depi edited and regretted, was the only means of pre- 
venting far more terrible evils. Still the repugnance of the king to 
this expedient remained rather strengthened than diminished. He 
had indeed tardily and reluctantly agreed to create the small num- 
ber of fleers which it was thought would suffice to carry the second 
reading, but beyond this he would not go. If therefore the bill 
should pass that stage, and the Lords should materially alter the- 
character of the bill — a<, from the avowed opinions of the^ajofity 
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there was every reason to expect that they would — the ministers 
would be obliged to violate the pledges they had given, or abandon 
their bill and retire from office. The question, therefore, was for 
the present loft in abtjanoe. 

Thus, amidst the anxieties of reformers on the one hand, and 
the dread of revolution on the other ; amidst incendiary fires now 
again prevailing,* and Asiatic cholera spreading through the 
country ;t amidst distress of trade and dread of coming bank- 
ruptcy ; amidst the horror created by the crimes of Burke, Hare, 
and Williams J — the year 1831 went gloomily out ; but the majority 
of the nation, exasperated by the obstinacy of the anti-reform peers, 
hailed with a grim satisfaction the abolition oi ihc hereditary peer- 
age of Trance, and hoped that this example would be speedily 
followed in England. 

The new j ear opened with a series of trials arising out of the 
disturbances whioh followed the rejection of the Eoform Bill by 
the House of Lords. Special commissions were sent down to 
Bristol and Nottingham to try the rioters of tlioso neighbourhoods, 
great numbers of whom were convicted. Colonel Broretou and 
Captain Warrington were tried by court-martial. The former 
committed suicide, the latter was .sentenced to bo cashiered, but by 
the recommendation of the court was allowed to sell out Later in 
the year tho Mayor of Bristol was tried before tlie Court of King’s 
Bench, but was Loiioiirahly acipiitted, tho jury giving it as their 
opinion that, in a .situation of great difficulty, and when deserted 
by those from whom ho was entitled to expect aid and encourage- 
ment, he had conducted liimsolf with great firmness and propriety. 
Tour meu were executed at Bn.stol, and three at Nottingham. 

Parliament rea.ssemblcd on the 17th of January, and on tho 
20th it went into coninuttce on the bill. Then the old game of 
procrastination ami delay was played over again by the opposition ; 
but by steady perscverauce ministers at length succeeded in 
triumphing over all opposition ; and tho bill passed through com- 
mittee on the 14th of March, was read a third time by a majority of 
355 against 239, and passed the House of Commons on Triday, 

* Numerous iiicemliaiy fires occurred in the neighbourhoods of Bed- 
ford, Cambridge, Caulcrliuij, Devizes, and Sherbounie, in November and 
December. There were no fewer than eleven between tbe 23rd and 28th 
of the latter month. 

■t It did not appear in the metropolis until the beginning of February. 

} These wretches committed murders for the purpose of eellmg tho 
bodies of their victims to surgeons for dissection, and their teeth to 
dentists.. 
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March 23rd. It was read a first time in the House of/ Lords on the 
follovring Monday on the motion of Earl Grey, and /'it was agreed 
that the second reading should be moved on Thursr/ay, April 6th , 
which was subsequently changed to tlio following IMonday, at the 
request of Lord 'Wliamcliffc, who spoke on behalf pf a small body 
of peers headed by himself and Lord Harrowby, which for the 
moment held the balance between the contending parties in the 
House of Lords, the members of which, under the names of 
“ waverers ” or " trimmers," became for a shoi/t period the heroes 
of the day. Their opposition to the bill, thoug|li decided, had been 
expressed in terras much Ie.ss uncompromising dhan those employed 
by the Duke of Wellington and most of ihc'i Tory speakers, and 
approved by the majority of the peers. Lord Wharncliffe especially 
had admitted tliat a very large measure of reform must be con- 
ceded, and though he and Lord Harrowby opposed the second 
reading in 1831, they hoped that when the bill was reintroduced it 
might be modified in such a manner as to meet their views, and 
enable thorn to support it. The king himself entertained similar 
views, and hoi>cd, by means of the waverci's, to escape from the 
embarrassing situation in which ho foresaw that ho would be 
placed. Negotiations wore tlicroforo carried on, commencing soon 
after the rejection of the bill, between the king and tlic waverers, 
through the medium of Sir Herbert Taylor, his majesty’s secretary, 
with the full cognizance and approval of the premier. But Lord 
Grey and the government wore deeply pledged to introduce a 
measure fully equal iii efficiency to that which the House of Lords 
had rejected, and the very object of the W'.ivero.rs was to diminish 
that efficient' in the souse in which the term was understood by the 
ministry and the nation. All therefore that the government could 
do, with every desire to meet and conoili.ate them, was to make 
such alterations in the bill a.s, without rendering it less effective, 
might afford them an excuse for supporting the second reading 
when the bill came again before the Hou.se of Lords. And this is 
the true key to almost all the alierations which were made in the 
measure on its third introduction. Some of the features to which 
Lords Wharncliffe and Harrowby had particularly objected were 
withdrawn; but they were balanced by other concessions to the 
popular feeling, such ns the enfranchisement of a greater number of 
large towns. This was all the waverers could gain by their long 

• Very incorrectly, as I,or<l Brougham lias justly remarked in his 
Memoirs, vol. hi p. 1S8, “for they stooil firmly by their own view of the 
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negotiations ; and though they were very far from being satisfied, 
they resolved to vote for the second reading. Accordingly, when 
the hill was introduced in the Upper House, Lords Harrowby and 
Wharnclifle stated that, although they still strongly objected to it, 
they thought that some concession should be made to public 
opinion, and would vote for the second reading, but would en- 
deavour to improve its details in committee; but that if they 
should fail in this attempt, they would vote for the rejection of the 
bill on the third reading. The Bishop of London was still more 
explicit. He not only promised to vote for the second reading, but 
declared that lie would not support any amendment that would go 
to alter the bill so as to rnutilato or destroy its essential principles, 
and by that means bring it into such a state that the Commons 
wonld refuse to agree to it. These frank declarations were met 
with equal frankness by Earl Grey. He said that the expressions 
of his noble friends, and especially those of the Bishop of London, 
afforded him great satrsfaction ; that he was apprehensive that some 
alterations might be proposed to which he could not accede ; but he 
promised that ho would give them due consideration in the true 
spirit of conciliation. The Duke of Wellington announced that ho 
could not follow the example of Lords Wharneliffe and Harrowby ; 
the bill was not reform, but in many respects revolution ; and Lord 
Grey himself had insisted that it was really, truly, and in principle, 
exactly the same measure as that to which they had refused to giro 
a second reading. These declarations e-xpressed the feelings and 
opinions of the great majority of those by whose votes the bill had 
been previously rejected. 

On Monday, the 9th of April, the question of the seednd reading 
was brought forward. Lords Harrowby and Wharneliffe justified 
at great length the course which they had already announced that 
they would take, and the Duke of Wellington, in accordance with 
his previous declaration, gave the hill tho same uncompromising 
opposition as before. It cannot be denied,” he said, “ tliat tho 
parliament was elected under circumstances of real excitement, 
which has ever since been kept up by the circulation of reports 
that the king wishes for a reform in iiarliament such as tho present 
bill proposes. Now, my lords, I do not believe a word of any such 
thing. My opinion is, my lords, that the king follows the advice of 
his servants; it is also my opinion, that the part taken in the king’s 
name on this subject will make it very difficult to do otherwise 
than reform parliament. I am fully persuaded, my lords, that it is 
a mistake to suppose that the king has any interest in this bill ; and 
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I am satisfied, that if the real feeling of the king ■were made known 
to the country, the noble earl would not be able to pass the bill.” 

But wlulo the duke thus persevered in a determined opposition 
to the bill, many of the lords, belie-ving that the minister had ob- 
tained the king’s consent to a creation of peers in case the bill 
should ho rejected on its second reading, and feeling that the inde- 
liendonco of their House, and their own individual importance, 
■would be seriously affected by a largo addition to llicir nnmber, 
made under such circumstances, were disposed either to absent 
themselves or vote with Lords llarrowby and Wharncliffe for the 
second icailiug Earl Grey and his colleagues did their best to 
encourage those dispositions. The premier especially held out 
hopes of coiisiilerahle concessions in committee 

At the conclu.sion of the debate the House divided, when the 
numl'crs ■were — 

Content . Piesont . . . 12’'' 

PleMO-l , . . .'ii; —181 

N'Jii-cnntcut . I’K.^ciit . . . VM 

i’ii’Mli. . . . 4'.) — ns 

JL'iJoritj- m favour of the second leading . . 9 * 

Thus the second reading of the bill was carried, tliongli by a 
majority so small t as plainly to show that the opposition would 
have the game in their own hands. The House adjourned at the 
beginning of the follow'ing week for tho Easter vacation, and did 
not resume its sittings until the 7th of May, -whcji it resolved itsclt 
into a committee on tho bill Lord Grey on this occasion mani- 
fested the same conciliatory disposition as beffirc, and moved the 
omission from tho first clause of the hill of the words “ fifty-six,” 
thus leaving tindctcrmined tho uainber of the boroughs to bo dis- 
franchised, and giving some ajiixiarance of freedom to the debates 
that were to follow. 

Tho ojipoHition, however, were not sati-fiod witli this concession. 
Lord Lyiidliurst moved that the consideration of the disfranchising 
clauses should bo postponed until tho enfranchising clauses harl 
first been considered , so that instead of making eiifraiichisomont a 
conseiiuerico of disfranchisement, disfrancliisement might follow 

• The number of the bill’s supporters on this occasion, as compared 
with the last, had incieascd from 158 to 184. while the opposition had 
diminisht'<l from l!t9 to 175. 

L The majority of those prcw/i/ nt the division was only two, and 
proxies could not he used in committee. 
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enttanchisement. The noble lord, and those who supported him, 
made many protestations of thoir desire to give the bill a friendly 
and candid consideration, and of their willingness to disfranchise 
a large number of boroughs. Lord Wharnohffe, in particular', dis- 
tinctly stated, that while ho thought it to be his duty to vote with 
Lord Lyndhurst, he was determined to go the full length of dis- 
franchising at least the number of boroughs contained in Sche- 
dule A. In fact, the propos.il was put forward as being simply a 
question of the order in which the clauses of the bill were to be 
considered in committee ; and it miglit seem to be a matter of little 
importance whether the order proponed by the ministry or that 
contended for by their opponents sliould be adopted ; but the real 
question was, whether the control of tho committee was to be in 
the hands of the friends of reform, or of those who had all along 
boon its open onciuies, and wlio, it they were now prepared to allow 
the bill to pass in any shape, notoriously yielded because they duist 
no longer resist the plainly declared will of tho nation. Ministers 
thcrefoi'e wisely re.sohcd to take the first opportunity of bringing 
thi.M question to an issue. Accordingly, .after several of them liad 
.strongly contended that the proposal of Lord Lyndhurst was 
opposed to tho principles of tho bill, Earl Grey distinctly warned 
the House that ho should regard its success .as fatal to bis measure. 
In spite of this warmng, Lord Jjyndliur.st’s motion was carried 
by a majority of 35; there bomg 151 m favour of it, and llu 
against it. 

Earl Grey at once moved that tho House should resume, adding 
that he should also move, that tho further consideration of the bill 
should be delayed till Tliur.sday the 10th. Ijord Ellonborougli, 
who moved the amciidinent on tho second reading, gave a sketch 
of the reform which he and his friends were jirepared to support 
But it was rejected by the government and scouted by the great 
body of tho people. 

Nothing now remained for the ministry but to recommend sucli 
a creation of peers as would enable them U> carry tho bill unim- 
paired through the House of Lords. The king, as we have already 
intimated, entertamed the most decided objection to this step. Ho 
had, with great reluctance, so far yielded as to consent to the 
creation of a few peers, if it should be found absolutely necessary 
to carry the bill; but he wished that every possible expedient 
should bo tried to avoid this dire necessity. When, therefore, it 
came to he a question of the order iu which the clauses of the bill 
wei^ to lj]B taken, he was fully justified, according to the under- 
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Btancling wliich existed between himself and his advisers, in refusing 
to create peers. But besidiw this, a great change had come over 
him in regard to the Reform Bill. There is every reason to believe 
that he had in the first instance given it his cordial approval ; that 
ho had frankly and honastly supported his ministers in their 
endeavours to carry it, and had, at the same time, candidly stated 
to them the length to which he was prepared to go with them, and 
the point at which ho' was resolved to stop. Butin following the 
discussions on the measure, he had been gradually more and more 
influenced by the predictions of revolution, uttered by men who 
enjoyed a high rcpuhition for political sagacity, and by the parallel 
whicli was often drawn between the commencement of his reign 
and that of the unfortunate Louis XVI , which seemed to be borne 
out by the incieasod agitation which pervaded the country, and by 
the rapid wane of his popularity. He saw too, with great dissatis- 
faction, the. growing feeling which prevailed against all hereditary 
authority. Thus the Reform Bill, if not absolutely odious to him, 
was regarded by him witli mucli less complacency than before; and 
tins feeling extended to the mimstiy, avhom he naturally regarded 
as the authors of the dilemma in which ho found himself placed. 
When therefore Lord Grey and liis colleagues required him to 
choose lietween a creation of peers large enough to enable them to 
carry the bill unimpaired or their resignation, ho accepted the latter 
alternative. In all this there is nothing that is not perfectly 
intelligible, — nothing to justify the charge of systematic dishonesty 
and duplicity wluch has bcon brought against this monarch, but 
which was certainly never believed by those whose constant official 
intercourse with him afforded them excellent opportunities of 
forming a correct- judgment of his character, and whose penetration 
was equal to the task of falhommg a deeper mind than that of 
AVilham IV. 

On the evening of May 9th, Eiu-1 Grey announced the king’s 
acceptance of the resignation of his ministry, and moved that the 
ordcr for going into committee on the next day should be dis- 
charged, adding that he did not tliink it necessary to fix another 
day for the purpose. The Earl of Carnarvon, one of the most 
violent opponents of the measure, stigmatised in very strong terms 
the conduct of tho ministers, and moved that their lordships should 
“proceed with the consideration of the Reform Bill in committee on 
Monday next." Earl Grey replied with that severe digmty, which 
on such occasions no one could more effectually assume. But the 
motion was adopted, and the House separated. , 
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in the House of Comnions Lord Althorp made an announcement 
mmilar to that ■which had heen made by Earl Grey. On May 10th, 
Lord Ebrington moved a resolution, imploring “his majesty to call 
to his councils such persons only as will carry into effect, unim- 
paired in all its essential pro’risions, tliat bill for the reform of the 
representation of the people -which has recently passed this House.” 
This motion was carried, after a long discussion, by a majority of 
eighty. 

If the state of the nation was alarming at the last rejection of 
the bill, it was much more so now. It soon became evident that 
the feeling in favour of the measure had become more intense and 
general. At no place was it more distinctly manifested than at 
Birmingham, which at this time e-rereised a more powerful influence 
on the destinies of the bill than the other great towns of tho 
empire, not only on account of its central position and comparative 
prosimity to the metropolis, but also as being the heart of a disti-ict 
densely peopled by a rugged and robust race, who were united 
almost to a man in determined support of reform. On the very 
day on which Lord Lyndlmrst’s motion was carried, a meeting had 
been held, in anticipation of the rejection or mutilation of tho 
measure by tho House of Lords, at which 200,000 persons were 
said to have been ]aesent, and at which very violent language was 
used and very violent resolutions were adopted. When, therefore, 
the news of the resignation of Earl Grey’s ministry reached 
Birmingham, it produced a ferment. Everywhere it was resolved 
not to pay taxes, and not to purchase property which might be 
distrained for the payment of taxes. This determination was 
announced in notices placed in most of the windows in the town, 
and would unquestionably have been carried out, not in Birming- 
ham only, but throughout the country ; and not only by the lower 
classes, but also by many of the upper and middle classes. Lord 
Milton dqsircd tho tax-gatherer to call again, intimating that he 
might find it necessary to refuse payment ; and when afterwards 
asked in the House of Commons whether he had really used this 
language, he replied, “ Certainly.” It was a significant fact, that 
four Catholic priests and a large number of Quakers joined the 
Birmingham Union at the moment when it seemed almost ripe for 
rebellion. 

On the 10th of May, the common council of the city of London 
resolved that “they who have advised his majesty to put a negative 
on the proposal of mmisters to create peers have proved themselves 
enenrfes of the sovereign, and have put in imminent hazard the 
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stability of tho tlironc and the tranquillity and security of tlie 
■ciountry.” They also iietitioned the House of Commons to refuse 
the supplies until reform should have been secured. The same 
prayer came from almost every part of the kingdom. Efforts were 
also made to embarrass the new government. The streets of 
London were covered with placards, on which were printed in huge 
letters — "Go for gold, and stop the Duke.” At tho Manchester 
Savings Baaik aloni! (i'dO persons liad given notice for the with- 
drawal ol deposits to the amount of £16,000. J’roparations were 
Ixiing made for a recourse to arms ; and there can be no doubt that 
if the resistance to the popular will liad been carried much farther, 
a civil war would have broken out, or rather au immense and 
irresistible armed mob would have marelicd on Ijondon, and 
dictated tboir own terms to the king, the government, and the 
legislature. M^hat these terms would have been, it is idle now 
to conjecture; they probably would have involved the overthrow 
of the monarchy, and a complete change in the form of govern- 
ment. 

In the mean time the king had eonsnlled lord Lyiidlmrst, who 
I'Gcommended that the Duke of Afelliiigton should bo sent for. 
The duke, though his conduct on this (H'casiou exposed him to much 
obloquy and aggravated bis uni) 0 ))ularity, appears to have acted in 
a highly honourable maiiiier Wo may doubt his judgment in 
bringing on the crisis which he was summoned to deal witli, but 
we cannot refuse, our admiration to the self-abnegation and courage 
ho displayed. Entertaining the opinions lie had all along avowed 
on tho subject of reform, it was only natural that ho should en- 
deavour to defeat the measure which the govermnont had brought 
forward, or, lindiiig that impossible, that ho should seek to render 
it as little objectionable in Ins eyes as he could venture to make it. 
But now that the crisis had occurred. Ids predominant desire was 
to save his sovereign from the humiliation of being compelled to 
solicit Earl Grey to return and of consenting to the creation of 
peers. Still be felt that, after the strong declaration he had made 
against all reform, after the uncompromising opposition he had 
offered to the measure now before the hou.se of Lords, he was not 
the man to carry it through, even in a modified form, or to accept 
office in an administration by which it was to be taken charge of. 
He therefore recommended that Sir R. Peel should bo sent for and 
requested to form a government, promising at the same time that, 
whether in or out of office, he would give every support in his 
power to the new administration. But Sir E. Peel likewise doc’mod 
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to accept an office from ■which he ■was certain to be ipnominonBly 
precipitated in less than a week after liis entrance on it, unless he 
■HUpported all the essential features of a measure he had so strongly 
denounced. The frightful responsibility which the state of the 
country imposed on an unpopular minister might well make a man 
of much stronger nerve than ho possessed shrink from a position 
in whicli lio would probably have to deal with a rebellion. Beside.s, 
the Catholic emancipation struggle was still fresh in his remem- 
brance and in the recollection of all men ; and if he were now to 
accept office and carry the iicfomi Hill, it would appear that the 
accusation that lie had been actuated by a sordid love of the 
patronage and emoluments of office was really well founded, lien, 
whose opinion is entitled to some weight, think that if he had 
accepted office at tliis juncture, he might have retained it. Looking 
at the state of the country at that moment, it appears to me that 
he must have been hurled from power almost betoro his ministry 
was formed. Ho certainly exercised a very wise discretion in de- 
clining the offer. At the same time lie promised, that if a ministry 
■were formed from tho political party to which he belonged, he 
would give it all the support he could; and there can bo no doubt 
that tills promise would have liccn lionourably fulfilled. There was 
no other man m tho anti-reform ranks who posses.scd sufficient 
weight to form and load an administration, except the Duke of 
■Wellington All tho reason.s that could bo urged against Sir 
E. Peel’s acceptance of office might with equal force be urged 
against the duke’s accession to power, with the additional objection 
of the loss his ministry would suffer both in weight and strength 
by Sir E. Peel’s refusal to join it. But the duke’s devotion to his 
sovereign prevailed over every other consideration, and seeing that 
Bo one else could be found competent to form such a ministry as 
tho king desired, he accepted the thankless and perilous task. The 
king’s eldest natural son had been created Earl of Munster by Earl 
Grey, at the solicitation of his father, but had since quarrelled 
■with him and been forbidden the court; he now returned, and 
was said to have taken sn active interest in the formation of tho 
new administration. But the difficulties of the situation were in- 
superable. Even Sir K. Inglis and Mr. Davies Gilbert, tuo of tho 
strongest Tories m the country, denounced the attempt to form an 
anti-reform ministry to pass a modified Eeform Bill. For a moment 
the duke thought of maintaining his position by military force, but 
he found that even the army could not be relied on ; and hainng 
exhq#isted,all his efforts and resources, he wisely yielded before the 
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Btorm burst forth. Mr. Baring, •who throughout these transactions 
had acted as the mouthpiece of the proposed ministry in the House 
of Commons, announced, in his place in that House, amidst the 
loud cheers of the majority, that the commission given to the Duke 
of Wellington for the formation of a ministry was at an end. 

Nothing, then, was left for the king but to yield to the general 
■wish of his people. It was evident that not only were the lower 
classes almost to a man in favour of the bill, but that increasing 
numbers of the upper and middle classes desired that it should be 
passed speedily and without any considerable change. The king's 
popularity was now completely gone. IIo was no longer “ the 
imtriot king ” or the “sailor king.” Dirt was thrown into his car- 
riage as ho came up to London ; ho was received in the metropolis 
with hisses, groans, execrations, and obscene oute lies, and was with 
diflBculty jirotected from personal violence by the (luards who sur- 
rounded his carriage. 

Earl Grey at once obeyed his sovereign’s summoms, accompanied 
as usual by Lord Brougham, The king received them with evident 
ill-humour, and, contrary to his u.suiil practice, kept them standing 
during the interview. But ho at once consented to the creation of 
as many peers as the ministry might think nece.ssary to enable 
them to carry the Eeform Bill throngh the House of Lords, witli 
the understanding that this power was not to ho exercised until 
every means of avoiding the necessity for its employment had been 
tried ; a condition which the two lords readily accepted. 

The same evening, Sir Herbert Taylor, who was present at this 
interview, wrote a circular note to the most active of the opposition 
lords, in which ho informed them that all difficulties to the 
arrangements in progress would be obviated by a declaration in 
the House of Lords, from a sufficient number of peers, that in 
consequence of the present state of affairs they had come to tho 
resolution of dropping their opi)o.sition to tho lieform Bill, so that 
it might pass without delay, and as nearly as possible in its present 
shape. 

On the evening on which this letter w.as written the Duke of 
Wellington, after giving a full explanation of tho share ho had 
taken in the trnnsaction.s which had followed Earl Grey’s resigna- 
tion, withdrew from the House, and did not ajipear in it again until 
the day after the passing of the Eeform Bill. 

Lord Harewood, after bitterly complaining that the indepen- 
dence of the House was de.stroyed, announced his intention of with- 
drawing from farther opposition; and a large numhen of neera 
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followed his example. A small minority, disregarding the king’s 
leqtlest, still offered a pertinacious opposition to its progress, and, 
if they did not succeed in their endeavonrs, at least had the satis- 
&ction of Tenting their indignation in no measured terms. Here 
is a specimen scene. In the course of a discussion on the enfran- 
chisement of Oldham, Lord Kenyon exclaimed — 

" The bill will be the destruction of the monarchy. By forcing 
this measure on his reluctant sovereign, the noble earl hM placed 
the king in a situation in which he could make no choice of a 
minister ; and his advice to exercise his prerogative in so uncon- 
stitutional a manner as to destroy tho independence of this House 
is abandoned and atrocious ” 

Earl Grey (interrupting, with great warmth and amidst vehe- 
ment cheering) ; “ Atrocious ! my lords. I put it to your lordships, 
is it consistent with tho usago.s of this House, or with ordinary pro- 
priety, that the noble lord should apply such words to me ? For 
my part, I can only reject the words with contempt and scorn.” 

Lord Kenyon ; “ I repeat that I think such conduct most aban- 
doned and atrocious. Whether the noble lord be pleased or not 
with my using tho word atrocious, the privileges of the House have 
not been abrogated to such an extent that tho noble earl can pre- 
vent me from saying that I shall always feel that it was the most 
atrocions act of the minister to give such advice to the king." 

Earl Grey : ” Anything more unparliamentary, disorderly, and 
atrocious than tho applying of such words to me, I never heard in 
this House. It is for the House to act as may seem befitting its 
own dignity ; but for me, all that remains to me is to throw back 
those words with the utmost scorn, contempt, and indignation.” 

After some farther bickerings, the Duke of Cumberland inter- 
posed as a peacemaker, and the business proceeded. In six days 
the bill went through committee. On the Ith of June it was read 
a third time and passed, 106 peers voting for it, and only 22 against 
it. Lords Wharnoliffe and Harrowby, by whose assistance the 
second reading was carried, evidently thought that they had been 
duped, and took the opportunity afforded them by the debate on 
the third reading of giving loud utterance to their disappointment 
and indignation. 

On the 5th of June the amendments introduoed into the bill by 
the House of Lords were agreed to by the Lower House. A long 
discussion took place, which had very little reference to the ques- 
tion before the House. In the oouiso of it. Sir H. Peel made the 
folltfwingTemarks, to which subsequent events gavepeouliar interest 
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and significance : " Whenever government come to deal with the 
cOTn laws, the precedent formed by the present occasion will be 
appealed to ; and if they should be placed in similar circumstancea 
of difficulty and excitement, the danger to the public tranquillity 
will be made a plea for overturning the independence, of the House 
of Lords.” Little did he then dream that when the dire consum- 
Eoation, which he thus lugubriously predicted, arrived, he himself^ 
by the aid of a reformed House of Commons, would constrain a 
iductant House of Lords to sanction the abolitjon of the com laws, 
and the subversion of the policy with which they were identified. 
It was also in the course of this debate that Lord J. Eussell made 
the celebrated “ finality ” declaration, so often referred to as a 
proof that he and his colleagues were pledged to resist any attempt 
to carry farther than they had done by their bill the reform of the 
House of Commons. His words were these : “ I think that, so &p 
as ministers are concerned, thia is a final measure. I declared, on 
the second reading of the bill, that if only a part of the measure 
were carried, it would lead to new agitations ; that is now avoided 
by the state in which the bill has come from the other House.” 

The measure thus at length adopted by the legislature swept 
away 56 nomination boronghs, returning 112 members, and semi-diS' 
frmichised thirty more; making a sum total of disfranchisement 
of 142 seats in the Lower House of Parliament It gave the coun- 
ties sixty-five additional representatives, and conferred the right 
of sending members to the House of Commons on Manchester, 
Leeds, Birmingham, and thirty-nine other large and flourishing 
towns previously unrepresented. On the other hand, it greatly 
impaired the direct influence of the working classes in the elections, 
by diminishing the number of the franeiiises in Preston and other 
towns, where, before the Deform Bill was carried, the suffrage was 
nearly universal. 

Nothing now remained in order to give the bill the force of law 
bat the formal assent of the king. It was earnestly hoped that 
he would have given it in person; Lad he done so, he would pro- 
bably have recovered a considerable portion of the popularity he had 
lost. His ministers implored Mm to go down to the House of 
Lords; the reform journals urged him to attend, and promised 
a most enthusiastic reception, wMch unquestionably would have 
tieen given to him; for the people, now that their wishes were 
gratified, were quite prepared to forgive Ms past conduct. But the 
treatment he had received after Lord Grey's resignation, and the 
abase with which he had been loaded by the reform press^had 
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made a deep impression on Ms mind, and he peremptorily refused 
to give his ass^ in person. It was consequently given by com- 
mission. The ministerial benches were crowded: those usually 
occupied by the opposition were empty. A single prelate, Dr. 
Maltby, the new bishop of Chichester, represented the episcopal 
bench. The speaker, followed by all the members present except 
Sir K H. Inglia, went up to the House of Lords, and announced on 
his return that the royal consent had been given to the bill. The 
announcement was received in silence, and the absence of the king 
gave rise to gloomy presentiments. The bill had now become law, 
but its results remained to be seen. The agitation which the 
struggle had caused, and the passions it had roused, had by no 
means subsided ; and the state of the public mind was such as to 
give rise to anxious forebodings, even in the hearts of the most 
sanguine supporters of the measure. 

On the 21st of September in this year there passed away in peace 
one whose name is still a household word, whose works ^om 
almost every library, and are read with almost the same eager 
delight that they excited when they first appeared. Clouds and 
darkness overshadowed the last years of Sir Walter Scott’s life, 
and the Eeform Bill, so full of hope to some of his contemporaries, 
seemed to him big with disaster and despair. But he bore up 
under all with a cheerfulness that neither poverty, nor pain, nor 
illness, nor the apprehension of evil to come, could quench. No 
man perhaps ever more completely transfused his own noble and 
generous character into his works, and therefore it is needless to 
say more of him ; but it would have been unpardonable in one who 
attempts to write the history of the year 1832 to pass unremar ked 
the departure of so great and good a man. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIEBT REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 

The struggle was at last over ; but the emotions it had excited, like 
the ground-swell after the storm, still continued to agitate the pub- 
lic mind. The reformers, flushed with victory, made preparations 
for the coming contest with a vigour and enthusiasm which insured^ 
success. Many of them looked forward to the almost immediate 
introduction of universal suffrage, vote by ballot, annual parlia- 
ments; to the disestablishment of the church; and to various other 
great and organic changes, which they imagined would at once 
follow the immense increase of popular power which had been 
effected by the great bill. Others, more moderate, or more timid, 
gave their support to the government, which had announced that 
they regarded the bill which they had succeeded in carrying as a 
final measure, not indeed altogether precluding other important 
changes, but intended to determine the constitution of the House 
• of Commons for the generation in which it was adopted. On the 
other hand, the Tories, or, as they now began to be called, the Con- 
servatives, were filled with alarm and despair, thinking that the 
extreme measures which were at the moment so popular would 
speedily be adopted, and that reform would develop into anarchy 
and revolution. But the long interval which necessarily elapsed 
before the struggle between the two parties could be renewed at the 
hustings and the polling-booth enabled them in some degree to^ 
recover their drooping spirits. They had still a great superiority 
over their opponents in wealth and influence, and they hoped that 
by a large expenditure of money, they might return a formidable 
phalanx to sit on the opiwsition benches and obstruct and delay, as 
far as possible, the measures they dreaded. They knew that if the 
majorities by which any measure which the conservattre p&rty 
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resisted wsb carried in the House of Commons were not very large, 
the Lords would be sure to reject it, or so amend it as to render it 
in their opinion almost innocuous. The revision of the registers 
passed off quietly, and served to calm down still farther the passions 
which the reform straggle had so powerfully excited. The revising 
barristers generally adopted the most liberal construction of the 
statute, and retained on the register the names of all persons claim- 
ing votes who were not distinctly shown to he disqualified. The 
revision, however, proved, as all parties had auticipated, that the 
vast majority of those on whom the Reform Bill had conferred the 
elective franchiso were supporters of the government by which that 
measure had been introduced and carried. 

It was neat the end of the year 1832 when the elections com- 
menced, and they were not completed until after the beginning of 
the year 1833. The machinery of the bill fully answered the hopes 
and expectations of its authors. Tho revision had greatly facilitated 
the taking of the votes, as the only thing now to be ascertained was 
whether the iiersons tendering them had their names on tho regis- 
ter. Tho separation of the polling-places divided the mob, prevented 
disturbances, or facilitated the repression of them. The diminution 
of tho time over which tho polling extended was a still greater im- 
provement. In tho place of fourteen days of turmoil, drunkenness, 
and riot, there were now only two days at the most ; and though 
tho state of towns during the elections was still far from being what 
was desirable, comparative tranquillity prevailed. Of course the 
ministerial party was the one wliich gained chiefly by the dissolu- 
tion. The conservative party, vrhoso ranks had been so greatly 
tliinned by two successive dissolutions, suffered fresh losses by the 
present election. The rotten boroughs, which had been their 
strongholds, wore now disfraucliised, and the new constituencies 
naturally showed their gratitude to their jiolitical creators by 
generally returning representatives of tho AVhig party. Never- 
theless, their losses were less disastrous than might have been 
anticipated, and they were able to boast that they had gained some 
victories where defeat seemed to be inevitable. A remnant of the 
great party that carried General Gascoyne’s amendment occupied 
the opposition benches. Mr. Baring, ono of the most uncompromis- 
ing opponents of the Eefonn Bill, was returned for tho county of 
Essex. Sir E. Vyvian, whose hostility to the measure had not been 
less marked, represented Bristol. Lord Sandon was eleoted by tho 
still more important constituency of Liverpool. But these triumphs, 
■dearly bouuht, were balanced by very serious losses. Sir G. 
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WetheroU, the ablest lawyer and the most effective speaker of 
the high Tory party, was rejected at Oxford. Sir E. Sugden, 
afterwards Lord St. Leonards, lost his seat at Cambridge. Mr. 
Croker had declared that he would never sit in a House of 
Gammons elected under the Eeform Bill, and he kept his word. 
The radicals, who had expected to gain most largely in this elec- 
tian, were disappointed in thar hopes. It is true that Cobbett, 
rejected at Manchester, found an asylum at Oldham; but Hunt 
lost his election at Preston. In most of the boroughs, esiwcially the 
larger ones, the partisans of the ministers triumphed. Here and 
there a large conservative proprietor was able to force himself or his 
nominee on a borough in or near which his property was situated: 
In the counties the influence of the nobibty and of the large landed 
proprietors secured for the conservatives a fair share of the repre- 
sentation. In Scotland, out of the fifty-three members, forty were 
ministerialists, ten conservatives, and three radicals. In Ireland, 
where O’Connell at this moment wielded an enormous power, a largo 
proportion of his followers — ^men favourable to the repeal of the 
union, and ready to lend their support to the most violent measures 
— were chosen. On the whole, the results of the election answered 
the expectations of prudent and moderate reformers. Its effect was 
to increase considerably the larger number of supporters of the 
government which the last House of Commons had contained, and 
to make it one of the strongest administrations that had ever existed 
in England. 

The first reformed parliament was opened by commission on the 
29th of January, 1833. Of course the first object that occupied the 
attention of the House of Commons was the choice of a speaker. 
The late speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, was prox)osod by Lord Mor- 
peth and seconded by Sir F. Burdett ; Mr. Littleton, in spite of his 
own remonstrances, and the strong support he gave to the claims of 
his rival, was proposed by Mr. Hume and seconded by Mr, O’Coi- 
nell. On a division, 241 members gave their votes to Mr. Sutton, 
while only 31 supported his involuntary opponent. 

The king's speech recommended to parliament the careful con- 
sideration of the questions of the renewal of the charters of the 
Bank of England and of the East India Company ; of the temporali- 
ties of the church, especially with regard to tithes, the collection of 
which had become very difficult, and caused very bitter disputes. 
The correction of the abuses of the church, a more equitable distri- 
bution of her revenues, and a just commutation of tilhes in Ireland, 
were strongly recommended. The king also requested the two 
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Houses to confer on the goYemment additional powers for the re- 
pression of disorders in Ireland, and expressed in energetic terms his 
determination to maintain the legislative union between the two 
countries, as being “ indissolubly connected with the peace, security, 
and welfare of his people.” 

Ireland was in a condition that demanded the earnest attention 
of the legislature, as the following statement of atrocities and hor- 
rors, submitted to the House of Lords by the first minister of the 
crown, shows. 

" Between the 1st of January and the end of December, 1832, 
the number of homicides was 2^2; of robberies, 1179 ; of bur- 
glaries, 401 ; of burnings, 568; of boughing cattle, 290; of serious 
assaults, 161; of riots, 203; of illegal reviews, 353; of iUegal 
notices, 2094 ; of illegal meetings, 427 ; of injuries to property, 796 ; 
of attacks on houses, 723 ; of firing with intent to kill, 328 ; of rob- 
bery of arms, 117 ; of administering unlawful oaths, 163 ; of resist- 
ance to legal process, 8 ; of tiurning-up land, 20 ; of resistance to 
tithes, 50 ; taking forcible possession, 2 ; making altogether a total 
of 9002 crimes committed in one year, and all crimes coimected 
with and growing out of the disturbed state of the country. I must 
unfortunately also state to your lordships that this system is in a 
state of progression, and is increasing rather than diminishing. I 
will not go farther into the details; but merely state a comparison 
between the throe months ending with September — that is, July, 
August, and September— and the three ending with December, that 
is October, November, and December. The total number of crimes 
committed in the first three months was 1279; the total number 
committed in the last thi'ee months was 1646.* 

A bill was accordingly brought into the Upper House by Earl 
Grey, giving tho lord-lieutenant power to proclaim disturbed 
districts, to substitute courts-martial for the ordinary courts 
of justice under certain limitations and restrictions, tho chief of 
which was that such courts should not try offences to which the 
penalty of death was attached without special authorization from 
tho lord-lieutenant, and that even then they should not have the 
power of inflicting any sentence more severe than transportation, tho 
court-martial to be assisted by a king’s counsel or seijcant-at-law, 
who should aot as judge-advocato. All persons absent from their 
houses between sunset and sunrise were punishable by these courts. 
Powers were also given to enter houses for the purpose of searching 


• Hansard, 1833, vol. i. p. 733. 
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for arms and ammunition; and punishing persons not prodocing 
them when inquired for. The distribution of seditious papers ’ 
also made a punishable offence. An^ lastly, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was to be virtually suspended within the limits of the proclaimed 
districts; but persons apprehended were to bo brought to trial 
within the space of three calendar months, or discharged from 
confinement. 

In the House of Lords this bill passed through all its stages 
without a single division. In the House of Commons it was viewed 
with great dislike not only by the followers of O’Connell, but by the 
radieal party, and by many of thooO who generally supported the 
government. The bill came down from the House of Lords on the 
;i2nd of February, but the first reading of it was postponed to the 
27th. No sooner was this delay gamed than Mr. O’Connell gave 
notice that he should move for a call of the House, and renew that 
motion as often as he perceived any diminution of its effect, as long 
as the bill was before the House. The government carried the bill 
through its different stages, with the exception of one clause, in 
which the majority displayed their hostility to the church in 
spite of the remonstrances of the government, by providing that 
no district should be proclaimed only on account of the resistance 
which was offered in it to the payment of tithes. On the 29th of 
March the bill was read a third time by a majority of 345 to 80, and 
passed tho House of Commons. On its return to the Upper House, 
great dissatisfaction was expressed at some of the changes which 
the Commons had made in it, and more especially at the last-men- 
tioned proviso, which, it was urged, would bo regarded by the Irish 
as an encouragement held out by jiarliament to that resistance to 
the collection of tithe which was 1 eing offered in almost every part 
of Ireland. Earl Grey and Lord Brougliani admitted that tho pro- 
viso was a very objectionable one, and regretted its introduction 
into the bill ; but they both argued that ui point of fact it would 
prove absolutely innocuous, and declared that under the bill the 
same protection would be given to tho collection of tithe that was 
afforded to the collection of every other kind of property. Tho Earl 
of Harrowby, in order to take away from the clause the invidious 
character which the amendment had imported into it, proposed to 
add a farther proviso, to the effect that no district should be pro- 
claimed on account of the non-payment of rent or taxes. The Home 
of Lords, however, rejected, by a majority of 85 to 45, an amendment 
which might have caused farther delay in bringing the measure into 
operation. 
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No sooner 'was the bill passed than it was pnt in force in the 
county of Kilkenny, ■with very satisfactory results. A list of offences 
committed d'uring the month o%March which preceded the passing 
of the measure, and the month of May that followed its introduction, 
showed that even in that short interval the total number of offences 
perpetrated had diminished from 472 to 162, without the holding of 
a single court-martial, and without applying any of those provisions 
of the act which had been most strongly opposed in the House of 
Commons. The volunteers, a body of men who had hitherto con- 
tributed largely to disturb the tranquillity of the county, were dis- 
solved by proclamation, and disbanded without resistance. The 
working of the bill was greatly aided by another bill which em- 
powered the Court of King’s Bench to change the venue to an 
adjoining county or to Dublin, in cases whore there was reason to 
■expect that intimidation would bo practised agamst prosecutors, 
jurors, or witnesses in the county itself. 

Wo have already intimated that the ministers of the crown had 
determined that the coercive measures wliich they felt compelled to 
propose should bo accompanied, or speedily followed, by heahng 
measures. The grievance of which the discontented party in Ireland 
complained most loudly was the hardship of being obliged to jiay 
tithes and cess for the support of a church in which they did not 
believe, and which they regarded as a badge of subjection. 

The mimstry on the other hand were anxious, both from political 
principle and sincere religious conviction, to strengthen it by re- 
movmg its abuses, and so mitigating the hostility with which it was 
regarded by the bulk of the Irish population. The bill enacted that 
the bishops’ lands, which were of great extent and for the most part 
leased at very low rents, should be sold ; and the proceeds of the 
■Kales should bo vested in ecclesiastical commissioners, who were to 
pay over to the bishops the same amounts as they received before the 
passing of the measure, and to apply the surplus to tlio purposes 
■dii'octod hy the bill. In the next place, it was proposed that the 
number of bishops in Ireland should be reduced from twenty-two to 
twelve, and tho number of archbishops from four to two. The 
future bishops were to be paid stipends, which, though ample and 
even excessive, were considerably lower than those of the present 
holders of the sees. Lastly, the bill proposed to lay on the holders 
of benefices a graduated tax, in lieu of the first-fruits, to which 
they had been subject hitherto. It was intended, in the first instance, 
that this tax should be levied on the clergy already beneficed ; but it 
was subsequently determined that this provision should only apply 
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"to their suocessors. Tlie hill, as at first introduced, provided that a 
portion of the funds obtained by the improved management of the 
bishops’ lands should be appropriafkd to non-ecolesiastical purposes. 
It vras urged, that though the church might rightfully claim all 
property -which she at present possessed, parliament might -with no 
less reason claim the disposal of additional funds raised through 
jKJ-wers conferred by her, to such purposes as she might deem useful 
and fitting. This clause of the bill was highly acceptable to the re- 
pealers and to the English radicals, by whom it was regarded os a 
precedent for the secularization of ecclesiastical property, which they 
hoped would be applied not only to the Irish but also to the English 
establishment. But for this very reason the proposed appropriation 
was disliked, not only by the conservatives but also by a large section 
of the ministerial party, which was strongly opposed to any measure 
calculated to injure or weaken it, and especially to a concession 
which seemed to them likely to substitute a new Catholic domina- 
tion for the old Protestant ascendancy. 

In the cabinet itself there was a strong opposition to it. The 
premier disliked it, the Earl of Papon was even more averse to it. 
Mr. Stanley was vehemently opposed to it. With him Sir James 
Graham, the first Lord of the Admiralty, warmly sympathised : and 
even most of those ministers who favoured its retention regarded it 
as a sad necessity — as a sacnfice that must be made in order to- 
restore peace and tranquillity to Ireland. The whole cabinet, too, 
was well aware that the clause would certainly be rejected by the 
Lords, and they wished to avoid a renewal of the state of things 
which had occurred during tho reform struggle. They therefore 
determined to move the omission of this very important provision. 
They were not, however, allowed to make this change without 
violent protests and strong remonstrances from the party that re- 
garded the expunged clause as the most valuable portion of tho 
measure. O’Connell denounced its withdraival as the basest act 
which a national assembly could sanction. But the large govern- 
ment majority enabled ministers to defy all opposition. 

Notwithstanding the concession which had been made by the 
ministry, a very formidable resistance to the bill was offered in the 
Upper House. An amendment proposed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury respecting the appropriation of the revenues of suspended 
benefices was carried by a majority of two. The ministers suspended 
the progress of the bill in order to deliberate on the course they 
should adopt. It was a question with tho cabinet whether they 
should give in their resignations, which wouid no doubt have pro- 
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dnced a orisu similar to that which had occtured when they adopted 
that conrse in 1832. After some consideration, however, they de- 
termined to go on with the measure, which was carried through its 
remaining stages without any very material alteration. 

The question of Irish tithe imperiously called for settlement. 
Hitherto it had been collected at the point of the bayonet, and it 
was rapidly becoming uncollectable even in that way. Almost every 
attempt to enforce the payment of the obnoxious impost was followed 
by an affray. Sometimes policemen were killed — sometimes peasants. 
The clergy who attempted to enforce their rights, the men who paid 
what was due, were assassinated, or lived in continual dread of 
assassination. Under these circumstances, the collection of tithes 
through the greater part of Ireland had become impossible. Many 
of the clergy, who were dependent on them for the supjiort of their 
families, were reduced to the greatest distress, and in some instances 
brought almost to the verge of starvation. In 1831 and 1832 
government had striven to put an end to a state of things so 
intolerable. They had advanced a million as a loan to the clergy. 
They had attempted to transfer the collection of tithes to the 
government, and to commute the tithe into a land-tax. But all 
these expedients failed. The opposition to the tithe was still so 
great that, though payment of some portion was obtained with 
great difficulty, the cost of collection exceeded the sum levied. It 
seemed as though, if England would persist in maintaining a Protes- 
tant establishment in Ireland, she would be compelled to sustain it at 
her own cost. The pressure of other business and the difBculty 
of dealing with this matter obliged the government to postpone 
the question, till it could be more maturely considered in all its 
bearings, determining to grapple with the difiBoulties that beset it in 
the next session. 

The time had now arrived when ministers would be compelled to 
show how far they were prepared to satisfy the highly raised expec- 
bitions of the people with regard to retrenchment and economy. 
Hitherto their shortcomings in this respect had been condoned on 
the ground of the formidable opposition with which they had to con- 
tend, and of the manner in which thoir time and attention had been 
engrossed by the Reform Bill. But now that a reformed House of 
Commons was sitting, the overwhelming majority of whose members 
were deeply pledged to those reductions which the Whig party when 
out of office had strenuously advocated, such excuses could no longer 
bo made for the government. It was not indeed possible that ex- 
pocta^ons |Uoh as those that had been raised should be satisfied. 
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Something however was done to meet them. It was announced that 
the present adimiiistration had abolished 1387 places, the total 
amount of salaries attached to which was 231,406Z. ; but from this 
amount a sum of 38,000?. had to be deducted for retiring allowances, 
th us leaving a not saving of about 192,000?. In the diplomatic service 
a saving of 91,730?. had been effected ; but of this amount 34,000?. was 
due to the regulations which had been introduced into that service 
by Lord Aberdeen during the Wellington administration, and of 
which therefore the present ministry could not claim the credit. In 
the revenue department a saving of 28,000?. had been secured by 
bringing 500 iiersons from the retired list into active service. 

The income of the year ending April 5th, 1833, w'as 46,835,000?., 
the expenditure 45,366,000?.; leaving an excess of income over 
expenditure of 1,46?), 000?. The mmistcr proposed to take advantage 
of this surplus to abolish the duty on tiles, to reduce the duties on 
marine insurances, advertisements, houses, windows in shops, cotton, 
and soap. These reductions, it was calculated, would leave a 
surplus of 516,000?. There wa-s nothing very brilliant in these 
financial operations — nothing to distinguish the budget of the Whig 
ministry very strikingly from those of preceding administrations, or 
meet the expectations which were entertained throughout the 
country of the savings that wore to be effected by a reform ministry 
and a reformed parliament. Diligent, aasiduous, economical Mr. 
Hume was deeply disappointed, and urged tJiat the reductions should 
at least he pushed to the full extent of the surplus. Sir B. Peel, on 
the other hand, contended that the chancellor of the exchequer by 
leaving so small a surplus cudangcred the public credit, and ran the 
risk of involving the country in an expenditure very far exceeding 
the amount of the proposed reductions. And not only was the 
budget unsatisfactory to the jiarties whom these two financiers re- 
presented, but their dissatisfaction was shared by many supporters 
of ministers in the House and in the country. The consideration of 
the details of the budget was deferred to a later period of the 
.session. 

Sir W. Ingilby proposed that the duty on malt should bo reduced 
from £l'0s. 8c?. to 10s. per quarter. In favour of this proposition ho 
urged, that it would alleviate the agricultural distress, about which 
so much had been said in the king’s speeches and elsewhere, would 
benefit the landlord and the farmer, and would also be of great 
advantage to the public generally, by supplying them with cheap 
beer; and all this with very slight loss to the revenue, because the 
reduction of the price would double the consumption. 
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Lord Althorp replied that the success of the motiou would in- 
Tolve a loss to the revenue of 2,500,000f., and he had no security that 
any great and immediate increase in the consumption would ensue, so 
as to diminish to any considerable extent this large defalcation, and 
he could not see any means by which a substitute for the tax could be 
obtained, that would not be more unsatisfactory than the tax itself. 
It would be impossible that the service of tho country could be 
provided for, or tho interest of the debt paid, if the House should 
consent to sacrifice so large an amount of the taxation of the country, 
unless the House would consent to a property-tax, or devise some 
other tax as a substitute for that on malt. Sir W. Ingilby’s motion, 
was nevertheless carried by a majority of 1G2 to 152. 

Ministers appeared at the time to accept this defeat with a good 
grace. Farther consideration, however, satisfied them that it would 
be very unadvisable to attempt to carry out tho resolution. It was 
resolved to get rid of it by a side wind. Accordingly, on the 29th of 
April, Lord Althorp gave notice of an amendment on a motion 
of Sir J. Key, for tho repeal of the house and window faxes, con- 
verting it into a motion for the rcimposition of the duty which Sir 
W. Ingilby’s motion had taken off. j?ho supporters of that motion 
loudly complained of this os a violation of tho assurance which had 
been given to the Hou.so by Lord Althorp when tho motion was 
carried; and certainly the expressions which tho chancellor of tho 
exchequer was reported to have used seemed tojiistify the complaint. 
They appealed to the Hou.se not to submit to the dictation of Lord 
Althorp, and not to undo a resolution which a few days before they 
had so deliberately adopted. Ministers, however, had no course open 
to them but to press their proposal, which was carried by 285 votes 
to 131. Thus Sir W. Ingilby’s proposition, which had before been 
passed by a majority of ten, was now set aside by a majority of 162. 
Nevertheless, he persisted, and moved for leave to bring in a bill 
founded on his resolution; but tlie motion was rejected by 258 votes 
to 162. 

Great efforts were made to get rid of tho house and window 
taxes, which were very unpopular in the metropolis and the great 
towns of the empire, and very objectionable on sanitary grounds; but 
these attempts were defeated by the steady determination of the 
chancellor of tho exchequer to oppose a change which would utterly 
derange his budget, or compel him to resort to a tax on property. 
With equal firmness, government resisted all the efforts made by 
Mr. Hume and the rest of the radical party, to obtain the abolition 
of peasionsiand sinecures, and a large reduction of our land and sea 
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forces. Their conduot in regard to these measures produced a very 
marked diminution of the popularity' which they had enjoyed from 
the time of the introduction of the Eeform Bill. A strong agitation 
•was set on foot for the repeal of the assessed taxes. Crowded and 
onthusiastic meetings were holden in all parts of the metropolis. 
The Birmingham Political 'Union, which had so ardently supported 
the government at every emergency during the struggle for reform, 
now declared against them. Ecsolutions were passed by that body 
denouncing them as having betrayed the confidence of the people, 
and praying his majesty to dismiss them, as having “ proved them- 
selves utterly unable or unwilling to extricate the country from the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded.” A public meeting was 
appointed to be holden on an open space near the Coldbath-fields 
prison, *' for the purpose of adopting preparatory measures for hold- 
ing a national convention, as the only means of obtaining and 
securing the rights of the people ; ” in other words, for the purpose of 
overturning the government, and substituting another for it. A 
proclamation from the home office prohibited the meeting as illegal 
and dangerous to the public peace. Nevertheless it assembled at the 
appointed time. The now police— a force at that time recently 
estabh'shed, and very unpopular with the working classes, ac- 
customed only to the mild inefficiency of the old constabulary— were 
ordered to disperse the meeting. They were accused of having acted 
with unnecessary violence. One of them was stabbed by a dagger 
and killed, another was severely wounded. Tho coroner’s jury that 
sat on the body of the murdered policeman returned a verdict of 
justifiable homicide, which was quashed by the Court of King’s 
Bench, as being utterly unwarrantkl by the evidence. Nevertheless, 
the murderer when tried was acquitted, in spite of the instructions 
of the judge, and in the face of the clearest proofs of his guilt. 

It was, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that the charters of the 
Bank of England and of the East India Company expired in the 
very first year that a reformed Honse of Commons sat at West- 
minster. This afl’orded the government an opportunity not only of 
reviewing its relations with the bank and the system on which this 
institution was conducted, but of revising the whole banking system 
of the country. After due and careful negotiations with the 
governors of the bank, they determined to propose to r«.rbnTnBu< ^^ 
a renewal of its charter on the following conditions : — 

1. That ite promissory notes were to be made a legal tender for 
sums of f>l. and upwards. 

2. That one fourth part of the debt of 14,000,0001. {it present 
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due by the public to the bank should be repaid during the present 
session of parliament. 

3. That the allowances hitherto made to the bank for the 
management of the national debt and other public business should 
be continued, subject to a deduction of 120,000/. a year. 

4. That the laws restricting the interest of money to 51 . per 
cent., which were commonly called the “usury laws,” should be 
repealed so far as concerned bills not having more than three months 
to run before they became due. 

5. That royal cliartcrs should lie granted for the establishment 
of joint-stock banks within a certain distauco of London, it being, 
however, understood that government was at liberty to withhold 
such charter, if it should in any case deem it advisable to reject the 
application for it. 

C. That all banks should enter into n composition, in lien of 
stamp duties at present chargeable, at the rate of 7s. for every 100/. 
issued in notes. 

7. That a bill should bo introduced into parliament to regulate 
country banks, the provisions of which should Ixi such as to en- 
courage joint-stock banking companies in the country to issue the 
notes of tlic Lank of England. 

This plan was embodied in eight re.so]utions, which were moved 
on the 1st of June. An effort made, cliiefly by those who wished to 
abolish the charter altogether, to postpone the consideration of the 
question till the next session, was defeated by a large majority. 
That part of the plan which provided for the establishment ot joint- 
stock banks having been dropped for the present by the government, 
the other resolutions were carried, and a bill founded on them 
passed both Hou.ses with some changes, the most important of 
which wa.s that which provided for the quarterly publication of the 
hank accounts. This was an innovation of the highest value and 
importance. It enabled not only the government, but financiers 
and economists of all classes, in and out of parliament, to watch the 
monetary operations of the country. 

Never perhaps in the history of the world had any government 
or any legislature been called on to deal with so important a ques- 
tion as that which was involved in the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter. They were to decide on the future administra- 
tion of an empire which, including the territory directly or indirectly 
under the rule of the company, extended over a million and a half 
of square miles, contained not very far from two hundred millions 
of intiabitants, and had a seaboard of more than four thousand 
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miles, from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges. 
The House ■was called upon to decide how this vast and rich 
country was to be governed and traded with for the next twenty 
years. It was a fortunate circumstance that a reformed parliament 
had been elected before the question of the renewal of the company’s 
charter was decided, otherwise the directors of this great company, 
and other persons interested in the maintenance of the monopolies 
imd abuses connected with it, would in all probability have returned 
to parliament, by moans of rotten boroughs, a party of adherents 
sufficiently large to have effectually prevented the government and 
the House of Commons from dealing with this great question in the 
manner which the interests of England and India alike demanded. 
A bare examination of the leading change.s which were effected ■will 
be sufficient to show how much they were influenced by the exist- 
ence of a liberal government and a reformed parliament. The 
company enjoyed, under certain restrictions imposed upon it by 
prenous charters, a monopoly of the Cbiiiosc and Indian trade. 
At the renewal of its charter in 1813, it had been required to 
publish its commercial accounts separately from its temtorial 
accounts. This was a most important regulation, for it showed 
beyond all doubt that the Indian and Chinese trades could be carried 
on better by private merchants than by the company. It was there- 
fore stripped entirely of its commercial attributes, and became 
henceforth a corporation for ruling British India, under the control 
of the British governraeut. The restrictions on the entrance of 
Europeans into the country under tho company’, s authority were 
swept away. Offices under the government weie thrown open to 
natives and foreigners; distinctions based on differences of race, 
colour, and religion were abolished. Henceforward India was to 
be governed for the Indians, and not for tho English only. Tho 
measure was received with great favour. It W'as strenuously 
opposed in the Upper House liy Lord Ellenborough, and in the 
Lower House by Mr. Silk Buckingham, a gentleman who had been 
returned for Sheffield, but who, notwithstanding a commanding 
presence and a fluent eloquence, enjoyed no influence in the House, 
and on this occasion found himself without a supporter. This 
complaisant acceptance of the government measure was due as 
much to the ignorance or indifference of honourable members 'with 
regard to Indian questions as to the intrinsic merits of the bill ; 
but showed what might have been effected in defence of the abuses 
of the company by a small and well-organized band of monopolists 
in the Ho'UEe of Commons. It shows, too, how far Englam^had 
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moved away from that system by means of which corruption at 
home sheltered far worse corruption abroad, and under which, in 
the energetic language of Burke, the lawbreakers of India became 
the lawmakers of England.” 

But greatly as these measures redounded to the credit of the 
Grey ministry, that which they brought forward and carried 
through for the abolition of slavery in the West Indies did them 
still higher honour, and shed a lustre on the session in which, and 
the parliament by which, it was adopted. But the credit belongs 
above all to the English people, and especially to the English 
working classes, whose strong feeling on this point made itself felt 
in a reformed parliament as it had never been felt before. On the 
14th of May Mr. Stanley, as colonial secretary, moved the following 
resolutions, which embodied lus plan : — 

“ 1 That it is the opinion of the committee, that immediate and 
effectual measures bo taken for the entire abolition of slavery 
throughout the colonies, under such provisions for regulating the 
conditiQu of the negroes as may combine their welfare with the 
interests of the proprietors, 

“ 2. That il IS expedient, that all ehildron bom after the passing 
of any act, or who shall bo under the ago of six years at tbe time of 
passing any act of parliament for this purpose, bo declared free ; 
subject, nevertheless, to such temporary restrictions as may be 
deemed necessary for their support and maintenance. 

” 3. Tiiat all persons now slaves be entitled to be registered as 
apprenticed lalxiurers, and to acquire thereby all the rights and 
privileges of freemen, subject to the restriction of labouring under 
conditions, and for a time to be fixed by parliament, for their 
present owners. 

“ 4. That to provide against the risk of loss which proprietors 
in his majesty’s colonial possessions might sustain by the abolition 
of slavery, his majesty lie enabled to advance, by way of loan, to be 
raised from time to time, a sum, not exceeding in the whole 
16,000,0001., to be repaid in such manner and at such a rate of 
interest as shall be prescrilied by parliament. 

“ 5. That bis majesty be enabled to defray any sneh expense as 
he may incur in establishing an efficient stipendiary magistracy in 
the colonies, and in aiding the local legislatures in providing for 
the religious and moral education of the negro population to be 
emancipated.” 

The two first of these resolutions were adopted without any 
divjfuon, Jiut not without much debate ; but the third was opposed 
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by the most earnest friends of emancipation, headed by Mr. Bujrton 
himself. He insisted that this part of the ministerial plan was 
founded on a fallacy, inasmuch as it was framed on a supposition 
that the emancipated slaves would not be induced to work by 
wages. He brought forward a variety of facts to prove that when 
left to themselves they not only readily worked for wages, but that 
their labour was much more valuable when they were stimulated to 
it by the hope of a pecuniary recompense than when they were 
goaded on to it by compulsion and the fear of punishment. 

Lord Ilowick also, who had resigned the ofSce of secretary of the 
colonies on account of the objection he entertained to this part of 
the ministerial scheme, declared that it would be neither more nor 
less than an entire subversion of the existing relations of society in 
the colonies, and that the negroes would !« in a worse condition at 
the termination of the experiment than they were at its commence- 
ment. 

The other side was taken by the members of government and 
their supporters, conspicious among whom was the brilliant 
Macaulay, the influence of whose genius was vastly increa.sed by 
the fact that he was the son of Zachary Macaulay, one of the fore- 
most of the noble band of pioneers who, with Wilberforoe, Clarkson, 
and Brougham, had fought the battle of emancipation at a time 
when the cause was unpopular and victory far off. They earnestly 
contended that the step from slavery to apprenticeship was a great 
forward stride The duration of the apprenticeship wa.s a matter of 
comparatively little consequence, provided only that it was inter- 
posed as an interval of transition between slavery and perfect 
liberty. It recognised the rights of property, conferred freedom 
from corporal punishment, secured respect for the domestic ties of 
the negro in his closest and fenderest relations, and a considerable 
share of the produce of his laliour. 

These arguments induced Mr. Buxton to withdraw his amend- 
ment, on receiving an assurance that this resolution left open the 
question of the duration of the apprenticeship ; but he proposed to 
insert words which would have the effect of securing that the labour 
should be for wages. This amendment he also consented to with- 
draw ; but Mr. O’Connell, his seconder, pressed it to division, and it 
was rejected by 324 votes to 40. 

To the next resolution, which proposed a loan of 15,000,0001. to 
the planters, as a compensation for the loss of their slaves, a strong 
opposition was offered by the West India interest, as the party in 
parliament which espoused thp cause of the planters was termed. 
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Ministers, fearing a defeat, consented to convert the proposed loan 
of 15,000,000z. into a gift of the enormous sum of 20,000,000?. Tho 
Temaining resolution passed without any division ; and the resolu- 
tions having been carried up to the House of Lords were there 
adopted without alteration. A bill based on them was brought in, 
went quietly through it various stages, with the single important 
change of a reduction of the term of predial apprenticeship from 
twelve years to seven, and that of nonpredial apprenticeship from 
seven to five years. 

While the interests of the negro were thus championed, those of 
the white labourer were not forgotten. The hours of labour in the 
factories were not regulated by any law, and were excessively long. 
Not only men, but women and children, were compelled to toil for 
twelve hours a day, and sometimes even for longer periods. The 
consequence was, that the inhabitants of the manufacturing districts 
of Lancasliire and Yorkshire, who had been some of the finest in 
the kingdom, were becoming a dwarfed, stunted, and deformed 
race, llecruiting sergeants complained that, though towns and 
villages had grown up in every direction, they could not find as 
many men fit to be admitted into the ranks of the army as they 
could before amongst tho sparse population which dwelt amidst the 
moors, which were now becoming covered with houses, factories, 
shops, churches, chapels, schools, and mechanics’ institutes. A 
strong agitation was carried on for the shortening of the duration 
of tho hours of laliour in factories. It was strenuously opposed by 
most of the employers, under tho idea that it was an improper 
interference with their operations on the part of government, and 
that it would injure, if not destroy, their business. Political 
economists, too, victoriously demonstrated the mischief and im- 
propriety of wlint tho factory operatives and their friends in and 
out of parliament were asking for. Nevertheless, tho agitation went 
forward. Mr. Sadler, member for Leeds, had in the year 1832 
introduced into parliament a measure which embodied the views of 
those who took the lead in it. But the House of Commons at that 
time was too earnestly occupied with the reform struggle to be able 
to pay much attention to his representations; and the majority of 
that assembly were prejudiced against Mr. Sadler, who was a 
decided anti-reformer ; so, for that session, the measure was thrust 
aside, and referred to a committee ujistairK. In the election which 
took place after the passing of the Keform Bill, Mr. Sadler lost his 
seat. But the question fell into tho hands of Lord Ashley, better 
known to this ireneration as the Earl of Shaftesbury. When tlie 
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bill had been read a second time. Lord Althorp opposed its farther 
progress, and moved that it should be referred to a select com- 
mittee. But the strong government was not strong enough to- 
vrithstand the feeling in favour of immediate legislation on this 
great question. It was decided, by a majority of 164 to 141, that 
Lord Ashley’s bill should be submitted to a committee of the whole 
House. 

In another instance the government was more successful. Tlio 
bill, as brought in by Lord Ashley, provided that persons under 
eighteen years of ago should not be allowed to work more than ton 
hours a day. The government substituted a provision limiting the 
labour of persons under fourteen years of age to eight hours a day. 
Thereupon Lord Ashley gave up the bill into the hands of Lord 
Althorp, by whom it was carried through. It enacted that persons 
under eighteen years of age should not be required to work moro 
,than sixty-nine hours in the week, and provided for the apiKunt- 
ment of inspectors of factories, whose duty it would bo to see that 
the provisions of the bill were carried out. This was a most 
valuable feature in the measure, as the reports made in accordance 
with it supplied the legislature with the information which sub- 
sequently enabled it to deal with the factory question in a moro 
vigorous and satisfactory manner. The act also contoined pro- 
vision for the education of the children who were not to bo employctl 
more than eight hours a day, and thus paved the way for the 
introduction of that half-time system which has since been adopted 
with sneh happy results. 

But while engaged with these acts of humanity and benevolence, 
parliament was not allowed to forgot the humbler duty of en- 
deavouring to carry forward those improvements in the constitution 
of which the great measure of last session was expected by tho 
people to be only the commencement. It was soon found that 
tho Keform Bill in removing one evil had aggravated another. It 
had put a stop to the sale of boroughs ; it had not by any means 
put an end to the sale of votes. On the contrary, it soon appeared 
that the increase of the number or voters had been followed by an 
increase of bribery, corruption, and intimidation. The House of 
Commons, at the very commencement of the session, was besieged 
with petitions complaining of improper practices which had been 
employed at elections, and calling on it to endeavour to put a 
stop to them for the future. It was shown that at Liverpool, at 
Warwick, at Stafford, at Londonderry, and at many other places, 
bribery, corruption, and intimidation had been c^Ti^d to sc“nd-ioi" ' 
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lengths, and it was felt that these practices ought to be severely 
repressed. 

The remedy for these evils which most naturally suggested itself 
was the ballot. Mr. Grote, one of the members for the city of Lon- 
don, and the author of a well-lcnown History of Greece, brought in 
a bill for the substitution of secret for open voting in parliamentary 
elections. Lord Althorp, who had formerly voted for the ballot, 
now opposed Mr. Grote s motion, on the ground that the Eeform 
Hill had rendered it unnecessjiry, and that the malpractices com- 
plained of were not sufficiently numerous to render such a change 
desirable Sir E. Peel insisted that the ballot would make the 
ilousc of Commons more democratic, and in his opinion it was too 
democratic already ; besides, he urged that they should wait and 
see how the Eeform Bill worked before they introduced farther 
organic changes. The proposal was rejected by 211 votes, against 
106 in favour of Mr. Grote’s motion. 

Another reform, which a large and influential portion of the 
party that supported ministers hoped to see speedily adopted, was 
a shortening of the duration of parliaments. Mr. Tennyson, the 
representative of the metropolitan borough of Lambeth, a man of 
high character, easy elocution, and great knowledge of parliamentary 
laws and customs, moved for leave to bring in a bill to revive the 
Triennial Act The government objected to Mr. Tcnny.son’s motion 
on various grounds. It was brouglit forward at too iate a period in 
tho .session ; it would prevent the great experiment of reform from 
having a fair trial ; it was not as much needed now as it had been 
before the House of Commons was reformed ; it was calculated to 
impair the jxiwcr of tlio crown, which required to bo maintained 
and supported ; it would render members too dependent on the 
caprices of their constituents, and government too much exjaosed to 
the influence of the temporary and fluctuating passions of the 
people, as distinguished from their settled and fixed opinions. The 
motion was accordingly rejected, though tho majority against it 
was only forty-nine. 

Thus tho Eefom Bill escaped for tho present those large and 
important modifications w'hich most of its opponents had feared 
would speedily follow its adoption, and which many of its sup- 
porters deemed to bo absolutely necessary to the completion of their 
triumph. Some minor changes were made in its details which tho 
('xperience of its working at the last election had suggested. 

The session was prolonged to the 29th of August, when it was 
brought to a close by the king in jx'rson. If it did not altogether 
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remove the apprehensions of the anti-reformers, at all events it 
completely disappointed their predictions of speedy ruin and 
revolution. If the reformed parliament had not accomplished all 
that the more sanguine reformers hoped for, it had adopted many 
great and important measures. It was accused, indeed, of 
violence and vulgarity ; but, judged by what it did and what it ab- 
stained from doing, it certainly deserves a very different character. 
Never had any parliament effected greater things. Ireland tran- 
quilized ; West-Indian slavery abolished ; the Charters of the Bank 
and of the East India Company renewed and greatly improved; a 
Factory Bill passed ; the Reform Bill amended, and farther organic 
changc.s in the same direction for the present declined ; bribery and 
corruption discouraged ; important law reforms carried ; the first 
step taken towards the establishment of a national system of educa- 
tion, by a grant of 20,000/. The exemplary patience and diligence of 
this parliament was not the least of its merits. The session of 1831, 
with all its long duration, obstructive delayis, and endless speeches 
against time, gave 018 hours to its work, which was far more than 
had been given by any previous parliament , but in the session of 
1833 it devoted no fewer than 1270 hours to its legi.slative duties. 

While the reformed parliament was thus bu.sy in its work of 
legislation, events of scarcely inferior importance wore passing 
without its walls. AVilham Wilherforce, tho eloquent advocate of 
negro emancipation, died on the evo of the triumph of the groat 
measure ho had so long and ably advocated. Tlie world of science 
was astir under the new imimlse given to scientific inquiry by tho 
recent establishment of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Tho ecclesiastical world was profoundly stirred, 
on the one hand by projects of church reform and the dread of 
religious liberalism, and on the other by tho appearance of tho 
Oxford Tracts, which maintained tlie divine mission and apostolical 
descent of the clergy, asserting that tho Ijord gave His Spirit to tho 
apostles, who, in turn, laid their hands on those who should succeed 
them, and those again to others, and so the sacred gift had been 
handed down to tho bishops of the Church of England, who had 
appointed tho clergy of that church to be their assistants, and, in 
some sort, their representatives. The doctrines thus promulgated 
found much support in the formularies of the church, and par- 
ticularly in her ordination services, and were received with much 
favour by many churclimou who regarded them as furnishing a 
new and powerful weapon of defeiico for the church against tho 
advances of Popery on the one hand, and relicious liberalism ot tlie 
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other. They were vehemently opposed by a portion of the evan- 
gelical party, and by a little knot of liberal divines headed by 
Arnold, Whateley, and Hampden, the precursors of the Broad 
Church party. By the nonconformists they were regarded with 
feelings of strong and earnest disapproval. The success of the 
Tracts was much greater, and the outcry against them far louder 
and fiercer, than their authors had expected. But the support and 
the opposition they met with both tended to embolden them to 
speak out their opimons still more plainly and resolutely. The 
Tracts, which at the commencement had, as their name denoted, 
been small and simple, by degrees, as thej proceeded, became large 
and learned theological treatises. Changes, too, came over the 
views of some of their writers. Doctrines winch probably would 
have shocked them at first were put forward with a recklessness 
which siicccas had increased. But the.se developments belong to a 
later period. 

On the 4th of February, 1884, the king opene d the second 
session of the reformed iiarliaiueiit. It was becoming every day 
more and more evident that the position of the Church in Ireland 
was one of the mam cau.ses, if not altogether the chief eaiise, of the 
discontent that prevailed there, and that nothing shoit of a radical 
change in thus resiiect would givo peace to Ireland, or enable the 
English government to dispen.se with those coercive enactments 
which the disturbed state of that country rendered necessary. 
Circumstances, too, wore forcing on the consideration of the tithe 
question. All the exiicdionts to which the government had resorted 
had proved unsuccessful. It had expended 26, TOW. in collecting 
12,000?., and there seemed to bo no likelihood that it would be more 
successful in future. An arrangement had been made between the 
government and the clergy, which would soon come to an end, and 
it was not likely, after such cxiicricnce of its workings, that it would 
bo renewed. The members of the government were at variance 
among themselves as tf» the course which should be adopted. 
They were all agreed in the determination to uphold the Established 
Church in Irolaml. But as it was evident that by diminishing the 
incomes of the bishops and some of the dignitaries of the Church, 
by redistributing its funds, and t>y suppressing parishes which 
contained few or no Protestant parishioners, a considerable surplus 
could be obtained, some of them wished to apply it either to the 
liayment of the Boman Catholic priesthood, or to the erection and 
maintenance of schools — proposals to which the other members of 
the cabinet would not listen for a moment, but wliich were sup- 
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ported by a strong party in the Honse of Commons and in the 
country, which was anxious to seize this opportunity of asserting 
the principle that parliament had a right to devote a portion of the 
funds of the Irish Church to purposes not strictly ecclesiastical, 
hoping that, if they could once get this principle distinctly recog- 
nized by the legislature, it would be easy to obtain farther applica- 
tions of it, not only to the Irish, but also to the English Church. 
Accordingly, great interest was excited by a motion which Mr. 
Ward, member for St. Albans, brought forward, and which asserted 
the justice and necessity of immediately depriving the Irish Church 
of a portion of her temporalities. 

In bringing forward his proposal, Mr Ward showed that the 
collection of tithe was the real cause of the disturbance and dis- 
content that prevailed in Ireland. He also pointed out that the 
resistance offered to the payment of tithe had become well-nigh 
universal; that it extended to Protestants as well as Catholics, 
and existed in all parts of the country ; lie therefore argued that 
nothing but some change in the appropriation of the tithe could 
appease the discontent that prevailed, or produce even a momentary 
calm. The chief cause of the hatred witli which this impost was 
regarded was, that wliile the great majority of those who paid it 
were Catholics, the purposes to which it was applied were ex- 
clusively Protestant; and this grievance could not tie remedied by 
any change in the manner of collecting the impo.st. The present 
arrangement would expire on the first of November, and then the 
clergy must either return to the old system, or once more become a 
burden on the resources of this country. Military force and civil 
process had both been tried, and tried in vain Between 1821 and 
1832 the army maintained in Ireland had varied from 19,000 to 
23,000, being as nearly as possible the same amount of force as was 
required for our Indian empire, and within one-third of the force 
that was required to occupy all our colonies in the other throe’ 
quarters of the world. This army had cost the country during tho 
last year upwards of a million of money, besides the annually in- 
creasing expense of a police force, amounting to nearly 300,0007. 
During the five preceding years 17,981 tithe cases had been heard 
annually in ecclesiastical courts and at quarter sessions before the 
assistant barristers. Largo sums had lieen granted to schools and 
institutions which had Protestant proselytism for their object ; but 
the religion of the people of Ireland seemed to be rendered dearer 
to them by every attempt made to shake its hold on their affections, 
and by the flagrant abuses of the established church ’*'self, pf whjch 
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none was more striking than tho disproportion that existed between 
its wealth and the mimbcr of its members. 

Mr. Ward brought forward returns showing that only about 
600,000 persons, or not one-fourteenth of the population of Ireland, 
adhered to the communion of the established church there ; and he 
endeavoured to prove tliat tho revenues belonging to the church 
amounted, not, ns the Chancellor of the Exchequer had calculated, 
to COOjOOOi., but to a million, Lord Althorp having omitted in his 
estimate to reckon tho value of the glebe lands, which Mr. Ward 
put down at 400,000i or upwards. Another abuse of the Irish 
Church which Mr Ward denounced was tho unequal division of its 
revenues, and the enormous sums that wore paid to rectors or 
vicars who had little or nothing to do. There were 176 benefices, 
tho value of which varied from 800C to 2,8()0i. jier annum, 407 from 
4001 to 8001. and 38G from 2001. to 4001. Again, non-residenco 
prevailed to an extent that was not surprising considering how 
little the clergy had to do. It appeared that in 1814 there were 
664 residents and 513 non-residents, in 1817, 6C5 residents and 
544 non-residents; in 1819, 758 re.sidents and 631 non-residents. 
Some of the resident clergy did duty for the most trifling remnnera- 
-tion, in some eases as low as 181. a year, but tho average was 701. a 
year. And Mr. Ward forcibly asked; “ What sort of a feeling is it 
calculated .to create in Ireland when they see the actual work of 
•that wealthy church done for a comparatively small sum?” He 
did not, however, propo.se to alxilish this establishment altogether, 
but to do away with the glaring disparity that existed between the 
scales of duties and compensations. He would not give 8001. or 
10001. to the rector of a parish containing only ten or twelve Pro- 
testants, often tho family of the rector or vicar, brought into the 
parish for that very piii'iiose. In cases where only the remnant of 
a Protestant flock existed provision might bo made for a curate 
without going to the expense of a rector. After explaining what 
ho thought should be done, and asserting at some length the 
right of parliament to dispose of church property, he concluded by 
moving the following resolution : — 

“Resolved, tliat tho Protestant Episcopal Establishment in 
Ireland exceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant population, 
jind that it being the right of the State to regulate the distribution 
of church property in such a manner as parliament may determine, 
it is\he opinion of this House that the temporal possessions of the 
€hurch of Ireland as now established ought to be reduced.” 

The facts and arc'uments contained in Mr. Ward’s speech 
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pointed at a result far beyond that of the resolution which he 
moved. He showed that the maintenance of the Irish Church, in 
one way and another, cost the English government a sum far ex- 
ceeding the amount of the revenues that belonged to that church, 
excessive as they were, and that consequently it would be far 
cheaper and every way better to pay the Irish bishops and clergy 
out of the English taxes than to continue the existing system. 
And yet so slowly does common sense and justice make its way, 
even under a reformed parliament, that some thirty-five years 
elapsed before Mr. Ward’s resolution could get itself cairied into- 
effect; and it would probably have remained a dead letter for a 
longer period, had not a great statesman at length made up his 
mind to deal boldly and finally with the question raised in the first 
reformed parliament in 1834. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Grote, at the conclusion of 
whose speech Lord Althorp rose and requested the House to 
adjourn, in consequence of circumstances which had come to his 
knowledge since he entered it. He could not at present stato the 
nature of those circumstances, but he trusted that the House would 
believe that he would not make such a proposition without being 
convinced of its propriety. The motion announced in such ominous- 
terms was at once agreed to. 

Lord Ebrington, who, as the reader will perhaps remember, had 
in similar emergencies come forward to assist the ministry, at once 
got up an address to Earl Grey, which was signed by a largo 
number of supporters of the administration in the Ijower House, and 
in which they entreated his lordship to retain his place at the head 
of the ministry, expressing their mialter('d confidence in him. The 
premier, in his reply, declared that ho intended to make every per- 
sonal sacrifice that was required of him in support of the principles 
of the administration; but complained of the embarrassment and 
mischief that were produced by the reckless desire of innovation. 
In proceeding in a course of salutary improvement he found it 
indispensable that the government should be allowed to go on with 
deliberation and caution, and, above all, that they should not bo 
urged by a constant and active pressure from without to adopt 
measures the necessity for which had not been fully proved, and 
which were not regulated by a careful attention to the settled 
institutions of the country both in Church and State. 

When the House of Commons reassembled, it had transpired 
that the members of the cabinet who were opposed to an appropriation 
of the funds of the Irish Church to other than ecclesiastical purposes. 
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had withdrawn from the ministry. They were— the Duke of Rich- 
mond, postmaster-general , the Earl of Ripon, privy seal ; Mr. Stanley, 
colonial secretary ; and Sir James Graham, first lord of the Admi- 
ralty. It was at first thought that their resignation would break 
up the administration, but the vacancies were filled by the Marquis 
of Conyngham, who became jxistmastcr-general ; the Earl of Carlisle, 
privy seal; Lord Auckland, first lord of' the Admiralty; and Mr. 
Spring Rice, colomal secretary. 

The issue of a commission to inquire into the whole subject had 
been recommended some time since by the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and the cabinet now adopted the recommendation as a means of 
extricating themselves from the difficulties in which they found 
themselves placed. Lord Althorp, after announcing this decision, 
begged Mr. Ward to be satisfied with the concession, and to with- 
draw his motion until it could be ascertamed whether any, and if so 
what, surplus was likely to be disposable for the purposes he had 
indicated. Mr Ward, however, declined compliance, on the ground 
that everj thing portended a speedy change of ministry, in which 
case the eominission might prove wliolly ineflectual. Under tliose 
circuiiistaiices tlio government resorted to the usual means of 
getting rid of an inconvenient discussion — the previous question 
wa.s moved, and, after some debate, carried by a majority of 120. 

The haste with which the eoinmission was expedited showed 
that it was caught, at by the government as an expedient for extri- 
cating them from a difficult and cmbarra-ssing jxisition; at the same 
time, it could not be denied that it was very de.sirablo that tho way 
should be prepared for legislation on the ipiestiou by such acem-ate 
information as a commission would obtain. It could serve no good 
purjwso to affirm an abstract principle before tho government and 
the parliament were in jiossession of the materials wliich would 
enable them to cmliody it in wi.se and effective legislation. Even 
after the information was obtained, tlie question would still ho sur- 
rounded with difiSculties, liecause tho revenues which one man 
might deem excessive might appear to another to be barely 
sufficient. Amidst the variety and contradiction of the statements 
made on the subject of the revenues of tho Irish Church, it seemed 
necessary that their approximate amount at least should be ascer- 
tained before any farther steps were taken in the matter. 

Nor was this tlie only Irisli-church question that occupied the 
attention and endangered the stability of the ministry. Titlio bill 
after tithe bill had lieen passed, and all had failed most signally. 
Tip arrapgement made under the last tithe bill would terminate on 
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Ihe 1st of Novemlier in this year, and for the sake of the peace and 
tranquillity of Ireland, as well as to keep the clergy from starvation, 
it was necessary that ministers should again take up the question. 
A new tithe lull was introduced, the object of which was to convert 
the tithe, first into a rent-charge payable by the landlord, and 
ultimately into land; and it was proposed that the clergy should 
accept something short of the amount to whicli they were entitled 
by law in consideration of its being collected without difficulty, in 
the place of a larger sum which could only be obtained, if obtained 
at all, at the cost of riot and bloodshed. The bill, though intro- 
duced by Mr. Littleton, the Irish secretary, on the 20th of February, 
did not pass the House of Common-s till the 5th of August. In the 
long interval between those two dates, it was altered to meet the 
objections of the Irish party, modified to meet practical objections 
that were urged against it from both sides of the House, consider- 
ably changed in consequence of the resignation of Mr. Stanley and 
his party, and assailed by him with a vehemence of vituiieration 
seldom equalled in the House of Commons. 

The Coercion Bill of the last session had worked so well, had pro- 
duced so great a diminution of the numlier of predial and political 
outrages, that there could be no doubt whatever as to the policy and 
necessity of renewing it. But the government had to consider 
anxiously in what shape it should be renewed. No necessity had 
arisen for employing the court-martial clauses, and therefore it was 
thought useless to rc-onact them. There was a division of opinion in 
the cabinet on the question of the continuance of the clauses which 
conferred on the lord-lientcuant the power of preventing the holding 
■of public meetings intended to promote political agitation. The 
majority, strongly influenced by Earl Grey, were of opinion tliat the 
powers shouid be continued. A minority, however, thought tiiat it 
would be expedient to conciliate the Irish party by leaving them 
out of the renewed act ; but, in deference to the judgment of tlin 
head of tlie government and of the majority of their colleague.s, tliey 
waived their objections, and agreed, to support the clause in the 
House of Commons, Amongst those who belonged to this section of 
the cabinet -was Lord Althorp, on whom, as leader of the House of 
Commons, the duty of defending the bill and conducting it through 
the Lower House devolved. Lord Wellesley, the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, a man of very inferior capacity, displayed great indecision 
in reference to these clauses. On the 18th of April he recommended 
their renewal ; in June ho wrote to Earl Grey proposing that they 
should he abandoned to facilitate the passage of the biU, tbioifgh 
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the Lower House, and induce the Commons to grant the other 
powers which the bill conferred for a longer period. But being 
asked to give his opinion only with a view to the govorrunent of 
Ireland, on the 7th of July he concurred in tho view taken by Earl 
Grey and the majority of the cabmet. Meanwhile, Mr. Littleton, 
who, as Irish secretary, had suggested the abandonment of the 
public-meeting clauses, expecting that the representation he had 
urged tho lord-lieutenant to make would load to such a settlement 
of the que.stion as he recommended, after consulting Lord Althorp, 
who advised caution, hut said he saw no great harm in his taking 
the step, communicated to O’Connell what he supposed to be the 
intention of the government with regard to tlie public-meeting 
clauses, O’Connell, whose tribute was diniinislied, and whose 
personal prestige was greatly damaged, by the operation of these 
clauses, had determined to offer a violent and factious opposition to 
the measure that contained them. Ho had accordingly made his 
preparations with his usual vigour and ability. He bad summoned 
his followers to his assistance ; he had determined on having a call 
of the House. A vacancy having occurred in the representation of 
Wexford, a minwtciial candidate was in tho field. O’Connell put 
forward a Repeulcr. He prepared an address to the reformers of 
England and Ireland, in which he .appealed to them from the pre- 
sent ministry, and denounced tho government, but more especially 
Lord Grey, in tho most violent terms. 

Matters were in this state when Mr. Littleton informed O’Connell 
in strict confidence, that the public-meeting clauses would not be 
renewed. He then found to his dismay that the cabinet had decided 
that those clauses should be retained. He lost no time in acquaint- 
ing O’Connell with the disappointment of his expectations. 
O’Connell, naturally indignant, and supposing that he had been 
designedly duped, called on him to resign his office, and brought 
the matter before tho House. 

Mr. Littleton admitted that ho had lieon guilty of gross indis- 
cretion, but complained of the breach of confidenco on Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s part. O’Counell replied, “I never would have divulged the 
communication inado to me, if I bad not found that it had been 
u-ed to gain an advantage over mo by trickery. It was not I who 
sought the Irish secretary ; I was sought by him. I had nothing 
to ask from him ; ho sent for me. He had no right to send for me 
to go to Ins oflfice ; I did not want him. If he wanted me, ho knew 
where I lived. Tho election for Wexford was coming on. One of 
can^dates was a Whig; I thought it my duty to put up a 
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Eepealer. In these circumstances the interview took place. I admit 
the conversation was confidential, but that confidence was limited. 
That secrecy would never have been broken by me, if I had not been 
tricked and deceived by the Irish secretary. ...” A vehement alter- 
cation ensued, and, two days after, Mr. Littleton tendered his 
resignation ; but it was refused, his colleagues declaring that they 
valued his services much too highly to dispense with them, and 
Lord Althorp especially stating that he would not remain in the 
government if Mr. Littleton left it. The Coercion Bill went through 
the House of Lords unaltered. Tn the House of Commons the 
revelations so maladroitly made by the Irish secretary placed the 
government in a very critical position. How could Lord Althorp, 
as leader, press on the House clauses to which it was now known 
that he was opposed ? He therefore tendered his resignation, and 
persisted m it, in spite of the cflbrts made by the premier to induce 
him to change his determination. Thereupon Earl Grey, already 
anxious to be relieved from a position uhich liad become painful to 
him, and only prevented from retiring by the importunities of his 
colleagues, determined to resign; and on July 9th he spoke for the 
last time in the House of Lords as premier. Never, jierhaps, did 
•any man occupy a higher position in the eyes of his peers and in 
those of his countrymen than Earl Grey filled at that moment. 
His life-long championship of the cause of reform, and the manner 
in which he had carried the llcform Bill through the legislature, had 
won for him the affectionate veneration of his own party. The firm- 
ness he had displayed in reference to Ireland, and especially his 
recent conduct on the coercion question, had to a groat extent atoned 
in their eyes for his advocacy of the changes they had so 
strenuously but unsuccessfully resisted All acknowledged his 
sterling worth, his earnest patriotism, his great abilities, his long 
and valuable services to the State. 

It was generally expected that his retirement would draw after 
it the dissolution of the ministry. It was true that Iiord Brougham 
had announced that he himself and several of his colleagues felt it 
a duty that they owed to their King and country in the present 
crisis of affairs to retain their offices; but Lord Althorp in the 
House of Commons announced that the administration was at an 
end. He was indeed even more impatient to retire than the aged 
premier. “ Nature,” he used to exclaim, “ intended me to be a 
grazier, but men will insist on making me a statesman.” However, 
the withdrawal of the premier facilitated the continuance in ofiSce 
of his colleagues. He alone in the cabinet seems to have held a 
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very decided opinion with regard to the clanses which had. been 
the subject of the communication made to O’Connell by Mr. 
Littleton. The retention of those clauses had been supported by 
a majority of his colleagues rather out of deference to Earl Grey 
than from any belief in their necessity. Lord Althorp, therefore, 
by the advice and at the earnest request of the retiring prime 
minister, reluctantly consented to remain in office, and the other 
members of the government came to the same resolution. Lord 
Melbourne became first lord of the treasury and head of the 
cabinet, a few other official changes took place, and the Coercion 
Bill, shorn of the public meeting clause.^, went forward with the 
assent of those who had hitherto so vehemently opposed it. 

The appointment of Lord Melliourne to the chief place in the 
administration took most men by surjirise. In ability and reputa- 
tion he was far below his preileccssor. He had never been a 
conspicuous politician. As a follower of Mr. Canning, he had 
abetted that statesman in hi.s resistance of the very moderate 
instalment of reform which the Whigs at that time submitted to 
the House of Commons. He had indeed given a hesitating support 
to the Beform Bill, which he accepted as a nece-ssary concession to 
the public opinion of the country rather than as a measure desirable 
in itself. To say that ho was inferior as a speaker to Lord Grey is 
not to say enough. He was totally devoid of eloquence, and 
generally siwke with a hesitation and embarrassment which were 
painful to his hearers, and which only partially disappeared when 
he was animated by debate or excited by contradiction. What he 
said was plain and sensible, but had hardly sufficient merit to 
balance the defects of his delivery. He was a man of fashion, but 
liad displayed in office a degree of ability and diligence of which his 
jirovious career and Ids known character had given no promise. 
Most men were astonished to find one so little known as a politician 
placed at the head of the government at this trying moment. The 
only explanation, as far as we know, that could be given of this 
appointment was, that his strong good sense, firmness of purpose, 
suavity of manner, and thorough goodness of heart recommended 
him to the king, to his colleagues, and to both parties, and enabled 
him to manage them better than many men of greater ability and 
more unbending character could have done. 

The number by which the Coercion Bill passed through its last 
stage in the House of Commons sufficiently showed how thoroughly 
the members of that assembly were wearied of the discussion of 
Irish questions. Sixty voted in favour of the bill, and 25 against it. 
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There can be no doubt that the manner in which the government 
truckled to O’Connell had seriously weakened them, and paved the 
way for the speedy return to power of a party which the Eeform 
Bin appeared to have annihilated. The popularity and prestige of 
the ministry was still farther damaged by their conduct with regard 
to the Irish Tithe Bill, into which they allowed O’Connell to intro- 
duce a very important change, compelling the landlords to take the 
tithe at once, instead of holding ont to them the strong inducement 
of a discoimt of 40 per cent, if they did so. Mr. O’ConiieU’s proposal 
was recommended by many considerations of expediency. It would 
give immediate relief to the tenant; it would prevent the dis- 
content that would arise if one tenant paid a pound while another, 
with an exactly similar holding, only paid twelve shillings ; but its 
chief attraction was that it would enable the House, wearied out by 
the protraction of the session, to get rid of the bill in two more 
sittings; for it was known that if this provision were adopted, 
O’Connell would at once withdraw from his opposition to the 
measure. Ministers were obliged to yield, against their own judg- 
ment, to the impatience of their suiijiortorB, but the concession 
made to a man who liad bcea so distinctly denounced in the king's 
speech very seriously damaged them ; while the great 'Badical party, 
much stronger in the country than in the House, bitterly com- 
plained that the measures which they hoped and expected to see 
follow the Heform Bill, were thrust aside to make way for long 
Irish debates. 

One great work, however, was effected in this session to which 
parliament might point with a just pride. We have already 
referred to the agricultural distress that prevailed ; to the miserable 
condition to which the agricultural labourer was reduced : to the 
riotings, machine-breakings, and rick-burnings to which their 
misery had instigated them. It was now becoming daily more- 
evident that the root of all this misery and crime lay in the 
maladministration of the poor laws. The evil was an old one, but 
it was now rapidly approaching a climax. A sort of fatality seems 
to have attended all our legislation on this subject. Every measure 
that had been adopted had only served to introduce now mischiefs 
and to aggravate those it was intended to cure. The statute of 
Elizabeth, designed to make the indolent industrious, and to check 
vagrancy and mendicity, and well adapted, under proper adminis- 
tration, to effect those objects, had in its actual working covered 
the land with able-bodied paupers and sturdy mendicants. The- 
laws against bastardy had fostered unchastity. The 3 & 4 W^Jliaitt 
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and Mary, and the 9 George L, which had been passed to put a 
stop to the extravagant dispensation of poor rates, produced 
increased extravagance, and frastrated every attempt at a more 
economical administration. The various laws of settlement devised 
to prevent largo immigrations of paupers, had enabled wealthy 
parishes to thrust the maintenance of their superabundant laboiu’ 
on small and poor parishes. Thus, after three centuries of bung- 
ling and inefficient legislation on the subject, the work had to bo 
begun again, and the government boldly grappled with the gigantic 
difficulty. Wisely determining to base their legislation, not on 
assertions and theories, but on a careful preliminary inquiry carried 
on by competent investigators, they appointed a commission 
composed of Dr. lllomfielJ, bishop of London, Dr. Sumner, bishop 
of Chester, and afterward.s archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. .Stiirges 
Bourne, Mr. Kassaii Senior, and three others. They were especially 
directed to investigate those exceptional cases in which a careful 
administration of the law had produced good results, as well as 
into those in which a careless and wasteful adiiiimstration had 
brought forth its natural fruits. The inquiry was chiefly carried 
on by assistant commi.ssioncrs, of whom Mr. Edwin Chadwick was 
the one whose recommendations were chiefly followed. Their 
inquiries revealed a multitude of abuses and sfujudities in the 
administration of the poor laws far beyond what was previously 
known or suspected. Joblxiry leigncd supremo almost everywhere. 
Tradesmen exacted exorbitant prices from the parish, and bribed 
the parish officers to wink at their extortions. In many instances 
the rates were used to influeiico and coirujit the electors of 
parliamentary boroughs. The attempts which in some cases were 
made by the ovorsecre to i>rcvcnt imposition were generally over- 
ruled by the magistrates. The scale of relief given acted as an 
induceiiient to improvident marriages. In many instances it was 
found that the able-bodied jumpers received higher allowances thau 
the infirm and disahled. In the workhouse the jmuper was overfed 
with beef and mutton, whilo the man who earned liis food by tho 
sweat of his brow could scarcely obtain bread; and received in 
relief a larger amount thau the industrious and independent 
labourer was paid iu wages. Belief once obtained, was regarded as 
a kind of vested interest, to bo. continued through life. Often 
jiauper parents begat paujier children ; and so on to the third and 
fourth generation. Belief was given iu tho most careless manner, 
and with gross jiartiality. In Buckinghamshire it was allowed to 
aU v^o clique to ask for it. The recipients were often known to bo 
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thieves or prostitutes. In many instances the allowance was 
extorted by violence and threats. Since the commencement of the 
machine-breakings and rick-bumings, the amount had greatly 
increased, the allowance being, in fact, a bribe given to the rioters 
in the hope, often vam, of propitiating them. It was insolently 
demanded for children whose fathers were receiving high wages, or 
wasting their earnings in drunkenness and disorderly living. In 
Sussex labourers refused to work ; preferring to live on the parish 
allowance. 

Such an administration of the poor laws was producing 
abundantly the harvest of ruin, degradation, and crime, that might 
naturally bo expected from it ^Vholo p.arishes had been jiauperised, 
parochial relief having been substituted m them for wages. 
Farmers discharged their labourers, that they might receive them 
again partly paid by the parish; and manufacturers m Durham 
adopted the same plan, thus throwing the burden of paying the 
wages of their workpeople on the shopkeepers and other ratepayers. 
This system was demoialising all cla.sses of labourers, dc.stroyiiig 
veracity, industry, frugality, and all the domestic virtues, and 
fostering vice, profligacy, and druukcnne.ss It led men to dissipate 
their earuing.s, that they niiglit entitle themselves to become 
recipients of parochial relief. Much of the money given in relief 
was at once spent in the beer or gin shop. Early and improvident 
marriages wore contracted. Men went from the church to the 
overseer’s office to ask for a loaf of bread or a bod to sleep on. 
Under the baneful influence of tins system, the rates were sleadily 
increasing, labourers were becoming paupers, fanners were reduced 
to the condition of labourers, capitals were being eaien up, and it 
was evident that, unless some remeily could be found, the eud must 
be universal pauperism, degradation, arul starvation. The existing 
law afforded no means of cliccking the progress of the mischief. 
Even in places where the relief was administered with the greatest 
care it was often found impossible to control the demand for it ; 
and in some parishes a decrease in the population was attended by 
an increasing expenditure. 

It must not be supiwsed that the labouring classes of England 
were thus sinking deeper and deeper without resistance. The great 
mass of them were still earnestly struggling to maintain their 
lionest independence. To most of them the name of pauper, in 
spite of the advantages it carried with it, was a brand of shame 
and degradation. The independent labourer was still distinguished, 
if not by higher remuneration, at least by greater sobrie^ and 
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self-respect, by more decency in his clothing, more civility in his 
manners, by the greater cleanliness of his wife, his children, and his 
house. The man who worked early and returned from his work 
late for a pittance which the operation of the poor-laws was con- 
tinually diminishing, could still proudly exclaim, “ Thank God, I 
am not a pauper ; thank God, neither I nor any of my family ever 
received i)ari8h relief.” But poverty and misery compelled many 
to relinquish this boast, and drew them into the whirlpool of 
pauperism. 

The changes which the commissionei's resolved to propose were 
first suggested by Mr. Chadwick, who recommended the combina- 
tion of workhouses, and a rigid administration and the substitu- 
tion of contract management for the existing scenes of neglect, ex- 
travagance, jobbing, and Iraud; the alteration, or even abohtion 
of the law of settlement, by which a great part, or according to 
the latter suggestion, the whole of the enormous sums spent in 
litigation and removals might be saved, the labourers might bo 
distributed according to the demand for labour, the immigration 
from Ireland of labourers of inferior habits be checked, and the 
oppression and cruelty to which the umnarried, and those who 
have acquired any proiierty, were subjected, might, according 
to the extent of the allbratioii, be diniiiushcd, or utterly put an 
end to ; the denial of relief to the able-bodied or to their families, 
except in return for adequate labour ; and lastly, ns essential to 
every one of these improvements, that the administration of the 
]X)or-hiws should be intrusted, as to their general superintendence, 
to one central authority, with extensive powers: and as to their 
details, to paid officers, acting under tho consciousness of constant 
.superintendence and strict responsibility. 

Such were the recommendations ou which the new jxior-law 
bill was based. Mr. Chadwick’s ideas were as nearly carried out 
in this measure as their novelty and Iwldness would admit, with 
the addition of liastardy clauses, intended to check the unlimited 
increase of pauper popul.ation, which tho old poor-law had so 
fatally encouraged. The licst thing the parliament could do with 
it evidently was to examine it as carefully and pass it through as 
speedily as possible. This accordmgly was what parliament did. 
Great complaints were made of one part of the bill, which, while 
stopping all outdoor relief, provided that the goods and furniture 
of tho person admitted into a workhouse should be sold, not only in 
cases where the pauperism was likely to be permanent, but where 
there was reason to hope that it would only be transient, as when 
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it 'WBS caused by depression of trade, or otVier accidental cirenm- 
atances ; and it was indignantly asked, When a man is thus situated, 
■will you make him sell hia loom, or his tixils, or his bed ; so that 
■when ho comes out of tho workhouse again ho will be destitute, 
helpless, and without the means of carrying on his trade, or pro- 
viding tho most necessary articles for Ins family''^ But the answer 
given to this question was, that though no douht there were 
instances in which an honest and industrious workman might, 
witliout any fault of his own, be reduced to siieh ])ovcrty, yet men 
were generally brought to this condition by iiuinovidont marriages, 
i-ccklcsH I'Xjwiiditnro, or neglect to make provision against a rainy 
day ; and tliat it was necessary, in justice to the iioiicst and hard- 
working ratepayer, that the property of tho rate-receivor should he 
made available to tho last iienny before ho was allowed to Ixicome 
a burden on tho community; and that thus the working classes 
should bo practically taught tho hitter hut salutary lesson of 
rehaiico on tlieir own industry, frugality, temperance, and provi- 
dence, rather tlian on the i>uMic imr.so. 

Another iiaft of tho schemo winch caused great dissatisfaction, 
and gave rise to loud complaints, was that which required the 
»e}mnitioii of wives from their husbands, and cliiKliycii from then 
parents, while they were in tho woikiioiiso. Endles.s was the 
seutinioiital declamation that was poured forth on this subject by 
self-constitiitod dcfcnilers of flio pauiier But notiiing could lie 
more reasonahlo than that tho man w ho W'as obtaining his daily 
bread, not by tho sweat of liis brow, but by the labour of others, 
should Ix' prevented from loailing Ins supporters with fresh bur- 
dens, and produeiiig a generation of ]>aupcrs, to press with addi- 
tional weight on the ovcrhuidenod iiidu-try ot the country 
Besides, decency, projiriety, and economy, all rendered those ar- 
rangements iieeossary, and had Mr. Chadwick’s ideas been fully 
earned out, the classification would have Ixt-u much more perfect 
Mis motto was, “ Aggregation in order to segregation,” in other 
words, largo uiiioiis, in order that every distinct class of paupers 
might come under a separata ana npjuopriato management. But 
whatever miglit be tho hardshijis of these separations, the pauper 
could at any time put an end to them, by ceasing to be a paupci 
and withdrawing from tho workhou-so, which he was alw'ays at 
liberty to do, by giving twenty-four hours’ notice. Tlife provision, 
however, to which so much objection was made, apphed only to tho 
able-bodied labourer, and not to the infiriu and aged. 

The transfer of tho control hitherto exercised by magistrates tc 
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elected guardians acting under the authority of a central body, -was 
naturally opposed ; as was also the removal of that great fetter on 
the freedom of laboiir — the law of settlement. A clause of the bill, 
rendering the child’s parents and grandiiarents liable to support 
an illegitimate child was withdrawn ; but it afforded Mr. Cobbett 
an opportunity of which he availed himself, of venting his spleen 
against the king's family and xicnsioners in general, by moving that 
the same principle should be applied to paupers on the pension- 
hst ; a proposition which was supported by the votes of sixteen 
members in addition to that of its proposer. Clauses were added 
e.\'cluding the members of tho commission to be appointed to carry 
out tho provisions of tho bill from having seats in the House of 
Commons, and limiting its operation to five years ; at the expiration 
of which period [larliament would have an opportunity of revising 
its work in the light of the cxpericnco gained diTi-ing the interval. 
An attempt, made by Sir S. Whalley, to throw out the measure on 
the second reading, wa.s defeated hy 319 votes against ‘20; and it 
passed its last stage by a majority of 187 to 52. 

"When it reached ;tlic House of Lords tho second reading was 
proposed in a speech of great ability by the lord chancellor. Lord 
Wynford opjiosed tho motion; but tho Duke of Wellington not 
only gave tlio measure his powerful assistance, but generously 
declared that it was t/tc h- 4 lull nvr rl vtsed ; and us some of his 
party had complained of the lateness of tiie period of tho session 
lit which it was introduced into that House, he said that there was 
jjlenty of time during the present session to carry it regularly 
through all its stages. He warmly recommended that part of the 
bill which provided for a central board to control and give uni- 
formity to the administration of tho poor-law throughout the 
country. At the same time he referred to one or two jiro visions 
of the bill, which he hoped might be amended. The second reading 
Was carried by a majority of 7(5 to 13. 

Some changes of no groat importance were made in the bill by 
the peers, which wore all agreed to by the commons, with the 
single exception of a provision relating to the admission of dis- 
senting mim'sters into the workhouses. Mr. Chadwick, the real 
author of the measure, was aj>pointed secretary to the commis- 
sioners, oni ably and diligently superintended its application. The 
bill did not receive the royal assent till the 14th of August, but no 
time was lost in bringing it into operation. This consequently took 
place at a period of the year when there is employment for all in 
■the ajgncultnra] districts ; and thus this <rre8t chaD‘>'e waa much 
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less felt than it would have been if made at a different season. The 
hopes of its authors were more than fulfilled, and the predictions 
of its opponents signally falsified. The introduction of the new 
act was speedily followed by diminished rates, higher wages, em- 
ployment for all who sought it, a cessation of riots, riok-burnings, 
and machine-hreakings, and a great improvement in the habits and 
character of the working classes. The Bashaws, as the commis- 
sioners were called by their more intemperate opponents, used the 
great discretionary powers confided to them with prudence and 
moderation. Most of the x>ersons elected for guardians of the poor 
discharged the duties imixised on them by the act with zeal and 
fidelity. An abundant harvest mitigated the hardships inseparable 
from so great and sudden an alteration. A small remnant of in- 
vetorately demoralized paupers raised a loud outcry against tho 
lastiUes, as the now workhouses were termed by tho opponents of 
the act, and they received encouragement from some who should 
have known better. But they gradually and slowly fell into tho 
ranks of industrious labourers, or wore obliged to sabmit to tho 
terms which tho law proixirly imposed on them as a condition of 
receiving tho public money. 

Tho session was, on tho whole, damaging to tho "government. 
It was too reforming for the Tories, who besides could neither for- 
get nor forgive their introduction of tho Reform Bill, or their 
manner of carrying it through. It was too conservative for many 
of its own supporters, who blamed its deference to the House of 
Lords ; were disappointed to find that the Reform Bill had not been 
followed up by the measures which had been held out to them as 
certain to result from it ; and saw with great dissatisfaction the 
government steadily adhering to a iwlicy of finality. Tho immense 
popularity they had enjoyed at the time of their accession to olEce 
and during the whole duration of the reform struggle, had given 
way to a feeling, not so much of hostility, as of indilFeronce almost 
approaching contempt. The losses which the cabinet had sustained 
by the secession of many of its members had increased this indif- 
ferenee. The king and the Conservatives greatly mistook the mind 
of the country when they imagined that it was undergoing a Con- 
servative reaction. Ever since he had been compelled to take back 
his Whig ministers, he had been impatient to seize the Srst favour- 
able opportunity of getting rid of the advisers that had been forced 
on him by tho will of the nation. 

This resolution was no doubt strengthened by the disapproval 
with which he regarded the proposed appropriation of .the rajenues. 
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of the Irish church ; and the coquettings of some of the ministers 
with O’Connell. He had already displayed these feelings in an 
unprecedented manner. On the 28th of May, the day observed as 
his birthday, and the day after the introduction of Mr. Ward’s 
motion, just when Earl Grey was prevented from resigning by Lord 
Ebrington’s address, the Irish bishops presented an address to him 
at the birthday levee, signed by 17 Irish prelates and some 1400 
of the Irish clergy, in which they expressed their attachment to the 
doctrine and liturgy of the church to which they belonged, promised 
to assist in reforming real abuses, but deprecated undefined changes 
in the doctrine and discipline of the church, which persons widely 
differing among themselves were understood to have in contempla- 
tion. Instead of giving to this address a written answer prepared 
in concert with his advisors, the king replied in tones of great 
earnestness, the tears running down his cheelcs, “ I now remember 
you have a right to require of me to be resolute in defence of the 
church. I have been, by the circumstances of my life and by con- 
viction, led to support toleration to tho utmost extent of which it 
is justly capable , but tolcratiou must not be suffered to go into 
licentiousness ; it has its bounds, which it is my duty and which 
I am resolved to maintain. lam, from the deepest conviction, 
attached to tho pure Protestant faith which this church, of which 
I am tho temporal head, is tho human means of diffusing and pre- 
serving in this land. I cannot forget what was tho course of events 
that placed my family on the throne which I now fill. These events 
were consummated m a revolution which was rendered necessary, 
and was effected, not, as has sometimes been most erroneously 
stated, merely for the sake of the temporal liberties of the people, 
but for tho preservation of their religion. It was for the defence 
of the religion of tho country that the settlement of the crown was 
made which has placed mo in the situation which I now fill ; and 
that religion, and the church of England and Ireland, the prelates of 
which arc now before me, it is my fixed purpose, resolution, and 
determination to maintain. The present bishops, I am quite satis- 
fied (and I am rejoiced to hear from them, and from all, the same 
of tho clergy in general under their government), have never been 
excelled at any period in the history of our church by any of their 
predecessors in learning, piety, or zeal in the discharge of their 
high duties. If there are any of the inferior arrangements in the 
discipline of the church — which, however, I greatly doubt — that 
require amendment, I have no distrust of the readiness and ability 
of Jtrhe prelates now before me to correct such things ; and to you I 
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trust, they will be left to correct, with your authority unimpaired 
and unshackled. I trust it will not be supposed tliat I am speak- 
ing to you a speech that I liave got by heart ; no, I am declaring 
to you my real and genuine sentiments. I have almost completed 
my sixty-ninth year, and though blessed by God with a very rare 
measure of health, not having known what sickness is for some 
years, yet I do not blind myself to the jdain and evident truth, that 
increase of years must tell largely ui>ou mo when sickness shall 
come. I cannot therefore expect that I shall be very long in this 
world It is under this impression that I toll you, that while I 
know that the law of the land considers it impossible that I should 
do wrong — that while I know that there is no earthly power that 
can call me to account — this only makes me the more deeply sen- 
sible of the responsibility under which 1 stand to that Almighty 
Being before whom wo mu.st all one day ajipear. Wlien that day 
shall come, you will know whether I am sincere in the declaration 
which I now make of firm attachment to the church and resolution 
to maintain it. I havo sjxikon more strongly than u.sual, because 
of unhappy circumstances that have forced themselves on the obser- 
vation of all. The threats of those who are tmomies of the church 
make it the more necessary for those who feel their duty to that 
church to speak out. Tlie words which you hear from mo are 
indeed spoken by my mouth, but flow from my heart ” 

This speech was of course received with transports of joy by the 
prelates to whom it was addrassed, and by the members of tho 
united churches, to whom it was diligently distributed. The king’s 
ministers must have felt that it was an open declaration of hostility 
against the policy to which they had committed themselves, and 
that he would dismiss them as soon as he thought that ho could do 
it without subjecting himself to tho humiliation of being obliged to 
ask them to take office again. The death of Earl Spencer raised 
Lord Althorp, his eldest son, to the Upper House, and afforded the 
king the opportunity he desired. When therefore, on the Idth of 
November, Lord Melbourne submitted to him tho changes ho pro- 
posed to make in the ministry in consequenee of tho vacancy of the 
chancellorship of the exchequer, his majesty told him that he was 
of opinion that the business of the country could not be carried on 
by such a immstry as it was now proposed to constitute and that 
he had made up his mind to call in the Duke of W^ellington, who 
advised that the task of forming a new administration should be 
confided to Sir E. Peel, then at Eome and intending to pass the 
winter there. He was at once sent for, but as some time njust 
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-clapso before he could return, the duha himself filled provisionally 
the offices of first lord of the treasury and secretary of state. Lord 
Lyndhurst received the great seal on the 21st of November. On the 
2th of December Sir Kobert arrived in London, and at once accepted 
the task imposed on him. He soon succeeded in forming a ministry, 
and, as it was evidently impossible for his government to stand its 
ground in the face of so large a majority as was arrayed against it 
in the House of Commons, he appealed to the country on the 30th of 
December. He also published a mamfesto to the nation under the 
form of an address to his Tamworth constituents, in which ho 
thus indicated the spiiit in which he was resolved to act ; “ Our 
object will be, the maintenance of peace, the scrupulous and honour- 
able fulfilment, without reference to their original policy, of all 
engagements with foreign powers, the support of public credit, the 
enforcement of strict economy, and the just and impartial consider- 
ation of what is due to all interests — agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial.” 

Before the dismissal of the Melbourne ministry, the two cham- 
bers in which the legislature assembled had been destroyed. The 
■evening of the ICtli of October was just closing in when flames 
burst from several parts of the edifice, and spread so rajiidly that 
some persons who wore inside had great difficulty in escaping. In 
a very short time the two Houses, with almost all the offices and 
buildings that belonged to them, were wrapped iu one tremendous 
conflagration. Presently every street lo,ading towards the burning 
mass was thronged as it had never been thronged before. Dense 
crowds occupied tlie various open spaces from which the progress 
of the flames could bo watched. A deep red glare overspread the 
river, the Abbey, the hall of William Eufus, and the neighbouring 
houses, presenting a striking contrast to the white moonlight which 
illuminated the stones of old Westmmster-bridge, and the dark mass 
of human beings that covered the pavement, the roadway, and even 
the parapets. The tide at this moment happened to be unusually 
low, and this rendered the supply of water so scanty that at first 
only a few fire-cngiiics, and these not very advantageously placed, 
could be brought to bear on the burning pile. It appeared to the 
spectators that no human efforts could save Westminster-hall, and 
the Abbey itself was thought to bo in imminent danger. The 
flames, crackling and rustling with prodigious noise, compared by 
those who heard it to very loud firing of musketry, speedily 
devoured the two Houses of Parliament, the interior of the tower 
containing the library of the House of Commons, and most of the 
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residences and offices connected with the chief buildings. As the 
tide rose an ample supply of 'water was obtained from the river. 
By three o’clock the flames had sunk down, having destroyed 
nearly all the combustible matter within their reach. Westminster- 
hall was saved, and so too was the speaker’s residence, but almost 
all the rest was burnt. Next morning, the citizens found Westmin- 
ster-hall erect amidst a mass of blackened and unsightly ruins. 
Thus at last disappeared a building which Guy Fawkes had vainly 
attempted to destroy wdth gunpowder, and which Mr. Hume had 
been long labouring to remove by more constitutional means. 

It was at first supposed that this destruction was the work of 
incendiaries, and it was asserted that persons had been seen running 
to and fro and setting fire to the buildings in several parts. But it 
was soon ascertained that it was the result of nothing more criminal 
than very gross carelessness A workman had been employed to 
burn the old wooden tallies formerly used in the Court of Exchequer. 
He had been directed to burn them slowly and carefully ; but 
being impatient to finish his work, in which ho was engaged for 
more than ton hours, ho disregarded this injunction. The conse- 
quence was, that the flues became intensely heated, and being in 
contact with a good deal of old dry timber, set it op fire ; and this 
was the reason why the fire, which had no doubt been long smoul- 
dering, burst out in several places almost simultaneously. 

This catastrophe wns not much to bo regretted. The buildings 
which had boon destroyed were quite unsuitable for the accommo- 
dation of the legislature of the Tlnitod Kingdom, and the necessity 
of erecting new Houses of Parliament had long been acknowledged'. 
Fortunately, a large portion of the records, end that the most 
valuable, was saved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
conroiiATioN uefohm. 

When Sir Robert Peel accepted office, be probably entertained no 
very sanguine hope of being able to sustain himself in it for any length 
of time. Ho knew how large a majority his opponents had in tho 
House of Commons, and though he might hope to diminish that 
majority by an appeal to the country, ho could liardly expect to 
change it into a minority. Hut he determined to do all he could to 
deserve victory, if he could not achieve it. With the view of 
strengthening his government, he made overtures to Mr. Stanley * 
and Sir J. Graham. They declined to join his administration, 
but promised that, as independent members of the House of 
Commons, they would give it a fair trial. The commencement of 
the elections was ominous for the new administration. Tli© City 
of London, which had previously returned three reformers, now 
sent four. All the metropolitan boroughs elected radicals. But 
Bristol, Leeds, York, Newcastle, Exeter, Hull, Warrington, and 
Halifax, each sent to tho House of Commons a supporter of the new 
ministry, to replace a supporter of their opponents. At Liverpool 
and Leeds the conservatives headed the poll. In the counties they 
gained largely. In Hampshire Lord Palmerston lost bis election. 
In Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, 
Derbyshire, South Devonshire, South Essex, West Gloucestershire, 
South Hampshire, South Lancashire, South Leicestershire, Lmcoln- 
shire. East Norfolk, South Northamptonshire, North Shropshire, 
East Suffolk, West Suffolk, East Surrey, West Surrey, South War- 
wickshire — and to this long hst was added in the course of the year 
Devonshire, Inverness-shire, and Staffordshire — the Tories gained 
seats which had before been filled by Liberals ; thus showing how 
strong a reaction had taken place among the agricultuiists, and 

* The late Lord Derby. 
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Ilow rapidly and completely, thanks to Lord Chandos, the great 
territorial proprietors 'were recovering the influence they had 
foiineily enjoyed. The ministerial i)arty could hoast that they had 
a majority of English members. In Scotland the relative strength 
of the two parties was little altered by the dissolution. In Ireland, 
where unscrupulous corruption on the one side wrestled with law- 
less intimidation on the other, the following, or, as it was then 
called, the tail, of O’Connell was somewhat diminished. On the 
whole, it was evident, that, though the appeal to the country had 
greatly swelled the Tory ranks, it still left to their opponents a 
■decided majority, in the face of which it would bo impossible for the 
new administration long to retain office. Sir Eobert Peel was, how- 
ever, none the less determined to strain every nerve and put forth 
every effort in order to place himself in a favourable position before 
the new House of Commons and tho country. He laboured in the 
preparation of a number of measures which he intended at least to 
propose before being driven from office. He appointed an ecclesi- 
astical commission, comjwsed of the two archbishops, the Bishops 
of London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, and some of tho chief members 
of the government, to consider the condition of the church in Eng- 
land and Wales, and to prepare a plan of church icfotm. He hoped 
that the measures which he was engaged in framing would contrast 
so favourably with those which had been brought forward by his 
predecessors, that they would strengthen the feeling in his favour. 

The first business of the new House was, of course, the choice of 
a speaker. We have already seen how strongly the late ministers 
had in the previous parliament supported the election of Sir C. M. 
Sutton to that office. They now resolved to oppose his re-election, 
partly for the purpose of inflicting a defeat on the ministry, and 
partly because they believed that he had gone out of his way to 
assist in the formation of the conservative ministrj', by taking part 
in some meetings of tho privy council summoned by them. JIi-. 
Abercromby, one of tho members for the city of Edinburgh, was put 
forward by the Whig party. Tho interest excited was immense. 
Never before had so largo a number of members been present. The 
division was closer than had been anticipated, Mr, Abercromby 
winning by only ten votes ; tho number being 316 in his favour, 
against 306 for the late speaker. It was remarked, however, that 
:Sir C. M. Sutton had a majority of 23 English votes. Of the Scotch 
members, it was found that 31 supported their own countryman, 
while 18 voted for his opponent. Thus on the Englisb and Scotch 
•votes together Sir C. M. Sutton had a clear majority. But the Iri^h 
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votes decided the triumph of the Whig candidate, showing that the 
late ministers had come to an understanding with O’Connell, and 
had sectored his co-operation. 

The address in answer to the king’s speech afforded the leaders 
of the Opposition an opportunity of inflicting a second defeat on the 
ministerial party. In the Upper House there was much debate, but 
no division. In the Lower House an amendment, strongly cen- 
suring the dissolution, was carried by 307 voices to 302. Here, 
again, the supporters of the government consoled themselves by 
remarking that a majority of 32 English members voted with them, 
and that the Opposition carried their point only through the support 
given them by O’Connell and his tail. O’Connell’s adhesion to the 
Whigs was still more signally marked by an announcement he 
made, that he intended for the present to withdraw from the agita- 
tion of the repeal question, in the hope that the reform of the Irish 
corporations would put an end to the power of the Orange faction, 
and would give Ireland all she could hope to obtain by means of a 
domestic legislature. 

Humours were very rife that the government contemplated 
another appeal to the country, and the dread of such a step pre- 
vented many Opposition members from voting against them. Lord 
J. Bussell therefore endeavoured to draw from Sir E. Peel a declara- 
tion of his mtentioiis on this point. But his efi'orts were baffled by 
the wary premier. " With respect,” bo said, “ to the question with- 
which I was threatened by the noble lord on a former day, but from 
which I think that ho has himself now receded, the question as to 
the dissolution of parliament, I cannot help thinking it possible that 
in the interval he has referred to a question put in the month of 
April, 1831, to Lord Grey, 'i’hero were then rumours very preva- 
lent as to the dissolution of parliament, and not without good cause. 
But the question to which I refer was put on the 21st of April, and 
on the 22nd parliament was dissolved. On the 21st of April, 1831, 
Lord Whamclilfo said, ‘I wish to ask his majesty’s mini sters 
whether there is any truth in the statement that they have advised 
his majesty to dissolve parliament, and that it has been resolved to 
adopt that course.’ Lord Grey, in reply, said, ‘I believe tbe noble 
carl’s question will be admitted to bo one of a very unusual nature, 
and can hardly bring myself to believe, that, when he put it, ho 
expected an answer. But whatever his expectations may have been, 
I have only to say, I must decline answering his question.’ I am 
sure, that if the noble lord would on any subject submit .to a rebuke 
from any one, he would not object to one coming from Earl Grey. 
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But I ■will be more explicit with him than Lord Grey was with Lord 
AVhamcliffe. He has asked me whether or not I have countenanced 
rnmoxirB which he says are prevalent, respecting a dissolution of 
parhament. I tell him in reply, that by no act or expression of 
mine, directly or indirectly, have I sanctioned or countenanced 
such rumours. I will toll him with equal fairness, that I have never 
discussed with anybody the case hypothetically in which a dissolu- 
tion might be considered necessary. I must at the same time say 
that it would be unbecoming in me, as a minister of the crown, to 
consent to place any prerogative of the crown in abeyance, or to 
pledge myself how I should advise the crown as to the course it 
should jiursue.” By this dexterous handling of the matter, Sir E. 
7’cel kept the Opposition in doubt as to his real intentions, and left 
the Damocles sword of another dissolution still hanging over their 
heads. 

The next contest in which the government was engaged was with 
some of its own supporter-s. On tho lOtli of March the following 
resolution was moved by the Manjuis of Chandos ; “ That it is im- 
portant that the present duties on malt should altogether cease and 
determine,” Sir B, Peel, who had aided the Wing ministers in 
resisting the repeal of a jAirtion of this tax in 1834, now strenuously 
withstood the attempts that were made to repeal it entirely. The 
motion was rejected by a majority of 138; 192 having voted for it, 
and 350 against it. 

Another event happened at this time, which shook the tottering 
administration, and nearly brought it do'wn. It was announced 
that the Marquis of Londonderry, who had on two occasions nearly 
fallen a sacrifice to the rage of the London mob, had boon appointed 
to the important post of ambassador at St. Petersburg. He had 
many claims to this appointment, but he had also obtained for him- 
self a most unenviable reputation by commg forward on all occasions 
as the defender of the most arbitrary and despotic acts of the abso- 
lute monarchs of the continent, and still more by having denounced 
the unhappy Poles as a nation of rebels, at a time when there was 
a strong and general sympathy with the sufferings of Poland. It 
seemed intolerable that a man should, he chosen to represent 
England at the Kussian court who would so entirely misrepresent 
the sentiments of the nation. It is very unlikely that a statesman 
so wary and calculating as Sir Hebert Peel would willingly have con- 
sented to place him in a position in which he might have done great 
and irreparable mischief. He probably yielded to the influence of 
the Duke of Wellington. If he expected that the appointment would 
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pass unchallenged, he was speedily undeceived. Mr. Shicl moved 
“ An address to his majesty for a copy of any appointment, made 
•within the last four months, of an ambassador from the cfcurt of 
London to St. Petersburg, and of the salary and emoluments 
attached to such embassy.” As the appointment had not been 
formally made, the motion was set aside ; but the opinion of the 
House 'was significantly manifested in the discussion which took 
place on it. Even Lord Stanley, who, up to this had warmly sup- 
ported the government, abandoned and censured them on this 
question. Lord Londonderry withdrew his claim to the office. 

Sir Eobert brought forward a dissenters’ marriage bill, a tithe 
Dill, and a bill for bringing into one the 400 ecclesiastical courts that 
then existed. All these measures exhibited the legislative dexterity 
of their author, but were dropped. On the 26th of February, Mr. 
Tooke moved an address to his majesty, beseeching him “ to grant 
his royal charter of incorporation to the University of London as 
approved in the year 1831 by the law officers of the crown.” Memo- 
rials against the proposed charter had been sent from the two 
Iliiiversitie.s, and from the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians, and 
the motion was opposed by the government, but was carried by 240 
votes to 136. 

Notwithstanding these and other defeats. Sir E. Peel announced 
that it was his intention to retain office until a vote should be passed 
by the House of Commons ■which di.stinctly implied that an adminis- 
tration possessed of more public confidence and greater ability to 
discharge its public duties could be formed. He challenged Lord 
,T. Kussell to bring forward a direct vote of want of confidence ; a 
challenge which ids lordship declined, declaring that he would wait 
for the measures of reform which the government had promised to 
bring forward. 

It was by no moans an easy matter for the Opposition to 
agree on any point on which they could combine against their 
astute opponent, and inflict on him such a defeat as would compel 
him to retire. The bills which he brought forward wore, to a groat 
extent, reproductions of measures which the Whigs had introduced, 
with certain manifest improvements suggested by the discussion 
which the measures had undergone in the previous session. Gen- 
tlemen who had voted in favour of these bdls before could hardly 
vote against them now. Such was, to a great extent, the case 'with 
regard to the Irish Tithe-commutation Bill which Sir E. Peel intro- 
duced, and which the leaders of the Opposition reproached him 
with having borrowed almost entirely from them. They therefore 
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resolved to join issne witli the government on the qnestion of the 
apinropriation of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church to uon- 
ooclesi^stical purposes; a question -which, as -we have already- 
seen, they had previously staved off by the appointment of a com- 
mission, but "which they now brought for-ward as a means of 
driving Sir E. Pool from his po.st. Accordingly Lord J. Eussell, as 
leader of the Opposition, on the 30th of March moved the following 
resolution : — 

“ That this House resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, in order to consider the present state of the Oliurch establish- 
ment in Ireland, with the view of applying any surplus of the 
revenues not required for the spiritual care of its members to the 
general education of all classes of the 2 >eoplo, without distinction of 
religious persuasion.” 

On a division the votes were ; — 

Por the losolution . . . , 32‘2 

Against . . . . 2Sy 

Majority in favour of thi resolution jo 

This division took iilace at three o’clock on the morning of the 
3rd of April, at the close of a debate which had lasted for three 
nights. Sir E. Peel proposed that the resolution should be con- 
sidered in committee on the Monday following ; but the victorious 
majority would not tolerate oven th's delay, and tlio debate was at 
once renewed. Wo will not weary the reader -with a description of 
the parliamentary fencing, by means of which the ministers tried 
to keep their offices and the leaders of the Opiiosition to force them 
to resign ; it is enough to say that, after a long series of resolutions 
and discussions, the majority succeeded m fastening on the govern- 
ment the task of carrying into effect the resolution they had so 
strenuously opposed, and thus compelled Sir Eobert to execute the 
threat of resignation -with which ho had concluded his speech on 
the original motion. On the 8th of April Sir Eobert and his 
colleagues, by a unanimous determination, resigned their offices. 

Such was the end of tins attemjit to force a conservative 
ministry on the country. The results wore, the needless turmoil of 
a hotly contested election ; a vast expenditure of money ; much 
time, which should have been devoted to public business, wasted in 
party strife ; an increase of the conservative opposition, and a pro- 
portionate weakening of the Melbourne administration, causing it to 
seek strength and stability in a closer alliance with O’ConnelL and 
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his followers. And now the question arises, Who was really respon- 
sible for these mischievous results? On the principle that the king 
can do no wrong, the blame of them must bo thrown first on the 
Duke of WellingtcHi, who consented to fill Lord Melbourne’s place 
provisionally, and next on Sir B. Peel, who accepted it definitively, 
and accepted with it the responsibility of Lord Melbourne’s dis- 
missal, as he himself honourably nnd frankly acknowledged. But 
history must not be arrested in its decisions by constitutional 
fictions. It judges sovereigns as well as their ministers, and in this 
instance it must condemn William IV as having made an un- 
warrantable use of his prerogative, in order to place in power the 
party that he personally preferred. Had Lord Melbourne stated 
that he was unable to carry on the government, the king might, 
without any impropriety, have accepted his resignation. But Lord 
Melbourne did nothing of the kind Tie had a largo majority in the 
House of Commons, and was quite prepared to go on, when the king 
so unexpectedly dismissed him and his colleagues. This act was 
consummated before any adviser that the king might have recourse 
to in accordance with the forms of tlie constitution could have been 
consulted. It was an act done by the king on his own judgment, or 
on the advice of persons to whom he ought not to have listened in 
such a matter. It was only after the ministry had been actually 
dismissed that the Duke of Wellington was sent for. Ho ought to 
have recommended the king, under the circumstances of the case, to 
recall Lord Melbourne ; and by not doing so he took on himself, 
probably without reflection, the resxionsilulity of the dismissal. But 
this was advice that ho can hardly bo blamed for not having 
given. His strong Tory principles, his hatred of the Keform Bill, 
by no means diminished by his experience of its actual working, pre- 
vented him from perceiving the nature and consequences of the step 
the king had taken. And even if lie had disapproved that stop, his 
chivalrous nature would have led him at aU hazards to spare the 
king the humiliation of asking his discarded ministers to return 
to the posts from which they had been ejected. The conduct 
of the king and the duke together placed Sir K. Peel in an inextric- 
ably false position. Wo can hardly doubt, that if ha had been 
consulted beforehand, his sound judgment and practical experience 
would have led him to recommend the king to wait for more certain 
proofs of the asserted reaction than he yet possessed. But when 
he vgjturned from Borne, the time for giving such advice was past. 
AftM^^e government had been kept open for him so long, and in so 
unpieci^ented a manner, he could hardly have refused to accept it, 

1W 
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All that remained for him to do 1708, to make an appeal to the 
people, in the desperate hope, that by, the exertions and influence of 
the Tory party, he might obtain a majority in the new parliament. 
That such a hope was not altogether quixotic the result of the 
elections proved. But tho displacement of the ministry, and the 
dissolution of parliament -which that stop drew after it, wore grievous 
blunders ; and, though the Duke of Wellington and Sir K. Peel must 
share between them the constitutional responsibility, the verdict of 
posterity will attach the real blame to William IV. As for Sir E. 
Peel, he deserved praise not only on account of the great diligence 
and ability he displayed in framing and conducting his measures, 
but for the upright and honourable manner in which he acted under 
the extremely difficult and nndesired circumstances m which he was 
placed. 

On receiving the resignation of the ministry, the king sent for 
Earl Grey, and by his advice again entrusted to Lord Melboumo 
the formation of a cabinet ; thus at last undergoing the mortifica- 
tion from which the duke and Sir Robert had striven to save him. 
The new ministry was, with ono very important exception, nearly a 
reproduction of that which had been so unceremoniously dismissed 
a few months before. Lord Brougham’s name did not appear in the 
list, the Great Seal being put in commission. 

Parliament, having been adjourned, as usual in such cases, to 
allow the ministerial arrangements to bo completed, reassembled 
on the 18th of April, and then adjourned again till the liitli of May, 
to allow time for tho re-election of the new ministers, and for other 
arrangements, which the change of administration had rendered 
necessary. The seats vacated were not in every case filled to the 
satisfaction of the new government Lord J. Russell was defeated 
in South Devonshire by a Conservative opponent, and was obliged 
to take refuge in the small borough of Stroud. Mr. Littleton, who 
had been made Lord Ilatherton, and Mr. 0. Grant, who had become 
Lord Glenelg, were succeeded in the seats they vacated by Conserva- 
tives. Lord Palmerston was provided with a seat for Tiverton. 
Lord Morpeth’s seat for Yorkshire was contested, but he triumphed 
by a great majority. 

The new ministry, considering the impossibility of carrying 
through many measures at the period of the session which had no-w 
been reached, determined to content themselves -with endeavouring 
to pass a bill for the reform of the municipal cwporations. In the 
Middle Ages, the members of the corporations had been elected by 
the freemen of each town. But the Tudor sovereigns had infringed 
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on this ancient liberty; and tinder the Stuarts the charters had 
been remodelled in such a manner as to transfer to the crown the 
power of appointing the municipalities. The charters granted by 
William III. and his successors were in the same form. Under 
such charters, abuses of every kind had grown up, and municipal 
corruption equalled and even surpassed parliamentary corruption. 
When, lliereforo, Earl Grey’.s ministry had dealt so successfully 
with parliamentary reform, it was naturally expected that they 
would carry through an equally effective measure of corporation 
reform. The Whigs had accordingly responded to this expectation. 
Ill 183;l they appointed a commission to inquire into the state ol 
the municipal corporations in England, and tho ministry hoped 
that by dealing with this question in a vigorous and comprehen- 
sive manner, their party might recover much of that popularity 
which it had enjoyed during the struggle for parliamentary reform. 
The commissioners appointed to carry out the inquiry do not seem 
to have been very happily chosen; it was alleged that, with the 
exception of Sir F. Palgravc, who dis.eented from and protested 
against the report made by his colleagues, they were utterly un- 
known; and they certainly did not afterwards emerge from tho 
obscurity with which they were reproached. It was also complained 
that their report added very little to the information on the sul»- 
ject already possessed by parliament and the country. It was, 
however, notorious that tho various ofiScers of tho municipal 
corporations Avere elected by persons who had very little interest in 
the expenditure of tho corporation funds; who were very ac- 
ocssihle to all kinds of corrupt influences; and that tho gross 
abuses existed which might be expected to arise and flourish under 
such circumstances. It was therefore argued that a bill might 
have been prepared without this previous investigation; and it 
must be admitted that the measure brought forward by the govern- 
ment was not so much based on the particular facts which the 
commissioners had elicited in the course of their inquiries as 
on general considerations; and that it applied everywhere the 
one remedy of popular control to all the various abuses which 
had flourished under a practically irresponsible •municipal govern- 
ment. 

The bill dealt with 183 boroughs containing a population 
of about two millions. It gave the franchise in these towns to 
persons residing within seven miles of the place who should have 
been rated to the relief of the XK)or for three years, and who should 
have regularly paid their rates for that term, care bein<^ taken. 
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not to exclude persons from the right of voting who had previously 
acquired it for a longer period than that of their inability to pay up 
their rates. These persons were to elect a common council, varying 
in number from fifteen in the smallest places containing about two 
thousand inhabitants, to ninety in the largest towns. Twenty 
of the largest having more than 25,000 inhabitants wore to be 
divided into wards. The common council was to be elected for 
throe years, but one third of its members wore to go out of ofiice 
every year , the mayor to be elected annually by the council, and be 
a justice of the peace for the borough and likewise for the county. 
The whole work of watching the town was to be placed under tho 
control of tho council, which was also to have the power of granting 
ale-house hcences. Such were the principal provisions of this im- 
portant measure. It contained other clamses relating to the retention 
or withdrawal of certain privileges in corixnate towns, and the pay- 
ment of compensations, the appointment of magistrates, the arrange- 
ment of quarter sessions, the appointment of recorders, stipendiary 
magistrates, and town clerks. 

The bill was read a .second time without a division, and was in 
committee from tho 22nd of Juno to the 20th of July — a period which, 
consideration being had of the boldness and importance of tho 
measure and the power of those whose interests it assailed, cannot 
be regarded as excessive. This was partly duo to the fact that 
tho Conservative party had acquired exporicnco of tho uscles.sness 
of such a waste of tunc as had been mado in the Eeform struggle ; 
but also in no slight degree to tho candour and good sense of 
Sir E. Peel, who by his cxampilo and influence discouraged all 
needless oppo.sition to a measure demanded by public opinion and 
by the state of tho municipal corixirations. 

The point on which the Conservative party in and out of doors 
made its chief stand was embodied in an amendment, moved by Sir 
W. Follctt, reserving the rights of the freemen. 

The freedom of a borough, cariymg with it tho parliamentary 
and municipal franchise, might be acquired by birth, apprenticeship, 
redemption, i.e. purchase, marriage, or by tho gratuitous gift of the 
corporation in eacll borough. Tho presentation of the freedom was 
a compliment often paid to successful military or naval commanders, 
or other persons of distinction to whom the corporators of tho 
borough desired to testify their admiration and resiiect. In some 
boroughs the freemen enjoyed valuablo rights of pasturage or a share 
in commons adjacent to the town, and of the proceeds of their sale if 
they should be sold ; in others, they possessed the right of selling. 
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their wares and merchandise toll-free in any fair or market in the 
kingdom ; in others, again, they participated in the monopoly of 
trading in the town possessed by the general body of its free- 
men. 

In ancient times the freemen, as their name suflfioiently indicates, 
constituted a sort of privileged caste in each borough ; they were the 
elite of its inhabitants, and the fitting electors of the corporate body 
by which it was governed. But this had longtsinoe been the case, 
in almost every borough, the governing class, taking advantage of 
the , power they possessed of admitting whom they chose into the 
number of the freemen, had selected their own partisans, and thus 
the freemen had gradually come to bo, as a class, though no doubt, 
with many honourable exceptions, thoroughly corrupt and degraded, 
and by long habit had been led to expect a fixed and often very 
valuable consideration for every exercise of tlicir parliamentary or 
municipal franchises The maiority of them were bound to the 
Tories both by interest and gratitude ; for the Tories generally paid 
them most liberally for their votes, and had preserved to them the 
parliamentary franchise which the Whigs li.id attempted to take 
fiom them. 

It was pointed out by Sir W. Follctt that the clause, as it stood, 
would pievent persons, who otherwise would have become troomeu, 
from enjoying that privilege; and would thus shut thorn out from 
obtaining not only the municipal hut also the parliamentary fran- 
chise, which Earl Grey’s government had reluctantly allowed the 
freemen to retain ; a concession they had .great reason to regret, 
because these freemen proved to lie, as had been anticipated and 
foretold, the most corrupt and purchasable portion of tho con- 
stituencies. But the motives that led tho government to desire tho 
gradual extinction of this class of votons led the Consoivativcs to 
contend veliomcnlly for its retention, .and to complain loudly that 
mini.stcrs wero attempting in a covert and underhand way to intro- 
duce a mo.st important change in the Eeform Bill. It was warmly 
contended, that if these persons were to lie dejirivod of tho privilege 
they had inherited, and which the Beform Bill had continued to 
them, it phould at least bo done by a special act of parliament, and 
not be slipped in as an indiicct eonscquonco of municipal reform. 
On the otlier band, it was argued by the government and tlioir sup- 
porters that these freemen would be open to every species of corrup- 
tion; that they were not necessarily residents or ratepayers, that 
they might come from gaol for tho purpose of giving a vote ; and if 
for these reasons they wero debarred from exorcising the municipal 
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franchise, how could they bo allowed to retain the parliamentary 
franchise '? Sir W. Follett’s amendment, as well as another intended 
to preserve the franchises and other privileges of those who either 
by birth or apprcnticesliip had acquired inchoate rights, was 
rejected. Thus, so far as the power of the House of Commons 
extended, the franchises of these freemen, with all the corruptions, 
monopolies, and other abuses with wluch they were connected, were 
doomed to final oxtanction. We must not here omit to notice one 
most valuable though indirect effect of this bill. By putting an 
end to the rights of apprenticeship and exclusive trading, it struck 
off one fetter on industry, as the poor-law, in dealing with settle- 
ments, had struck off another. Both of them by preventing men 
from trading or working where they would, interfered most mis- 
chievously with the freedom of labour. 

The bill provided no qualification for common councillors 
beyond that of being ratepayers in the borough for which they 
were elected. It was proposed by Sir R. Peel, on the 30th of June, 
that in the larger boroughs they should bo required to possess 
personal property of the value of 1000/., or that they should be 
rated on a rental of not less than 40/. a year ; and that m the 
smaller boroughs they should possess a property of 500/. or a rated 
rental of 20/. a year. It was urged that this would be a practical 
carrying out of the intentions of tho old chartcr.s, which directed 
that “fit, discreet, and respectable” persons should be appointed 
to corporate offices. Sir Robert in support of Ins motion referred to 
the fact that a clause similar to that which he proposed had been 
inserted in the acts of parliament which liad been obtained for the 
government and regulation of Manchester, Birmingham, IVolvor- 
bampton, Bilston, Bolton, Oldham, Stoke-on-Trent— all of which 
towns wore regarded as representatives of popular opinion. This 
proposal was also rujocted. A like fate befell an attempt made by 
Lord Stanley to render the jieriods of election less frequent, by pro- 
viding that one-third of the council should go out of office every 
two years instead of every year. Mr Grote was unsuccessful in an 
attempt ho made to introduce tho Iiallot into municipal elections. 
Proposals for rendering town clerks irremovable, and. for pre- 
venting municipal corporations from granting leases, were also 
rejected. The bill, therefore, unchanged in all its leading features, 
went up to the Lords, where a decided majority were strongly 
hostile to it, but anxious to avoid a collision with tho Commons. 
Their lordships began by deciding that they would hear counsel 
atuimst the statements contained in the report of the commissioners; 
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and the government, unable to resist the will of the majority, agreed 
tliat all the corporations which had petitioned for a hearing should 
be represented by two barristers, in accordance with the terms of 
this understanding. Sir C. Wethcrell and Mr. Knight were heard at 
the bar of the House. The bill, after being amended by the Lords, 
was brought down again to the House of Commons, It was ulti- 
mately agreed that one-fourth of the councillors should be aldermen 
holding ofiico for six years, half of their number being re-elected 
every three years. A qualification was admitted, though not pre- 
cisely that which the Lords had adopted. A difficulty which had 
been raised respecting the ecclesiastical patronage of corporations 
was got over by determining that the brings in their gift should bo 
sold. The clause conferring on town councils the power 6f licensing 
public-houses was abandoned. Thus this great measure, second 
only in importance to the Keform ilill, of wiiich it was the natural 
sequel, became the law of the land. 

As ministers had regained office by moans of tlio resolution they 
had carried incorporating the principle of appropriation with the 
Irish Tithe Bill of their predecessors, they were, of course, com- 
pelled to carry forward that measure with the amendments they 
had introduced into it. Accordingly, on the 2(ith of June, Lord 
Morpeth, as secretary for Ireland, brought in a bill which was 
nearly a reproduction of the measure of the displaced government, 
with an appropriation clause annexed to it. 

Sir K. Peel iproposed to separate that part of the bill which 
rjatod to tithe from that which related to the appropriation of the 
surplus, making them into two separate and distinct bills. This 
proposal was supported by Lord Stanley and Sir J. Graham. They 
endeavoured to prove that if all the requirements of the Irish Church 
were met — if a sufficient number of clergymen were to bo maintained, 
and sufficient stipends provided for them — if churches were to be 
built where needed, and the existing churches kept in proper repair, 
all the available funds of tbo Irish Church would he employed, and 
instead of a surplus there would lie a deficiency. On the ministerial 
side the conclusions were very faintly denied ; but it was argued 
that the great grievance of Ireland— a grievance which, for the sake 
of the Irish Cliurch herself, it was desirable to abate — was, that 
revenues intended for the religious instruction of the Irish people 
should be monopolised by 800,000 Protestants, for purposes of 
which tho 7,000,000 Cathohes of Ireland strongly disapproved. It 
was therefore contended that the two questions of the collection and 
the appropriation of Irish tithe were intimately connected, and 
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ought not to be separated On a division Sir E. Peel’s motion was 
lost : the numbers being— 

For tlie motion . 282 

Againbt .. .. ... ... 

Majority for the government ... .. 37 

This majority was not large enough to warrant the expectation that 
ministers would, be able to carry the measure through the House 
of Lords, where an overwhelming majority was avowedly hostile to 
the principle of appropriation. The Conservatives offered no farther 
opposition to its progress, knowing well how it would be dealt with 
in another place. The lords made some important alterations in the 
provisions relating to the collection of tithes, and rejected the 
appropriation clauses. Lord M<*Ihoiirne warned tliem, that if they 
persisted in thus dealing with tlie hill, it would bo abandoned by 
the government, and the clergy, unable to collect their tithes, would 
be reduced to beggary, but also that the government would bo 
compelled by law to take proeeediiig.s against them in the Exchequer 
Court of Ireland to recover from them 650,000?., which had been 
advanced from the public funds. Nevertheless, the Cou.scrvative 
majority persisted in the course they liad decided to adopt, and the 
bill was withdrawn. The government then brought in a bill, which 
passed both Houses without opposition, releasing them from the 
necessity of prosecuting tlie Irish clergy. 

During the session of 1830 the affairs of Ireland ,ron1 innod to 
occupy a large share of the .itlenlioii of the legislature. This arose 
from the still unsettled state of that country, which no government 
could disregaid ; and the jaisiuon occupied by the Irish Catholic 
party, which, though noi veiy numerous, was largo enough to hold 
the balance between tlie goveiiiincnt and tlie oppo.sition, and to 
give the majority to the one or the oiher, as it suited the purpose 
of its leader. O’Connell used tlio power which this state of things 
placed in his hands very skill ulh. He gave a steady support to 
the government; but he took good c.arc to make them feel that the 
continuance of that support depended on their adoption pf such a 
policy towards Ireland as he advocated, and would be instantly 
withdrawn, or even converted into bitter hostility, if they should 
swerve from it. 

The consequence of this state of things v as shewn in the intro- 
duction of an Irish Corporation Eeform Dili, framed in accordance 
with a pledge given in the king’s .speech, and supported by O’Con- 
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iiell Kiid his followers. ‘ The opposition exclaimed londly against 
the measure, contending that it would intensify those e-vils of party 
.isceiuliincy with which Ireland ivas already afflicted, by trans- 
iiiiirig to the Catholics the predominance which had hitherto 
I'ccn enjoyed by the Protestants. They proposed to obviate this 
• larger, and to secure that the new corporations should contain 
'Oinc Protestant ingredients, by enacting that almost all the oflBcers 
<ii the existing corporations, from the mayors and aldermen 
down to the butter and cheese tasters, should hold their respective 
iiffices till removed from them by death or in other ways, which 
thev jiiomiscd to specify in new clauses of the bill. They also 
inopo^cd, that in some large towns the corporations should con- 
tinue to exist while in others tney were to lie altogether suppressed, 
leaving certain members who were to take charge of charitable 
tiiml.v. In those towns whose corporations they i)ropo.sed to sup- 
(iic'-'s, they suggested that the functions belonging to tboso bodies 
'hoiilcl lx; exercised by conimis.sioncrs to lie appointed by the lord- 
In iilcmnit, 

'L'licMo proposals arc sufficient to show that the cry of “ justice 
liii I rchind ” was neither unreasonable nor unfounded ; for had they 
iiicn .iiliiptcd they would liave pl.iccd Ireland on a very different 
iiKiiiiig from England and Scotland in respect to her municipal 
. I flail's 'fhe government wjscly and rightly set its face against 
ih('( suggestions, and the bill went through the lower House 
iiiiiiUi II d in its leading features. Put when it got into the House 
ill I.iirds. the majority of that assembly did what the minority of 
I he Id'll ( r House liad vainly wished to do. Kever perhaps was any 
inc.isiii'c so extensively changed in its passage through that House. 
Old oi I to clauses winch tlic bill contained, lOG were virtually or 
.H'tiuillj Uii'own out of it, while eighteen fresh clauses were intro- 
iLiicid 'I'hc government could not accepta measure thus mutilated, 
iittci lhc pledge they had given When it came back into the 
I, cm 1 1 House, Lord J. Russell moved that Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 
ihdiv.ix, Kilkenny, Limerick, Waterford, Clonmel, Drogheda, 
I .ondonderry, Sligo, and C.irrickfcrgus should have corporations 
'elected m the manner provided by the bill; that twenty-two other 
heioiighs should not have corporations, but elect commissioners to 
« belli the corporate property and the right of appointing the various 
luiiiiieipal officers shall belong-; that other boroughs, still loss 
cou'-idi i.ible than these, should be allowed to. choose commissionoi's 
<ii net iis they might think fit ; that the appointment of magistrates 
'hould he transferred from corporations to the ci-owo. Thi" com- 
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promise, proposfd by the government and adopted by a largo 
majority of the Commons, 'was rejected by tlic Lords, and the bill 
was consequently dropped. 

The same fate awaited the Irish Tithe Bill, reproduced this 
session in a somewhat modified form. It was once more very fully 
discussed in the House of Commons, the Conservatives again ia- 
efiectually attempting to get rid of the appropriation clauses ; the 
House of Lords, on the other hand, getting rid of them by large 
majorities ; whereupon Lord J. EusscII raised a question of privilege, 
maintaining that some of the amendments introduced by the peers 
wore invasions of the constitutional principle, in virtue of which 
the Commons claimed the exclusive right of dealing with all clauses 
granting money to the crown. He also condemned these amend- 
ments on their own merits, and moved that they should be taken 
into consideration that day three months — in other words, that tho 
bill should be abandoned. After some discussion this motion was 
carried by a majority of twenty-nine 

In England the quc.sfioii of tithe commutation was not clogged 
with *ny such difficulties as the introduction of the appropriation 
clauses had imported into the Irish measuTe. It was alike tho 
interest of the government and the opposition, of tho tithe-payer 
and the tithe-receiver, that the question should be speedily and 
fi^nally settled. In consequence of this general agreement no diffi- 
culty was to bo apprehended in either House of Parliament. 
Ministers tlieroforo adopted, with some modifications, tho plan that 
Sir E Petl had introduced during his brief term of office. The bill 
passed through both Houses with little alteration. Only one 
amendment made by the Lords was objected to when the bill 
came back to the Commons, and the Lords did not insist on it 
Thus a great scandal, a great grievance, a great clog on the 
operations of the agriculturist, a great source of luipoimlanty to 
the clorgj', and a great social eiil was at lengtli quietly taken out 
of the way. 

During this session the question of the marriages of dissenters, 
which had been brought forward m two preceding sessions, was 
taken up as part of a greater whole, and dealt with in a more 
comprehensive manner than had hitherto boon attempted. Up to 
this period the only register of birOis, deaths, and marriages was 
that kept in the churches. Of births there was no official registra- 
tion at all, but only. of baptisms; and this of course was very 
imperfect, as it did not contain the names of the children of persons 
of the Baptist persuasion, or of memhers of the Society of Friends, 
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or of persons who for some reason or other had not been baptised in 
their infancy. All marriages were performed and registered in the 
churches. This was also the case to a great extent with regard to 
burials, but not entirely, as a few cemeteries existed as well as a few 
nonconformist burial-grounds, in which, though registers were 
usually kept, they were often kept very carelessly. It was therefore 
desirable that some general and uniform system of registration should 
be established, and that copies of all registers should be collected in 
a central jilace, where they could be referred to, if required, to 
establish claims to property, or for other purposes. Thus the ques- 
tion of dissenters’ marriages was morgqj m tlio larger question of 
a. general registration. This was dealt with in two bills ; one for 
the registration of births and deaths, and the other for the registra- 
tion of marriages. These measures, with tlic working of which wo 
are all familiar, effected a very great and desirable change with 
very little interference with existing practices. Baptisms, marriages, 
and funerals continued to be celebrated in the churches after the 
pas.smg of the bill o.xactly as tliey had l>oen before. And the dis- 
senters obtained the boon •of celebrating their marriages m the 
manner most in accordance with their icligious convictions. But 
these are by no means the only benefits which have resulted from 
this measure It has imposed on the registrar-general and his 
subordinates throughout tlie kingdom the duty, which has been 
admirably di.schargod, of collecting an imraon.s6 body of statistical 
facts of the grcatc.st possible value to the government, the legislator, 
the medical man, the philosopher, the man of science, and the 
nation at largo ; exercising a most beneficial influence on the marcli 
of scientific discovery, on the sanitary legislation of parliament, and 
on the sanitary proceedings of our municipal corporations, onabhng 
them to discover and remove the causes of disease, to watch it., 
course, and to study the efficiency of the various means that may 
lie employed to contend with it. It was a fortunate circumstance 
for the country, in reference not only to this, but to many other 
measures brought forward about this time, that the opposition lu 
the two Houses was led by two men so candid and straightforward 
as the Duke of Wellington and Sir K. Peel. It was due in a great 
degree to their influence, that these two important bills were read a 
second time in both Houses without opposition, and that govern- 
ment had no reason to complain in any respect of the treatment 
they received in committee in either House-of Parliament. A few 
alterations of no great moment were made in the details of the 
measures. The old practices of proclaiming the banns m the 
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churches, which the hill, as at first drawn, had abolished, was re- 
tained. It was ordered, for the sake of procuring greater publicity, 
that notices of intended marriages should be read at the meetings 
of the guardians of the poor. This provision was strongly opposed 
by the representatives of the dissenting interest in the House of 
Commons ; but a large majority, listening to the advice of Lord 
J. Eussell, decided to accept it rather than run the risk of losing 
the bill. 

The Ecclesiastical Commission, which had been called into exisV 
cnce hy Sir It Peel, continued its labours, the places which had 
originally been occupied by memliors of the late administration 
lieing now filled by their ’ successors. This alteration, however, 
did not at first produce any groat change in the character of its 
recommendations. It was in fact doing quite as much in the way 
ol church reform as could he expected from a body coutaining so 
largo a proportion of bishops. The commissioners set themselves 
to work with exemplary diligence to remedy many of the more 
glaring abuses of the church They propo.sed to equalizo the in- 
comes of the difibi'out bishopries, and s^> to remove the chief induce- 
ment to translations from one see to another. Some of these 
inequalities were enormous. Thus, while the Bishop of Durham 
had a revenue of per annum, the Archbishop of Canterbury 

18,0901., the Bishop of London 18,8901., the Bishop' of Rochester had 
only 1,4001., the Bishop oi' O.xfurd 1,0001., and the Bishop of Llan- 
daff 1,1701. It is true that many of the more poorly endowed 
bishops hold doanerics, canonrios, or other rich preferments, in 
commendam, as it was termed ; liut this was another abuse, and 
another source of unpopularity to tlio church. It was jiroposed 
therefore to fix the income of Canterbury at 15,0001., of 'Pork and 
Loudon at 10,0001. each, of Durliiira at 8,000/., Winchester at 7,0001., 
and to fix the other scc.s at 5,0001. or 4,5001. per annum ; to sup- 
press tlic bishoprics of Bristol and Sodor and Man , to establish now 
sees at Ripon and Manchester ; and to adopt such now circumscrip- 
tions of dioceses as the change in the population and the alterations 
of circumstances rendered desirable. 

Coming doivn to cathedral dignities, it was proposed to deal 
with their incomes on the same principles as had been applied to 
the incomes of bishops — not bringing them to an exact equality, but 
estabhshing a much nearer approach to equality among them than 
had hitherto existed. There was to be a great reduction in tho 
number of canons and minor canons. Many ecclesiastical sinecures 
-connected with the cathedrals were to be suppressed. 
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These arrangements placed a large revenue at the disposal of 
the commissioners; and it was proposed that it should be applied 
to the augmentation of poor livings in populous places and public 
patronage, thus diminishing the glaring -disproportion which 
existed in many instances between the duties of the ministers of the 
church and their emoluments. There were many parishes of the 
metropolis and of Lancashire and Yorkshire, with populations 
of twenty or thirty thousand, under the nominal charge of one 
minieter receiving a precarious income, often less than 1501. per 
annum, arising from fees and pew rents ; there were many country 
livings, with very small populations, in which the salary of the 
minister amounted to 3,0001., 4,0001., .and even 7,0001. per annum. 
Anything like a complete redress of these inequalities was rendered 
impossible by the existence of lay patronage, recognized by the law 
as a private and salable property; for any transfer of the revenues 
of these livings to otliers would diminish the value of the patron’s 
property, and any augmentation of them would enable him to sell 
the advowson or next presentation for a larger sum than he could 
otherwise have obtained. For these reasons, the commissioners 
limited their operations to benefices in public patronage ; and this 
was fortunately flic case with regard to the groat majority of 
parishes situated in those parts of the kingdom in which the popu- 
lation had been and still was growing most rapidly. 

Such were the chief recommendations of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The government determined to embody them in bills, 
and mtroducc them into parliament. They encountered, however, 
a very vigorous opposition from the radical and dissenting sections 
of the ministerial party, who objected strongly to the amount of 
salaries still proposed to be left to the bishops and other dignitaries, 
and desired to apply the principle of appropriation, which had 
already been sanctioned by the House of Commons in dealing with 
the Irish Church, to her English sister, or, at alt events, to see the 
church-rate question settled before a measure calculated to 
strengthen the church was adopted. But the governmont, aided by 
the Conservatives, and having secured the neutrality of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his followers, carried tlie Bishops Bill ; but tho Chapter 
Iteform Bill and that for tho regulation of pluralities were dropped 
for this session. Bills were also passed to prevent the creation of 
new vested interests in certain cathedral ofBoes which it was in- 
tended to abolish ; for the suppression of the secular jurisdiction of 
Hie Bishop of Durham and the Archbishop of York ; and for restiiot- 
ino- the renewal of leases by ecclesiastical persons. This delay 
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afforded those persons •whose interests or prejudices were touched 
by the proposed measures — and they ■were numerous — as well as 
all who for any reasons objected to them, an opportunity ot 
agitating the country against them. Many of the bishops declared 
strongly against the proposed chapter reforms. The deans and 
chapters themselves petitioned against them, and so did a great 
number of the clergy ; the dissenters likewise agitated against them. 
But more formidable than all their other antagonists was Sidney 
Smith, canon of St. Paul’s, London, who, in his three cele- 
brated letters to Archdeacon Singleton, exerted his unrivalled 
powers of wit, argument, and raillery against tho proposed measures. 
But all was in vain The ministry was too deeply committed on 
the rtucstion to draw back, and the recommendations of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners were too manifestly right and reasonable to 
be withstood, even by the wit, eloquence, and wisdom of the great 
canon; but as long as the English language endures, the memory 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ivill be handed down in the 
humorous and argumentative letters of their witty antagonist. 

Defects in tho Corporation Reform Act which had caused the 
validity of the election of several mayors and other municipal 
officers to be disputed were remedied. 

A most barbarous and absurd practice of the English courts wa.s 
abolished. Up to this time prisoners accused of felony were not 
allowed to have counsel to defend them. The proscution might be 
earned on by tho ablest advocu.tcs at tho bar, while tho defendant, 
often a poor unlettered man, was compelled to plead his own cause. 
This practice, like every other established abuse, did not want its 
apologists. 

The cause of humanity gained another victory during this ses- 
sion. Hitherto tho law had required that persons convicted of 
murder should be executed tho next day hut one after their convic- 
tion, unless that day should happen to bo a Sunday, in which case 
they would be executed on the Monday Tn the interval between 
the sentence and its execution they were to ho fed on bread and 
•water, and no person ■was to have a: cess to them except the gaoler, 
the chaplain, and the surgeon. The statutes containing these 
provisions were repealed, and a longer interval allowed to elapse 
between the sentence and its execution. 

The proposal to admit ladies to hoar the debates in the House of 
Commons was carried this year by 132 against 90, and the Chan- 
cellor of the E.xchequcr, ivhile avowing his own strong objection to 
their admission, proposed in deference to the decision of the House, 
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that the sum of £400 should be applied to defray the cost of fitting' 
np a portion of the gallery for their accommodation. After a long 
debate, in which members of the government took different sides, 
the Speaker was requested to deliver his opimon, and declared that 
lie had come to a distinct and positive conviction that the measure 
was most undesirable ; and though the motion for the admission of 
ladies to the gallery of the House had been carried by a majority of 
42, the proposal to furnish the sum necessary for carrying it out 
was refused by 42 against 28. 

The representatives of the agricultural interest came year after 
year before the House with statements, only too well founded, of 
agricultural distress, and with various ineffectual applications for 
relief. This year the government determined to anticipate them, 
and at the very commencement of the session, on the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, Lord J. Russell proposed the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to deliberate on this quesbon. The committee sat till the 
2ist of July, Avhen its chairman announced that his colleagues had 
come to the conclusion that they would not make any report, hut 
content themselves with publishing the evidence they had taken. 
Without waiting for thi.s result of the committee’s labours, but no 
doubt with a full foreknowledge that they would be fruitless, 
'■ farmers’ friend ” Lord Chandos brought forward a motion of his 
own on agricultural di.strc.ss, urging that in any rodiiotion of taxa- 
tion that might be made, the interests of agriculture should be con- 
sidered. This motion was resisted, not only by Lord J. Russell, 
but also by Sir James Graham and Sir R Peel, but notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the leaders of the two great parties in the 
House, supported by very conclusive reasons, there were 178 votes in 
favour of the motion to 208 against it. 

The great feature of the budget of this year, and that which ex- 
cited the warmest enthusiasm, and called forth the greatest alarm 
and the most vehement opposition, was the proposed reduction of 
the stamp duty on newspapers from 4d , minus the discount, to Id., 
without any discount. An attempt was made to get rid of this part 
of the government plan by Sir C. Knightley, who proposed that the 
duty on soap should bo reduced instead of the duty on newspapers. 

After a loyg and earnest debate cheap newspapers triumphed 
over cheap soap by a majority of 33; there being 241 in favour 
of the former, and 208 for the iatter. 

Other changes were made in connection with this of the stamp 
duty. Newspapers exceeding 1530 square inches of the printed 
part of the sheet were to pay an additional halfpenny. If the 
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sheet esceeded 2295 square inches or had a supplement, an ad- 
ditional penny was to be paid. Every newspaper was to have a 
distinctive stamped die. Two proprietors of each newspaper wen- 
to be registered with its editor and its publisher ; and, by a cUii'i- 
• subsequently earned, every proprietor was to bo registered This 
last provision was struck out by the Lords, who made no other 
change in the bill ; but this amendment wa.s rejected by the ( 'oru- 
mons as being a breach of their privileges. They, however, passtd 
another bill .similar in all respect.s to that which had been thus 
dealt with, except that it did not contain the clause of w hieli the 
Peers disapproved, and it went through both Houses without oppo- 
sition. The results of this important change were very different 
from tliose which its opponents had foretold. Since it wn*- effeeteJ 
newspapers have become much cheaper, and their tone and ehariu - 
ter, instead of being lowered, has been greatly elevated, .md in 
every respect improved. 

Meanwhile, Canadian discontent, pushed to the vei\ vingi' ot 
insurrection; ncedles.s and improper intermeddling in tlic inleina! 
affairs of Spain by a legion composed of British subiocts under tin- 
command of Colonel Evams; and other attempts to force on • liberid 
principles ” by interference in the affairs of continental n.iiions, 
were creating alarm and uncertainty at home, and rendering neee.-- 
sary an addition of 5000 men to our nayal force, and a cones pond- 
ing increase of our naval estimates. 

In the session of 1837, opened by commission on the :'.Ht oi 
January, Irish questions again occupied a large portion ot the atten- 
tion of parliament In the first place, the Irish Corporation Belorm 
Bill was re-introduced with some modifications. The bill bay mg 
jlassed its third reading in the House of Commons by a m.iionty ot 
55, was read a first and second time in the Iiords without opposition ; 
but when, on the 5th of May, the order of tiie day for its loimnittal 
■wa.s read, the Duke of Wellington moved that it should he ilidei ted 
to the Stli of June, in order that their lordships might see wliat 
course ministers would take with regard to the Tithe Bill, mtiiuating 
at the same time that, if the church question should be dealt with 
in a manner calculated to meet the views of the majority of that 
House, they would bo prejiared to make great concessions on tlic 
question of corporation reform. Lord Melbourne, Lord Bronghani, 
and other supporters of the ministry, objected strongly to the 
adoption of the duke’.s motion, and urged the House to proceed ,i t 
once with the consideration of the bill ; bnt the motion was i ;irrird 
by a majority of 77. The Tithe Bill had, however, only rcachcil its 
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second reading in the House of Commons on the very night fixed 
for the committal of the Municipal Bill in the House of Lords; but 
the Peers were now, of course, well aware of its character, which 
was not calculated to abate the objections they entertained to a 
measure which would transfer the management of the greater 
part of the municipalities of Ireland from the Protestants to the 
Catholics. Lord Lyndhurst therefore proposed a further post- 
ponement of the committal of the Irish Corporation Bill, which 
was carried by a majority of 86. 

The measure for which the Lords thus resolved to wait was the 
fifth legislative attempt to settle tho Irish Church question which 
had been made in the course of the last three years. It was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons on the 1st of May, and read a 
second time on the 6th. Tho old appropriation clauses no longer 
figured in it, but the plan of appropriation was revived in another 
shape. It provided that all future bishops, dignitaries, or other 
beneficed clergymen, should be required to pay a tax of ton per 
cent, on their incomes, to bo devoted to the purpose of general 
education in Ireland. In justification of this provision, a statute of 
the 15th of the 28th of Henry VIII. was cited to the following 
effect : " That every incumbent in each parish in Ireland shall 
keep, or cause to bo kept, within his parish a school to learn 
English ; and that every archbishop, bishop, etc., at tho time of the 
induction of any clergyman to his benefice, shall give to the person 
so inducted a corporal oath that, being so admitted or inducted, 
he shall do his best endeavour himself to teach the English tongue 
to all that are under his rule and governance.” The same act 
imposed penalties on all bishops and clergymen who should be 
guilty of a breach of this statute : for the first offence the clergyman 
^as to be fined, for the second he was to bo fined more severely, 
and for tho third to be deprived. It was further stated, that the 
act was still in force, and that every rector or vicar on being in- 
ducted into his benefice was compelled to take the following oath : 
“ I will teach or cause to bo taught an English school within the 
said rectory or vicarage, as the law in that case requires.” This 
bill was read a second tune on the 9th of June, m spite of the 
opposition of Mr. Sherman Crawford and a few others, who declared 
that they would be satisfied with nothing short of a complete 
release from all taxation in support of the Irish church. Irish 
poor-laws and Irish education also occupied a large share of the 
attention of tho legislature ; but the discussion of them led to no 
result during this session. 


N 
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The electors of Westminster had for some time past been dis- 
satisfied with the state of their representation. Colonel Evans, one 
of their members, had during the last two years been in Spain, 
commanding the British legion there ; and on all the great divisions 
on party questions which for some time past had taken place in tho 
House of Commons, Sir F. Burdett, the other member, had been 
absent. His neglect was for some time excused on the plea of 
advanced years and failing health ; but it began to be rumoured 
that a great change had taken place in his political sentiments; 
that his heart was with the conservatives, and that, if he felt himself 
free to follow the bent of his own inclinations, his vote would be 
with them too. A meeting of the electors of Westminster was held 
on the 24th of April, at which resolutions were passed expressive 
of dissatisfaction with the conduct of their representatives, and 
calling on them to resign their scats. In anticipation of their com- 
pliance, Sir G. Murray was brought forward by the Conservatives, 
and Mr. Iieader by the radicals. Sir Francis accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, announcing at the same time that ho would again present 
himself as a candidate for the suffrages of the electors. He declared 
that he should come forward as tho supporter of the laws and in- 
stitutions of tho country, and as a “ resolute opponent of all the 
new-fangled notions, shallow doctrines, and crude projects now 
afloat.” He denied that he had changed his opinions, but charged 
those who accused him of inconsistency with having abandoned theirs. 
He called on the electors of Westminster to join him m struggling 
against “ an unnatural alliauce, and odious and ludicrous combina- 
tion of Irish agitators, popish priests, and paid patriots, operating 
on a well-intentioned but weak and vacillating administration.” 

It was a curious spectacle to see tho old ultra-radical, now 
become an ultra-Tory, present himself once more to the electors^' 
of Westminster, in the hope that, partly by the votes of those who 
had so often supported him before, and did not like now to cast 
him off, partly by the suffrages of old opponents and reactionary 
liberals, he might once more carry his election. Sir G. Murray 
withdrew from the contest, leaving Sir Francis and Mr. Leader to 
fight out tho battle. But though Sir Francis had abandoned old 
friends and old principles, the Westminster electors were faithful 
to the man by whom they had been represented for 30 years. 
The baronet was returned by a majority of 515 votes. 

This result was hailed with great exultation by the conserva 
tives, and severely mortified tho ministerial party. That West- 
minster, which had so often upheld the liberal party in the days 
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•of its adversity, which had been faithful to Fox when Fox’s political 
creed was most unpopular, should now return as one of its 
members a man who had distinctly avowed his attachment to the 
Tory party, was a heavy and unexpected blow. Sir Francis him- 
self openly took his seat on the opposition side of the House, and 
spoke against the government measures amidst the uproarious 
cheers of his new friends. 

But a yet heavier blow was in store for the liberal party. The 
chief English measure of the session was a hill which the govern- 
ment had introduced for the settlement of the question of Church 
Bates. The scheme was explained to the House of Commons on the 
Dth of March by Mr. Spring Eice. It was comimted that a sum of 
225,000?. might be gained annually by the introduction of a better 
system of leasing and managing church lands, with which intent 
the bill proposed to invest them in eleven commissioners. From 
the saving thus effected, eked out by pew-rents, the repairs of all 
churches were to bo made This was, in fact, a ])lan similar to that 
already adopted in Ireland for tho purpose of getting rid of the 
grievance of church cess, and had been found to w'ork well there. 

On the 12th of March fifteen bishops, being the whole of those 
who were at that tinje in town, met at Lambeth Palace, and 
unanimously resolved to oppose a measure which proposed to take 
from them tlie management of their episcopal e.states ; and on tho 
evening of the same day the Archbishop of Canterbury took tho 
opportunity of the presentation of petitions against the abolition 
of church rates, to express in strong and decided terms his objection 
to the government plan. To this declaration I/3rd Melbourne, evi- 
dently much mortified, replied with unusn.al asperity and vehemence, 
and was answered by the Bishop of London, who denounced tho 
scheme as a “ sacrilegious spoliation,” loudly complaining that a 
plan considered and rejected by the Ecclesiastical Commission, on 
which many members of the government sat, should be brought 
forward by the government. 

These appeals were addressed to the country, and were followed 
by a strong agitation against the bill. While numerous petitions 
in favour of it were got up by the dissenters, petitions still more 
numerous, though less numerously signed, were got up against 
it by the clergy and their flocks. The old cry of “ the church is in 
danger,” was raised again with something of tho old effect. Every 
possible influence was brought to bear on members of the House of 
Commons m order to defeat the bill. 

When the resolutions on which it w" to be founded were 
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brought before the House on the 22nd of May, a division took place, 
and the second reading was carried by a majority of five. The 
smallness of this majority made it evident that the bill would 
have no chance of getting through the House of Commons, and the 
measure was abandoned by the government ; but, in order to pave 
the way for future legislation on the question. Lord J. Eussell 
moved that a committee should bo appointed “ to inquire into the 
present mode of holding and leasing the property belonging to 
bishops and chapters, with a view to ascertaining the probable 
amount of any increased value that might be obtained by an 
improved management, with a duo consideration of the interests 
of the estabhshod church and of the present lessees of such 
property. 

This motion gave rise to several divisions which threw light on 
the state of parties in regard to the church-rate question. A motion 
by Mr. Harvey for the entire and uncompensated abolition of church 
rates was rejected by a majority of 431. The motion for inquiry 
was carried by a majority of 8G. An attempt made by Mr. Goul- 
burn to pledge the House to appropriate any surplus revenues that 
might bo obtained through the means indicated by Lord J. Bussell’s 
motion to the extension of religious instruction by ministers of the 
establishment, was defeated by a majority of 26! These numbers 
show that the conservative reaction evidently going on was duo 
in a great measure to the exertions of the clergy, who were now 
recovering the influence and popularity they had lost by their 
opposition to the national will during the reform struggle, and 
through those gross abuses vehich were now being gradually 
corrected. The clergy disliked the measures of the ministers, 
distrusted their profes.sLons of attachment to the church, and, with 
very few exceptions, exerted all the influence they possessed against 
the government. On the other hand, the conduct of ministers 
themselves tended to promote a con.servative reaction. Instead ot 
keeping alive the entlm.siasm of their supporters by bringing 
forward the ballot and other measures which the popular voice 
called for, they regarded themselves as having already achieved 
all the great changes which could safely be made, as having now 
entered the promised land flowing with milk and honey, and as 
being entitled to sit down and govern a grateful people in a kind of 
political millennium. But there was yet another cause of the con- 
servative reaction, which was probably more potent than either the 
influence of the church or the improgressive character of the 
administration; and that was, the circumstance that three succes- 
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sive good harvests had spread plenty through the land, rendering 
the mass of the people indifferent to those party politics which had 
so deeply stirred them when distress and poverty overshadowed 
the country. 

This session was remarkable for the unusually large number of 
abortive motions. Some of these we have already had occasion to 
mention. Others, proposed by the radical party, in favour of great 
and organic changes in the constitution, failed through the opposi- 
tion offered to them by the government. Among these were Mi'. 
Grote’s motion for the ballot. Sir W. Molesworth’s for the abolition 
of the property qualification, Mr. Lushington’s for the exclusion of 
the bishops from the House of Lords, Mr. Buncombe’s levelled 
against the system of proxies in the Upper House ; an attempt made 
by ministers to graft on a motion made by Mr. Williams for the 
repeal of the duty of one pound payable on the admission of free- 
men into corporations, an amendment deferring the time of the 
payment of rates under the Keform Bill from April to October, 
Mr. Tennyson d'Eyncourt’s motion for shortening the duration of 
parliaments , and a motion for the abolition of the law of primo- 
geniture. Of these motions, some were rejected ; others postponed 
for want of sufficient time. 

So great a change as that winch had been made by the new 
poor-law could not be effected without producing much incidental 
hardship, and causing a good deal of disoonteut. Although from 
the very beginning the good results of the new law manifestly pre- 
ponderated over the hardships it produced in individual cases, yet 
the evil effects of the change were felt at once, while the greatest 
part of the good was produced by the slow and gradual operation 
of the measure in improving the habits and feelings of the working 
classes, and in substituting reliance on their own industry and 
economy for reliance on the public purse. Nevertheless, the 
framers and advocates of the new poor-law could point with 
triumph to the results it had already achieved. The amount of 
the rates and the number of able-bodied paupers had been enor- 
mously diminished. The vicious practice of supplementing wage.s 
by payments out of the rates had almost entirely ceased, and tli<' 
wages of the labourer had increased. But some of those who found 
themselves compelled to exchange luxurious idleness for hard work 
were greatly dissatisfied. Others, more deserving of compassion, 
whom a temporary depression of their trade had compelled to take 
refuge in the workhouse, and to sell off their little property, com- 
plained that the diet provided for them in t.bo wnri-boiiRe was 
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insufficient, and inferior to that which was supplied to criminals 
in the gaols. The vicious and turbulent elements which the old 
system had produced were in a state of exasperation that might 
easily be fanned into insurrection. Their distress and irritation 
had been increased by the sufferings of an unusually long and severe 
winter. Under these circumstances the poor-law commissioners 
wore strongly urged to relax, in some d'‘gree, the stringency of 
their regulations, and to allow some return to the old system of 
out-door relief. 

The flame of discontent was fanned by the powerful influence of 
the Times newspaper, which fiercely attacked the new poor-law 
board. A meeting on the subject was held in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire, and was said to have been attended by from 250,000 to 
300,000 persons. On this subject the ulti’a-Tories were found in 
coalition with the extremest radicals. Every effort was exerted 
to hinder and deter the commissioners from extending the 
operation of the law to the manufacturing districts, into which 
as yet it had only very partially penetrated. It was stated 
by the Earl of Harowood, the lord-lieutenant of Yorkshire, that 
in some places the commissioners had gone into towns for the 
purpose of assisting in introducing the law, and had been obliged 
to leave them in consequence of the resistance which was offered. 
But this feeling of hostility to the new law was confined to places 
where it had not yet been introduced ; in those places where it had 
been fully tried, as Lord Brougham justly remarked, the measure 
was not an odious but a favourite law with the well-disposed 
labouring men. However, a committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to inquire into the operation of this law. Mr. Walter 
and Mr. Harvey were placed on it, but soon found that the com-se 
its inquiries were taking was not calculated to promote their views. 
The former of these gentlemen moved, unsuccessfully, the addition 
to the committee of six members whose opmions on the subject 
were in accordance with his own. The latter took the far more 
extraordinary course of publishing in the Sun newspaper the 
evidence as it was daily taken. Ultimately both retired from the 
committee, complaining that it was partial and one-sided ; that the 
poor-law commissioners were allowed to produce whatever evidence 
they pleased, while the poor were practically debarred from putting 
before it any evidence at all. These statements were strongly 
rebutted, and the committee continued its labours, the results of 
which were embodied in a report presented to the House of Com- 
mons a Ort time before the IW t of tlm inn This Hnciim nt 
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stated that the introduction of the new law had been attended with 
a considerable improvement in the character and condition of the 
poor ; that labourers and widows, with large families under age for 
work, suffered severely from the loss of the allowances they had 
before been accustomed to receive, but that their sufferings had 
been much mitigated by a considerate administration of the law; 
that its operation was satisfactory and ought to be mainlained, 
and that its administration both by boards of guardians and 
poor-law commissioners had been, in the main, judicious; lastly, 
they recommended that the inquiry should be resumed next session, 
and suggested certain points to which they thought it advisable 
that the attention of a future committee should be directed. The 
favourable opinion of the law expressed by the committee was 
coiToborat^d and confirmed by a great number of important 
facts contained in the report of the commissioners for this year. 

A very important question camo before the House during the 
session. Messrs. Hansard presented a petition, in which they stated 
that they wore authorised, by certain resolutions of the House, to 
soli all parliamentary reports and papers to the public at a rate 
below the actual prime cost. In accordance with this permission, 
they had printed a report of the commissioners for inquiry into the 
state of the prisoners, in which it was alleged that many of the 
prisoners were found reading certain obscene works which had 
been published by J. J. Stockdale. This firm commenced an action 
against Messrs. Hansard for libel in the Court of King’s Bench, laying 
their damages at 20,000t. It was pleaded in justification, that the 
report had been printed under the order of the House of Commons. 
Lord Chief Justice Denman gave it as his opinion, that the 
authority of the House of Commons would not justify the publica- 
tion of a libel ; and the jury accordingly rejected the plea. The 
question was taken up by Lord J. Bussell on the 13th of February, 
and on the 16th of the same month he moved for a committee, on 
the report of which a resolution was founded, declaring the power 
of the House to order the publication of such papers as it shall 
think conducive to the public interests, and affirming that any 
action for the purpose of bringing the privilege of parliament into 
discussion before any tribunal elsewhere than in parliament, is a 
high breach of privilege ; and farther, that for any court or tribunal 
to assume to decide on matters of privilege inconsistently with tho 
determination of either House of Parliament thereon, is contrary to 
the law of parliament, and a breach and contempt of its privileges. 
Tbese resolutions, being in accordance with the f'oneral opimon of 
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the House, and supported by the votes of Sir H. Peel, and many 
of the most distinguished members of his party, were carried in 
•spite of the strenuous opposition of Sir E. Ingbs. It was remarked 
at the time, that the statesmen were m favour of the resolutions, 
and the lawyers against them. 

The weakness of the government was visibly increasing. Bill 
after bill had been brought forward by them, cari ied on to a certain 
stage, and then either dropped or defeated. Under these circum- 
stances, and with continually dwindling majorities in the Commons, 
there was little chance of their being able to force forward their 
measures against the hostile phalanx arrayed against them in the 
House of Lords. To restore the balance by a large creation of new 
peers was out of the que.stion. The only resource loft was to 
dissolve. But it was very doubtful whether much would be 
gained by another appeal to the country: while it was almost 
certain that the king would refuse to sanction it. Sir R. Peel had 
publicly declared in the House of Commons that ho was prepared to 
resume office. The government therefore found themselves unable to 
carry the measures to which they were pledged, and which they could 
not allow to be thrown aside without incurring much discredit and 
seriously damaging their party. It is not easy to see how they 
could have extricated themselves out of these difficulties; but 
an event occurred which saved the ministry for a time, and exer- 
cised a very considerable influence on the political destinies of the 
country. 

■William IV. was now in his seventy-second year. His health, 
before his accession was feeble, but the duties which then devolved 
on him had evidently produced a beneficial effect on liis constitu- 
tion. However, in the spring of this year his old bad symptoms 
had recurred ; and it was perhaps the expectation of his death that 
had led the government to acquiesce in the frustration of their 
measures. About the beginning of June, ho had an attack of liay 
fever, a complaint to which he had been annually subject before his 
accession. On the 15tb of June the Times announced that bis 
death was certain and imminent; but the disease unexpectedly took 
a more favourable turn, and a bulletin issued on the ICth an- 
nounced that his condition was so far improved that three of his 
physicians had returned to London. However, on Sunday, the 
18th, the symptoms again became urgent, and on Tuesday morning 
the tolling of mufified bells announced to the Londoners the decease 
of their king. The short roign of William IV. was marked by greater 
and more beneficial changes than had been effected during any 
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previous reign. The political improvements carried out in the 
course of it have already been dwelt on ; but there were other kinds 
of progress effected which were the indications and the causes of 
still greater progress in material prosperity. At the commencement 
of this reign there were in the British dominions 315 steam-vessels, 
with a tonnage of 38,441 ; before its close, there were 600 steam- 
vessels, with a tonnage 67,969; and there were steam-ships in con- 
struction of far greater size and power than had over been built 
before, intended to try the experiment, of which many high 
authorities confidently predicted the entire failure, of crossing the 
Atlantic. At the commencement of this reign there was not a smgle 
railway of any importance open for goods and passenger traffic in the 
whole of England ; before its close, railways were either completed, 
or in the course of construction, connecting the metropolis with 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, the chief towns of the iron 
pottery districts, Winchester, Southampton, Bath, and Bristol, and 
besides a considerable number of provincial railways serving im- 
portant towns and traversing wealthy districts. 

The character of William IV., in its excellencies as well as its 
defects, is best de.scrihed by the epithet which was so generally 
applied to him during his lifetime — “the Sailor King.” At an 
early age ho was sent by his father, George III., to rough it 
on board ship as an ordinary midshipman. He saw a good deal of 
service, and acquired that plain downright bluutness of manner and 
that frank honesty of purpose by which the naval officers of his 
time were generally distinguished. He was affable, kind, good- 
natured, but very undignified in gait and conversation; he had 
a propensity for gossiping which led him thoughtlessly to reveal 
important state secrets. It should always be remembered to his 
honour, that his good sense and popular conduct at the commence- 
ment of his reign probably saved England from the revolution 
which would almost infallibly have occurred if his older brothei 
George IV , or his younger brother the Duke of Cumberland, had 
occupied the throne at that critical period. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VICTORIA REGINA. 

We now enter on the history of a reign the events of which are 
equal in importance to those of any that has preceded it, and which 
has as good a title as any to bo denominated the Augustan period 
of English literature ; a reign which has been illustrated not only 
by the events which it is the more especial business of the historian 
to record, but also by the poetical genius of Tennyson and Browning ; 
by the historical and literary works of Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Buckle; by the ingenious and thought-suggestive speculations of 
Darwin and the author of the VeUiyea of Creation ; by the scientific 
researches of Faraday, Owen, Adams, Huxley, Wheatstone, and 
Cooke ; by the geographical and geological investigations of Buck- 
land, Murchison, and Lyall; by the wit, humour, and pathos of 
Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, and Thackeray ; by the invention of the 
electric and magnetic telegraphs; by works of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence in philosophy, sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
music; as well as by rapid intellectual, social, moral, and religious 
progress. 

William IV. died at two o’clock in the morning of the 20th of 
June. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain 
immediately left Windsor for Kensington, where the young queen 
was roused from her sloop to receive the tidings of her uncle’s 
death. The same evening the privy council assembled at Ken- 
sington Palace to give directions for her proclamation, and to 
perform the other formahties usual at the commencement of a new 
reign. The connection between the two kingdoms of England and 
Hanover, which had subsisted since the accession of George I., was 
now severed by the succession of a female sovereign to the throne 
of Great Britain ; and the English people witnessed without a sigh 
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the dissolution of a connection the cost and peril of which greatly 
outbalanced its advantages. The first signature attached to the 
act of allegiance presented to the queen wm that of her eldest 
surviving uncle, Ernest Duke of Cumberland and King of Hanover. 

The accession of a new sovereign of course rendered necessary a 
dissolution of parlftment ; and in the general election that ensued, 
great advantage was taken of the supposed partiality of the queen 
for her present advisers by the ministerial candidates. The electors 
were conjured to support the friends of the young and popular 
sovereign, and not to force on her at the very commencement of her 
reign a government that would be unacceptable to her. Theso 
appeals were not without their effect. But the proportion of the two 
parties in the House of Commons was not seriously altered by the 
general election. The conservatives carried many English counties 
and some boroughs, which had previously returned Whigs or 
radicals. But those English conservative gains wore counter- 
balanced by Irish and Scotch conservative losses; and the only 
party whicli decidedly profited by the election was the party that 
tollowed the lead of Mr. O’Connell. The now parliament met on 
the 30th of November, and was opened by the queen in person. 

The address in reply to the speech was moved by her uncle, tho 
Duke of Sussex, seconded by Lord Portman, supported by tho 
Duke of Wellington, and unanimously adopted in the Upper House. 
In the House of Commons three amendments, embodying tho prin- 
ciples of the radical party, were moved by Mr. Wakley. After long 
discussion, tho first was rejected by a majority of 509 to 20, and the 
others were not pressed to a division. Amendments moved by Mr. 
Harvey, having for their object to bring the hereditary revenues of 
the crown more directly under the control of parliament, and to 
procure a revision of the pension list, were also rejected. 

Mr. Harvey, however, returned to the charge on tho question of 
the pension-list ; and eventually the government took it out of his 
hands, by bringing forward a motion for the appointment of a com- 
mittee of inquiry into the subject, couched in Mr. Harvey’s own 
words, but with the following proviso attached to them : “ due 
regard being bad to the rights of parties.” Mr. Harvey himself was 
excluded from it, because he refused to promise that he would 
abstain from publishing a report of the proceedings, as he had 
already done when sitting on tho poor-law committee. 

The remainder of this preliminary session was taken up with tho 
settlement of the amount of the civil-list, of the allowance that 
should be made to the Duchess of Kent, tho queen’s mother, and 
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■with other pecuniary arrangements rendered necessary by the 
demise of the crown. The government had intended to have 
adjourned parliament to the 1st of February as soon as the arrange- 
ments wore completed; but they were compelled to change their 
plans by the arrival of news from Canada of so serious a nature as 
to require prompt consideration. It was thelfefore decided that 
parliament should reassemble on the 16th of January. 

The intelligence that had caused this change ol plan was very 
alarming The discontent that had long been smouldering in that 
colony had at length burst forth into open revolt. In Low'er Canada, 
the military, under the command of Sir John Col borne, had succeeded 
in suppressing the insurrection without much difficulty, but serious 
apprehensions were entertained that it would be followed by another 
outbreak, aided by a formidable body of marauders from the United 
States. In the upper province the administration had at this critical 
moment been intrusted to Major Heail, who had been almo.st dragged 
from his bed while acting as assistant poor-law commis.sioner, that 
he might be sent to govern this great colony, at one of the mo.st 
important crises of its history. This modern Cincinnatus acted 
more like a hero of romance than a sober statesman. Knowing that 
a revolt was impending, his first care was to send every soldier out 
of the province. He allowed the rebels to make their preparations 
without the slightest hindrance. When at length they advanced, he 
.summoned the militia and the loyal iiihabitants to his aid. The call 
was obeyed with enthusiastic unanimity ; and the insurrection com- 
pletely suppressed. This spirited way of dealing with the rebellion 
was highly applauded by many, both at home and in the colony ; 
but, in the opinion of the colonial secretary, the success which had 
attended it did not atone for the imprudence of which he considered 
the governor had been guilty m sending away the troops on the eve 
of a revolt, which might very probably have been supported by a 
large force of United States sympathisers, in which case the result 
would perhaps have been very calamitous. Farther differences of 
opinion between Major Head and the homo authorities caused him 
to send in his resignation, which was accepted, much to the regret 
of the colomsts. His services were acknowledged by his being 
raised to a baronetcy; and he was succeeded in the goveijiment 
of Upper Canada by Colonel Arthur, whose admimstration of the 
province was more in harmony with the ■views and traditions of 
the Colonial Office. 

When parliament reassembled, the attention of its members was 
Air ■■ted to Canadian affairs. It W i ■ ■nnmiTicnd tV t miuifitora bad 
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resolved to send out the Earl of Durham as governor-general of 
Canada, with extraordinary and dictatorial powers, to remodel its 
constitution. This announcement was, on the whole, well received. 
Ho was a mati of a really noble nature, modest, earnest, and 
courageous, but impetuous and irascible. His political opinions 
were strongly liberal, and ho was looked to by the radical party 
as tho prime minister of a future administration, which it was 
hoped would undertake the settlement of those organic changes 
— -such as secret voting, the shortening of the duration of parlia- 
monts, and the extension of the suffrage — ^which they advocated as 
the necessary and logical supplements of the Eeform Bill. The 
approval of the appointment was, however, by no means confined 
to the party to which tho earl belonged. It was felt that this 
great crisis of imperial interast was not a time for the indulgence 
of tho spirit of party ; and the conservatives themselves acknow- 
ledged that the known liberality of Lord Durham’s views was 
calculated to propitiate tho more moderate portion of the dis- 
contented Canadians. Ho was known, too, to bo a man of firm- 
ness, who would resolutely establish and maintain order, while 
endeavouring to apply the remedies which, after duo deliberation 
and careful examination, he found to be needed. Another cir- 
cumstance that increased tho sympathy felt for him was the 
announcement that he did not intend to accept any recompense 
for his services. Thds Lord Durham earned with him the hopes 
and earnest good wishes of all reasonable men. Unfortunately 
these good dispositions did not last long ; the spirit of party, 
which for a moment had slept, revived, and proved too strong for 
the spirit of patriotism. On his arrival m Canada, Lord Durham 
felt that he must begin his work by establishing order, as the 
absolutely indispensable condition of the maintenance of liberty. 
But he seems to have been disappointed at finding that the great 
and dictatorial powers which ho had been led to believe that he 
would enjoy, had been considerably diminished before the bill 
intended to confer them passed through parliament, and to have 
chafed under the restraints thus imposed on him. The act pre- 
scribed that he should be advised by a council, and that every 
ordinance he issued should bo countersigned by at least five of 
its members. There was a council of twenty already in existence, 
nominated by his predecessor Sir J. Colborno, and selected with 
tolerable impartiality from the representatives of the various 
parties and nationalities that existed in Canada. This council he 
replaced by one composed of his secretaries, two of his military 
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secretaries, and the commissary-general, all unacquainted "with 
Canada, and all likely to consent to any measure the governor- 
general might submit to them. This first error was followed by a 
second still more serious. He found a large number of prisoners 
confined for offences committed during the late rebellion. A portion 
of them were induced to plead guilty, and Lord Durham issued an 
ordinance by wliich he transported some of these to Bermuda, and 
decreed that if they returned to the province of Canada they should 
be deemed guilty of treason and put to death. This ordinance was 
duly countersigned by his five councillors. It was illegal, and Lord 
Durham- stated that when he drew it up he was aware of its 
illegality, but that he trusted to the government and the parlia- 
ment to shield him from the consequences of a stretch of power 
which he deemed nccossax'y to the preservation of the integrity of 
the empire. But the state of feeling in parliament had greatly 
changed, since liis departure, with regard to his mission. Everything 
connected with it, the character of his secretaries, the expenses ho 
had incurred, the constitution of his council, had been subject to 
searching and unfriendly criticisms. In the House of Lords the 
ministry were in a position that might be compared to that of a 
water-logged wreck into which enemies from all sides are pouring 
their broadsides. They were subject to the constant attacks of two 
men who were beyond all comparison the ablest debaters in the 
Upper House — Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst. The former 
of these noble lords had a special quarrel with Lord Durham, which 
had broken out into bitter recriminations at a banquet given to Earl 
Grey in Scotland. After bringing tbo matter twice before the 
House, Lord Brougham introduced an Indemnity Dill, which wns 
opposed by the government, but which passed tlie second reading 
by a majority of eighteen. On the following day. Lord Melbourne 
announced that the ministers had resolved to advise tho queen to 
disallow the ordinance, and Lord Durham was obliged to proclaim 
to the colony that it had Ixien condemned by the government. 
This was the end of those “ great and dictatorial powers,” 
of those visions of Canadian peace and prosperity in which Lord 
Durham had indulged. A man of a less irritable temper might have 
been excused for resenting such an mdignify. He expressed his 
indignation in a proclamation, which betrayed tho mortification 
which the conduct of his friends and enemies at home had caused 
him. Ho returned to England without waiting for his recall, a 
broken-hearted and dying man. By the express orders of the 
government, the honours usually paid to a governor of Canada were 
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withholden from him ; but he met with a hearty and sympathetic 
welcome from great bodies of the people. His place was filled by 
Sir J. Colbome, who soon made room for Mr. Poulett Thompson, 
afterwards Lord Sydenham, the intimate friend and disciple of the 
Earl of Durham, whose ideas he adopted, and whose policy he 
carried out under happier auspices. 

Year by year the system adopted by the House of Commons in 
dealing with contested elections had been regarded with growing 
dissatisfaction. At the commencement of this session there were 
sixty-seven election petitions lodged, and an association had been 
formed, known as the Spottiswoode Committee, which raised funds 
and promoted petitions against Irish returns alleged to have been 
obtained by mob violence and intimidation. The operations of this 
committee were of course strongly objected to by all who were 
interested in maintaining the elections it sought to invalidate. But 
the most serious ground of complaint was the utter untrustworthi- 
ness of the tribun.als, composed of members of the House of Com- 
mons, before which, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Grenville Act, all these petitions had to be tried. It was found that 
they almost invariably decided m favour of the claimant who 
belonged to the same party as the -majority of its members. 
At a public dinner given to Mr. O’Connell on the 21st of 
February, while most of the petitions were still under investigation, 
that gentleman, with his usual plainness of speccli, denounced the 
Tory committees of the House as guilty of “ foul perjury.” As we 
have seen, there was some ground for such a charge, only it was 
applicable not to one party only, but to all, that to which Mr. 
O’Connell himself belonged not excepted. Two days after the 
accusation was made in the terms above mentioned. Lord Maidstone 
read to the House the report of the speech, and asked Mr. O’Connell 
'whether it was substantially correct. “ Sir,” replied the learned 
gentleman, “ I did say every word of that, and I do repeat it, and I 
believe it to bo perfectly true. Is there a man that will put his 
hand upon his heart and say, upon his honour as a gentleman, that 
ho does not bohevo it to be substantially true ? Such a man would 
be laughed to scorn.” 

Three nights later. Lord Maidstone, moved, ‘‘That the expres- 
.sion of Mr. O’Connell’s speech, containing charges of foul peijury 
against members of this House in the discharge of their official 
duties, is a false and scandalous impu'tation upon the honour of the 
House.” This motion was earned, notwithstanding the opposition 
of ministers. It was subsequently ordered that Mr. O’Connell should 
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be reprimanded by the Speaker. The rebuke was accordingly 
administered; but the honourable member, after having quietly 
listened to it, reasserted the charge, adding, that he wished ho 
could find language in which ho could express it which would be 
equally significant but less ofiensive. 

Mr. O’Connell was not the only person who openly complained of 
the unfairness of the election committees. A Mr. Ponltcr, who had 
been elected a representative of the borough of Shaftesbury, was 
unseated on a petition. Believing that he had been unfairly treated, 
ho gave vent to his indignation in a letter to his constituents, in 
which he stigmatised the decision of the committee before which the 
petition had been tried as “flagrant and wicked ; ” adding that the 
ignorance of its members was only second to their corruption, and 
that the scat had been as completely filched from him as ever a 
purse was from a person on the common highway. The.se denun- 
ciations were brought under the notice of the House; and Mr 
Poulter was summoned to the bar and required to retract them. 
Thereupon he said that ho did not impute pecuniary corruption, 
but that he nevertheless regarded the seat as having been taken 
from him on political grounds alone. It was carried by a majority 
of two only that Mr. Poulter should be censured. On another 
division it was resolved that the censure should be deferred for a 
week ; and then the matter was allowed to drop. These incidents 
drew general attention to the very unsatisfactory constitution of 
election committees, and caused public opinion to demand such a 
reform of them as would afford greater confidence in their decisions 
Mr. O’Connell, Sir E. Peel, Mr. Slaney, and others, offered sug- 
gestions and proposed plans for their improvement; but for the 
present nothing was effected. 

The decision of Parliament to purchase from the West Indian 
planters the freedom of their slaves at the enormous price of 
20,000,000?. had by no means put an end to the question relating to 
slavery. The abominable traffic was still carried on in Africa, in 
spite of great efforts made by our government to suppress it. Nay, 
these efforts had actually increased the horrors with which it was 
attended. The unhappy Africans were packed in the hold of the 
slave-ship, and were not only chained, but absolutely soldered and 
riveted together in iron bands, so that they could not be separated 
till the ship in which they were imprisoned reached its destination. 
If the slaver was pursued by a British cruiser, numbers of these 
unfortunate victims were cast overboard, in order to lighten the 
vessel. In one case no fewer than five hundred negroes had been 
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thrown into the sea from a slaver chased by a British ship. Nor 
was this the only slavery question which demanded and obtained 
attention during this session. In some of our West-Indian posses- 
sions, the law by which the slaves had been emancipated was 
violated by many of the planters, who, under pretext of the appren- 
ticeship permitted by the Emancipation Act, kept the negroes still 
in a state of virtual slavery, often inflicted on them the most 
humiliating punishments, the most cruel tortures, and sometimes 
even put them to death. The whole question, as it related to 
the African slave trade, and to the cruelties practised towards the 
negroes in the "West Indies, was brought under the notice of the 
House of Peers by Lord Brougham. He denounced the horrors of 
the slave trade with characteristic vehemence, and proposed im- 
provements in the regulations which had been made for its suppres- 
sion. He also denounced the system of apprenticeship, of w'hich he 
had been one of the chief authors, and by insisting on which he had 
caused Lord Howick’s withdrawal from the ministry ; but which 
now he admitted to be a failure. This question of apprentice- 
ship was also taken up by Sir G. Strickland; but the efforts he 
made to abolish it were opposed by the government, on the ground 
that the labour of tho slaves during the period of apprenticeship 
formed a part of the oomiiensatiou made to the masters by the 
Emancipation Act. 

The Queen was crowned on the 28th of .Tune. This event 
awakened a feeling very different from the languid indifference with 
which the two preceding coronations had been regarded. It was 
said that the people were "coronation mad,” and this phrase conveys 
a scarcely exaggerated idea of the feelings that prevailed. Some 
previous coronations had surpassed it m gorgeous display and 
lavi-sh expenditure. Tho coronation of Victoria cost the nation 
20,000? more than that of William IV., but 173,000?. less than that 
of his magnificent predecessor. But on no previous occasion had 
there boon so groat a throng of foreign princes and ambassadors, 
such a display of splendid equipages, and such a manifestation of 
loyalty. For the first time since the reign of Charles II., there was 
a public procession, affording a large mass of the people an oppor- 
tunity of being witnesses of the pageant, which for nearly two 
centuries had been reserved for a select few. Never before had 
London been so thronged. At every advantageous spot from which 
the procession could be seen, galleries had boon erected, whioli 
were thronged with spectators. Throughout the whole line the 
balconies, the windows, and tho housetops were all crowded, 

o 
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and in many cases the windows were removed. The londest 
acclamations were, of coarse, bestowed on the young queen; 
acclamations scarcely less loud greeted the Duke of Wellington. 
Six years ago he had been the most unpopular man in the kingdom. 
Now he was the most popular. With the exception of these 
two, the most enthusiastic greetings were bestowed on Marshal 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia, the antagonist of Wellington in the 
Peninsula, now sent as ambassador-extraordinary to represent the 
French nation. The hearty welcome given to him was, no doubt, 
intended not only as a tribute to his personal character, but also as 
an expression of cordiality to the nation he represented. This 
enthusiastic reception of the veteran warrior made a most favour- 
able impression on the French people, and tended more than 
anything else that had occurred smeo the peace to efface the 
remembrance and the resentment of past defeats 

In the mean time Irish tithes, Irish corporation reform, Irish 
poor-law's, and other Insh questions, were occupying, as usual, 
a disproportionately large share of the attention of the legislature. 
The poor-law was earned ; several other measures had however to 
wait for a more favourable consideration. 

Important legal reforms were adopted. As the business of the 
quarter sessions was rapidly increasing, and the responsibility of 
their chairman was rendered more onerous, on account of the 
alteration in the law which allowed counsel to be hoard for the 
defendant in cases of felony, it was enacted that sessions should 
be held every six weeks instead of quaiteiiy, and that in future 
the chair should be filled by a barrister, who would receive a salary 
for his services Imprisonment for debt was abolished in certain 
cases, and the process for the recovery of debt was simplified and 
rendered more effectual. Improvements were also introduced into 
the laws relating to the recovery of tenements from a tenant at 
will. A bill to allow a mother access to her children, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of tho father, was earned through the 
House of Commons by Serjeant Talfourd, but, though warmly 
supported by tho Lord Chancellor and Lord Lyndhurst, was lost 
in tho Upper House. 

Tho winter of 1837-8 had been one of great and unusual severity, 
producing a reduplication of complaints of the hardships of the 
new poor-law, and of proposals for its modification. Whenever 
these complaints came to bo closely investigated, it was found that 
there had been great exaggeration ; and that the propo.sed remedies 
were calculated to injure rather than to improve the condition of 
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the industrious labourer. In fact, the chief agitators were farmers 
who wanted cheap labour, and idle vagabonds who looked back 
with regret to the time when they were maintained in luxurious 
indolence by the industry of others. 

The government, finding that they could not carry their 
measures, resolved to resign ; and her majesty, by the advice of 
Lord Melbourne, sent for the Duke of 'Wellington, on whose 
recommendation she intrusted to Sir E. Peel the task of forming 
a new administration, mentiomng at the same time that she 
regretted that she had been forced to part with her late ministers, 
who had always given her perfect satisfaction. Notwithstanding 
this somewhat discouraging intimation, Sir Eobert undertook the 
task confided to him, and delivered to her majesty a list of the 
principal members of his inicnded ministry. At the same time he 
thought it necessary to require the dismissal of certain ladies 
related to members of the late ministry, and holding high appoint- 
ments in the queen’s household. Her majesty refused to consent 
to these changes, and Sir Eobert abandoned the attempt to con- 
struct a ministry. Lord Melbourne and his colleagues determined 
to retain their offices, thus making themselves responsible for the 
queen’s refusal to comply with Sir R Peel’s demands. This affair 
produced a great deal of controversy, not only in parliament, but 
throughout the country. Tho determination of the government 
was vehemently assailed by their opponents, and by none more 
vehemently than by Lord Brougham, who taunted the ministers 
with having lost the confidence of the House of Commons, with 
never have possessed that of the House of Lords, although they 
had not lost the confidence of the sovereign. 

It cannot be denied that the vehement invective of tho ex-chancel- 
lor was not undeserved The ministry were guilty of manifest incon- 
sistency in resuming oifioe after having distinctly admitted that they 
had lost the confidence of the legislature, and wore unable to carry 
measures essential, in their opinion, to the well-being of the empire. 
However, it should be remcmlicred, that if the Melbourne govern- 
ment was weak, the administration framed by Sir Eobert Peel would 
probably have been still weaker. And putting aside altogether the 
bedchamber question, it is difficult to see why a government which 
felt that its majority was not sufficiently large should make way 
for a government with no majority at all, the head of which had 
explicitly declared that he did not intend, at least for some time to 
come, to appeal to the nation. Had he taken office at this time, he 
Would probably have been compelled by an adverse vote to resign. 
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in the sarje manner as he had been when he took office before 
But it would have been much lietter for ministers if they had 
nevoj resigned. They iiicurrej ridicule more damaging than 
graver ceii'mres by shcltcnrig Hwmnelvee liehind the petticoats of 
the ladie.s-m-wnitmg ; and the shunt of derision which was raised 
against tiiem was ehangod into a feeling of a more damaging 
character when the dcatli of Ijady Flora ll.istiugs was supposed to 
liave Iwcn liastened by the iiujiist suspicions of some of the ladies 
of the court. No real blame attached tu any one in the matter ; 
hilt the event aftorded a handle ag'nin-st the govcrniiiont, of which 
many of its oiiiKiiieiits availed themselves without scruple and with 
no Idtle effect. 

\V(' have already mentioned, that in the year IKltf a grant of 
Ufl.ntHll had been made for edueational purposes Tins grant had 
liocii voled aimunlly ever since, and was dispensed by tlio lords of 
tho troBMiry to the National .Soeiely and the British and Foreign 
Si'hool Society in aid of their edncutional operations. But as tho 
amount of aid was (iroportioned to tho size and cost of tho school- 
fmildings and to the imndHT of scholars attending them, by far the 
larger iKirtion of the grant went to llio church, and this gave rise 
to a good deal of discontent It was now prnjvosed to increase the 
aiiioiiiit of tho grant to d(l,(l(Wf , and to transfer the di.spcnsation of 
It to a committee oomi«>.sod of the pre.snlcnt of the privy council 
and not mote than live, of its inciiihcrs It aus a!.so enacted that 
this committee shoukl establish a normal school for tho training of 
masters; that they should appoint msjiccfors to visit schools aided 
by flic privy council and r('|«>it on their condition. They were 
tiraponercd to ih’p.irt fiom tlw principle of proportioning their 
grants to the amount of local contributions, that they might 
establish in poor and populous nciglilionrhoods schools not 
necc.ssarily connected with eitlier of the two great educational 
societies. They were also allowed to extend thoir assistance 
to schools in which the Eomau Catholic version of the Scriptures 
was road. 

This arrangement, which has lately been so much extolled by 
conscrvafives and churchmen, was met, when proposed to the 
House of Commons, with the most strenuous church and con- 
servative opjKisition, and the whole country was strongly agitated 
against it. The scheme was objected to, as a violation of the 
privileges of tho House of Lords, similar to that of tacMng to 
a money-bilL A loud anti-popeiy outcry was raised agamst the 
proposed application of public money to aid schools m which the 
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Douay Bible was used. But tlio feature of the plan which excited 
the greatest etorm of objection and -vituperation was that -which 
sanctioned tho inspection of schools, and especially the inspection of 
the religious instruction given in them ; a part of the plan which 
every dispassionate man must see to be most reasonable, inasmuch 
as it was tho evident duty of the dispensers of the public funds to 
take care that they were applied with some tolerable fidelity to the 
jiiirposos for which they were granted. But the managers of 
schools siiftcred themselves to bo persuaded that the projxised 
insiioction would load to interference in the management of the 
schools. Thu effect of tho agitation appeared m the division on 
tho question which took place in tho House of Commons The 
grant was carried by a majoiity of two only, tliere being 275 in 
favour of it, and 273 against it. But notwithstanding tho small- 
nosB of the majority, and m spite of an address to tho queen 
from tho Jlouso of Lords deprecating tho jiroposed apjilieation 
of the public money, the plan was carried out by tho government; 
and tho committeo of councj] was constituted, coiijpo.sed of the 
president of tlio conned and five members of the government, by 
which the education of tlio country has been ovor sinco super- 
iutouded. 

As the govoniment had gone out of ofBco on tho avowed ground 
of the necessity th.it existed for dealing with tho nffiiirs of Juwaiea 
It now became a qiic.-itioa of gieat importauee to detormiuo what 
should be done with regard to this matter. To bring m again the 
rejected bill was to expose tbenisidvos to a fresh dcloat, which 
coiisisteuoy would require to be followed by a second resigna- 
tion. A new bill was thcreforo framed, which, it was hoped, 
would not provoke the combination of parties by which the previous 
measure liad been defeated The chief feature hy which this 
second hill was distinguished from the first, was a proviso directing 
that tho assembly should once more be called together, and allowed 
a farther opportunity of adopting the measures to which the 
government attached so much importance. If they neglected to 
avail themselves of this opportunity, tho governor -was to be 
empowered to suspend their sittings, and to legislate without their 
concurrence. The opposition denounced this new bill as worse 
than the last Sir E. Peel strenuously opposed it ; but it passed 
the House of Commons by a majority of ton. The course which 
the conservative minority in the Lower House had contended for was 
adopted by the conservative majority in the Upper House, Lord 
Brougham leading the opposition with his accustomed vnmur and 
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eloquence. When the bill came Imck again to the Lower House, 
Lord J. Eussell moved that the amendments of the Lords should 
be accepted, as it was better that the bill should go out in the form 
into which the Lords’ amoudmouta had brought it than that it 
should not go out at all. 

This was not the only attempt that jiunistcrs made to promote 
the freedom of the negro. They also klwnred hard to induce the 
Portuguese povommont to second the efforts made by Groat Biitain 
on tho coast of Africa to put down the slave-trade, and even agreed 
to cancel a debt of COOdlOiV duo from that government, on an 
express stipulation that it would ceaso from countonancmg the 
abominable traflSo Hitherto, however, tho Portuguese government 
had eluded tho perfornianoo of tboir eng.igeinents. A bill brought 
forward by the government ciniiowcnng them to deal with tho 
matter was strongly ojiposed by tho Huko of Wellington, and 
rejected by a smalt inajouty. But a motion was jaoposed by 
Lord Brougham for an address to the crown, “praying her 
majesty, by all the moans in lier majesty’s jiowcr, to negotiate 
with the governments of loioigii natioirs, as well in America as 
in Eurojie, for their coneurreuco in cifectually putting down 
the traflic iii slavi's; and also that her majesty rvill bo graciously 
pleased to give such orders to her majesty’s cruisers as may bo 
most efficacious in stopping tho siud traffic, more espocially 
that carried on under the Portuguese and Brazilian flag, or by 
Portuguese aud Brazilian ships, assuring her uiaje.sty that this 
House will cheerfully concur with the other House of Parliament 
m wliatever means may be rendeied iieeessary, if her majesty shall 
1)6 graciously pleased to comply with this jiriuer.” 

'The address was unanimously adopted, aud the queen in her 
reply, trausuutted through the Duke of Argyll, assured the House 
that she would direct orders to be given to her cruisers in accord- 
ance with their wislie.s 

Aflcruards anollier bill, founded on tli.at which had been 
rejoctwi by tho Hou.so of LoiJs, hut modified in a manner 
cak'ulated to obviate the objections rvhich had been urged against 
it, was brought into the House ot Commons by the government. 
It pas.sed through all its stages in the Lower House, and was 
strongly supiKirtcd in the House of Lords by the ministry and by 
Lord Broiiglinui. But in spite of the modifications which had been 
introduced, and notwithstanding some amendments made by the 
Lords, with a view to remove the objections which had been made 
ar^nst it, tho Duke of Wellington still vigorously opposed it, 
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protesting against it, and denouncing what he termed its criminal 
character; declaring it to be a breach of the law of nations, a 
violation of international treaties, and a measure rather calculated 
to promote thau to prevent the traffic against which its enactments 
were levelled. In spite of this strong condemnation of the bill, in 
spite of the great influence which the duke at this time exercised 
over the opinions and votes of the peers, the feeling against the 
slave trade proved too strong to be resisted. The bill passed the 
Lords on the llOth of August, and the Lords’ amendments having 
been accepted by the Commons, it received the royal assent. 

The budget of this year was brought forward at the unusually 
late period of the 5th of J uly. Its most noticeable and interesting 
feature was the bold adoption of a new and uniform system of 
postage, the immediate effect of which must necessarily bo a great 
loss of revenue; and this with a deficit already amounting to a 
million and a half. Up to this time the rates of postage on letters 
wore very heavy, and varied according to the distance. For 
in.stanco, a single letter convoyed from one part of a toi^n to another 
cost 2d ; a letter from Heading to London, Id. • from Hrighton, 8d ; 
from Abel clean, l.<i. 31'/., from Belfast, !». -id. If the letter was 
written on more than a single shoot, the po.stage was much higher. 
Early in 1837 a pamphlet was published by Mr. Howland Hill, in 
which ho s1k)Wc.h1 that the actual cost of the conveyance of letters 
through the post was very trilling, and very little increased by the 
distance over winch they had to he cimveyed ; and advocated with 
great ingenuity and a stioiig array of facts the substitution of one 
uniform postage of a penny the half-ounce, in place of the heavy 
and various rates of postage that then pievailod. It happened that 
a coraiiiissjon was engaged in incjuiring into the management of tho 
post-office department at the very time that his pamphlohappearod. 
They had concluded their inquiries relative to tho general post, and 
had entered on tho inve.stigation of the twopenny post, when their 
attention was drawn to Mr. Hill’s plan ; to which they determined 
to give a careful consideration. The post-office authorities ex- 
pressed an unfavourable opinion of tho scheme, basing their 
objections to it on the loss of revenue, which they thought its 
adoption would involve. In spite of their dissent, the commissioners 
reported in favour of the plan. The attention thus gained for it, 
both in parliament and throughout the country, produced a strong 
admiration of the boldness and excellence of Mr. Hill’s ideas. When 
parliament assembled in November, 1837, Mr. Wallace, a zealous 
advocate of the proposed scheme, obtained a committee “ to inquire 
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into the present rates and mode of charpng postage, with a view to 
such reduction thereof as may be made without injury to the 
revenue; and for this purpose to examine especially the mode 
recommended for charging and collecting postage in the pamphlet 
of Mr. Hill." This committee, notwithstanding the strongly 
expressed contrary opinion of the postmaster-general, and the 
greater part of the po.st-ofBce officials examined by them, re- 
conmiendi'd uniform charges, and prepayuieiit by stamps. They 
also expressed an opinion that tlie revenue would not ultimately 
suffer, but, as they considered thenisehes bound by tho terms of 
Hie vote uinler which they were appointed to recomiuoud a plan 
which would not involve even a temporary loss of revenue, they 
recommended that for tho present a uniform rate of twoponco on 
the haif-ouiico should bo adojitud In ItSdB and 1831) numerous 
and inmicronsJy signed petitions were iirosciited in favour of Mr. 
Hill’s plan, and tho govcinmcnt, notwithstanding tlie large 
dofipieney tha^ already existed, resolved to adojit it, thus affording 
a noble example to the vvoild, and one that has been followed by 
every civilised state They also abolished, except in tho case of 
official letters on goveniineiit businass, the privilege oi /tanlunj, or 
sending letters free through tlie post, which had hil herto Ixien enjoyed 
by members of parliament to a limited, and by members of the govern- 
ment h) an unlimited, extent Tho House of Commons, by a solemn 
resolution, pledged it.sclf to provide for any deficit m tho revenue 
which tins measure might cause The propo.sal met with strong oj ipo- 
sitiun from various i|uartois Tho officials of the jiost-offico, almost 
k> a man, were hostile to it Even the enhghkued Sjduey Smith 
stigmatised it as tho “ nonseusie-il penny-postage scheme.’’ In the 
Lower House it was eoudeinued, chiefly on finaueial grounds, by Sir 
U. Peel and Mr Goulburu, but it p.vssed, notwithstanding their 
objeetions 'When the measure came before the Upper House, the 
Duke of Wellington said that there was not one claii.se in the bill 
on which they could make an ainmidment or give a voto, except in 
tho aflirniativi) or negative, without comimltiiig a breach of those 
eouveutional rules which had been established for the conduct of 
business between them and the House of Commons. lie therefore 
announced that, uotwiUistandiug tho strong objections ho enter- 
taineil against the seheiiie, ho should feel himself obliged to vote 
for tho bill ; and he cuticatcd tho House to pass it because it was 
most anxiously exiieetcd by the country. Tlie peers followed this 
recommendation ; and tiius another great change, then regardi'd by 
eminent statesmen as very rash and hazardous, but now acknow- 
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lodged by all men to be fraught with moral, intellectual, and 
physical advantage to the community, was adopted by the legwla^ 
ture, and soon brought into operation. For a few weeks the 
postage was maintained at fourpence, in order to prevent the 
servants of the post-office from teing overwhelmed by a sudden 
and enormous increase in the number of letters. Then it was 
reduced to a penny. 

During the winter very severe distress prevailed throughout the 
kingdom; and the session of 1840 commenced under somewhat 
gloomy auspices. The queen, in the speech with which she opened 
the session, announced that a marriage had been arranged between 
her.self and Prmce Albert of Saxe-Gotha. In the 'debate on the 
address in answer to this speech, the Duko of Wellmgton proposed 
the insertion in it of the word “ Protestant,” before prmcc. This 
suggestion was assented to by Lord Melbourne. In the Commons, 
the first question was that of the allowance to bo made to the prince 
on his marriage with tho queen. The government propo.scd that it 
should be 50,000/ , Mr. llumo 21,000/., and Colonel Sibthorp, 30,000/. 
The last mentioned proposition was sujiporteJ by tho leaders of the 
conservative party, except Sir E. Inghs, who advocated tho more 
generous vote pro])osed by the government ; but in tho disordered 
state of the finances, and tho distressed condition of tho country, it 
was thought better to adopt the more moderate allowance of 30,000/.; 
and that sum was aocoidingly voted by a large majority. 

Tho Stockdale case occupied a largo share of the attention of 
tho House of Commons. Messrs Hansard, the printers of tho House 
of Commons, having been condemned at Stockdale’s suit for a libel 
contained in papers printed under its orders, Stockdale brought 
action after action against the Hansards, who appealed to the House 
for protection from penalties incurred in carrying out its orders. 
Lord J. Eussell strongly insisted that tho House was bound in 
honour, as well as by a regard for its own privileges, to support its 
printers, wbo had acted under its authority. He was supported not 
only by the leading members of his own party, including the attorney- 
general, but also by Sir K. Peel, Lord Stanley, and Sir J. Graham. 
Stockdale, Stoekdale’s attorney, the sheriffs of London, and several 
other persons who were couceriied, either in bringing tho action or 
carrying out the sentence of the Court of Queen’s Bench, were 
brought to the bar of the house. Tho sheriffs pleaded that they 
were acting under the authority of the court, and in accordance 
with tho oath they had taken to it. But, in spite of this plea, they 
were incarcerated ; and, on stung out a writ of habeas corpus, were 
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sent back to prison, the serjeant-at-arms, in -whose custody they 
had been placed, having declared that they had been committed for 
breach of privilege on an order of the House of Commons. Sub- 
sequently one of the sheriffs was released by order of the house, his 
medical attendant having certified that his life would be endangered 
by a prolonged confinement. An application for the release of his 
colleague on tho same grounds was rejected. Meanwhile Stockdalo 
continued to bring fresh actions; and actions were also brought by 
other parties against Messrs. Hansurd on similar grounds. The 
position of tho llou.so of Oomuious liocaino every day more and more 
embarrassing. It was evident that public opinion strongly con- 
demned its priM'ecdings. Tho sheriff'!, when summoned to attend 
at the bar of the house, were enthusiastically chueri'd throughout 
their whole progress ; and when they were brought before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench on a writ of lialnias corjius, tlic reception given 
them was equally ciithusia.stic. There can be little doubt that the 
majority of tho House of Commons were right in asserting a privilege 
indisiK'nsablo to the due jHirfornmnce of their functions. It ivas 
necessary that they should have tho iwwer of publishing to the 
country the evidence taken on questions of general imjiortance, and 
thus furuihlimg the public with tho means of forming a sound 
ojiiiuou -with regard to them Sir 11. Peel put this necessity m a 
very clear light, when ho asked tho members of the House, “Do 
you boliovo that slavery would have lieea abolished unless wc had 
published to the woild tho evidence of tJie abuses and horrors of 
slavery?” But if this power was necessary to tho House, it was 
equally necessary that it should have the power of protectmg those 
emplojcd by it to publish its proceedings from vexatious prosecu- 
tions and ruinous damages. The privilege would have been u.scless, 
if it could have been rendered inoperative through the imiiossibility 
of tinibng agents who would incur tho resjiousibility to which the 
publication of the jirocecdings would expose them. If, therefore, the 
House did not enjoy the iwwers claimed for it, clearly it ought to 
possess them But tho clumsy and auti<iuated methods of enforcing 
tho privileges of tho House by reprimands and incarcerations of 
persons who were only fulfilling duties the law imposed on them, 
and observing oaths they had taken m oliedienco to its require- 
ments, were not .suited to the spirit of tho ago, and placed the House 
in a very unfortunate and undignified position. It was therefore 
felt and acknowledged by the strongest assertors of the privileges of 
tho House of Commons that other methods must be resorted to. 
Aocordmgly Lord J . Eussellj acting on suggestions thrown out by 
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several members, and with the concurrence and approval of Sir R. 
Peel, introduced a declaratory bill, which was carried through both 
Houses of Parliament with a few amendments, and thus put an 
end to this troublesome and undignified contest. 

The evident and increasing weakness of the government in- 
duced their opponents to endeavour to turn them out of office by 
a direct vote of want of confidence. A motion for that object, 
proposed by Sir J. Y. Buller, and seconded by our inadvertent 
friend Alderman Thompson, after a very long debate was rejected 
by a majority of twenty-one, another motion, brought forward 
by Sir J. Graham, condemning their Chinese policy, was only 
defeated by a majority of nine. It was evident that the con- 
servative party was gaming strength, while their adversarie.s wore 
every day becoming weaker; and it seemed more than probable 
that they would bo speedily placed in a minority on some question 
which would render their resignation unavoidable; so that their 
removal from power, and the accession of Sii liobert Pool to it, 
appeared to be only a question of a very short time Under such 
cirouinstanccs it was useless for the WIiig.s to continue to press the 
policy of the appropriation clause. They felt that m bringing 
forward that question in the then existing state of jiubhc feeling 
and opinion they had made a gieat mistake, winch had contributed 
more than anything else to place them m the position of weakness 
in which they now found themselves On tho other hand, the con- 
servatives wore anxious that a loform of the Irisli corporations, 
which they felt could not bo mucli longer resisted, should bo 
earned; and thus both parties and their leaders had come to an 
understanding, dictated by thoir common iiiteriists, that a settle- 
ment of the tithe question and of tho Irish corporation question 
should be effected by mutual conce.ssion. Accordingly the long- 
delayed measure of Irisli niunicijial reform was carried through both 
Houses, encountering many protests, but no senous opposition. In 
vain did stout-hearted Sir Robert Inglis donounco it as a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to Piotestantism , in vain did the 
Bishop of Exeter proclaim the surprise and disappointment with 
which he viewed tho conduct of his friends. His eloquent pre- 
dictions of the disasters which would follow from such a dereliction 
of principle were unheeded; and the bill, so long held m suspense, 
was allowed to pass. 

A registration of voters (Ireland) hill, proposed by Lord Stanley, 
met with determined opposition from the ministerial party and 
the followers of O’Connell. The latter strongly denounced it. 
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and gave it an nnscrapulous opiiosition. Nevertheless, it was 
carried forward through the second reading; and in the committee, 
on no fewer than nine divisions, there was only one division in 
which a majority voted against any part of the plan. But the 
Paoian tactics of Mr. O’Connell prevailed, and Lord Stanley with- 
drew the measure ; finding that in five days only five out of forty 
clauses which the hill contained had been passed, and knowing 
that it was impo.ssihlo that it should be carnnl through during the 
session. Four other bills relating to the question of Irish regis- 
tration were withdrawri by the government, on account of tho 
lateness of the session The same fate, overtook Serjeant Talfoiird’s 
copyright lull, and Mr. Ewart’s for tho abolition of the punishment 
of death. 

Tho financial statement of the chancellor of the oxchequer, if not 
altogether satisfactory, was at least reassuring. Notwithslandiiig 
tho groat reduction ot the jioct-oflico reveiiui', consequent on the 
introduction ot the now jienny-iiost system, the deficiency for the year 
ending April .'i, LS40, only eAcoodeJ that of tho jufceding year hy 
which the chancellor proposed to meet hy increasing tho 
as-sessed taxes ten per cent., the customs and excise, with some 
exceptions, five per cent , and tho duty on spirits fourpence by 
the gallon Tho.so proposals were adojitod. 

Tho bill which cmlsidied the recoiumcndahons of the ecclo- 
biastical eoir.missioiiors relative to tho cathedral chapters now went 
through both houses with very little opposition. A bill having 
been passed apiKiinting I’rmco Allicrt to be regmt in ease of the 
death ot the quei ii, the session was closed by lier majesty in person 
on tho mil of August. On the lUth of February the queen’s 
marriage with rrmcc Albert was eelobrated with all fitting jiomp 
and splendour. It would have lieeii im{H)->siblo to have, found any 
one who would have better discliarged his duties as a husband and 
a father, would have more diligently devoted lumself to the jieculiar 
and delicate fuuetion,s which devolved on him as consoit of the 
Queen ot England, or would have kept more completely and 
conscientiously within the hues of the British constitution. 

On the 10th of June an insane iiothoy named Oxford attempted 
to assassinate the quci u hy discuarging two pistols at her, as she 
was driving out with Prince Albert. Both displ.avcd great coolness 
and presence of mmd. It wua never ascertained, except hy the 
untrustworthy admission ot Dxford liiiiiself, whether tho pistols wore 
charged with bullets or not tin the twenty-first day of tho follow- 
ing Novemlx'r her majesty gave birth to her eldest child— the 
present Crown Princess ol Piussia. 
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In the course of this year the Eastern Question seemed likely to 
give rise to very serious complications. The Pacha of Egypt not 
only rejected the authority of his sovereign the Sultan, but en- 
deavoured to persuade the other jiachas of the Ottoman empire to 
join him in his revolt, and to make himself master of Syria. The 
Sultan, unable to subdue his rebellions vassal, had recourse to 
England, to France, to his old enemy Eussia, which was supposed 
to cherish the design of assuming a protectorate over Turkey, with 
a view to its ultimate absorption. England and France were 
unable to agree between themselves. While the English govern- 
ment acted on her traditionary policy of supporting tho Sultan, 
that of France seemed rather inclined to ally itself with the Pacha, 
or to preserve a dubious and menacing neutrality. The com- 
bined fleets attacked the strongly fortified town of Aero, which 
they speedily captured, and thus defeated tho designs of the Egyptian 
pacha, who could not maintain his conquest against such a com- 
bination of powerful and civilized states. 

The year 1811 ojiened ausi>iciousIy for tho government. Abroad 
victory bad crowned IJioir arms, and success had attended their 
diplomacy. Tlic agricultural, mnniifactunng, and commercial in- 
terests wore prospering, and jK^aco and coiitcntincnl scorned ovory- 
where to prevail. It was tliereforo scon with little disappointment 
that tiie Queen’s sprech of this year was even more barren in 
promises of progressive reforms than tho royal sjioochos of previous 
years had been Tlio Whig government had evidently made up its 
mind to “ rest and bo thankful , ’’ and its chief was too busy in 
attendance at tho court, and too much engrossed with its amuse- 
ments, to bo able, even if lie had been willing, to assist in framing 
any great measures for the consideration of parliament. It was 
evident that tho governniciit was resting on tho favour of tho Queen 
rather than on the supjiort of tho House of Commons and the 
people , anil though such a state of things would soon bo brought 
to an end in a period of political earnestness, it seemed likely to 
endure for some time longer in a period of political ajiathy. The 
ministry was indeed aImo.st sure to be defeated and compelled to 
resign, if it brought forward groat and imjKjrtant measures; hut it 
might avoid that danger by political inaction. 

Ijord Stanley lost no time in fulfilling the promise he had given 
when he withdrew his registration bill On tho very first day 
of this session he gave notice that it was his intention again 
to press his plan on the attention of parliament. Lord Morpeth 
also announced that the government intended to deal with the 
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question in a till of their own, which would include a defi- 
nition of the qualification of the franchise, the want of which 
was one of tho stronj^cst objections that had been urged against 
Lord Stanley’s plan in tho debates on it which had taken place dur- 
ing the last session. The discussion on the second reading of this 
measure terminated in a division wliich gave ministers a majority of 
five , a majority clearly in.sufficient to enable them to carry it through 
committee, much less to lead them to hope that it would pass tha 
Uppi'r House After a good deal of parliamentary manoeuvring 
they found themselves in a minority of eleven, and Lord J. Eussell 
then withdrew tho lull This mini.stcrial defeat on the most important 
question of tho session was decisive of the question itself If Lord 
Morpeth had not Kiicceedcd in carrying his bill, he had at least 
succeeded m rendering it impo.ssible for Lord Stanley to carry his. 
It was too late to allow any hope of its passing; and therefore a re- 
form the necessity of which was admitted on all hands was once 
more relegated to another session. Tho , manner in which minis- 
ters liad dealt with tins matter seriously damaged them, and 
iucrea.se(l tho number of defections from their ranks. Tlicir position 
was one of immense difficulty and embarrassment. Tho exceeding 
smallnes.s of their majority enabled the Lords to deal with the 
measures that came up to thorn in a way they would not have 
ventured to do if the government had enjoyed tho confidence of a 
large majority of tho House of Commons, or had been supported by 
tho public oiiinion of the country. 

It mu.st not, however, Ki supposed that these ministerial defeats 
were entirely due to the wcaKiic.ss of the liberal party There were 
many votis of this session which strongly testifieii its real prsdomi- 
nauce. Thus the Jews' Itisabihties Hill, introduced again, and 
perhaps aflordmg ns good a test a.s eould be found of tlie strength 
of the libcnil feeling that existed m the House, was read a second 
time by a majority of 113, and earried^through tho Lower House, only 
to be oiu’o nioic reiected by the I/ord.s. We pass by the non-intrusion 
question , of niiiuoii.sp iinjiortancc to the Scottish nation, and exercising 
a great lutlucnco over Hie history of Scotland, but not appreciably 
afiectiiig the course of events in this country ; the affairs of Canada, 
nowuiuted into one dominion, and liecoming gradually tranquilized; 
the Maynooth grant , the cliureh-rato question, which emerged for 
a moment, and was soon sucked under again by the whirljiool of 
party strugglo.s , tho abortive attomiits of the attorney-general 
and Sir E. Siigdcn to effect a reform of the Court of Chancery^ 
However, one beneficial measure promoted by the ministers was 
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carried through this session. They took out of the hands of 
Mr. Fitzroy Kelly a bill for the abolition of capital punishment 
in certain cases, and brought in a bill of their own, which was 
carried, and had the effect of substituting transportation for 
life m the place of death in cases of forgery, embezzlement, and 
rape. 

The government made one bold effort to recover the ground it 
had lost, and to draw to itself once more the sympathies of the great 
body of the nation. It was generally expected that the budget of 
this year would contain some great financial reforms, on which the 
government intended to make its appeal to the country. Tliis expect- 
ation was confirmed when Lord J. Russell announced that he in- 
tended to move on the Slst of May the following resolution : “ That 
the House should ro.solvo itself into a eommitteo of the whole House, 
to consider the act of parliament relating to the trade in corn ” 
From this it was evident that the government had resolved to make 
the question of the corn-laws the working question of the coming 
election, and to stake thoir political existence on the alterations they 
had determined to make in them. This ijue.stion wa.s forcing itself 
more and more strongly every year on the nttciition of the govern- 
ment There had Ixieii a great incrca.se of ixipnlation , a succession 
of bad harvests had occurred , Russia, Sweden, America, and France 
had adopted retaliatory tariffs Scarcity thus produced had engen- 
dered discontent, which manifestod itself in chartist outbreaks and 
other violences There were, too, special reasons in favour of 
a reconsideration of the corn-laws, with a view to some relaxation 
of their stringency Our treaties with the United States and Brazil 
wore on the point of expiring, and must lie speedily revised, and the 
Zollvcrein, which had imposed very he-avy duties on Bn ti.sh manu- 
factures, would have an opjwrtunity of readjusting thorn A diminu- 
tion of our duties on the admi.ssion of their corn would probably be 
followed by concessions on their part. But the .strongest argument 
in favour of change was founded on the state of the finances, which 
had become such that in this year the income fell short of the ex- 
penditure by more than 2,101,307/. Such were the motives whioti 
determined the ministry to deal with the corn-laws, notwithstanding 
the hostility which they knew would bo excited by an attempt to 
alter them; and thu.s commenced in good earnest the great anti- 
corn-law struggle, which, hitherto earned on in languid and in- 
effectual skirmiislies, henceforward liecame tlie most important 
question of the time, and the cause of the rise and falling again 
of many parties, giving no peace to England until its final settle- 
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ment ha<l been eflFeotefl. It is true that Harvey, Jlolosworth, Grotc, 
Villiers, Poulett Thompson, and many others had already jxiinted 
out the mischief that these laws did, and had repeatedly urged those 
argumoiite which at length iniinced parliament and the nation to 
sweep away the so-called protection they afforded to the agricultural 
interest. But the public mind was only slowly and gradually awakened 
to the necessity that existed for their abrogation. 

The debate that ensued was nominally on the sugar duties, 
but it Avas felt that the decision on that iinestion would involve 
the accciitance or rejection of the ministerial jilan as a whole ; and 
therefore the discussion turned on the (jucstion of the fixed duty on 
corn, and on the timber duties, as well as on tlic subject more 
immediately before tbo House The ministerial jilan was regarded 
as involving the oncourageiiieiit of tlic produce of the sugars of Cuba 
and other slave states at tlie expense of our own colonics, in which 
slavery hiwl been so recently aliolisbed ; and many hbcial mombors 
of the anti-slavery party opposed it, as tending, m their opinion, to 
aofeat the great oxjicrmieut of free negro labour, which Avas being 
so successfully earned out m oiir We.st-IndiRii jiossessions. They 
were joined in their opposition to it by the agricultural piurty, many 
ot wliom Avere Whigs, but all of Avhom were greatly incensed and 
alarmed at the pi'ojiosal of a fixed duty, which tliey justly regarded 
as a prelude to tlio alxilition of all duties on foreign corn. Sir R. 
Peel declared his decided preference for a sliding scale, and his belief 
i.liat adixi'ii duty could not 1«' miuntainui The long ilebato ended 
with a division on the (luostion, that the Sjicakcr do noAV icavc the 
chair, Avliich was decided against tlie govuiiuiieiit, by a majority of 
3G, tbi ic bi'iiig ‘281 111 favour of tbo motion, and 817 against ’t. 

Tlieic AAas a very general exiiectatioii that this great defeat 
would lie folloAved either hv the resignation of the government or 
an ainieal to the country. Astunisluuent, therefore, was mingled 
with disa|ii)ointiuent when the cliancellor cf the exchequer, rising 
in Ills jilai'i' as if nothing extraordinary had occurred, quietly gave 
notiCAi that on the lollowiiig Monday ho sliould move tlio usual sugar 
duties, and the surpuso and disapjKiintmcnt were increased when 
Lord J Kiisholl, Avithout giving any explanation whatever of the 
course he jiioimsed to adopt, moved that the House should adjourn 
to the lol lowing Monday. On that day Sir R. Peel announced, 
amidst the tumultuous cheering of his followers, that it was his 
intention to pirofniso a vote of Avant of confidence in tho ministry. 
The motion was earned bj a majority of one, there being 812 votes 
in favour of it, and 311 against it. 'I'his was of course a qondemna- 
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tion which no goTcrnmeitt could brook. Lord J. Bussell announced 
that he would state on the following Monday the course which the 
government would adopt. Accordingly on that evening there was 
the same anxious and excited curiosity which had been displayed 
on the occasion of the last ministerial defeat. The House and all 
the avenues leading to it were once more gorged with an anxious 
and impatient multitude. This time they were not disappointed. 
Ministers, after maturely weighing the two alternatives of resigna- 
tion and (hssolution, had determined to adopt the latter. Lord J. 
Bussell announced that the government intended to advise the 
crown to dissolve the present parliament, and to summon another 
without delay. Tho moribund parliament sat for about a fortnight 
longer, engaged in winding up tho business of the session, and 
passing as quickly as po.ssihlo through their various stages tlic 
mea.Miie,s which needed to be carried before the prorogation 

Every nervo was strained by both parties to gam a majority 
in this election. The con.servativcs a))]K'alcd to evmy class of 
persons who had heeii iniurod, or could bo made to iiii.igiiie that 
they had been injured, by the measures of tho ministry. The 
friends of tlie church were reminded of tho attempts iliat had been 
made to carry the appropiiution idau.so, and her ciieinns of its 
ahandonmont. Tlio army and tlio navy were conjured to exert all 
the influence they }ios.se.s.scd to throw out ,i nimistiy which was 
likely to make great reductions in both Hcrvico.s. The moneyed 
interest was called on to use its influence against a government 
which had meroased llie national debt, and caused a deficit of seven 
millions. Tlie colonial and sliiiiping mt('ro.st.s wore incited to resist 
tho losses with which they were threatened by the measures of the 
Whig admmistiation The manufacturers were exhorted to with- 
draw their support trom a government which would render their 
situation even more precarious than it was already. The landed 
interest and the Briti-sh farmers were plied with predictions of the 
rum wiiioh would follow the withdrawal of protection. The 
working classes were assured that the dolu.sivo promise of cheap 
bread would be followed by the stem reality of low wages. Loyal 
subjects and chartists were exhorted to remember that the ministry 
had first encouraged public meetings, and then violently suppressed 
them ; first made Frost a magistrate, and then, -without any change 
of opimon on his part, caused him to be sentenced to death for 
high treason. The sticklers for tho constitution were conjured not 
to forget how ministers had regained oflBoe through tho influence 
of the ladies of the bedchamber, after having admitted that they no 
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longer po.'isessed the confidence of tho legislature. The friends of 
religion and morality were implored to vote against the minister 
•who had presented llohert Owen, the .socialist, to a young and 
innocent queen ; and every lover of his country was invoked to nso 
liis vote and influence against, tho jiations. or rather tho slaves, of 
O’Connell and tho Irish repealers. It was true that tho other side 
mot theso election cries with others of a like char, actor. At tho 
London election shilling and twopenny loaves won' placed on the 
top of poles, and were respectively ticketed as the Russell loaf and 
tho Reel loaf. But these erics were less eifective tli.in those raised 
by the ojiiioiients of the go ve.i union t, lor the sinqjlc reason that, 
with one slioit excejition, the Whigs had enjoycil leu years of 
power, and liad incurred tlioso onniities winch are kuic to overtake 
every go v'oriimcnt that, remains many ye.ir.s in office Tliorc can 
bo no doubt, too, that the Whig.s had ni.adc a great mistake in the 
choice of tlio ((uo.stion on which they njipcaled to tlie couiitiy By 
making their stand on the iiuc.-^tioii of a fixed duty, they nbtained 
the cold and huigiiul )ircference of tho radical and freo-traclc parties, 
the latter of winch had not as yet attained that nuinerieal foiec 
which it .suh.seqiietitly acquired, while tlioy failed to evoke tliat 
pojmliir /cal and eiilluisiasm which alone could have enabled them 
to withslauj the combination ot parlies ■whose sipiposed mtorcsts 
they cither toiiclu'd or meuacoil. In the English counties, whore 
the voters had been led to beln'vo that tree trade was agiicultural 
ruin, tlio conservatives gained twenty-two seats, and in the boroughs 
.seven In Scotland they gamed tvvo, and in Inland ciglit. They 
tliereroro icckonod that iii the new parliament ,Sir I’.. iVe! would Ih“ 
able to command a m.ijoiity of alrml seveiity-six The city of 
Ijondon, which liad returned four Wings to the last I’arhanicnt, 
sent two conservatives and two Whigs to the new House of 
Coiiiiiions. A conservative headed the poll , wliilo Lord ,T. Tius.scll 
only e.seaped defeat by a few votes In the West llidinij: of Yorkshire 
two conservatives, the Hon. IS. Wortley and Mr. Henison, defeated 
Lords Jlurpeth ami Milton Two conservatives represented tho 
Irish metropolis, though Mr. O’Ojnnoll was again a candidate for 
that city 

Tins result was hailed by tho .Tories as a great triumph and 
pointed at a.s a proof of a national conservative ri'acfion. It was, 
rather, a eoudoimiatiou of the financial policy of the Melbourne 
administration, for allowing so enormous a deficiency to grow 
up; and a vote of coiifulenco in the financial superiority of 
8ir E. Bed. Thi.s opinion was perhaps unjust to tho party 
which hod certainly produceil a large deficit, but which hail 
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done so by carrying on ■vrors in India, China, and Syria, in 
which any government in office at the same time would probably 
have engaged, and by adopting such salutary changes as tlio 
reduction of the stamp-duties on newspapers, and the penny 
jiostage — bold and important rcfomis which Sir K. Peel had all 
along condemned and opposed, and for the sake of winch it wa.s 
ivell worth while to incur some temporary cmharras.smcnt. It is 
also to he v.'momhercd, tliat it is l>y no mcaus certain that Lord J. 
Itussell’s fi.scal schomo would have failed to fill up, to a very con- 
siderable extent, the financial chasm which ho was cudcavonring to 
deal with. IVIr M'CnllocIi, the highest authority on such a question, 
calculated that the sliding scale produced an average duty of ii.s yrh 
on (>ach quarter of wheat, while Lord J. Itiisscll's fixed duty would 
have produced ,Ss. Thus the revenue arising from the duty on corn 
would have Vicen increased about forty per cent, and the greater 
certainty vhieli a fixed duty would have "ivcu to the movements of 
cornmorco would have ]iroduecd a laigcly inercaKed importation of 
wheat, and thus have donhled, or more than donhlcd, the revenue 
arising from this source alone, not to iiieiitioii the result which 
would have heeii ohf, ‘lined by the cliaiures which Lord J. ItllsscII 
]iroposod to make in the sugar and the timber duties. The mis- 
fortune was, tliat the Wing pioiiositioii came too Infe; and then, 
instead of ohtairiingthe consideration to winch its merits entitled it, 
was unjustly regarded as a makeshift, adojiicd on the spur ot the 
moment to prop up a f.ilhng ministry. In e.stinmting those 
measures, too, it should not he forgotten that though the Whig 
government on this occasion look its stand resolutely, and wo may 
almost say obstinately, on the plan of a fixed duty, for which, in the 
state ot the finances, much might be plausibly advanced, yet they 
were so clo.sely coiiiiecfed with and so dejicndeiit on the froe-trado 
qiarty, tluir own synipathic.s were so entirely with that party, and 
the fixed fluty had so much Ie.»s power of rosistaneo than the sliding 
•scale, that it iR iirohuhlo that if tho Wings had ohtainod a majority 
at this election they would have been forced to adopt the policy of 
free trade at an earlier jieriod than that at which Sir E. Peel found 
himself compelled to become tho patron of tho system of wliich ho 
had boon tho leading opponent. 

On the re-assembling of parliament, ministers were defeated by 
a majority of GS. They then resigned, and the formation of a nciv' 
government was entrusted to Sir E Peel, who effected the task thus 
imposed on him without much difficnlty. The Luke of Wellington 
had a seajt in the cabinet without holding any office, and led tha 
eoTcrnment in the Upper House. 
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The members of the now {^ovornmenf whoso scafs had been vacated 
by thou- accoptaiioo ol ofiice wore all re-clcctod, and parliament met 
a^am on tlio IGth of Scptonihcr The new premier announced that 
he intended to adopt without alteration the estimates framed by the 
late government, to renew the new iioor-Iaw provisionally, and to 
make such other arrangements as were iihsolutely veiinired, but to 
defer to tlio ncxir session the devidopment ot tlio.so financial miasures 
which lie deemed it necessary to bring forward. Ho promised, 
however, that they should have the effect of cc|ualizmg the revenue 
and expenditure of the country, citlicr by increasing the former or 
iliraimshing the latter. Lord J. Itusscll and his adherents strongly 
remonstrated against this arrangement ; reminding the House of the 
distress that pirevailod in the raanutactunng districts, and bitterly 
complaining that, after a plan which they believed would have the 
effect of restoring the revenue and filling up the deficiency had been 
rejected, another five months should i)o wasted. To these repre- 
scutations Sir Kolxut Peel replied oy urging the necessity of pro- 
ceeding with caution and deliberation m a matter of so much 
importance, and by declaring that ho should only be countenancing 
a fatal delusion if he were to encourage the belief that it was 
possible for parliament to adopt any measures by which the prevail- 
ing distress could be immediately relieved. Tlie necessary business 
was therefore pushed forward as rapidly as jxissiblo, and on the 7th 
of October parliament was prorogued by commission. The vacation 
was employed by the government, and especially by its chief, in 
diligently studying the financial position of the country, and pre- 
paring the measures which seemed to be required in order to place 
the revenue and espenditure of the country on a satisfactory 
footimr. 
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The new minister did not leave the country long in snspense 
with regard to the manner in which ho proposed to deal with the 
corn-laws. Parliament, was formally opened on the 3rd of February 
and on th(! 9th Sir Robert unfolded his plan for the settlement of 
the corn-law question. He proposed at once to maintain the sliding 
scale and to improve it. The duties were to be lowered, the 
oscillations to be confined within narrow limits, the jumps and 
.icrks which attended the working of the old sliding scale worn 
to bo avoided, and the public protected from the artifices and 
trauds winch bad been ]iracti.sed under it. Lord J. llusscll 
moved an amendment condemning the prmciplo of a sliding scale 
After a debate extending over four nights the government 
triumiihed on a division by the large majority of 123 This debate 
was followed by auotlior, extending over five evenings, on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr Villiors for the entire abolition of all duties on 
corn. Two remarkable speeches were delivered in the eonrso of 
this disenssion in siipjiort of Mr. Villieis’ motion — one by Mr. 
(afterwards Loid) Macaulay, the other by Mr. Cobdcii, who, already 
enjoying the eonfideiico ot ihe Anti-com-law Iieaguo which had 
become a great piower in tlii' now coiniiianded the attention of 
tho House of Cominoiis by the lucid and nniidorned eloquence with 
which ho jilaci'd true and enlightened views of this cxucstion in a 
light so clear that it was almost impossible for men wliose minds 
were not blinded b\ siijiposed interest or party spirit to refuse to 
recognize tlioir justice The amendment ]iro])osrd by Mr. Villicrs 
was rejected by a majority of 303, and another moved hy Mr. 
Lristopher, who wished to substitute a higher scale of duties for 
that proposed by Sir It Peel, was rejected by a majority of 202. 
The government pl.an wns, after long discussion, approved by both 
Houses. 

Tho greatest of all the ditliculties that Sir Robert Peel had bad 
to deal with was tho financial condition of tho country. There was 
an estimated defieicney in the revenue for tho ensuing year of 
2,570,000('., and to this was to be added a considerable sum, of 
uncertain amount, on account of China and India. This deficiency 
Sir Roliert had jiledged himself to make up ; and it was the 
confidence that was felt in his financial skill and dexterity that had 
contributed more than any other cause to the signal triumph of his 
party at the late general election. 

The task ho had undertaken was not an easy one, for tho taxa- 
tion of tho country was already Jieavy, and as it applied to almost 
every article that could po.s.sibly be taxed, it did not seem to admit of 
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mtich increase. But the new minister had determined not only to fill 
up the gulf of dchcicncy, but to obtain a surplus whicli he would 
ajiply to the remissiion of taxes that weighed heavily on the springs 
of industry. Tlio meaii.s by which he jiroposed to accomplish this 
aim was tlie imposition of an income and projiei'tj tax; a most 
unpopulai imiKwt, and one which it wa,s thcreloro believed by his 
opponents that Sir 1!, I'eel would not venture to proi>osc, nor tho 
country consent to acce|)t; but it.s acqiiic.scence was purcliased by 
the reduction or abolition of burdeiiscmie and imsctiievous taxes on 
7d() out of 1201) ai'l'eUis winch at tliut time Here subject to customs 
duties lie tliins inaugurated a new system of finance, which he 
al terw.anls pu.slied to an extent flial he Innl not origm.ally contern- 
plaled, wlueli has been still faitlier developed liy lus successors, and 
still continues to be earned forward. Neveitheless he did not 
veiiiure to recommend that the income-tax sliould be saddled ou 
tlic eountry as a jieniiauelil institution, but ju-ojio.sed itivith the 
expectation that al the end ol a tew years, having accomplished 
the ohject.s for which it wa.s im[) 0 .sod, tho miiuster ot the day would 
bu ablo to dis[)en.se with it. 

The third leading of llie bill which embodied Sir R. Peel’s plan 
wa.s carried in llie Lower House by a muiority of 71. 

Tins tiiumpU ot the mcome-lax involved tho triumph of the 
new tarifi'. It was evident that so unjiopular a tax would not have 
been siijiiiorted by large luajoritie.s m both Houses if its snjijiorters 
had not Ik'CIi inflneneed by the Iioik; that tho benefits ari.smg from 
tho jirojiosed oliaiigos in tbe duties would more than balance tho 
mcideueo and the liard.sbi])s of an impost so thoroughly un- 
jKipular. Some imiimtant alterations having been introduced, 
in coiisequoiico of repre.seiitations made to the government, tho 
House went into committee on tho tariff tha.s amended on 
the bill of May. Long discussions ensued, every detail of the 
n]ea.suro w.os scrutiiiiiieJ; tho strongest ('I'jiositiou was that made to 
tho duties 011 timber nud on the impoitatioii of cattle, the refusal 
to lower the duties on sugar, and to tho general jiolicy of tho dif- 
ferential duties, which were another ioim of protection. As tho 
discussion lU'oeoeJed, jiublic opinion pronounced itself moie and 
more loudly it favour of the new tariff Particular interests might 
ooliiplaiii, but the nation was satisfied. The measure was carried 
victoriously througli both Houses ; and it w’as confidently anticipated 
that it would remedy the disoulors of tho finances, and draw after 
It a great revival of national prosiienty. 

The copyright question reixiatedly but vainly brouo-ht forward 
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by Serjeant Talfourd was settled during this session, though he was 
no longer m the House to advocate it. The sixty years’ copyright 
asked for in the bill originally presented to the House of Commons 
was not obtained ; but the author was .allowed to retain his property 
in his works during his life, and his family continued to possess it 
for seven years after his death. In any case, it was to be enjoyed for 
at least forty-two years by the author and his family. 

The period wo have now reached was honourably distinguished 
by disinterested efforts to benefit the most helpless and unprotected 
classes of society. Tins disposition show'cd itself in paiiiainoiit by 
factory bills, education bills, and bills designed to put an end to the 
over-working and ill-trc.atmcnt of women and children in mines and 
factories. Out of parliament it displayed itself in early-closing 
movements, attemjitM to relievo supcraniiuatod and infirm govor- 
iicsses, the oixotion of model cottages and lodging-houses, and many 
other benevolent and jiliilanthropic works or designs. 

The changes ■which had Iioen made in the mode of clocting 
members of the House of Goniiiions had not by any means put an 
end to the corrujit practices that had long jircvailcd at elections. 
The recent election had lieon attended by more corruption than 
ever. Great effinds had boon made by the Cailton Club and the 
conservatives generally to raise a largo sum to “fight the battle of 
the constitution," and the refoinici.s and the Eeform Club, though 
less wealthy, had done what they could. More money had hoeii 
expended by the candidates themselves than at any election which 
had taken place since the ])as.sing of the Heform Bill. New forms 
of bribery and corruption had been invented, a very largo number 
of election petitions had been lodged, and new devices had been 
employed to defeat the iii<iuiric.s that wore made before the election 
committees. To one of these espiecially Mr. Itoebnck drew the atten- 
tion of the House. lie .stated that he had strong reasons for believing 
that several election petitions had been eoiTuptly compronused. 
When a member was charged with bribery before the committee, 
and it became evident that the procccduigs would end in a declara- 
tion that the scat ivas void, the petition was suddenly withdrawn, 
.apjiarently without any motive, but really on tho strength of a 
secret engagement entered ' into by tho sitting mcmlier and his 
principal friends to uso their best efforts to procure tho unopposed 
return of tho petitioner. Mr. Roebuck named several boroughs 
which had been the subject of these corrupt bargains, and interro- 
gated the members of those boroughs with regard to them. As tho 
rephes they made to his questions were unsatisfactory, he proposed 
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and carried the appointment of a committee to inquire into the 
matter. The report of this committee, founded on careful and 
secret examination of a great number of ■witnesses, fully confirmed 
Mr. Roebuck’s statements. It denounced the practices which he 
had unmasked ns violations of the htiertics of the people, and 
breaches of the privileges of the House of Commons, and recom- 
mended that the House should inquire into all cases in which there 
were good grounds for suspecting that such practices had been 
refiorted to, and severely punish tho.qe who were guilty of them. 
The coinmitteo also recommended that no new writs should bo 
issued for Harwich, Nottingham, Lewes, Reading, Falmouth, and 
i’enrhyn, till farther measures had been taken by the House to 
protect the jmnty of election m those lioroughs 

Comipt practices like tlioso which Jlr. Roebuck’s committee 
had ex^lOseJ were so common, and the memlxirs interested in 
preventing farther proceedings m the matter so numerous, that 
the fir.st resolution proposed by Sir. Roebuck was rejected by a 
majority large enough to show that it wouhl be useless to press tho 
others, and they were accordingly withdrawn. 'The government, 
lioweicr, determined to show their disapproval of such practices by 
refusing to grant the stewardship of tho Chilteru Hundreds to 
incmborB whom they had reason to believe to have entered into 
these objectionable compromises. After long discussions the writs to 
boroughs in winch briliery had been shown to prevail were allowed 
to be issued, except that of Sudbury, in which gross and systematic 
corruption had been carried to an extent winch seemed to mark it 
out for disfrancliisement But Lord J. Russell introduced a bill 
intended to diminish bribery, chock covmi>t practices, and facilitate 
the punishment of boroughs m which corniption could be proved to 
have generally prevailed. This measure, which was tolerably well 
calculated to effect tlio objects it had in view, passed tho Lower 
House with a few modifications, and was adopitod by the House of 
Lords without any change. 

While tho House of Commons was busied with those great 
financial reforms which were the most conspicuous features in the 
legislation of the se.ssion. Lord Lyndhurst was engaged in the other 
House in proposing to it measures of legal reform winch were no less 
imperatively required. Bills were introduced by him designed to 
improve tlie Kankruptcy and lunacy courts, and to facilitate the 
recovery of small debts by establishing county courts, or rather by 
improving tho character and extending the jurisdiction of courts 
which already existed under that name to very little purpose. 
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because, as then constituted, they afforded few guarantees of the 
impartiality or correctness of their decisions. The two first of 
these bills were passed ; the third was withdrawn at a late period 
of tho session for want of time to carry it through. Attempts made 
by Lord Campbell to transfer the jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
to the House of Lords, and by Lord Francis Egerton to amend the 
marriage laws, were defeated. 

We must now turn to India, where a terrible disaster, shaking 
our empire there to its very foundations, had been terribly redeemed. 
The country of Affghanistan, situated at the north-western extremity 
of our Indian possessions, inhabited by a brave, warlike, but bar- 
barous race, and defended by formidable natural barriers, had been 
occupied by a British force, tho greater part of which was stationed 
at Cabul. The communications with these troops were carried on 
through tho Koord Cabul Pass, a long defile Which a small body of 
determined men might defend against an army. The custody of this 
pass was claimed by an Affghan trilie, who called themselves Ghilzies, 
and tho Indian government thought it better to pay them to keep 
tho pass open for our troops and convoys than to be obliged to force 
it every time that it was necessary to communicate with Cabul, 
Tho Gliilzies seem to have acted with good faith, although they had 
been much irritated by the storming of a fort held by some of their 
tribe, in which several of its defenders were killed. But tho agree- 
ment was unfortunately violated on our side by tho negligent with- 
holding of a portion of the sum we had stipulated to pay them. 
Indignant at what appeared to be a broach of faith, they at once 
rose in arms, stopped tho pass, cut off all communication lietween 
Cabul and British India, and seized a Kafila valued at 20,000 
rupees. General Elphmstone, who commanded tho English troops 
at Cabul, at once dispatched General Sale, with a brigade of hght 
infantry and sepoys, to clear the pass and restore tho communica- 
tion. The general encountered a brave resi.stance from the Ghilzies, 
and received a severe wound in his leg; but the defiles were succes- 
sively forced, and the troops reached Gundamuck on the 30th of 
October, 1841, and then fought their way to Jellalabad, where they 
arrived on tho 12th of November. 

Meanwhile General Elphinstone neglected to take the most 
ordinary precautions against an attack. His troops occupied a 
cantonment commanded on all sides by the forts and artillery of 
the Affghans; and the provisions were placed in an old fort at 
some distance from the cantonment, and still less defensible than 
that which the troops occupied. One or two Affo-han chiefs saw 
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how seriously the safety of the troops was compromised by the 
blundering dispositions of the English commander, and determined 
to take advantage of them. They forged an order from the king 
for the destruction of our troops, by the common process of washing 
out the contents of a genuine paper with the exception of the 
seal, and substituting their own inventions. They then com- 
menced an attack on the house of Sir Alexander Burnes, who 
was murdered, together with his brother. Lieutenant Bnmes, 
and Lieutenant \V. Broadfoot. General Elphinstono then brought 
tho forces under his command into the cantonment, and recalled 
a portion of tho force he had sent with General Sale to assist 
in forcing the passes, and which had been left to guard them. 
Ho had thou under his command 4,500 fighting men, attended 
by 12,000 camp-followers, ticsides women and children. A vigorous 
and well-directed attack was made hy the Affghaus on tho 
old fort in which tho provisions were stored. The garrison was 
soon compelled to evacuate it, and to retire into tho cantonment, 
leaving the provisions m the hands of the enemy. A supply was 
obtained from a ncighlxuiring chief; but thi.5 was soon cut off, and 
famine stared tho little army in tho face. Under such circumstances 
a Wellington or a Napier W'ould probably have struck some sudden 
and dociaivo blow, but General Elphinstono and Sir William Mao- 
uaugiiten seem to have thought only of negotiating ; they therefore 
welcomed an offer to treat made liy tho Affghan chiefs. But tho 
terms proposed wero so hard that tho envoy refused to listeu to 
them. Tho rapid dimimitiou of tho small stoi k of provisions 
compelled him to reopen tho negotiations, and a convention 
was made, tho principal conditions of which were, that the 
British should at onco eiacuate the whole of Affghanistan, and 
that tho force under General Elphinstono should ho i»rotected 
and Eupphed with food by tho Affghan chiefs dunng their 
journey to India. Sh William Macnaughten was entrapped into 
an interview with some of tho Affghan leaders, and murdered. 
General Elphinstone, still attempting to negotiate, in spite of 
this proof of the treachery of the Affghans, found his position 
becoming every moment worse. At length on the Gth of January, 
1812, ho commenced a disastrous and humiliating retreat. Akbar 
Khan, who conducted tho negotiations, and who, while professing 
to wish to carry out the stipulations he had made in favour of 
the British, was really directing the operations against them, pro- 
posed new and harder terms, and required several offloers to bo given 
up to him as hostages fur their fulfilment. Nevertheless, the food 
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promised to the retreating force was not given, and the attacks on 
them were redoubled. Yet, notwithstanding their sufferings and 
privations, they gallantly fought their way through the Koord Cahul 
pass. Here Akbar Khan offered to protect the ladies if they should 
be intrusted to him ; and, as there seemed to be no other chance of 
preserving their lives, it was thought better to take advantage of 
the offer ; in accordance with which Lady Sale, Lady Macnaughten, 
and six other ladies, with their husbands, were placed under his 
protection. The sepoys, ovcrcomo by fatigue and benumbed by 
cold, wore unable to go on, and were massacred without mercy and 
without resistance. The British troop.s, however, still held toge- 
ther, and fought their way forward. Of lf),r,00 who left Cahul, only 
300 reached Jugdulluk after a march of thirty- five miles, m a 
miserable plight. General Elphinstono, having agreed to confer 
with Akbar Khan, in the hope of securing a peaceable retreat for 
the small remnant of his troops, was seized and made prisoner. The 
survivors, warned by a note from him of his fate, resumed their 
march the same night, through snow and intense cold. In the 
Jugdulluk Pass the attack was renewed; and as the little troop 
could no bnger be Irept together, the greater part of them woro put 
to death. A few of the officers, having the advantage of being 
mounted, made their way to Guiidermuck. Here they separated, 
in order to avoid olwervation, and took different roads to Jellala- 
bad, but were murdered by the inhabitants of the villages through 
which they passed. One only escaped. Dr. Brydon , a medical man, 
faint and wounded, on the 13tli of January reached Jcllaiabad, 
which was still occupied by the force under the command of 
General Sale. 

While one part of the British army by which Affghanistan had 
been occupied* was thus Ixiing destroyed, the other portions of it 
were placed in a very jierilous position, in the midst of a hostile 
population no longer restrained by the prestige of the British arms. 
The Indian government was not mactive. Lord Auckland, the 
governor-general, who w'as on the point of returning to England, 
Jest not a moment in sending forward to Jollalabad all the troops he 
could collect. Eeiterated orders were despatched to Sir Jasper 
Nichols, the commander-in-chief in India, to'push forward to Pesh- 
awur as many troops as could be spared. But before Jellalabad 
could be reached, the Khyber Pass, a long and dangerous 
defile, must be traversed ; and the Khyberees, instigated by the 
exhortations of Akbar Khan and their own hatred of the British, 
resolved to defend it with all their might. A first attempt 
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to penetrate it, made under the command of Brigadier Wild, was 
repulsed. General Pollock came up with largo reinforcements, and 
took the direction of the ai-my, which now amounted to 8000 men. 
Knowing that everything depended on despatch, he endeavoured to 
purchase from the Kliyhcrees permission to go through the pass 
without molestation, and the agreement was so nearly completed 
that a small instalment was actually paid to them but finding 
that they were not to be depended on, and determined to lose no 
time, be pressed on, forcing his way through defiles which had 
hitherto presented an impassable harrier to every army that had 
attempted to traverse them, in the face of a resolute enemy. Ho 
wasspeedily followed by 4000 soldiers who had horn left bchmd, and 
the pass was liold for the British army hy a body of Sikh troops 
On the IGth of April the army of General Pollock approached 
.Tellalabad, and saw the English flag flying over the fortress. 
General Sale, who marched into the town on the 14th of November, 
found the fortifications in a very dilapidated condition, and far too 
extensive to be properly defended by the small force under his 
command. There were provisions for only a few days ; and tbo 
whole population, both insido and outside the town, was savagely 
hostile. Hero, however, ho re.solved to maku a stand, and to bo 
ready to afibrd shelter and co-operation to the army of General 
Elphinstono. But uo messenger and no intelligence reached him 
from the army from which lie had been detached. At length, on 
the 8th ot January, five dajs befoio the arrival of Dr. Brydon, the 
general received a summons to evacuate Jcllalabad in accordance 
with the terms of the convention u Inch had Ixcii extorted from 
General Pllpliiiistone and .Sir W. Macnaughten, and which had 
lieen so trcaclicroii.'ily violated. General Sale, though ignorant 
of what had occurred, rcfu.sod to comply. It is said that a letter 
from his bravo wife readied him, urging him to take this resolution, 
nnd declaring that she preferred death to hi.s dishonour. His 
troops, though sadly disheartened, and exposed to terrible priva- 
tions and hardships, laboured incessantly to raise and strengthen 
the defences of the town But a tremendous earthquake shook 
down the parapets built up with much labour, injured several 
-of the bastions, shook down all the guard-houses, demolished a 
third ot the town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of a 
curtain in the Peshawur face, and reduced the Cabul gate to a 
shapeless mass of ruins. “ It savours of romance,” wrote the general, 
“ but it is a sober fact that the city was thrown into alarm, within 
the space of a little more than one month, by the repetition of full 
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Ano hundred shocks of this terrific phenomenon of nature.” The 
mischief thus done was assiduously repaired. Akbar Khan, accom- 
panied by a largo force, and flushed with the success that had thus 
far crowned his enterprise, appeared before the town, and at once 
began to blockade it and compel the little garrison to fight for 
forage under every disadvantage. Profiting by his great superiority 
in cavalry, he kept them closely shut up within the walls, hoping 
that the want of supplies would speedily compel them to surrender. 
On the 7th of April, the British sallied out in force, attacked the 
camp of the besiegers, completely defeated them, and compelled 
them to retire towards Cabul. On the way Akbar Khan’s barbarous 
followers gradually fell away from him, and returned to their 
liomes ; so that at length ho was left almost with attendants. 

General Pollock was in no hasto to follow him. The enterprise 
before him required ample preparations to bo made for it. It 
w'as not therefore till the ‘20th of August that he began to advance 
towards those fatal passes which General Sale had forced with so 
much difficulty, and lu wluch the army of General Elphinstone had 
perished. The Glnlzies were again on the alert to resist the 
British invasion. Every height was crowned with largo bodies of 
them, very advantageously po.stcd, and protected by such dofence.s 
ns they had been able to erect. These obstacles to the march of 
our troops through the defiles wero removed one after another in 
spite of a stubborn resistance. At length in the valley of Tezeen, 
a very narrow and difficult pass, the Afighans made their last stand, 
and our troops won a great and dccisivo victory. The Koord Cabul 
pass was traversed without resistance, and the British flag once 
more waved over the citadel of Cabul. The prisoners were reco- 
vered, but not without some difficulty ; and now came the day of 
vengeance. The town of Istaliff, to which a great number of the 
Affglian chiefs had retired with their wives and children because it 
was supposed to be almost impregnable, was stormed by a force 
composed of British and Indian soldiers, who in their rage gave no 
quarter, putting every male in the place to death, and pillaging in 
a manner disgraceful to the character of the British arms. In 
Cabul, too, a signal and memorable example was made. The body 
of Sir W. Macnaughten, after his assassination, had been exposed 
to the insults of the populace in the great bazaar of Cabul. This 
building, the pride and chief ornament of the city, the emporium of 
that part of Asia, renowned at once for the antiquity of its associa- 
tions and the majesty of its architecture, was completely destroyed, 
with the exception of those quarters whose inhabitants had adhered 
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to OUT cause. Ha-ving struck this blow, haying signally pyrnished. 
the authors of tho late disasters, having made themselves masters 
of Afifghanistan, tho Indian povemmcnt wisely determined to with- 
draw our armies from a country they never ought to have entered, 
and to leave tlie inhabitants to settle their own form of government. 

Another body of troops had lieen placed in a very critical 
position through tho events wo have narrated. General Nott, 
with a body of 10,000 men, was stationed near Cundahar. The 
Affghans, emboldened by the destruction of General Elphinstono’.s 
army, ventured to attack him , but he marched out to meet them 
with four regiments and a thousand liorse, and completely defeated 
them. Ho was then summoned to fulfil the convention which 
General Eliiliinstonc had signed, and to withdraw his troops from 
Affgliaiiistan. Tins summons ho peremptorily refused to obey. 
Meanwhile General England, who eommaiuled in the part of India 
which was next to the position occupied by General Nott, vainly 
attempted to force his way Ihiough iho Ilolar I'ns.s, which leatls 
to Cundahar, to effect a junction w'ith him. Having learned 
the true state of affair.s at Cabiil, General Nott resolved to 
co-opevaiu with General rolloch, who was then making his way 
through tlic long series of defilc.s which intervened between Jella- 
labad and Cabul. He eiicounteicd and completely routed an 
Affghan army twice as numerous as that under his own command, 
well disciplined, and full of resolution, lie then took Ghuznee, 
and destroyed its fortifications In liLs advance from this place 
ho drove another body of Iff.OtK) Affghans from strong positions 
which they occupied. He eiicounteicd no further resistance, and 
effected a junction with General Pollock. The two armies marched 
together down those disastrous passes, which had been tho scenes 
of so much slaughter ; the sight of the unburied skeletons of their 
comr.ades maddened the soldiers, and they took a ternblo vengeance 
on tho unfortunate iiilmbitunts, without attemptmg to discriminate 
between the innocent and the guilty. 

Tho year 1843 commenced ominously. The distress was 
increasing, and tho revenue diminishing. Some ascribed this 
state of things to the insurrection, some to the corn-laws, some 
to tho Cliartist agitation ; but the real explanation was to be 
found in a series of deficient harvests, the calamitous effects of 
whioh would have liecii diminished by a free importation of com. 

The debate on tho atidress was followed by another long debate 
on a motion bronght forward by Lord Howiek for the appointment 
of a committee to inquire mto the causes of the prevailing distress. 
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The discTission turned chiefly on the question of the com laws, 
and was remarkable for the frankness with which Sir E. Peel, 
Mr. Gladstone,' and Sir James Graham admitted the general 
soundness of the principles of free trade, while pleading for the 
continuance of protection to agriculture, on the ground of the 
interests which had grown up under it. The only difference 
between them and the most advanced free-traders was as to the 
time when free trade principles should be carried out. They 
could not but feel that the necessity for n repeal or a modification 
of the taxes on food was daily and hourly growing more imperative 
— as, with a population increasing every year at the rate of 200,000, 
the burden of the corn-laws must become progressively more heavy, 
and they were gradually and cautiously paving tho way for the 
repeal of duties which tho froe-lradcrs wi.'.hed to abolish without 
delay. At the commencement of the century England was perhaps 
capable of producing corn sufficient, or nearly sufficient, for all her 
inhabitants ; but as her population increased, the homo-supply fell 
more and more short of its requirements, and importation from 
other countrie.s became more and more needful. All who thought 
on the subject felt that tho impost could not bo maintained much 
longer, especially in seasons of commercial and agricultural de- 
pression. The discussion showed that that House instinctively 
anticipated tho result of sucli an inquiry as Lord Howick asked 
for; but tlio division proved that tins was a result which the 
majority was not yet prepared to accept. The numbers were — 

Against tlie motion ... . ... 30(5 

For It , . . ..... 191 

Majoiity against the motion ... 115 

An incident that occurred in this debate elicited at tho time 
a very strong feeling, and hel]K!d to swell tho majority by which 
the motion was refused. On tho 21st of January, Mr. Drum- 
mond, the private secretary and confidential friend of Sir Eobert 
Peel, was shot, as he was walking from Charing-cross towards 
Whitehall, by a man named M’Naughten, who appeared to be 
insane. There was no doubt that the assassin had mistaken 
Mr. Drummond for Sir Eobert Peel. This event produced a 
very strong impression on the public mind, and was felt by 
no one more acutely than by Sir Eobert himself. When, there- 
fore, in tho course of the debate on Lord Howick’s motion, Mr. 
Cobden, repeating an expression he had already employed elsewhere. 
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dedared that he held the prime minister as “ individually respon- 
sible ” for what might happen, Sjr Kobert Peel, who was suffering 
at the time from nervous depression, intensified by the feeling that 
he was overmatched in argument, passionately laid hold of the 
phrase, as if it had been designed to menace him with the fate that 
liad liefallen his unfortunate f riond, and, amidst the loud cheers of 
his followers, indignantly stigmatized it as intended to hold him up 
as a mark for the pistol of the assassin. In vain did Mr. Cobden 
attempt to disavow a design so foreign to his character. The 
majority clamorously refused to listen to him. However, before 
the oonclu.sion of the debate, he succeeded in giving an explanation 
in which ho strongly, and, as Sir It. Peel subsequently admitted, 
truly, repudiated the interpretation that had been put upon his 
words. 

A motion on the subject of education, brought forward by 
Lord Ashley, afforded the House of Commons an opportunity 
for a full disous.s)on of that important question. Sir J. Graham 
gave tlio House an outline of the plan winch the govemmoiit 
intended to bring forward. It did not propose for the present, 
to do more than attempt to promote the compulsory education 
of two classes of children to whom it was thought that compulsion 
might projicrly bo aiiplied in this matter — the children of paupers, 
and the children who were employed in factories. It was intended 
that district schools, placed under the superintendence of the 
clergy, should lie established in the metropolis and the larger towns 
of the kingdom for tho childixn of paupers and of such other 
IioTSons as imgVit wish to send their children to them, provision 
being made for tho rcligiou-s instruction of children of dissent- 
ing parents by ministers of their own persuasion, Tho build- 
ings were to bo erected by a rate not exceeding one-fifth the 
annual amount of the poor-rate for the lost three years. Tho 
legislation for tho education of factory children had hitherto proved 
ineffectual. It was now proposed that cluldren between the ages of 
eight and thirteen should not be allowed to bo employed in factories 
for more than six and a half hours a day, the whole work to be done 
either in tho forenoon or the afternoon, nor without having certifi- 
cates of attendance during the other half of the day at some school 
in connection with the National Society or the British and Foreign 
Society, or, in the case of Homan Cathohes, at some Soman Cathohe 
schooL It was also intended that the authorised vereion of the 
Scriptures, and some portion of the liturgy, should be used in those 
achodls which wore to be placed under the cate of the cler^v. 
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When we consider the obstacles with which that goTcrn- 
ment had to contend from its own extreme supporters, and 
the difficulty with which a measure of national education was at 
length, in the year 1870, forced through the two branches of the 
l^islature, it must be admitted that such a proposal in the year 
1843, avowedly as a first step towards a more extended plan, was a 
bold and praiseworthy attempt. The reception which this scheme 
met with in the House of Commons was very encouraging. Lord 
J. Eussell, with a warmth that did him great honour, expressed his 
approval of the plan; though ho very properly objected to its being 
limited to the manufacturing districts, when, as ho truly remarked, 
the agricultural districts were in this respect certainly not better 
oif than the towns. He reserved his opinion with regard to the 
details of the measure, hut added, with characteristic frankness, 
that if it should be found to answer to the view that Sir J. 
Graham had given of it, it would not only be folly but wickedness 
to oppose it, Several other members also s])oko approvingly of the 
proposed measure. It was true that Sir B Inghs, always zealous 
for what he conceived to he the interests of the church ; Mr Hawes, 
no less zealous for the dissenters; and Mr. O’l’ricn, who expressed 
the sentiments of a largo number of hi.s Boraaii Catliolie co- 
religionists— objected to jiavts of the scheme which trenched 
on their opinions; but these objections wore made in a manner so 
temperate as scarcely to interrupt the general desire that seemed to 
be felt to settle this important question. The adilross proposed by 
Lord Ashley was accepted, and on the 8th of March a favourable 
answer to it was delivered at the bar of the llouso by the Earl of 
Jermyn. On the same evening the Factory Bill, containing tho 
edueatiOTial provisions already mentioned, was brought in and 
explained to tho House by Sir J. Graham The mea.sure was readily 
accepted by those members who were suppo.scd to represent tlie 
church ; but vehemently condemned and strenuously ojiposed by 
tho dissenters, who complained that it was not based on principles 
of fair and equal justice. Tho consequence was that though the 
government carried the second reading by a considerable majority, 
they abandoned the educational clau.ses 

This year was marked by an amount of distress which, though 
it was cast into the shade by that which prevailed m some 
subsequent years, was sufficiently severe to demand tho serious 
consideration of the legislature, and the best endeavours of all 
its members to devise some remedy for it. As the corn-laws, 
which were jealously upheld by the great majority of both Houses, 
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preyented food from coming freely to the people, Mr. Buller sug- 
gested that the people should be taken to the food. This he 
proposed to effect by promoting emigration on a large scale to our 
colonies, where the lalwur of tho.se who could find no employment 
at home was greatly needed and would tie largely recompensed. 
Mr. Villiers, speaking as the Tcprcsentalive of the free-traders, 
proposed to allow fcxid to bo brought more freely to the people 
by the entire and immediate repeal of all duties on the necessaries 
of life. But the fimt real inroad made on the policy of agricultural 
protection, tlio first opening for the inlet of foreign corn, was afforded 
by Lord Stanley himself, who, in his capacity of colonial minister, 
brought in a lull to carry out an arrangement that had been entered 
into with the Canadian government for the admission of corn and 
whoaton meal at diminished fixed duties It was strongly opposed 
by a combination of free-traders, who thought it did not go far 
enough, and of ulfra-protecfionists, who feared — ami as the event 
proved, not without reason — that it would open the door to farther 
relaxations of tirotectiim, but it passed through both Houses by 
considerable majorities. 

In the course of this year the chronic disorders of Ireland broke 
out into a paroxysm of unusual violence, producing murders, 
agrarian outriigoa, monster meetings, a general and vehement 
revival of tho agitation for the rc2x-al of the Union, and a sudden 
rise of the repeal rent from 50 (V. to ifOOOi. a week. Those things 
compelled the ministry to have recourse to measures of coercion, 
which unfortunately wero neither accompanied nor fallowed by 
measures calculated to remove the pihtical maladies of which the 
crimes and violences that prevailed weie the natural outcome. 
Nor, indctxl, wero mimstcis either able or willing to deal with those 
maladies 111 an effect iial manner; for they w'cre doubly and trebly 
pledged to the upholding of that which lay at the root of the evils 
and discouteiits of that unfortunate country — the existence of a 
richly endowed established church, entirely at variance with the 
religious belief of tho vast majority of tlie Irish people, officered by 
ministers, many of whom were in the constant habit of denouncing 
tho n'ligion of tho groat majority of their fellow-coiintrjmen as an 
idolatrous and anti-cliristian superstition, and regarded by the Insh 
Catholics as a badge of conquest. 

In the course of tins year the old contest about church-rates 
entered on a new phase. Tho parishioners of Braintree, in Essex, 
hod for some tamo past refused, by a consideroble majority, to 
make a rate for the repair of their church, which was almost 
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ruins. The churchwardens were adrised that it was their duty to 
lay a rate, and that the law would support them in collecting it. 
The matter was brought before the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
Lord Denman gave judgment against the legality of a rate so laid. 
From this decision an appeal was made to the judges sitting in 
Exchequer, who confirmed the decision of Lord Denman; but in 
delivering the judgment of the court. Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
remarked, that there was a wide and substantial difference between 
a rate laid by the churchwardens alone after the meeting had taken 
place, and one laid at the meeting with the concurrence of the 
minority. The churchwardens acted on this hint ; another meeting 
was called, at which it was proposed that a rate of two shillings in 
the pound should be laid ; and as the majority passed a resolution 
tantamount to the rejection of the rate, the churchwardens pro- 
ceeded, with the concurrence of a minority of tho ratepayers, to lay 
the rate. Thus Braintree became the field on which tho church- 
rate battle for the whole kingdom was to bo fought. Large 
contributions wore raised both by the opponents and the supporters 
of church-rates tlirouglumt the kingdom. The ease was earned by 
appeal before the Court of Archos ; and tho ludge of that Court, 
Sir H J. Fust, gave judgment in favour of tho validity of the rate. 
In spite, however, of this decision tho rate continued to be refused 
in a great numlier of large and populous parishes, but it gave 
a new direction to the anti-church-rate agitation. Hitherto it had 
been earned on at moeting.s of parish-vestries throughout tho 
kingdom ; henceforth it was conducted with a more distinct aim at 
the entire abolition of the imiiost by Act of Parliament. In the 
manufacturing districts, and in many other parts of the kingdom, it 
had almost ceased to he levied, owing to tho btuhhornness witli 
which it was resisted. 

The TratU fur the Times had leavened to a considerable extent 
the minds of the young men who were educated at Oxford, and 
especially of those who were du.signed for the clerical profession. 
But they had roused feelings of jealousy and alarm, on account of 
the progress that the views they advocated were making, not only 
in Oxford but throughout the kingdom, and not only among the 
clergy and students ot divinity but also among tho laity. This 
feeling of hostility was strongly brought out by the publication of 
Tract No. 80, the title of which was on “ Ileserve in communicating 
Ecligious Knowledge ” Tho tract was written with great ability, 
and coutaiiiod itiany jilain hut neglected truths, expressed in 
beautiful and sometimes highly poetical language. It was desioued 
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to inculcate the lesson that great care should be used in the con- 
veyance of religious teaching, and to contend against the practice of 
throwing down the highest mysteries of Christianity before the care- 
less and indifferent. If the writer had shown as much good sense in 
the choice of a title os ho displayed ability in the treatment of his 
subject — had ho, for instance, employed the word caution instead of 
reserve — it is likely that much of the prejudice and obloquy brought 
by him on the cause ho advocated would have been avoided. But 
the truth was that the Tractarians were too firm and sincere in their 
convictions, had too strong a faith in the system they upheld, to 
listen to the dictates of prudence. Believing what they tanght to 
bo the truth, they scorned all management, and delighted in putting 
forward their views in tlie form most calculated to rouse and shock 
their opponents, thinking that tho more they were discussed and 
decried, tlie more rajiid and complete would their triumph be. Ac- 
cordingly, the use of tho unfortunate word “ reserve " revived the 
ecclesiastical panic winch had well-nigh subsided. Men who had 
never read a Imo of tho Tracts jumped at tho conclusion, that the 
object at which the writer aimed wa.s to keep back the most 
unpopular doctrines of Romani.sm till the way had been prepared 
for them by tlio teachings of the Tractanan party. This feeling 
was greatly increased when the 90th Tract appeared, the writer 
of whicli cndeavoui'od to show tliat a person might honestly 
subscribe all tho article.s and formularies of the church of England, 
and yet hold almost all the doctrines of the Romish church. 
The fooling winch tho publication of tboso arguments excited 
was increased when it was understood that the tract was 
written tor the imriioso of rotaiiiiiig in the English communion 
many who, under tho teaching of tho Tiaot.s, Lad embraced the 
doctrines of the Roman church, and were preparing to join it. 
Now that tho outburst of paity fooling to wdiich the appearance of 
this tract gave rise has almost entiiely subsided, no one w'lll accuse 
its author, Ur. Newman, of dclibcr.ito disiugonuousness , but it 
cannot lie domed that he lalaiurod to persuade Ins lollowers that 
they might honestly .sign tho articles while holding doctrines which 
tho framers of tlieso articles nitondod to condemn. The general 
feeling was well expressed by tho lollowing resolution, adopted in 
reference to it at a mooting of the vice-chancellor, heads of houses, 
and proctors of tho University of Oxford, held on the 15th of 
March, liUl, about six weeks after the appearance of the obnoxious 
tract : — 

" Besolved, th&t modes of interpretation such as ejte sue :e8ted in 
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the same tract, evading rather than explaining the sense of the 
thirty-nine articles, and reconciling subscription to them with the 
adoption of errors which they were designed to counteract, defeat 
the object and are inconsistent with the due observance of the 
above-mentioned statutes,” t.e.'the statutes requiring every student 
of the university to be instructed in and subscribe the thirty-nine 
articles. This condemnation was followed by one to which its 
authors acknowledged that more deference was due. The Bishop 
of Oxford desired that the publication of the Tracts should be 
discontinued, and his request was at once complied with. The 
Tractanan party received in 1843 another blow in the suspension 
of Dr. Pusey, the professor of Hebrew. On the fourth Sunday after 
Easter that divine preached before the university in the cathedral 
church ; the subject of his sermon was “ The holy eiicharist a 
comfort to the penitent.” This discourse was soon after published, 
and attracted much attention by the bold and distinct assertion 
of doctrines with regard to the eucharist, which, if not absolutely 
identical with those of the church of Borne, were hardly dis- 
tinguishable from them In consequence of the complaints made 
to him, the vicc-chancollor, acting in accordance with the statutes 
of the university, aiipoiiitcd five doctors of divinity to examine 
the sermon and report to him on it. Dr. Pusey strongly and 
justly complained that tho vice-chancellor, wliose theological 
views were diametrically opposed to his own, had refused to 
adopt an alternative allowed him by tho statutes, which would 
have given the accused party an opportunity of defending him- 
self, and that no definito proposition had been extracted from 
the sermon, which, in the opinion of the judges, was at variance 
with the teaching of the church of England on tho subject. How- 
ever, the five doctors condemned the sermon ; and the vice- 
chancellor sentenced Dr Pusey to be suspended for two years from 
preaching before the university. 

Amidst all these adverse circumstances the movement was still 
carried forward with no abatement of zeal, with little diminution of 
success, and with greater intemperance than ever. The miracles 
of the Middle Ages were narrated and defended ; the doctrine of 
transubstantiation was elaliorately justified by numerous quotations 
from ancient fathers and Anglican divines; the church of Borne 
and the Greek church, which in the earlier numbers of the 
Tracts for the Times had been acrimoniously condemned as full ot 
corruptions, were now referred to with respect and admiration, 
while the ,Anglican church was mentioned in cold and con- 
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temptuonB tenns. These significant indications called forth the 
warm applauses of Homan Catholic periodicals, ■while they excited 
the serious alarm of many who had hitherto sympathised with or 
aided the Tractarian party. Mr. Palmer and Dr. Hook in particular 
strongly protested against these later developments, while they still 
adhered to the principles that had been promulgated in the earlier 
Tracts. The outcry against the extreme Tractarians waxed louder 
and louder; many of them joined the church of Rome, and at 
length were followed by Mr. Newman himself, after the publication 
of his celebrated work on the development of religious doctrine, in 
which he recanted many of the opinions he had previously 
advanced, and justified the step he had determined to take in 
abandoning the church of his youth for that which he had' once 
regarded as the congregation of Antichrist and the Mother of 
Harlots. But notwithslaudiiig the heavy blows and serious dis- 
couragements it bud received, notwithstanding the apostacy of 
many of its members ; notwithstanding tbo vehemence with which 
it was assailed by Tones, Conservatives, and Liberals; in spite of 
episcopal censures and academic protests, — tbo party still survived, 
and, uiidiT the leadership of Dr. Pusey, continued to preach and 
promulgato pnncijilcs denounced by many of those who had 
originated the movement. 

While the real leader of the party (h'serted his friends in the 
raaiiiior most calculated to damage the movement of which ho had 
lioen the head ari<l soul, its ablest and most uncompromising 
antagonist was removed by tlio hand of death, — Dr. Arnold, head 
master of Rugby , who bad done iiioro to elevate the character of 
our putilic schools than any other man who had ever lived^ — a 
really great and good man— a vcbeniciit political and religious 
lilieral ; tlio violence of whose jiartizansiiip prevented him from 
doing justice to tlio motives and the characters of men like Pusey, 
Newman, and Keble. He may be regarded as the founder of the 
Rroiul Cliutch party, not only because he strenuously urged the 
views it holds, but also l>ecauso by his letters, his publications, his 
conversation, and his mflnonco on the minds of his pupils, be 
tramwl most of those who now are, or who formerly were, 
promulgators of the opinions which that party upholds. 
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The year 1844 opened under the happiest auspices. England was 
at peace with all the world. A war commenced last year against 
Scinde had ended in the signal triumph of our troops and the 
annexation of that province to our Indian possessions. Thg finan- 
cial measures of the government had changed a growing deficiency 
into an increa.sing surplu.s. Great improvements had manifested 
themselves in many branches of trade and manufacture. The 
charhst and anti-corn-law agitations, so formidable and threatening 
during the distresses of the last few years, were now languishing. 
Ireland alone presented an exception to the general contentment, and 
still continued to be, as she liad been all along, Sir Eobort Peel’s chief 
difficulty. Under these circumstances, the Queen’s speech consisted 
chiefly of congratulations on the happy stite of the country, and. of 
the announcement that a commission had been appointed to inquire 
into the law and practice with regard to the occupation of land in 
Ireland ; indicating an intention on the part of the government to 
bring before parliament farther measure.s for the pacification of that 
country. Amendments on the address moved by Mr. Sharman 
Crawford and Mr. Hume, as well as a motion made by the former 
for stopping the supplies till grievances hod been redressed, were 
rejected by very large majorities. Mr. Disraeli, professing to deliver 
opinions which were not his own only but those of a small but 
talented school of members, known sometimes as “Young England,” 
and sometimes as “ Old Tories,” suggested as the true remedy for 
the Irish difficulty "a strong executive, a just administration, and 
ecclesiastical equality.” 

In this session the factory question occupied a large share of the 
attention of parliament. Lord Ashley earnestly contended for a 
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limitation of the time of labour for women and children to ten 
hours, and twice obtained a majority in spite of the opposition of 
the government, ■ Ministers, on the other hand, insisted on twelve 
hours, and declared themselves determined to stake their existence 
as an administration on that point. The result was, that the clauses 
of the measure on which ministers had been in a minority were 
amended to meet their views; and the measure thus altered was 
carried through both Houses by considerable majorities. It changed 
the age of children admitted to work m factories from nine to eight, 
diminished the working hours of children under thirteen years of 
age to SIX and a half hours, extended the time during which they 
were to be under daily instruction in schools from two to iwo-and- 
a-half hours m winter, and three hours m summer; continued the 
limitation of the labour of persons between thirteen and eighteen to 
twelve hours a day, and applied the same limitation to the labour 
of women; required the production of a certificate of baptism, if 
demanded, to prove that the child was really of the ago required 
by the Jaw , lowered the amount or the fines imposed for the 
violation of the law, but inflicted them for each person improperly 
worked, instead of for each offence, winch might include several 
persons ; it enacted that roachiuery should he guarded, to prevent 
accidents. 

The public confidence in the government showed itself in various 
ways; amongst others, in a very considerable rise of the public 
securities. The 3| per cent. Consols were now at 102 it. This 
naturally suggested the expediency and propriety of making a 
hotter bargain with the public creditors, and of relieving the nation 
of some jwrtion of that load of debt which pressed so heavily on it. 
Accordingly, on the 8th of March, Mr. Coulhuru, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, announced that ho intended to deal with public 
stocks amounting to the vast sum of 250,000,000/., bearing 
per cent, interest. He proposed that the amount of this interest 
should lie reduced to Sj per cent, until the year 1894, and that 
it should then go under a farther reduction to 3 per cent., after 
wliicli it was to continue unchanged. A certain time was to he 
aHow’cd to the holders of these stocks, to decide whether they 
would accept the offer made by the government, or be paid off. It 
was calculated that the adoption of this scheme would save the 
nation the annual sum of 625,000/. from 1844 to 1894, and that 
after that period the aimual saving would amount to 1,250,000/. 
This plan met with a most frank and favourable reception from all 
parties and the bill in which it was embodied went rapidly 
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thiongli all its stages in both Houses, without a single dissentient 
TOice. 

Seldom had it been the good fortune of a chancellor of the 
exchequer to lay before the House of Commons so favourable a 
representation of improvement, not only in the amount of the 
revenue, but also in the trade and prosperity of the country. The 
total expenditure of the year was estimated at 48,603,171?., the 
income at 51,790,0001. ; leaving an apparent surplus of 3,146,000?., 
or, mailing a deduction for a portion of the debt to be discharged 
the next year, 2,376,000?. The source of the surplus was mainly 
the income tax, and the House would have to consider the next 
year whether it should be prolonged, as was originally proposqji, 
for two years beyond the first three; for if other taxes were now 
to bo hastily reduced, before the operation of the tariff could 
be thoroughly known, the House might be left next year without 
an option as to the continuation of the income tax. There were, 
however, some articles upon which remission might be afforded 
with a fair prospect of making up revenue by increased con- 
sumption, and with a probability of increasing the consumption of 
other articles. The articles selected for such remission wore glass, 
vinegar, currants, coffee, marine assurance, and wool, on the 
aggregate of which the amount of duty remitted would bo 387,000?. a 
year. \V ith regard to the sugar duties, as the Brazilian treaty would 
expire in November, it was proposed to recommend that England 
should admit, at a differential duty of lOt. per ewt., the sugar of those 
states which did not cultivate that commodity by slave labour. 
To the greater part of this budget no serious opposition or even 
objection was made. The chief struggle was over the sugar duties, 
the government contending that some advantage ought to be given 
to the sugar produced by our West Indian colonies, which were now, 
with great difficulty and danger, passing through a period of transi- 
tion from slave labour to free labour. On the other hand, the 
Opposition, led by Lord John Russell, insisted that the attempt to 
protect free-grown against slave-grown sugar was utterly absurd. 
They maintained that we had nothing to do with the social insti- 
tutions of the nations that were willing to trade with us ; that 
the principle of determining the amount of the duties we thought 
fit to impose on the products of foreign countries, by our approval 
or disapproval of slavery, was one which would lead us, if we were 
consistent, to mark in the same way our disapproval of other institu- 
tions of the nations with which we traded, many of which were 
quite as objectionable as the institution of slavery ; and that the 
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question we ought to consider with reference to the duty on sugar 
was, how we could best adapt it to increase the revenue of the 
country, and cheapen the article on which the duty was impoeed. 
The resolutions proposed by Mr. Goulbum were carried by a 
majority of sixty-nine, and the bill founded on them was introduced 
and read a first and second time without discussion. It was com- 
mitted on the 14th of June. In. committee it encountered a 
formidable opposition from the ultra-protectionists, who contended 
that ministers ought to give a larger amount of protection to our 
own colonies. The leader of this opposition, and the mover of the 
resolution which embodied its views, was Mr. P. Miles. He dwelt 
on the ruin and desolation that were overspreading our West Indian 
colonies, and loudly accused ministers of bringing m a measure 
which afforded no adequate protection to the planters, and had not 
even the merit of finally settling the question with which it dealt. 
He insisted that the interests of the British and the West Indian 
farmer were identical, the only difference between them being, that 
the one produced wheat and the other sugar; and he predicted, 
that if the protection which was given to one description of agri- 
culture should be withdrawu, that which was afforded to the other 
would speedily be abandoned. Mr. igaillie, who seconded the 
motion, maintained that the ministerial plan would encourage the 
foreign slave-trade, and yet afford only a very partial advantage to 
the British people. Common sense, he urged, dictated that we 
should raise our revenue freSn foreign sugar rather than from that 
which was produced by our own colonies. This resolution was 
supported by Lord J, Eus.seU and several members and followers 
of the late administration, and was earned against ministers by a 
m^ority of twenty ; but after they had distinctly intimated, that 
if the vote was not reversed, they should regard it as a vote of want 
of confidence, and act accordingly, another division was taken, and 
the ministerial plan was sustained by a majority of twenty-two. 

The time had now arrived when parliament was required to 
deliberate on the renewal of the Bank Charter, involving a recon- 
sideration of the whole banking system of England. It had been 
provided, by the act passed in 18<!3, that the government might 
give notice to the Bank before August, 1844, that parliament 
intended to deal again with the question of the Bank Charter. The 
government was thus called on to decide, in the course of this 
session, whether it would take advantage of this provision of the 
last Bank Charter Act. They resolved to do so — and the high 
financial reputation enjoyed by Sir B. Beel caused the ministerial 
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plan to be anticipated with confidence, strengthened by the 
fact that the present minister enjoyed the advantage of con- 
sidering the elaborate report of the committee which had been 
appointed in 1833 to inquire into the whole banking question. The 
measure was submitted to the House of Commons on the 6th of 
May by the prime minister himself, who was sustained by large 
majorities in upholding its provisions against all opposition. He 
agreed to admit a few modifications of no great importance, 
pressed on him by high banking authorities, and the bill, thus 
slightly amended, went through the House of Commons. In the 
House of Lords it passed through the committee without a single 
division. 

Another subject which occupied a considerable share of the 
attention of parliament during the session, was the consideration of 
the ownership of certain chapels, which had originally been founded 
by Trinitarian nonconformists, but had gradually passed into the 
hands of Unitarians. Many of these hud been built by a Lady 
Hewley, and she had directed that they should bo held by “ godly 
preachers of Christ’s holy gospel and other like cases had occurred 
with regard to chapels founded by persons who undoubtedly were 
Trinitarians, but liad used terms equally vague in stating the 
doctrines they wished to be taught in them. Actions had in some 
cases been brought, in order to transfer those chapels to ministers 
whose opinions on tho nature of the Godhead were more in accord- 
ance with those of their founders. It was indeed admitted that 
they had failed to specify their intentions with regard to the 
doctrines they intended to have taught; but that failure was 
accounted for by scruples which they were known to have enter- 
tained about creeds as being mere human inventions, which had 
prevented them from giving any distinct statement of the doctrines 
they wished to have taught, which could not be done without 
enunciating a creed. Thus they had been led to express their 
intentions in terms the letter of which did not absolutely prohibit 
the introduction of doctrines which they abhorred, and which 
they certainly would have precluded if they could have foreseen 
that any attempt would ever be made to introduce them. On the 
other hand, it was argued, that the vagueness with which the 
doctrines to be taught m these chapels were described by their 
founders was purposely adopted, in order to evade the law, which, 
at the time of their foundation, did not extend to Unitarians the 
toleration it afforded to every other denomination of nonconformists, 
and thereby prevented the erection of chapels in which the teaching 
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of UnitarianiBin was avowed. It was farther argued, that they 
had for a long course of years been in the hands of the Unitarians, 
who, in the expectation that they would continue to retain them, had 
expended considerable sums on their enlargement and improvement, 
and in making additions to the burial-grounds that in some instances 
were attached to them. The question had been tried in the case of 
chapels founded by Lady Hewley. They were built for the 
Calvinistic Methodists, and therefore there could be no doubt that 
they were intended by the founder to bo places in which Trinitarian 
doctrines should be taught ; but they liad come into the hands of 
Umtanans, who, after having for many years hold undisturbed 
possession of them, were ejected. It was feared that this decision 
would give rise to much litigation, and would proViably cause 
the Unitarians to lie deprived of many other chapels. The govern- 
ment therefore adopted a course which did them great honour. 
They were all decided Trinitarians, their followers, almost without 
exception, wore zealous on the same side. They knew that by 
interfering with the regular course of the law iu this matter, in 
order to do justice to a sect everywhere spoken agauist, they would 
give offence to large numliers of thoir supporters. But they felt 
that a great wrong would be done if they allowed the law to take 
its course. They therefore framed a bill securing to Unitarians the 
pos.scssion of chapels of which they had held the unquestioned 
possession for a period of more than twenty years. The measure 
was brought into the House of Lords by Lord Lyndhurst. It was 
strenuously opposed in the Upper House by the Bishop of London, 
and m the House of Commons by Sir It. Inglis, Mr. Plumptree, and 
the party with wliieh they usually acted. Great efforts were made 
to agitate the country against the measure, not only by church- 
men, but also by many Protestant dissenters. The ministers, 
warmly supported in the course they had determined to take by 
Lord J. Eusscll and the majority of the Whig party, carried their 
measure through its various stages, preventing much vexatious 
litigation and shameful injustice, though in doing so they widened 
still fartlier the breach which already separated them from the 
more extreme section of their followers, and was soon destined to 
change hesitating and suspicious support into open and uncom- 
promising opposition. 

Mr. Gladstone inti educed a bill for the regulation of railways, 
founded on the report of a committee that bad been appointed to 
inquire into the subject. The accommodation which had been pro- 
vided for the workmg classes by the railway companies had been of 
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a very inferior description. Third-class passengers wore conveyed 
in carriages without seats and without covering, m which they stood 
crowded together like cattle. Most of the trains to which these 
carnages were attached travelled very slowly, stopped at every 
station, were shunted to make way for the quicker trains, and ran 
over distances much shorter than those now traversed by third-class 
trains. Persons who travelled by them were subject to frequent 
delays, and often needlessly compelled to find themselves lodgings 
for the night. Mr. Gladstone’s bill dealt with these and other evils. 
The measure was strongly opposed at its first introduction by the 
representatives of the railway interest in the House of Commons ; 
but, after some concessions had been made to them, it was carried 
through both Houses without much farther opposition. 

Another subject that occupied the attention of the legislature 
Was the state of the turnpike-laws in the principality of Wales. 
New toll-bars were being continually erected, and the tolls were 
greatly and, as the Welsh generally believed, illegally raised. 
Those exactions roused lu the minds of that proverbially fiery people 
some sparks of that spirit which Eilward I. found it so difficult 
to quell. Accustomed to regard every question from a religious 
point of view, and to express their tlionglihs and feelings in Scriptural 
phraseology, they applied to the turnpike-gates the promise which 
the Bible records to havo been given to the descendants of 
the wife of Isaac, that they should possess the gate of llieir enemies, 
and thus they wore led to connect tlioir hostility to the turnpikes 
with the name of Eebecca. Finding that peaceful agitation was of 
no avail, they resolved to remove the obnoxious turnpikes by force; 
and earned out their intentions in a manner suggested by the 
Scriptural notions they had adopted. A number of them dressed 
them.selves m women’s clotliing ; the leader of the jiarty was known 
by the name of Eebooca, and those who executed his orders were 
called daughters of Rebecca. They began their operations m 1839, 
when a party of them assembled, and levelled to the ground in open 
day a turnpike-gate and the hut of the toll-kuepor. The gate was 
reinstated, and no farther proceedings of the kind took place till the 
beginning of the year 1813, when more serious and systematic 
attacks were made on tho turnpike-gafea They were carried out 
in the night. The toll-keeper was warned off; he was allowed a 
short time to convey away his furniture and effects ; and then the 
gate-posts were sawn across close to the ground, and the gate and 
toll-house destroyed. This example was followed m almost every 
county of South Wales except that of Brecknock. Altogether about 
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160 gates or toll-bars were destroyed. The mischief did not stop 
here. The rioters, emboldened by success and impunity/began to 
turn their attention to other real or imaginary grievances, which they 
thought might be redressed in the same manner ; and soon that 
usually tranquil district was m so disturbed a condition that the 
government found it necessary to adopt vigorous measures. The 
upper classes, who had witnessed without much concern or dis!- 
approval the destruction of the turnpikes, became seriously alarmed 
at the course that things were now taking. Threatening letters were 
sent to magistrates, clergymen, and others who attempted to put a 
stop to the proceedings of the Keheccaites. Shots were fired into 
many houses ; the town of Carmarthen was tumultuously attacked 
by large bodies of rioters, who held possession of it for several hours, 
and were only dislodged by a troop of light dragoons, who were 
compelled to use their svvorils in order to overcome the resistance 
offered to them. The government therefore sent down a con- 
siderable military force, as well as a large body of Ijondon police. 
They also appointed a special commission for the trial of persons 
accused of complicity with these disturbances, and who, even when 
captured, and proved by tlie clearest evidence to have been guilty, 
were almost sure to escape punishment in consequence of the 
sympathy with which their proceedings were regarded throughout 
the Principality. The government felt that the Rebecca riots had 
their origin in real grievances, and determined to remove the 
abuses of which the inhabitants had just reason to complain. 
A commission was appointed to inquire into the causes from which 
the disturbances had arisen , and, in conformity with tlieir recom- 
mendations, a bill was fiamed by the goveimuent remodelling the 
whole system of turnpike trusts m Wales, wineh became law with 
little remark or opposition, and the disturbed districts then 
resumed their habitual trupquillity. 

The business of the session of 1844 had been completed in 
time to have allowed tlie prorogation of jmiiiameut on the 9th of 
August, but a weiglity matter of a very exceptional cliaracter 
remained to be determined. Ireland was still Sir R. Peel’s chief 
difficulty. lie was deeply and sincerely anxious to tranquillize it. 
He had hoped that the Catholic Emancipation Act, which he had 
made such saenfiees to carry, would have been the liarbinger of 
peace and prosperity to that unhappy and distracted country : but 
measure after measure had been since passed for its pacification, 
concession after concession liad been made, but all had lieen m 
vain. In 1843 a new agitation for the repeal of the union between 
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the two countries had been set on foot by Mr. O’Oonnell, and had 
assumed very alarming dimensions. The demands of the Irish 
agitator were at bottom not unreasonable. What he required was 
the substitution of imperial legislation for merely local legislation. 
He insisted that if the union continued to exist, it should be an 
identification of the two islands of Great Britain and Ireland ; that 
both should have the same rights, the same privileges, the same 
immunities ; that the electoral franchise should be the same, the 
organization of the municipal corporations alike — in fact, that there 
should be one law throughout the British Islands. If this were 
conceded, he was willing to accept the legislative union between 
the two countries ; if this were denied he was determined to go 
on agitating for its repeal. Accordingly he did agitato most 
vigorously. The people were diligently drilled, monster meetings 
were held, which were formidable, not only on account of the 
multitudes by which they were attended, but on account of the 
semi-military organisation which was exhibited, and the spirit of 
bitter hostility to England and England’s government that was dis- 
played. On the 15th of August, 1843, one of these assemblages was 
held at Tara, the place at which the old kings of Ireland had been 
elected, and at which in the great Irish rebellion the insurgents had 
suffered a signal defeat. At this meeting O’Connell, encouraged by 
the vast numbers and the frantic applause of those by whom he 
was surrounded, rashly promised that within a year from that time 
a parliament should bo sitting in College Green at Dublin ; a pre- 
diction which evidently could only be accomplished by a general 
and successful rising against the English government. Another 
meeting was convoked for the 8th of October, at Clontarf, 
near Dublin, oeletirated for a victory gained there by the Irish 
over their invaders. On the 7th of October a proclamation 
appeared on the walls of Dublin prohiliiting the Clontarf meeting, 
and threatening with punKshment all who disobeyed the prohibition. 
O’Connell at once countermanded it, tliougli not without diffi- 
culty, on account of the extreme shortness of the notice given. 
The agitator himself, his son John, and his principal adherents, 
were prosecuted for a conspiracy to raise and excite disaffection 
among her majesty’s subjects, and for exciting them to hatred and 
contempt of the government and constitution of the realm as by 
law esiablished, etc. After many delays and much legal skirmish- 
ing, the prisoners were produced before the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and a jury m Dublin on the 15th of January. "But even then every 
oh-.taclo that legal ingenuity could devise was interposed, and new 
delays caused by leni^thened discussions raised on them. 
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It was an unfortunate, though perhaps an unavoidable, circum- 
stance, that those who tried the prisoners, both judges and jury- 
men, were all Protestants. The advocates of the crown, knowing 
that almost every Homan Catholic was sure also to be favourable 
to the cause of repeal, and would probably gfve a verdict in 
favour of the prisoners, however strong the evidence and the law 
might be against thorn, felt it to be their duty to strike off the 
name of every Eoman Catholic that appeared on the panel. But 
though this proceeding probably promoted the cause of substantial 
justice, it deprived the finding of the jury of that moral weight 
which attaches to a verdict that is felt to have been fairly obtained. 
The trial extended over twenty-four days. In the course of it the 
Irish attorney-general so far lost his temper, and forgot what he 
owed to his office, as to challenge one of the ojiposing counsel to 
a duel, and to persist m his challenge in spite of all the* remon- 
strances that were ofiforod to him, until the matter had become 
a public scandal. O’Connell spoke at great length in his own 
defence; but the judges charged against him and Ins follow- 
prisoners, and the jury, after long deliberation, returned a verdict 
of guilty against all the prisoners on some counts of the indictment, 
while they acquitted them on others. O’Connell was condemned to 
he imprisoned for twelve calendar months, and fined the sum of 
2,0001. The other prisoners received sentences jiroportioned to the 
degree of their guilt, with the exception of the llev. Thomas 
Tieiney, a Homan Catholic priest, m whose case the crown lawyers 
did not press for judgment. An appeal was made to the House of 
Lords, resting chiefly on technical grounds; but before it could be 
heard the period had ariivcd, when, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the session would have closed, .^s, however, the judges, 
whose opinions it was thought necessary to take on some ])omt8 of 
law raised in the appeal, were engaged in tlie summer circuits, 
parliament, instead of being prorogued, was only adjourned — the 
House of Lords to the 2nd of September, wheil tJio appeal would be 
heard, and the House of Commons to the 5th of that month, by 
which time it was expected that the decision would be given. 
After the hearing of counsel, the judges gave their opinions on the 
points submitted to them. They all thought that the indictment 
contained both good and bad matter. Lord Chief- Justice Tindal 
and six other judges very confidently maintained that the good 
matter did away witlj the bad, and that the judgment of the Court 
below should be affirmed. On the other hand, Baron Parke and 
Judge Coltmau gave a somewhat hesitatim' opinion that the bad 
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matter in the indictment destroyed the good, and that the judgment 
ought to be reversed. 

Then came the turn of the peers to deliver their decision. The 
usual practice in such cases is for the lavr lords only -who have 
been present at the whole of the hearing to speak and vote. But 
on this occasion a large number of lay lords attended, who had not 
been present throughout the proceedings. The lord chancellor 
(Lord Lyndhurst) gave his judgment at length in accordance with 
tho opinion which had been given by the majority of the judges, 
and concluded by moving that tho judgment of the court below 
should be atfirmed. Lord Brougham followed him, and came to 
a similar conclusion. Lord Denman, Lord Cottenham, and Lord 
Campbell delivered their opinions on tho opposite side, and tho 
last-mentioned lord moved that the judgment of tho court below 
should be reversed. The majority of tho lay lords present, who 
were warm supporters of tho government, considered that the 
judgment of the court bolow was about to be reversed, and a 
damaging blow inflicted not on tho present administration only, 
but on the authority of the English government in Ireland, by 
three strong Whig partisans, in the teeth of the distinctly expressed 
opinion of a large majority of tho judges, 'and of two such high 
authorities as Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham. When, therefore, 
the question was put by tho lord chancellor, several of them called 
out, “Aye.” Tho chancellor was embarrassed, and seemed at a 
loss to determine what course ho ought to take. Lord Brougham 
lamented the decision to which the majority of the law lords had 
come, declaring that it would “ go out without authority, and como 
back without respect;” but deprecated tho interference of tho 
lay lords. Lord Campbell observed that the constitution knew no 
distinction between law lords and lay lords ; all had a right to vote ; 
but it was improper that those who had not been present through- 
out tho whole hearing should exercise that right. In spite of these 
dissuasions tho Earl of Effingham announced that he was deter- 
mined to vote; but as tho lord chancellor and other peers remon- 
strated against this course, the lay peers retired from the House, 
leaving tho five law lords to decide the question belore them, 
without extraneous interference; and so the judgment was reversed. 
O’Connell, who had been already detained some weeks, was set at 
liberty. The news of this decision was received in Ireland with 
ecstatic delight. O’Connell was conducted to lys house in Merrion- 
square, Dublin, by an innumerable multitude, amidst the most 
triumphant demonstrations of enthusiasm and affection, and ad- 
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dressed them in his usual style. Similar demonstrations were 
mode in all parts of Ireland. Ent O’Connell was now nearly 
at ’the end of his career. He was not far from seventy years 
of age, and the fatigues and excitements he had undergone 
began to tell on his iron constitution. Rivals, too, were now 
springing up, who seemed likely to deprive him of that popular 
adoration in which he so greatly rejoiced. His condemnation 
and imprisonment had taught him a lesson of caution, and 
prevented him from indulging in those denunciations of the 
English authority with which he had been accustomed to delight 
his hearers. Henceforth he felt that he bad to do with a govern- 
ment that was not to bo trifled with, and ho sjtoko and acted 
accordingly. 

At the conclusion of this jirotractod session, the English govern- 
ment was able to announce that war between France and England, 
which at one time seemed to bo imminent, had been avoided, and 
that the good understanding which had so long existed between the 
two Governments was maintained. It was therefore a bold and 
well-timed act on the part of the French king to choose this period 
as the one for returning a visit he had received from our Queen and 
Prince Allicrt. The satisfactory state of our relations with another 
groat European power, with which it was of the utmost importaijco 
that this country should maintain a friendly intercourse, was 
attested by a visit paid to this country by the Emperor of Russia. 
These visits were not mere interchanges of personal civilities between 
crowned heads, but also a means of drawing closer the ties of amity 
between tins country and the great nations over which those poten- 
tates reigned. They were also the means of bringing together some 
of the chief statesmen of Russia, Eranco, and England, enabling them 
to liecomc better acquainted with one another’s views and characters, 
and to discuss questions which had arisen, or W'cre likely to arise, 
lietween their respective countries much more fully in free and 
friendly conversation than in commumcations carried on through 
diplomatic agents. 

The pnrliamcntaiy session of 1845 began under peculiarly 
favourable auspices. The harvest of the preceding year had been 
unusually abundant; and trade and commerce had thoroughly 
revived from tlieir long-continued depression. The fiscal measures 
of the government had answered, and more than answered, the 
anticipations of their framers. The income tax was endured with 
patience when the advantages of the remission of taxation that it 
had enabled ministers to make befTin to bo felt, and the burden was 
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the more cheerfully boms because it was hoped that in no long 
time it would be removed. 

During the recess the government had lost one of its ablest 
members. Mr. Gladstone, as president of the board of trade, had 
taken as large a share as the prime minister himself in the financial 
reforms which had so greatly increased the reputation of the present 
administration, and had displayed no less tact and eloquence in 
explaining and defending than skill and diligence in preparing 
them. Parliament and the country naturally expected to know the 
reasons which had caused him to secede from the cabinet. In the 
course of the debate on the address. Lord John Russell made some 
remarks on his resignation, which drew from him an explanation of 
the cause of liis withdrawal from the ministry. Some years before 
this time he had published a volume on the relations between the 
church and the state. In this’ work he had advanced opinions at 
variance with the course which the government had determined to 
take in reference to the endowment of Maynooth College. It was 
true that he had abandoned those opinions, and was prepared to 
support the bill which the government intended to bring forward ; 
but ho feared that if in office he should advocate a measure 
that he had condemned in a work prepared with much care 
and reflection, it might be supposed tiiat his change of opinion 
was dictated by interested motives; he therefore retired from 
the ministry. At the same time, he expressed great regret at 
having to withdraw, and respect for the colleagues from whom 
he had felt obliged to separate himself. This explanation caused 
a strong feeling of regret that a scrupulousness, generally regarded 
fis over-sensitive, should deprive the government and the country 
of the services of an able and upright minister. The state- 
ment made by Mr. Gladstone called up Sir Robert Peel, who 
announced that he intended to propose to the House “a liberal 
increase of the vote for the college of Maynootli,” and that he did 
“ not propose to accompany that increased vote by any regulation 
•with respect to the doctrine, discipline, and management of tho 
college, which can diminish the grace and favour of the grant.” 

When the measure thus indicated was introduced it soon 
appeared that the no-popery cry had not lost its efficacy, either in 
the House or out of doors. Churchmen and dissenters, supporters 
and opponents of the government, combined to oppose it, while the 
whigs and radicals gave their support to the measure. When, 
therefore, Sir Robert Peel introduced the measure of which he 
had given notice in the terms already quoted, he spoke amidst 
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the loud applause of his usual oi^ponents and the chilling 
silence or loud dissent of his followers. Before he commenced his 
address a scene occurred which must have given great pain to his 
sensitive nature. The Speaker called on those who were entrusted 
with petitions against tho increase of the Maynooth grant to present 
them, Tho occupants of the ministerial benches rose era masse, 
while tho Opposition kept their seats and roared with laughter. 
The government, howover, earned tho second reading of this bill by 
a majority of 117, and the third by a majority of 133, and it passed 
without any important alteration. Another shock was given to the 
more extreme conservatives by tho introduction of a bill by Sir J. 
Graham for tho chtablislimcut of colleges m Ireland in which no 
definite religious instruction was to be given. It was denounced 
by Sir E. Inglis as a gigantic scheme of godless education, and 
opposed on tho same grounds by Mr*0’Connell and Lord J. Eussell; 
but was earned through all its stages by largo majorities. 

Questions of financial reform had now acquired tho place of 
paramount importance which in preceding parliaments had 
belonged to (tuestions of parliamentary, municipal, and admimsi 
trativo reform. Sir It. Pool proposed tho continuance of tho income- 
tax as u means of allowing him to carry on the policy of the re- 
mission of duties that pressed heavily on tho trade, mdustry, and 
commerce of the country, which ho had so boldly and successfully 
commenced; and the plan he recommended w'as adopted by a 
majority of 133. 

Tho question of agi-icultural distress occupied a large share of 
the attention of tho House of Commons. Mr. Cobdcii asked for a 
committee on tho subject, pledging himself to convince it that it 
was tho inevitable cousoqueuco of that very protection which was 
cried up as the mainstay of agricultural prosperity. On the other 
hand, Mr. Miles demanded protection for every branch of native 
industry. Ho was warmly supported by a little knot of clever 
young men, who attracted much attention by the extravagance 
of their Toryism, and formed a party known throughout the 
country as "Young England," and of which Mr. Disraeli, the 
Hon. Mr. Smytho, and Lord J. Manners were the most pro- 
minent members. The first-mentioned of these three gentlemen 
had already gamed the cor of the House by extraordinary readiness 
in repartee, and by the sarcastic seventy with which he attacked 
the policy of the government. On this occasion he denounced a 
conservative government as an organized hypocrisy, and the phrase 
was cheered by the ultra-protectionists with a zest which showed 
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that, in spite of all the efforts made by the government to conciliate, 
the hostility and suspicion with which they regarded the govern- 
ment were increasing Lord J. Eusaoll, on the other hand, did not 
hesitate to denounce protection as “ the bane of agriculture.” 

Throughout the session the government resolutely and success- 
fully maintained that middle position of moderate protection which 
it had taken up at the commencement of its ofiScial existence. 
Eecciving snpjiort from protectionists against free-traders, and 
from free-traders against protectionists, it had triumphed in every 
division by considerable majorities; and it seemed likely, that they 
would retain office for a long time in spite of the vigour and 
eloquence with which they were assailed by protectionists, who 
thought that they did too much, and free-traders, who complained 
that they did too little. Butman unforeseen calamity disappointed 
this expectation. 

The .summer of 18 hi had boon cold, damp, and rainy in every 
part of the United Kingdom, and, for the first time since its acce.s- 
sion to office, the Pi'el ministry had to contend witli n bad harvest. 
The crops, though not very deficient, were below tlio average. But 
a rot appeared among the potatoes and .spread with great rapidity. 
In the course of a tew hours, wliolo fields of that plant, which 
seemed to be perfectly healthy, wore reduced to a black and fetid 
mass. This disease was alarming enough in England, but in Ire- 
land, where a large portion of the people depended on this plant 
for their subsistence, it was likely to bo terrible indeed. The 
sliding 'scale of the government was thus subjected to a strain to 
winch it had not liithcrto been exposed. The emergency which it 
was constructed to meet had now arisen, and it failed even more 
signally than a fixed duty could have done if exposed to a simila>- 
tc.st Mmi-sters had before them the prospect of scarcity in England 
and fiimino in Ireland. The Anti-corn-law League urged that 
corn should he admitted freely ; and their ojiinions began to bo 
shared by men who had hitherto held aloof from their agitation. 
Kot only wings like liord John Bussell and Lord Morpeth, but 
also conservative, s hko Lord Ashley, began to press for free-trade, 
at all events during the continuance of the potato-rot. The last- 
mentioned nobleman published an address to his constituents 
containing the hold and honest declaration that, in Ins opinion, 
the destiny of the corn-laws was fixed. Meanwhile the prime 
minister was in a state of great perplexity. With this terrible 
-scourge of famine impending over the country, what was he, 
ns the resnonsible adviser of the crown, to do ? Should ho fulfil 
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the predictions of those who had so often accused him of intend- 
ing to betray the causo he had volunteered to defend? On the 
other hand, should he allow the duty he owed to his party to 
prevent him from discharging the higher duty ho owed to the 
crown as its principal adviser, and to the people as their chosen 
leader? There was one plain and obvious course before him — 
that of opening the ports and allowing the free entrance of foreign 
grain. This had already been done in Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Eussia, and Turkey. But if he opened the ports, could he close 
them again? If he allowed the people once to taste the sweets of 
free trade, would they bo willing to return to the bitterness of 
monopoly ; especially at a time when the Anti-corn-law League was 
deluging the country with tracts and lectures, and was straining 
every nerve to render protection impossible ? With such thoughts 
as these continually passing through his mind, he summoned his 
colleagues to a cabinet council on the 1st of November, and proposed 
to them " that the duties on the import of foreign grain should be 
suspended for a limited period, cither by order in council or legis- 
lative enactment, parliament being summoned without delay.” At 
the same time he frankly told them that he considered the proceed- 
ing he recommended involved the necessity of an entire reconsiderar 
tion of the com-laws, and that the measure to bo adopted must 
provide for their gradual reduction and final abolition. He was 
too wise not to see that a return to protection would be impossible, 
and too honest to conceal from his colleagues the conclusion to 
which he had been brought. Only three of them. Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir. J. Graham, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, w'ere prepared to agree 
with his proposal, and therefore it was for the present abandoned. 
Meanwhile, as the danger became more imminent and more mani- 
fest, surprise and indignation began to be expressed at the inaction 
of the government. On the 22nd of November a letter appeared 
from Lord J. Kussell which contained the following passages ; — 

“ The imposition of any duty at present, without a provision for 
its extinction within a short period, would but prolong a contest 
already sufficiently fruitful of animosity aad discontent, The- 
struggle to make bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part 
at least of the additional price goes to increase rent, is a struggle 
deeply injurious to au aristocracy which (this quarrel once removed) 
is strong in property, strong in the construction of our legislature, 
strong in opinion, strong in ancient associations and in the memory 
of immortal services.” 

The letter from which thc-sc lines are extracted brouf'ht public 
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opinion and public censure to bear strongly on the inaction of the 
ministry. Another cabinet-council was summoned, at which Sir 
E. Peel renewed the recommendation he had made on the 1st of 
November, with the exception of that part of it relating to the order 
in council ; and now, so rapid had been the progress of conviction 
among hie colleagues, that the cabinet, with only two exceptions, 
and subsequently with only that of Lord Stanley, was prepared to 
accept his recommendation. The two dissidents were willing to 
consent to a suspension but not to a final withdrawal ol protection. 
They therefore determined to resign, and their resignation drew 
after it the dissolution of the cabinet, the members of which were 
doubtless glad to escape from the necessity of making a change 
they had hitherto strenuously resisted. Their resignation was 
accepted by the queen on the 9th of December. The protectionists, 
though they had not yet formed themselves into a separate party, 
loudly proclaimed their delight at the termination of tho “ organ- 
ized hypocrisy ” of a conservative government. Lord Stanley de- 
clined to attempt to form a ministry, aud announced to tho sovereign 
as well as to others his intention to promote the passing of the 
measures which Sir B, Peel might think it necessary to propose. 
Lord J. Euesell, who was next sent for, also failed. Sir E. Peel 
was thus almost compelled to retain office, and the rest of the 
cabinet also remained, with tho exception of Lord Stanley, replaced 
by Mr. Gladstone. The opening of parliament was expected with 
great and general impatience. The protectionists, infuriated at 
what they not unnaturally regarded as the treachery of their 
leaders, were far from regarding themselves as beaten. They knew 
that they could still count on a large majority in both Houses, and 
though not unaware of the danger in which they were placed by 
the desertion of those whom they had reluctantly and suspiciously 
followed, they prepared themselves to fight a desperate battle, and 
at least to die game. 
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THE AKlT-0(HtN-l,AW LEAGUE. 

Befoee we enter on our iiarratjvo of the events of the year 184G, it 
is necessary tliat we should preface it with an account of the origin 
and progress of the powerful organisation wliicli forced a pro- 
teotion}st ministry, backed by a large protectionist majority in Ixith 
Houses of Parliament, to propose and carry through a hill for tho 
abolition of that very protection to which it owed its existence. 

In doing this, wo shall liavo to trace tho course of an agitation 
without a parallel in the history of the world for the energy with 
which it was conducted, tho rapid advances it made, the speedy and 
complete success that crowned its efforts, tho great change it 
wrought in tho public opiiiiou and the consequent legi-slation of the 
country, overcoming juejndico and iiassion, dispelling ignorance 
and conquering powerful interests, with no other werpons than 
those of reason and that eloquence which groat truths and strong 
convictions inspire. 

The centre of the agitation was Manchester. Ko town in tho 
Mngdom had advanced more rapidly in weight and importance 
during tho period whose events we have narrated. At the com- 
mencement of that period it was a political cipher, .nnropre- 
Bcnted in parliament, and having tho municipal institutions of a 
village. It had now grown to be tho metropolis of the northern 
and midland counties, and tho centre of a district which 
was regarded as one that was emerging from barbarism, tho in- 
habitants of which still used an uncouth dialect which provoked 
the derision of their southom conntrj’men ; and which ■was chiefly 
kno'wn by its smoking cliimnoys, its perpetual rains, the length and 
severity of its winter, its almost sunless summer, as well as by a 
lawless turbulence which embarrassed the Government, perplexed 
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the legislature, and dismayed the inhabitants of the more favoured 
parts of the kingdom. Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
this clieerle.ss region was rapidly advancing in population, intelh- 
genco, wealth, and the influence it exercised over the growth and 
direction of the public opinion of the country. Thus the district of 
which Manchester was the centre, though just emerging from 
political nullity, and presenting an almost repulsive ruggedness, 
had acquired a sudden importance, began to manifest an extra- 
ordinary energy, and to rival the metropolis itself in the influence 
it exercised over the progress of civilisation and the march of legis- 
lative improvement. The enfranchised city seemed determined to 
show its appreciation of its nowly acquired privileges by the use 
it made of them. From the very first moment that Manchester 
had been permitted to send representatives to the House of 
Commons, its voice had been given in favour of free trade in no 
indistinct tones When the question was first brought forward it 
as.sumed the character of a struggle between the manufacturing 
and the agricultural districts; and Manchester, as the centre of the 
former, naturally took the lead in it. 

Such an enterprise as that which the free-traders undertook 
seemed at first sight almost qiu.xotic. Notwithstanding tho in- 
creased number of representatives wIik'Ii the Reform Bill had given 
to the manufacturing districts in tho House of Commons, the 
landed interest still returned nine-teiilhs of i(s membors. The 
whole of the House of Lords belonged to it. Therefore it does no 
small credit to the sagacity and courage of those who first entered 
on this struggle that they should have ventured on an enterprise 
apparently so hopeless, confiding in the goodness of their cause and 
in the power of free discussion to secure its eventual triumph. 

The agitation of this question commenced towards the end of 
the year 183G. It was a period of great depression of trade and 
general suffering throughout the country. An Anti-corn-law Asso- 
ciation was formed in Loudon, which dtsplajTd a list of twenty-two 
M.P.’s at the head of its members, and enjoyed a momentary 
importance. It was soon found, however, that the metropolis was 
not tlie place in which the movement was likely to be vigorously 
worked or efiiciently supported. If it was ever to be won at all, it 
must be won by vigorous agitation ; and of that agitation Manches- 
ter must bo the head-quarters. Accordingly a new association was 
formed there, and began to raise funds and seek to diffuse informa- 
tion by moans of tracts and pamphlets. An incident which occurred 
dnrin'' the .vear 1^8 gave a new impulse to their agitation, and 
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suggested a means of carrying it forward, which was afterwards 
employed with great effect. The town of Bolton-le-Moors contained 
at this time upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, whom the commercial 
crisis which then prevailed had thrown into the most cruel distress. 
Out of the fifty manufacturing establishments which the town at 
that time contained, thirty were closed, and more than 5000 work- 
men did not know where to find the means of subsistence. Nearly a 
fourth part of the houses of the town were deserted, and the prisons 
were literally crammed with persons whom despair and hunger had 
driven to commit some offence against the laws. Children died of 
hunger in the arms of their mothers. Fathers, unable to find food 
for their families, fled from the spectacle of their misery, and loft 
them to shift for themselves. These facts were brought under the 
notice of the House of Commons by Hr. Bowring, one of the repre- 
sentatives of the town m parliament. But nothing effectual had boon 
done. In the midst of this frightful state of things, in the month of 
August, 1838, Dr. Birney, an old physician of Bolton, announced that 
he intended to deliver a lecture on the corn-law and its effects, in the 
theatre of the town. A great multitude assembled to hear him, and 
the building was crowded in every part. But the would-bo lecturer 
was so unnerved by finding himself in the presence of an audience so 
much larger than, and probably so different from, that which he had 
expected to addres.s, and by the disorderly conduct of many of them, 
that he was unable to proceed. A serious riot seemed inevitable. 
At this critical moment, Mr. Thommasson, a gentleman well known 
in Bolton, said to a young surgeon named Paulton, sitting near 
him, aud whom ho knew to be an able and ready speaker, " Do, pray, 
go on the stage and say something to the meeting.” Mr. Paulton 
ran round to the stage, and extemporised a speech against the 
corn-laivs and the sufferings they inflicted on the working classes, 
which was received with tremendous applause. Thus the meeting, 
which at one time seemed likely to end in serious confusion, was 
turned into a great success. He was asked to repeat his speech ; 
which he did, with an array of fresh facts and arguments; and the 
second discourse was even more successful than the first. Dr. 
Bowring happened to be at Manchester at the time, and as a com- 
mittee was sitting there to inquire into the causes of the prevailing 
distress, and to endeavour to provide a remedy for it, he induced 
them to engage Mr. Paulton to deliver a lecture in the Corn-Exchange 
of that town, the largest building then available for the purpose. 
He was as successful there as he had been in his own town ; and was 
then regnilarly engaged to ro through the manufacturing districts 
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to prove to their inhabitants that the corn-laws were the cause of 
the evils they wore suffering, and to persuade them to unite in a 
great effort to procure their repeal. Thus commenced the sys- 
tematic diffusion of information on the corn-law question, by 
lectures and other means, which was carried out on a scale never 
equalled in any other age or country. Another great step in the 
free-trade agitation was taken in the course of the same year by Mr. 
J. B. Smith, afterwards the first chairman of the Anti-com-law 
League. He submitted to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
a petition in favour of the repeal of all duties on com, supported 
by several speakers, one of whom was Mr. Cobden, then chiefly 
known as a successful calico-printer. The petition was adopted by 
a majority of six to one. 

These successes were followed by new and still more vigorous 
efforts. An Anti-corn-law Association had been started. It was 
superseded by the Anti-corn-law League, composed of delegates 
from different towns. To secure unity of action, the ce»tral office 
was established in Manchester. 

Never was an agitation carried on with such vigour, industry, 
and untiring perseverance. The leading spirits of the league gave 
themselves up to the work. Many of them almost entirely neglected 
their own business in order to carry it forward. Mr. Cobden, who 
had hitherto run a most successful career as a calico-printer, was 
now obliged to choose between the sacrifice of that career and the 
sacrifice of the great cause that he had espoused; and he determined 
to incur any risk and any loss rather than desert the agitation in 
which he had engaged. Others, more fortunate, were able, like Mr.. 
Bright, to devolve the care of their business on relatives or partners, 
who cheerfully undertook the additional labour thus cast on them. 
During six years what may be called the inner council of the league 
met twice a day at Newall’s-buildings, Market-street, Manchester, 
to decide on the steps to bo taken in order to secure the final 
triumph of free trade. Here it was that the real business of the 
league was done. An enormous issue of tracts, pamphlets, and 
newspapers, was followed up by tbo dispatch of an army of lecturers 
who exposed the fallacy of the argnmeuts by which the system of 
protection was upheld, and challenged discussion on the questions 
they raised. The upholders of monopoly saw with dismay farm- 
labourers and farmers having their eyes rapidly opened to the 
fact that whoever else might be interested in maintaim'ng the 
protective laws, they certainly were not. The lecturers were not 
allowed to disseminate their views without opposition. The 
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fomation of fhe lengiio led to the formation of an antagonistic 
Boeiety, denominated “ The Central Agricultural Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland ” This association, however, was rather a help 
than a hindrance to the work of the league. By promoting dis- 
cussion, it drew attention to the arguments of the free-traders, 
and thus hastened the spread and prevalence of the truth. But if 
its aims were thus advanced by its ojipononts, they were no less 
the powerfully aided by the reduction of the ncw.spapcr duty, and 
adoption, first, of the fourpenny, and then of the penny postage- 
stamp ; which enabled it to carry on its proselytizing efforts on a far 
larger scale than would otherwise have been possible. Then, again, 
the railway lines that had been laid down transported the lecturers 
of the league from place to place with a rapidity t.hat would have 
been out of the question in the old days of the stage-coaches. The 
great majority of the newspapers also gave it very valuable aid, 
though the Tims still withheld its powerful as.sistance. A “ Man- 
chester Wfcrking-maii’s Free-trade Association,” was strong enough 
to triumph over a very formidable Chartist op)iosition at a town’s 
meeting e.vpressly called to consider the propriety of petitioning in 
favour of free trade. 

The success which had attended the efforts of the league en- 
couraged its leading mombovs to renewed exertions in the year 1840. 
A meeting of delegates from all parts of tbo kingdom was held at 
Manchester ; and as that town had no room large enough to contain 
those who were expected to bo present on the occasion, a building 
was constructed expressly for the accommodation of tho assembly, 
and for tho general purposes of the league. Mr. Cobden, who was 
now just beginning to take that lead in the agitation which Ids 
talents, his eloquence, and tbo depth and earnestness of his con- 
victions, were sure eventually to secure for him, was the owner of 
the field on which the “ Peteiloo massacre ” occurred, and he placed 
it at the disposal of the league for the erection of the proposed 
building. A spacious wooden hall, capable of holding a larger 
number of persons than the grand room of the magnificent structure 
which bears its name and occupies its site, was built, and named 
the Free-trade Hall. Its erection was accomplished in eleven days 
by the labour of one hundred men ; and on two successive days 
banquets were held in it, followed by able speeches from Daniel 
O’Connell and other members of parliament, as well as several 
leaders of the free-trade party. 

The announcement made by Lord J. Eussell, on the 7th of May, 
of the intention of government to propose a fixed duty of eight 
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shillings the quarter on com, in lieu of the present sliding scale, 
■was met by the league 'with a resolution to agitate more strongly 
than ever for the total and immediate repeal of the bread tax, and 
to accept no compromise. Measures were promptly taken to carry 
this resolution into effect. Communications were made to the prin- 
cipal associations throughout the country, recommending renewed 
and still more vigorous agitation. On the other hand, the chartists, 
still guided by Mr. O’Connor, endeavoured to compel the league to 
combine with them for the attainment of their objects, and to force 
them to use their organisation for the double purpose of promoting 
the repeal of the corn-laws and carrying the five points of the 
Charter. The free-traders, though many of them were very favour- 
ably disposed towards the objects at which the chartists aimed, were 
wisely unwilling to introduce such an apple of discord into their 
camp, or to consent to an alliance that was likely to alienate many 
who were rapidly coming round to their views. The consequence 
of this refusal was that the chartists attended the free-trade meet- 
ings, and sometimes carried amendments in accordance with their 
own political views. The protectiomsts naturally endeavoured to 
avail themselves of these chartist tactics in order to defeat and 
embaiTass the league. A meeting called in Stevenson’s-square, 
Manchester, and presided over by Mr. Cobden, was attended not 
only by a large body of chartists, but by two emissaries of the 
Central Agricultural Association. But the cause of free trade 
triumphed, and the meeting passed by largo majorities the resolu- 
tions which the free-traders submitted to it. A great conference of 
ministers of rehgiou of alt denominations was appointed to be held 
in Manchester, at the time fixed for the meeting of the Wesleyan 
.Conference, in the hope that a large number of the Wesleyan minis- 
ters who were assembled m Manchester would assist at the sittings 
of the free-trade conference. This expectation, however, was dis- 
appointed. Only one Wesleyan minister, one clergyman of the 
Church of England, and two ministers of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, accepted the invitations, which were sent, as far as 
could be ascertained, to every minister of every denomination of 
Christians in the United Kingdom. However, upwards of 700 
nonconformist ministers assembled, and, after listening to the state- 
ments submitted to them by some of the leading members of the 
league, passed resolutions strongly condemnatory of the tax on corn. 
This meeting had a double advantage. It procured a condemnation 
of the corn-tax which carried with it no inconsiderable weight, and 
it furnished the league ■with an opportunity of indoctrinating with 
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the principles of free trade upwards of 700 men of education and 
intelligence from all parts of the kingdom, who would thus bo 
enabled and stimulated to diffuse those principles. The accession 
of Sir E. Peel to office did not discourage the free-traders. They 
soon saw that they had in him a minister who took very enlightened 
views of all financial questions. They could not help contrasting the 
mastery he possessed of alt the bearings of the question with the 
Ignorance respecting it that had been manifested by his predecessor; 
and they hoped that by carrying on their agitation vigorously they 
would make him see the necessity of yielding on this question, as 
he had yielded on that of Catholic emancipation. These hopes were 
strengthened by the corresponding fears and jealousies of the more 
extreme protectionists, who, after the first burst of exultation on the 
overthrow of tho Whig administration, began to suspect that their 
champion would turn out to be their betrayer. The free-traders 
resolved to carry on thoir agitation more actively than ever. More 
funds were requited for it; and in order to obtain them it was resolved 
that recourse should be had to a great anti-corn-law bazaar, which was 
held in the Theatre Eoyal, Manchester, at the beginning of the year 
1842, and produced a clear profit of about ten thousand pounds. 
An anti-corn-law conference was appointed to sit in Palace- 
yard through a great part of tho session, watching with intense 
interest tho proceedings of parliament, lending its aid in every 
possible way in support of tho various free-trade motions that 
were submitted to the legislature, sending deputations to those 
ministers whose official positions imposed on them the duty of 
receiving representations on tho subject, and superintending tho 
progress of the agitation both in parliament and out of doors. 

The 30th of January, 1843, witnessed the opening of a new 
and more substantial free-trade hall in the place of the temporary 
building which had been destroyed by fire. It was at once 
put into frequent requisition. Banquets, meetings, and conferences 
designed to promote the cause of free trade were held in it, and 
attended by thousands, not only of the citizens of Mancherier, but 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding towns and villages, which the 
railroads recently constructed were now beginning to bring into 
closer connection with the cotton metropolis. In London the league 
could not procure a room large enough to contain the multitudes 
who flocked to their meetings, attracted chiefly by the eloquence of 
Mr, Cobden and Mr. Bright, now actively associated with him in the 
advocacy of free trade. Exeter Hall was applied for, but refused. 
Drury-lane Theatre was encao'ed for one day of each week in Lent, 
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during which the performances at the theatres were prohibited. 
Crowded and enthusiastic audiences assembled within its walk, and 
were addressed by Messrs. Cobden and Bright, and other leaders of 
the agitation. But they were soon driven from this refuge, in con- 
sequence of the interference of the proprietors of the theatre, who 
prevented Mr. Macready, the lessee, from allowing it to be used for 
political purposes. 

Meanwhile the agitation was passing through a new phase. 
Emboldened by the success which had hitherto attended their 
efforts, the council of the league resolved to carry the war more 
vigorously into the enemy’s camp. In pursuance of this resolution, 
they appointed meetings to bo held in the very strongholds of pro- 
tection, at Bedford, at Pennenden Heath near Maidstone, at Carlisle, 
and many other places. In vain did the champions of protection 
make feeble efforts to withstand them at these assemblies. Neither 
their clamours nor their arguments availed anything against the 
powerful reasonings and persuasive eloquence of the free-traders. 
Mr. Cobden attended no fewer than twenty-nine great country 
meetings, at all of which he was triumphantly successful. But the 
protectionists, though beaten at every public meeting, and worsted 
in every discussion, could still boast that they possessed an over- 
whelming majority in the reprc.sentativ6 body, determined, come 
what might, to maintain protection, and ft seemed only too likely, 
considering the ascendancy enjoyed by the landlord interest, that 
the struggle would bo maintained for many years. The free-trade 
party in the House of Commons, though reinforced by the addition 
to its ranks of 35 members, could still only muster about 125, 
against 533 on whose support their opponents could reckon. Dis- 
passionate men saw that many efforts must still bo made, and that 
many years would probably elapse, before such a minority could be 
converted into a majority. The loaders -of the league were, however, 
by no means disheartened, and braced themselves up for re- 
newed exertions. Twelve or fourteen lecturers were now hard at 
work. Cobden and Bright were ubiquitous, holding meetings, and 
carrying all before them wherever they went. Tracts, pamphlets, 
placards, anti-corn-law wafers, were all diligently employed in the 
work of proselytism. A new iiaper, called the League, published 
weekly, took the place of the fortnightly Anti-Bread-Tax Circular. 
Covent-garden Theatre was engaged for fifty nights, at an expense 
of three thousand pounds. Fifty thousand pounds had already 
been subscribed and expended, and it was resolved that an addi- 
tional sum pf 100,0001. should at once be raised, to carry on the war 
against protection. 
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Meanwhile this league was continually gaining strength, throng 
tbhe accession to its ranks of men occupying high positions, and 
remarkable for their caution. Mr. S. Jones Loyd, now Lord 
Oyerstone, openly avowed himself a convert to free-trade prin- 
ciples, joined the league, and sent a contribution of 60i. Earl 
Fitzwilliam attended a great free-trade meeting at Doncaster, 
where, standing side by side with Cobden and Bright, he spoke 
strongly and ably against the corn-laws. In London, Mr. Baring, 
though supported by the whole mfluence of the government, 
was defeated in a contest for the city by the free-trade candidate, 
Mr. Pattisoii. In the old cathedral city of Durham Mr. Bright, 
though a Quaker, had heen elected its representative, the Dean, 
Dr. Waddington, bravely voting for him. On the 18th of November 
the Tunes gave a testimony in favour of the growing weight and 
influence of the league, all the more valuable because it was 
reluctantly and grudgingly given. 

At the commencement of the year 1814, the Marquis of 
Westminster, the wealthiest nobleman in England, addressed a 
letter to Mr, George Wilson, chairman of the league, in which 
he announced his intention to contribute the sum of 600f. to 
the fimds of the league. Lord Morpeth, who since {he fall of 
Lord Melbourne's administration, of which he had been a member, 
had lived in retirement, and who had hitherto been regarded 
as an opponent of the free-trade party, attended a great meeting 
of that party at Wakefield; whcie ho spoke in such a manner 
as to show that he was almost a free-trader, and to draw forth 
the warm and enthusiastic, applause of an assembly devoted to 
that cause. But while the league was receiving these important 
accessions to its ranks, the ministry showed no disposition to 
yield, nor did the largo party which sat behind them in the House 
of Commons. On the contrary, both in parliament and elsewhere, 
they took every opportumty of dilating on the prosperity which 
the country enjoyed as a proof that the policy they had determined 
to adopt was answering the expectations they had formed of it ; and 
the prime minister could exclaim, amidst the approving shouts of 
his delighted followers, “ The ciiperience we have had of the present 
law has not shaken my preference for a graduated duty; and 
although I consider it inconsistent with my duty to make engage- 
ments for adherence to existing laws, under all circumstances, in 
order to concihate support, I can say that the government have 
never contemplated, and do not contemplate, any alterations of the 
existing law.” This declaration, intended to allay the suspicions 
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and jealousies of the more ardent protectionists, also served to an- 
nounce to members of the league that they must expect nothing 
from the present government. The work of instructing the people 
on the question of free-trade had been pretty effectually carried out ; 
but the not less necessary work of revising the electoral lists had 
been neglected. 

Sir E. Peel, when out of ofacc, had said to his party, “ Eegister, 
register, register ! ” and his followers, by adopting that advice had 
been enabled to defeat the Whigs and force him into office ; and now 
the league was raising the cry, with still greater effect ; and Mr. 
Oobden added to it another, “ Qualify, qualify, qualify ! ” He pointed 
out to the free-traders that by investing their money in land, mstead 
of putting it in the savings-bank, they tvould place it where it would 
be perfectly secure, where it might be recovered whenever wanted, 
where it would yield interest, and confer the franchise ; and in the 
same way, if they wanted to give a “ nest-egg ” to their children, 
they might, by giving it in the shape of a piece of land, confer on 
them a vote, which they might use to defend themselves and their 
children from political oiipressiou. 

Such was the state of the anti-corn-law agitation at the close of 
the year 1844 : much had been already done ; much also remained 
to be effected. When the session of 181-5 opened, there sat, as before, 
the serried ranks of the protectionists, distrusting their leader, but 
unable to find another. And with all the labours of the league, 
with all its diligence in instructing, in qualifying, or registering 
voters, it seemed as though many years must still elapse belore that 
strong party could be broken up, and the protection it maintained 
be swept away. Still the league showed no signs of discouragement. 
Before parliament assembled, a great meeting was held at Covent- 
garden, for the purpose of making known to its members and to tho 
country generally the manner m which it was intended that the 
anti-corn-law agitation should be conducted during tho year 1845. 
It was one striking characteristic of this agitation that there was no 
secrecy or concealment about it. The leaguers were no conspirators ; 
the object at which they aimed, and the means by which they hoped 
to accomplish it, were fully and publicly proclaimed. The pro- 
ceedings of this formidable body were such as could only be 
carried on in a country long habituated to freedom. But now 
they had begun to change their character. The meetings were 
no longer for the diffusion of information on the advantages 
of free trade; they were strictly business meetings, having for 
their object to carry into effect the plans which had been 
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devised, and to induce those who attended them, and those who 
read the reports of them, to proceed at once themselves, and to urge 
as many of their friends as they could influence, to qualify them- 
selves as voters by purchasing forty-shilling freeholds. The work 
of removing the ignorance that still remained with regard to tho 
question, and of answering objections, was not neglected ; but the 
principal aim of tho league now was to place the largest possible 
number of free-traders on the electoral register. 

The budget of this year afforded much more satisfaction to free- 
traders than to protectionists Even those parts of it which the 
free-traders disliked, such as the retention of the duties on com 
and the differential duties on sugar, were apologised for, as 
special and temporary exceptions to the principle of free trade, 
rendered necessary by peculiar circumstances. At a meeting 
held in Covent-garden Theatre on the evening of the 19th of 
February, this free-trade character of the budget was dwelt on 
with much complacency and satisfaction, as a proof of the progress 
that the principles of freo-tiado were making. At this meeting, 
also, the pecuniary history of the league was thus related by Mr. 
Bright ; — 

“ In the year 1839 wo first asked for subscriptions, and 5000?. 
was given. In 184.0 we asked for more, and between 7000?. and 
8000?. was subscribed. In 1841 we held the great conference at 
Manchester, at which upwards of 700 ministers of religion attended. 
In 1842 we had our groat bazaar in Manchester, from which 10,000?. 
was realized. In 1813 we asked for 50,000?., and got it. In 1844 
wo called for 100,000?., and between 80,000?. and 90,000?. has been 
paid m, besides what will be received from tho bazaar to be hold 
in May. This year is yet young, hut we have not been idle. We 
have asked our free-trade friends in the northcni counties to con- 
vert some of their property, so as to ho able to defend their rights 
and properties at tho hustings. This has been done, and it now 
appears that, at the recommendation of the council of the league, 
our friends in Lancashire, Cheshire, and Yorkshire have invested 
a sum of not loss than 250,000?. in the purchase of county quali- 
fications.” 

Tho bazaar alluded to was held in London at the appointed 
time. Great preparations had been made for it, sanguine expecta- 
tions were entertained respecting it, and much interest was taken 
in it. No such bazaar was ever held in the world before. More 
chan 20,000?. was realized in admissions and sales, besides 5000?. 
given in direct contributions. It was followed at a later period of 
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the year by another bazaar in Manchester. Meanwhile, parliament, 
as we have seen, was engaged in repeated discussions on the question 
of free trade in various ways, but without any definite result. The 
weather seemed to give promise of an abundant harvest ; and Peel, 
suspected by the ultrarprotectionists, but zealously supported by the 
more sensible and liberal portion of the conservative party, stood by 
his free-trade measures and his modified sliding scale, and seemed 
likely to remain at the head of affairs, carrying out this policy, for 
some years to come. Before the close of the year, the league 
succeeded in collecting 17,000/. in addition to the 100,000/. it had 
proposed to taise. 

And now there came heavy rains. At first it was hoped that the 
moisture would swell the grain, and cause the harvest to be more 
abundant ; but they continued all through August and with little 
intermission through Septcmlier. Still it was hoped that, after all, 
things were not so b.id as they seemed to be. It was not till the 
middle of October had arrived that it Ixigaii to bo generally admitted 
that there was a great failure in the wheat crops. 

But the rain, which had done this direful mischief in England, 
had produced far more serious consequone.es in Ireland. Wo need 
not hero repeat the talc of tho rotting of tho potatoes, and the con- 
sequent imminence of famiiio in that unhappy country. Siihscrip- 
tioiis wore promptly entered into in various parts of the kingdom 
to alleviate the distress caused by this terrible visitation. But 
what could private liberality do to relievo a starving nation ? The 
Icagfte at once demanded an order in council for the free admission 
of gram. Tho cry thus raised was taken up by thousands who had 
hitherto held themselves aloof from tho agitation, and by some who 
up to this time liad been reckoned among its stanchest opponents. 
The cabinet, as we have seen, was deliberating, hut could not como 
to any resolution. But the course of events would not wait for 
their decision. While tho ministry was doing nothing, famine was 
stalldng on in Ireland. While Peel was hesitating, Lord J. Bussell 
was acting promptly and decisively. On the 22nd of November he 
published the celebrated letter at Edinburgh, which we have 
already referred to. Two days after its publication, Lord Morpeth 
announced that he had made up his mind to cast in his lot with the 
free-traders. On the dtli of December the Times, in a leading article 
— the first line of which, “ The doom of the corn-laws is scaled,” 
went through the empire like an electric shock — announced that the 
cabinet had decided on proposing a measure for the repeal of tho 
corn-laws, which would he introduced in the House of Lords by tho 
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Duke of Wellington, and by Sir R. Peel in the other House. This 
statement was denounced by the Standard as an “ atrocious fabrica- 
tion ; ” but it was so completely in accordance with the fears of one 
party, and the calculations of the other, that, it obtained general 
credit, and was immediately followed by a great reduction in the 
price of corn. 

While Lord J. llusscll was labouring to construct his adminis- 
tration, the league was not idle. It was still doubtful whether, 
with all the assistance that Peel and Wellington were prepared to 
give him, ho would be able to carry tho repeal of the corn-laws 
against the large protectionist majority of tho House of Commons, 
or to force it on the acceptance of tho reluctant lords. It was quite 
certain that ho could not succeed nule.ss well backed out of doors. 
It was felt, therefore, that this was no time for tho friend.s of free 
trade to put off their armour. AH now evidently depended on the 
exertions put forth at this critical moment. Seventy of the largest 
contributors to the funds of the league on former occasions were 
convened in the league rooms on tho 13th of December, and resolved 
that an appeal should bo made to the public for 250,0001. ' 

Tho session of 1846 commenced on the 11th of January, and was 
opened by tho queen in jiorsoii. The speech from the throne dwelt 
on the success which had attended the removal of restrictive duties, 
and suggested that the same policy should bo carried further, with- 
out touching more directly on tho vexed question of the corn-laws. 
Ministers were anxious to avoid all prematuro discussion of that 
important question, and to bring forward tho measures by which 
they proposed to deal with it with the least possible delay. But 
Lord r. Egerton and Mr. Beckett Denison, tho mover and tho 
seconder of the address, could hardly pass by in sihiuco a topic 
which was uppermost m the thoughts of all those m whose presence 
they spoke. Both candidly admitted that their opinions on this 
question had undergone a great change. Then came the turn 
of Sir R. Peel. Ho rose, amidst tho mournful silence of his 
own supporters and tho triumphant cheers of the opposition, to 
announce that his opinions in reference to tho corn-laws had under- 
gone an entire chaugc, and that the force of events had brought 
him to the conviction that the protection he had so long supported 
must be at once relinquished. Ho had now to employ tho argu- 
ments which had been so often put forward by the free-traders, 
and which he himself had so often combated. The House was of 
course quite prepared for the avowal of a change of opim'on, which 
was already a matter of notoriety. Nevertheless, when it came, it 
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was received by both sides as if it had been altogether unexpected. 
It IS impossible adequately to depict the rage and indignation of 
the majonty of those who had put their trust in him as their 
champion against all comers, or the triumph of the free-traders when 
they heard their own arguments ably reproduced and admirably 
put to the House by the most formidable opponent of their views, 
and the last possible defender of the system they had combined 
to overthrow. It must be confessed that the old supporters of 
Sir Eobert had some grounds for their complaints. lie had not 
taken them sufficiently into his confidence ; he had expected them 
to follow him in his changes of opinion without acquainting them 
with the reasons by which he had himself been brought to feel the 
necessity of these changes. But this was not the fault of the man, 
but rather of his character and temperament. Though so copious, 
fluent, and self-possessed a public speaker, ho was naturally taciturn 
and shy ; and these constitutional defects prevented him from 
taldng council with his supporters, and giving them the explana- 
tions they were entitled to expect from their leader. 

After reading various communications, showing the extent to 
which the potato disease prevailed, and the necessity of providing 
at once against the imminent danger of famine, Sir E. Peel sat 
down. Then Lord J. Ilussoll rose and gave a full explanation of 
the course he had adopted during the late ministerial crisis, and of 
the cause of his failure to form a ministry. He was followed by 
Mr. Disraeli, the fittest man in the House to give utterance to the 
feelings of rage and indignation that were boiling in the hearts of 
the protectionists, who not unnaturally considered that they had 
been basely and unworthily betrayed by their ehosen champion. 
Hitherto ho had borne a name not wholly unknown in the walks of 
literature. He was the writer of novels remarkable for a wild 
exuberance of fancy, and for the eccentric character of the political 
doctrines they aimed at inculcating; he had delivered speeches 
sparkling with wit, and edged with trenchant sarcasm ; yet up to 
this moment ho had not obtained any commanding position in the 
House and in the country. His time was now come. In the whole 
of the groat body of protectionists, which, after all the defections it 
had suffered, was still the strongest party in the House, not one 
was to bo found who could give voice like him to the passions by 
which his party was agitated, or inflict such fierce vengeance on 
the man whom they regarded as their betrayer. This he did 
effectually ; and from that moment he stood forth, in the eyes of 
parliament and of the countiy, as the real standard-bearer, abont 
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•whom, not without some repugnance and reluctance, the protec- 
tionists rallied. 

On the 27th of January, the prime minister came forward to 
explain his financial plans, which, as was already known, were to 
include those alterations that ho proposed to make in the’ duties on 
com, as well as a measure for their ultimate and not very distant 
repeal. He announced his intention to abandon the sliding scale 
entirely ; to impose a fixed duty of ton shillings the (luarter on corn; 
when the price of it was forty-eight shillings per quarter to reduce 
that duty by one shilling lor every shilling of rise in price till it 
reached fifty-three shillings a quarter, when the duty should be 
four shillings. This was to contiiiuo for three years, at the expira- 
tion of which period the duty was to be finally abolished in order 
to compensate the agriculturists for the lo.ss that those changes 
would occasion. Sir Ilobcrt proposed to lighten some of the bur- 
dens with which they wore at pre.sent loaded. This plan was not 
likely to satisfy the league, — indeed it could hardly have satisfied 
Sir Eobert himself ; but he probably felt that while he was hound 
by his convictions to carry out the principles of free trade, he was 
also hound to maintain tho revenue, and to use his best endeavours 
to obtain the most favourable terms possible for tho agricultural 
interest, which had brought him into power under expectations 
which ho now felt himself compelled to disappoint. 

A long and desultory discussion took place on the proposal 
placed before tho House, and continued till midnight, when it was 
arranged that the committee should sit again on the 9th of 
February, with the understanding that the question placed before 
the House by tbo bon. baronet at the head of the ministry would 
then he fully debated. Mr. Miles proposed that tho House resolve 
itself into committee on that day six mouths, thus fairly engaging 
the conflict between the protectionists and tho free-traders. 

The issue which the amendment raised was unfortunate and 
ill-chosen. It was in effect to say that the House would hot comply 
with those recommendations of the queen’s speech which in the 
address it had promised to carry out, and that it would refuse so 
much as even to entoitain, not only the proposed alteration of the 
corn-laws, but the relaxations and reductions of duties which by 
general consent experience had already proved to be attended with 
great advantage. However, for twelve long nights the debate was 
carried on. At length, on tho 27th of February, the division took 
place, and ministers triumphed by a majority of ninety-seven. Wc 
do not propose to give any account of this monster debate, the 
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merits of which were by no means equal to its duration ; for it was 
chiefly made up of attacks on and apologies for the conduct of the 
government ; a very small portion indeed of it being devoted to the 
narrow issue which the amendment raised. 

On the 2nd of March the ministerial plan went through the 
ordeal of a free-trade attack. Mr. Vilhers proposed an amendment, 
the object of which was to dispense with tho three years’ interval 
between the condemnation of the corn laws and their final repeal. 
In the previous discussion the government had been enabled to 
defend the protectionists through the assistance they had received 
from tho free-traders, and now tlicy had to fight tho free-traders 
with tho assistance of the protectionists. Mr. Villiers had very 
strong reasons to urge in favour of liis motion. It was known that 
as early as the 1st of November, 18-15, in view of the distress then 
impending over this country, and still more threateningly over 
Ireland, the premier himself had proposed a temporary suspension 
of the corn-laws, which on his own admission would have been a 
virtual abolition of them. He could not deny that since he brought 
forward that proposal, tho distress which prompted him to make it 
had not abated, and the prospects of the country had not improved. 
Why, then, should he re.sist an amendment so much in accordance 
with lus own views and opinions? The protectionists themselves 
had over and over again said that they preferred immediate repeal, 
which would lot them know the worst, to the state of suspense and 
uncertainty in which they had so long been kept. On the other 
haud, the leader of the opposition had distinctly expressed his 
opinion in favour of immediate repeal. Delay would aggravate 
the difficulties of the proposed change; for delay would keep up 
among the agriculturists .a hope that jirotection might after all be 
retained, and thus prevent them from making tho preparations for 
meeting the altered circumstances in which repeal would place them. 
For the sake of tho people immediato repeal was greatly and mani- 
festly desirable There had been a deficient harvest in most 
countries. Already corn destined for this country had found a 
market at Antwerp, It was quite possible that there might bo a 
series of deficient harvests both here and on tho Continent, in 
which case the proposed duty of four shillings might prevent a 
great quantity of corn needed for the relief of this country from 
being imported. Lastly, he referred to a solemn pledge, by which 
Mr. Cobden and the other leaders of the league had bound them- 
selves to dissolve that body the moment that the abolition of tho 
corn-laws was secured, but to keep it in activity until success had 
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finally cro'wned their efforts. He therefore strongly urged the 
desirableness of a total and immediate repeal of the corn-laws, in 
order to put an end to the oxietenco of a body so formidable as the 
league, which, thougli established for the attainment of great and 
beneficial ends, was pregnant with danger to the state. On this 
question Lord J. Eussell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Waltloy, and several other 
free-traders, declared that, though preferring total and immediate 
repeal, they thought it their duty to give their support to the 
government; which, after a debate extending over two nights, 
triumphed on a division by a majority of 187 

The whole interest of jiarliamcnt and the nation tlirougliont 
this session was so coiiccntralcd on this great question, that it was 
difficult to obtain duo atlention to subjects of great but less jiressing 
importance. Every artifice of delay was employed by the more 
violent opponents of free trade. Sir liobert now underwent a not 
altogether undc.scrvcd retribution for the encouragement ho had 
given to the factious opposition offered to the lioforni Bill. But 
while thus suffering the pumshinont due to past jiolitieal errors, ho 
nobly redeemed tliein by the patience and the wondoiful command of 
temper and courtesy ho di.sjilayal under the most galling provoca- 
tions. He so fmnkly and clioerfiilly admitted liis own errors; he 
shoned such a mastery of every principle and every detail of tho 
measure under discussion; he displajcd so strong a desire topiut 
tho best possible construction on tho motivc.s of Ins adver.sarics ; he 
was so anxious to seize every opportunity of giving the honour of 
the great reform ho was engaged in carrying out to those to whom 
it was due — and esiiecially to Mr. Cobden ; he mnnifesti'd such 
evident indifference to power and office ; that his chan.ge of ojiimon 
served to raise hmi immeasurably in the eyes of all candid and 
unprejudiced men throughout tho country, and nowhere more so 
than in the House of Commons, through which the measure passed 
by a majority of 98. 

The bill was then earned up to tho House of Lords. It was 
certain to meet with a strong opposition in an assembly which 
probably did not number among its members more than five or six 
really convinced free-traders. No fewer than fifty -three lords took 
part in the discussion of the question. Lords Stanley and Ashburton 
led the opposition to tho bill; Lords Brougham, Grey, Clarendon, 
and Lansdowne were foremost among its supporters, but the immense 
influence which the Duke of Wellington enjoyed in the House, and 
the earnest support ho gave to the bill, induced the greater number 
of their lordships either to give it their vote, or to abstain from 
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opposing it. He grounded the support he gave to it on the duty 
and gratitude he owed to the crown ; on the recommendation of the 
measure in the queen’s speech ; on the impolicy of putting the House 
of Lords in opposition to the two other branches of the legislature ; 
and on the danger of forcing a dissolution of parliament under 
existing circumstances. Into the merits of the bill itself he did not 
enter. Probably he regarded it as an inevitable evil, and as such 
accepted it. He and the lords who gave him their confidence had 
learnt a lesson from the Reform Bill that they were not likely to 
forget. His jirudent counsels prevailed, and the second reading of 
the bill, which practically settled the question, was carried by a 
majority of 47. 

Sir R. Peel’s financial measures included many farther reductions 
of customs duties. To some of these strong oppo.sition was offered, 
especially to the lowering of the dutic.s on hops and timber ; but 
the government succeeded in carrying all its proposals. 

The increasing dastrcs,s of Ireland was attended by an increase 
of those crimes of violence with which almost every page in the 
history of that country is more or less stained. The number of 
these offences in 1844 was 1495 ; in 1845 it had risen to 3642, and 
was still increasing. Under such circumstances it was the clear 
<luty of the government to ask parliament for additional repressive 
powers. A bill was prepared empowering the Lord Lieutenant to 
proclaim any district in which many murders and other crimes of 
violence had been committed, to appoint stipendiary magistrates and 
increase the police force, which was authorized to search inns and 
taverns, and apprehend persons out of their houses between sunset 
and sunrise. It was introduced into the House of Lords, and passed 
there without difficulty. In the House of Commons it encountered 
a strenuous opposition. Even tho first reading, which by almost 
invariable custom is accorded as a matter of course to all bills 
coming down from the House of Lords, was contested, but carried 
by a majority of 49 votes, the protectionists supporting the govern- 
ment. A long interval was allowed to elapse before anything farther 
was done in the matter, and the motion for the second reading 
was not brought forward till the 9th of June. Lord G. Bentinck 
declared that ho was an advocate for protection to the British 
farmer, but not to the Irish murderer ; and that, though he 
re garded the measure as unconstitutional in many of its provisions, ho 
would have supported it if he had not considered himself as released 
from all obligation to do so by the conduct of the ministers. 
The charges made by Lord G. Bentinck in the early part of the 
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debate Tfere reiterated and reinforced by Mr. Disraeli towards 
the close of it, and were ably answered by Sir E. Peel. A few 
calm words from Mr. Cobden, announcing that, although he would 
vote with the protectionists, he entirely disapproved of, and 
separated himself from, all participation in their attacks on Sir 
K. Peel, closed the debate on the evening of the 2Cth of June. 
On the division the numbers were — 

For the second reading 219 

Against . .. 292 

Majority against the government ... . 73 

This vote involved the overthrow of the government of Sir E. 
Peel. There can be no doubt that he must have been rejoiced to 
be released from the situation ho occupied. The liihours he had 
undergone, the bitter reproaches with which he had been loaded by 
his former supporters, had told on his constitution, llis eye had 
lost its brightness, and his step its accustomed firmness ; a ring of 
melancholy was distiiigul.'ihable in the tones of his voice. He was 
weary of the strife. Of the emoluments of office ho had always 
been independent and carelc.ss. In fact, the expenditure that his 
office caused him to make probably exceeded the amount of his 
official salary. Ho was conscious, too, of having rendered to 
his country a great service; and he know that the enthusiastic 
cheers with which ho was greeted as he qmttcd the House of 
Commons after his defeat would find an echo in the hearts of 
the great majority of his countrymen in every j:art of the empire. 
Above all, he was a man whose taste and character led him to find 
his chief happiness in the bosom of his family, and ho rejoiced in 
an event which enabled him to enjoy these private and domestic 
pleasures, of which tho all-ongi-ossing duties of his office had to a 
great extent deprived him. He ivas fortunate in the opportuneness 
of his political demise. On tho very evening of his defeat the corn 
bill passed the House of Lords. About the same time bo received 
the gratifying intelligence that the Oregon dispute with the United 
States of America had been satisfactorily settled. It now only re- 
mained to announce formally to the two Houses the resignation 
which, as a matter of course, must follow such a defeat as the 
government had undergone. This announcement was made on 
the 29th of June. The Duke of Wellington in the House of 
Lords, and Sir E. Peel in the House of Commons, stated that 
the resignation of the cabinet had been accepted by the queen, 
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and that Lord J. Eussell had been commanded by her Majesty to 
form a new administration. The Duke of Wellington confined 
himself to a simple statement of the fact of the retirement from 
ofScG of himself and his colleagues in the ministry, and with* pro- 
posing that the Lords should continue to sit, but only for the 
transaction of pressing and necessary business, until the new 
cabinet had entered upon its duties. Sir E. Peel spoke at some 
length in abdicating lua position not only as prime minister, but 
as the leader of a great party. In doing so, ho briefly reviewed 
the important questions which ho had been called on to deal 
with. He congratulated himself and the House on the results 
he had been enabled to achieve, and thanked those who had so 
strongly opposed him for having loyally accepted the decision of 
parliament on measures which they were fully entitled to censure 
and combat. He stated that whatever merit might attach to the 
measures he had introduced, did not belong to him, but ought to 
be attached to the name of the man whoso puie motives, inde- 
fatigable energy, unpretending and unadorned eloquence, had forced 
them all to listen to him — the name of Eichaed Cobden. 

He thus concluded his address: “In quitting power I shall 
leave behind a name severely blamed, I fear, by many men, who, 
without any personal interest, but only with a view to the public 
good, will bitterly deplore the rupture of party ties, from a belief 
that fidelity to party engagements and the maintenance of great 
parties are powerful and essential means of government; that I 
shall also bo blamed by others, who, without personal interest, 
adhere to the principle of protection, which they regard as neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country ; that I shall leavo a name 
detested by all monopolists, who, from less honourable motives, 
claim a protection by which they largely profit; but I shall, 
perhaps, leave a name w'hich will sometimes be pronounced with 
expressions of good-will by tho.so whoso lot in this world is to 
labour, who in the sweat of their brow eat their daily bread, and 
who may remember mo when they renew their strength by food at 
once abundant and untaxed, and which will be tho better relished 
because no longer embittered by any feeling of injustice.” 

He resumed his seat amidst the loudest applause from all side.s 
of the House, again and again repeated. When he loft Westminster 
Hall, a vast multitude filled the street. Every head was bared, tlie 
crowd made way for him, and many accompanied him in respectful 
silence to the door of his house. There were at that moment two 
men who occupied a higher place in the esteem and affection of 
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their countrymon than had ever been accorded to any statesmen 
before them. These two men weie Eobeiit Peel and Eiohaep 
O oBDEN. If anything could increase the feeling of respect with 
which the former was regarded, it was the announcement that he 
had refused for himself and his family any title or other public 
acknowledgment of his great sorvices. 

Tho formation of a new administration was confided to Lord J. 
Kussell, and as the course winch had been followed by Sir E. Peel 
had completely broken up the conservative party, no regularly 
organized oppo.sition existed either in p.ailianiciit or in the country. 
The members of tho House of Commons who had accepted office 
under the new administration wore re-olccted without opposition, 
and appeared in their places when parliament reassembled on the 
16th of July. 

Meanwhile starvation and crime in Ireland were continuing to 
increase with frightful rapidity. Fifty-eight districts were pro- 
claimed by the lord-lieutenant to be in a state of distress; and 
distress was a word that was far from adoijuately expressing the 
frightful reality. In the district of 8kiherecn alone, out of 62,000 
inhabitants, 5000 died in three months, and 15,000 could not tell 
in the morning where to look for the food required for the day. 
At' Bantry there wore forty verdicts of “ died from starvation ” given 
at inquests held at tho same time. In other parts of Ireland tho 
deaths were so numerous that the coroners were unable to hold tho 
inquests that were required. In some cases the wretched peasants 
wounded the cattle they mot, and sucked their blood to assuage 
their liuiiger. Under such circumstances, it seemed to bo a duty 
incumbent on the government to endeavour to provide extraordinary 
means for tho repression of the crimes of lawless violence which 
this state of things engendered, and which fearfully aggravated tho 
calamities of Ireland. Therefore, though they had obtained office 
by voting again.st the Irish Arms Bill, they found themselves 
obliged to reproduce it. At tho same time they earnestly entreated 
the House not to judge the policy they intended to pursue towards 
Ireland by this bill. Finding the objection entertained to some of 
its provisions to bo very strong. Lord J. Eussell agreed to strike out 
of it three or four clauses which he had himself condemned when tho 
measure was brought forward by his predecessors, and the bill was 
ultimately withdrawn in deference to tho strong feeling that 
prevailed against it in the House, and especially among tho 
supporters of the government. 

Parliament reassembled on the 19tli of January, and on the 25th 
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of that month Lord J. Eussell explained at great length the plans 
proposed by the gov&nment for meeting the terrible distress that 
prevailed in Ireland. Largo sums were to be expended in giving 
employment and wages to the suffering L-ish ; and a poor-law was 
brought forward, based on the same general principles as the 
English law, but having some new features introduced into it, 
which the experience of the working of the poor-law in England 
had suggested, or the peculiar circumstances ' and condition of 
Ireland rendered necessary. All parties displayed a humane and 
patriotic eagerness to relieve the sufferings of the Irish. A bill was 
introduced by Lord G. Bentinck for a grant of 16,000,0001., to be 
expended in the construction of Irish railways. This gigantic 
scheme was opposed by the government, and rejected by the House ; 
but the government introduced another bill, by which it was to be 
empowered to make advances to Irish railway companies ; though 
strongly opposed by Sir B. Peel, Mr. Goulburn, and Sir W. Moles- 
worth, it was read a second time by 175 to 62, and accepted by both 
Houses. Measures wore also adopted for the purpose of facilitating 
emigration fiom Ireland to the colonies: and the government 
proposed to meet the Irish distress by a temporary suspension of 
the corn-laws and the navigation-laws, so far as they affected tho 
importation of corn. Before they decided on this course, they had 
very anxiously considered whether it would not be better at once 
to abolish the.se laws, instead of merely suspending them ; and had 
adopted the latter course m order to disarm as much as possible tho 
oppo.sition which the abolition would have excited, and to procure 
tho adoption with the least possible delay of measures urgently 
required for the relief of tho starving Irish. They passed rapidly 
through tho legislature, and were speedily brought into operation. 
They were closely followed by tho government plan for the modifi- 
cation of the duties on sugar and rum, with a view to compensate 
in some degree the West-India proprietors for the immediate loss 
which was likely to follow tho abolition of the differential duties 
on sugars. The proposal, after some discussion in the Commons, 
and still more m tho Lords, was finally adopted- without any 
change. 

The government followed the example which their predecessors 
had set thenj, of bringing forward the annual financial statement 
at an early period of the session. It was made on the 22nd of 
February. After going through the various items of the revenue, 
the chancellor of the exchequer calculated that it would amount 
for the year to 52,065,000?. On the other hand the estimated 
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■expenditure would be augmented by the increase of the navy and 
the money that must be spent on our naval stations in consequence 
of the changes made in modern warfare by the employment of 
steam power, amounting to 51,570,0001. ; but this, he said, did not 
include the extraordinary expenditure caused by the famine in 
Ireland, which ho estimated at the enormous sum of 8,000,0001. 
sterling, in addition to a sum of 2,000,000/. that had to be advanced, 
making a total expenditure on Irish distress of 10,000,0001. 

This sum was borrowed at 31. 7i. 6'1. per cent. In order to hasten 
its payment into the treasury, which had been nearly emptied by 
the demands made on it, the chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
and carried motions for giving a discount of 6 per cent, to those 
contributors who should pay their contributions into the Bank of 
England before the 18th of June, and 4 per cent, to those who 
should pay them before the 10th of September. A motion made by 
Mr. Eicardo on the 9th of February, for the appomlmont of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the navigation laws, was supported by Mr. 
M. Gibson and Lord J. Eusscll on behalf of the government, and by 
Sir E. Peel, and, notwithstanding the opposition of the protec- 
tionists, carried by a majority of ninety-four. 

Among the more important bills introduced in the course of this 
session was one for the shortening of the hours of labour in factories, 
proposed by Mr. Fielden, member for Oldham, and a veiy large 
manufacturer. In asking leave to bring in the bill ho stated that 
Ills object was to limit the labour of young people between the ages 
of thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a day, allowing two hours 
out of the twelve for meals , that is, to ten hours of actual work per 
day for five days in the week, and eight hours on Saturdays. Ho 
proposed to carry out this alteration by restricting the hours of 
actual labour to sixty-threc hours in the week until the 1st of May, 
1848, and after that date to fifty-eight hours in the week ; and he 
farther proposed that the same restriction should apply to females 
above eighteen years of age. 

The government decided to make this bill an open question. 
Lord J. Eussell observed, in the course of the debate on the second 
reading, that the propriety of parliamentary interference hod 
already been decided, for parliament had interfered. It was, 
therefore, now only a question of the degree and extent to which 
parliament should carry its interference. Mr. Eoebuck and others 
contended that the sliortening of the duration of the hours of labour 
must be attended by a diminution of wages; but it was at once 
replied, that the operatives were quite ready to run that risk in. 
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order to bbtaiti the desired relaxation. Eventually the bill rvas 
read a second time by a majority of 195 to 87. When it came into 
committee, Mr. Bickham Escott attempted to defeat it by moving 
that the House should go into committee that day six months, thus 
renewing the discussion which had already taken place on the 
second reading. Mr. Brotherton, the member for Salford, carried 
the sympathies of almost every member of the House with him, 
when, in simple but forcible language, he described the weariness 
of toil ho had endured when a boy working in a factory, and the 
resolution ho then formed, and to which be still adhered, to en- 
deavour to obtain shorter time for the boys who should come after 
him. Sir J. Graham urged that the question was not whether 
women should bo forced to work twelve hours a day, but whether 
industrious men should be restrained from working twelve hours a 
day if they desired to do so. Sir Kobert Peel argued against the 
bill on the ground that it was not for the interest of the working 
classes themselves that the restrictions it proposed should bo 
adopted. 

Notwithstanding the high authority and forcible argxunents of 
many of those who opposed the bill, its advocates triumphed on a 
division by 190 to lUO. It was a ca.se m which the foobngs and 
sympathies of the House triumphed over the cold principles of 
]iolitical economy, and caused them to listen to the promptings 
of their hearts rather than to the dictates of their understandings. 
StiU the progress of the measure was resisted step by step, but it 
was carried through all its stages unimpaired in its efBciency. The 
ten-hours provision w'as sustained in spite of the opinion expressed 
by Lord J. Bussell, and others who, like him, were friendly to the 
principle of shortening the time of factory labour, that eleven hours 
would be a preferable arrangement. In the House of Lords the bill 
was brought forward by Lord Ellesmere, who urged that it was 
better to have “a well-fed, e.asy-to-do class of poor, though noisy 
and turbulent, than the want and squalor often seen in Salford.” 

When the House divided, there were found to bo 53 in favour of 
the second reading, and 11 against it. The measure then passed 
without farther obstruction. 

When tlio annudl educational vote, the amount of which had 
been gradually raised to 100,000/., came before the House of Com- 
mons, great dissatisfaction was expressed, because, while Wesleyans 
and other dissenters were allowed to claim a share of the grant, the 
Eoman Catholics were still excluded from all participation in it by 
a refulatioB which directed that the authorized version of the 
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Scriptares should be used in all the schools to which the aid of the 
government was extended. The regulation was condemned by men 
of all parties, and by none more strongly than by Sir E. Peel, but 
was chiefly attacked by an amendment, which was moved by Sir 
W. Molesworth. Lord J. Enssell, however, and several of his 
colleagues gave such full and satisfactory assurances of their 
anxious desire to admit the Catholics to a share of the vote, and 
pledged themselves so distinctly to a speedy change of system in 
regard to it, that Sir W. Molesworth wished to withdraw his amend- 
ment, but was prevented from doing so by some of his supporters, 
who insisted on going to a division on it ; when only 22 members 
voted for it, while 203 supported the government. 

A bill was rapidly passed through parliament towards the end 
of. the session to give effect to the recommendations of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for the foundation of a bishopric at Man- 
chester. It provided that, in consequence of the addition thus 
made to the number of bishops, the junior member of the episcopal 
bench for the time being should not Jiave a seat in tho House ol 
Lords. Some efforts were made to resist this innovation; and it 
was strongly opposed by the Bishop of Exeter, but supported by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, and 
sustained by a majority in both Houses. 

The remodelling of the new poor-law commission, long de- 
manded, often promised, and as often postponed, was at length 
undertaken in good earnest towards tho end of this session, and 
carried into effect. 

This year witnessed tho departure of one whose vices, no less 
than his virtues, tho defects of whoso character, no less than its 
excellent qualities, had contributed to render him greatly powerful 
for evil and for good in England, and still more in Ireland. On tho 
8th of February Darnel O’Connell addressed the House of Commons 
for the last time. The question on which he spoke was the Desti- 
tute Persons (Ireland) Bill. That buoyant health and vigour, 
which once forced a hostile and angry senate to listen to unwelcome 
truths, was now gone for ever ; the voice which formerly shook tho 
hall was now sunk almost to a whisper. 

It was still hoped that a visit to a warmer 'climate, and to new 
and interesting scenes, might re-invigorate his shattered constitu- 
tion. He therefore determined to visit the metropolis of the church 
of which he had been so loyal and devoted a champion. A recep- 
tion, such as policy and gratitude alike dictated, was prepared for 
him at Borne. Already arches of triumph were beinf' erected; 
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already Pius IX., then in the zenith of his fame and popularity, 
was preparing to testify his affection and esteem, and all Italy, nay 
all Europe, was impatiently expecting the tidmgs of the public entry 
of the liberator. But death interposed to prevent Borne from con- 
ferring, and O’Connell from receiving, the honours that were being 
prepared for him At Genoa his illness suddenly increased, and 
soon termmated fatally. His heart was embalmed, and carried on 
to that venerable city towards which he was hastening as fast as 
his infirmities would permit. The body was conveyed back to 
Ireland, where, in spite of rivals, in spite of his failing health, in 
spite of the disappointment of the hopes he had held out to his 
countrymen, he was regarded with unimpaired affection. In 
Dublin the intelligence of the event was posted up at all the public 
offices immediately after its arrival. The bells of the Eoman 
Catholic chapels throughout the country tolled out the sad and 
solemn tidings; and masses were everywhere celebrated for the 
repo.se of the soul of the illustrious deceased. Every mark of 
respect for his memory that could bo shown was shown. On this 
side of the Channel the feeling excited by the intelligence -^as very 
different. Here his pertinacious demands of “justice for Ireland” 
had been listened to with derision. His strong zeal for Romanism 
had made him hateful to zealous Protestants. He was ridiculed as 
the “ big beggar-man; ” he was held up to contempt as a blustering 
demagogue and the mercenary agitator for a repeal which ho did 
not really desire But though the people of England had been 
somewhat severe in their estimate of him during his life, they did 
not forget the services he had rendered to the cause of progress 
and reform, ospocially by the part he had taken iii forcing forward 
the great measure of Catholic emancipation. Few of them, how- 
ever, appreciated at their real value the services he had rendered 
to his own country, and thus indirectly to ours. But while 
Englishmen generally were disposed to render loss than justice to 
his memory, foreigners, and especially his co-rehgioiiists abroad, 
were disposed to do more. To them his virtues and his services 
were immensely magnified, while the defects and blemishes of his 
character were lost in the distance. 

The body of O’Connell was interred in the cemetery of Glas- 
nevin. It was followed to the grave by a procession of at least 
50,000 persons, in which Orangemen and Eibbonmen walked side 
by side, while a far larger number assembled to see the remains of 
the great agitator borne to their last yesting-placo. The halt, the 
maimed, and the blind gathered around the coffin, in the hope that 
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a, miraculous virtue would go forth from it to heal their infirmities. 
At the head of the sorrowing crowd that followed the corpse were 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and a 
crowd of archbishops, bishops, and other dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

The protectionists had repeatedly asserted that the league would 
be continued for the agitation of ulterior objects after the great 
question from which it derived its name had been set at rest. The 
Duke of Richmond, in particular, had declared in his place in the 
House of Lords that the league never would bo dissolved till it had 
destroyed the church and every institution of the country. The 
falsity of these predictions was speedily manifested. On the 25th 
of Juno the bill which repealed the duties on corn passed the House 
of Lords. On the 2nd of July the league was dissolved, with the 
neceasary precaution of appointing a committee to call it again into 
existence in casd any serious attempt should be made to reverse the 
policy of which it had secured the triumph. 'J'he good faith of the 
league was further manifested by the disposition it made of its 
remaining funds. On the day of its dissolution 10,0001. were voted 
to Mr. Wilson, its chairman, as an acknowledgment of the great ser- 
vices he had rendered in that capacity, and of the sacrifices of time 
and attention to his private affairs that he had made. It was well 
known that Mr. Cobden had lost ot least 20,0001. through the 
manner in which his time and attention had boon occupied in pro- 
moting the free-trade cause. Steps were therefore taken not only 
to reimburse him, but to raise such a sura as would enable him for 
the future to devote his great abilities to the service of his country. 

This year, marked by the great economical and political events 
that have been narrated, was also illustrated by the accomplishment 
of a great scientific feat— the discovery of the planet Neptune. It 
had some time before been observed that tlie planet to which the 
names of Uranus, Herschel, and Ueorgium Sidus had been given, 
and winch up to this time had been 8uppo.sed to be the outermost 
planet of our system, deviated at a certain part of its orbit from the 
curve in which it previously moved, in a manner that led the 
German astronomer Ressel to conjecture, and to slate in a lecture 
delivered at Ifonigsborg in 1840, that tlioise perturbations were due 
to the existence of a planet outside it A long .scries of most diffi- 
cult and laborious calculations wero carried on simultaneously by 
two young astronomers, M. Leverrier, of Paris, and Mr. Adams, of 
the University of Cambridge, both of whom arrived at conclusions 
nearly identical with regard to the position occupied by the sup- 
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posed planet. Guided by the infonnation afforded by Leverrier, 
M. Galle, of Berlin, succeeded in pointing his telescope on the planet 
on the night of the 23rd of September; and on the 1st of October 
Professor Challis announced that, proceeding on the calculations 
communicated to him by Mr. Adams, he had discerned it on the 
night of the 12th of August. Thus priority of discovery seems to 
have belonged to the English astronomer, but priority of publica- 
tion to his French confrere. There can be no doubt that their 
merits were equal, and that each had conducted his own investiga- 
tions independently of the other. 
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CHAPTEE XL 
'THE people’s chartek. 

While the body of O’Connell was being conveyed from Genoa to 
its final resting-place in Ireland, the general election was taking 
place. The circumstances under which it occurred caused it to be 
carried on with unprecedented order and tranquillity There was 
no " appeal to the people ” on any great question of national polity. 
The adoption of free trade had taken away the great hone of con- 
tention ; and though a more vigorous policy was anticipated from 
Lord J. Eussell than from Lord Molliourne, it was not expected 
that the present government would undertake any of those great 
organic changes which were demanded by a considerable portion 
of the community, and the announcement of which would have 
rou.scd the partisans of the ministry to greater enthusiasm, and 
prompted them to make greater exertions. On the other hand, the 
remnant of the conservative party, which bad ranged itself under 
the leadership of Lord Stanley, Lord G. Bentinck, and Mr. 
Disraeli, had noth^g to hold out to its supporters beyond vague 
professions of attachment to our ancient institutions. Thus, if 
there was little enthusiasm for the Whigs, there was less for their 
opponents; so that on the whole the government gamed by the 
election. The city of London sent three liberals, first among whom 
was the prime minister, and one conservative, who headed his 
liberal opponent, Sir G Larpent, by only three votes. The metro- 
politan boroughs, almost without exception, sent radical represen- 
tatives. Bath rejected Koebuck; Edinburgh lost the honour of 
being represented by Macaulay, and sent a wealthy paper manu- 
facturer to replace the great historian; Mr. Gladstone’s seat for 
Oxford was strongly but unsuccessfully contested by Mr. Kound, a 
champion of the no-popery party. Though the government could 
boast that it had a few more nominal supporters in the new parlia- 
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ment, it was doabtM whethCT' it had gained in real strength by 
the dissolution, on account of the great number of independent 
members returned. 

The new parliament was summoned to meet on the 18th of 
November, for two reasons : — first, because commercial distress 
prevailed throughout the United Kmgdom to an extent that 
required the intervention of the legislature ; and next, because the 
murders, robberies, and other outrages perpetrated in Ireland had 
become so numerous and so atrocious that the government was 
compelled to resort once more to parliament for additional repres- 
sive powers. The session was opened by commission ; and Ae 
queen’s speech indicated an intention on the part of the government 
to bring before the House the question of the navigation laws — a 
question nearly allied to that of protection, and which might there- 
fore be expected to be decided in accordance with those free-trade 
principles that were now in the ascendant. 

The commercial distress was the most pressing and the most 
important subject, and obtained the earliest attention of the House. 
On the 2nd of December the chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
the appointment of a committee to investigate its causes, and the 
manner in which it should be dealt with. His motion was 
ultimately adopted, and another committee for the same object was 
appointed by the Lords. 

This subject having been thus disposed of for the present, 
the attention of the legislature was next directed to the question 
of the repression of crime in Ireland, in reference to which the 
government was placed in a very embarrassing position. Little 
more than a year had elapsed since they had obtained office 
by opposing the Arms Bill of their predecessors. They had then 
themselves taken up that bill, and had been obliged to aban- 
don it, on account of tlie strong objections that were entertained 
against it by many of their own supporters; and now they found 
themselves once more compelled to come to parliament, and to ask 
it to grant them powers as least as great as those which at their 
instigation had been refused to their predecessors. Indeed, the 
state of Ireland was such that no government could possibly abstain 
from asking for extraordinary powers, or could honourably con- 
tinue to hold office if those powers were refused. Sir. G. Grey, in 
introducing a measure on the subject, referred to four classes of 
crimes, the increase of which justified the demand which the 
government made: the number of homicides, which in the six 
months ending October 1846 was 68, in tho six months ending 
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October 1847 "was 96 ; the namber oJ attempts on life by firing at 
the person, -which in six months of 1846 was 55, was in the same 
six months of 1847, 126 ; the number of robberies of arms, which 
was in six months of 1846, 207, in the same six months of 1847 was 
530; and the number of firings of dwellings, whicli in six months 
of 1846 was 51, was in the same six months of 1847,116. These 
tacts, however, were far from giving an adequate idea of the in- 
crease of those offences in districts which were now particularly 
infested by crime. The total number of the offences he had just 
mentioned amounted in the last month to 195 in the whole of Ire- 
lafld ; but the counties of Clare, Limerick, and Tipperary furnished 
139 of them. Sir E. Peel, casting aside all personal considerations, 
avowed that fio could not resist the appeal which Sir C. Grey had 
made to him and to the House m favour of the bill ; and as an Irish 
member had urged that reparation was due to him for having been 
turned out of ofiBce on a coercion bill, he generously replied, “ The 
best reparation that can be made to the last government will be to 
assist the present government in passing this law,” This noble 
conduct, caloulated to raise not only the estimation in which Sir K. 
Peel was deservedly held, but the character of British statesman- 
ship in the eyes of both Englishmen and foreigners, no doubt in- 
fluenced considerably the result of the division on the question of 
the introduction of the bill, which was earned by a majority of 213. 

The general election brought a very important question a stage 
nearer to its final settlement. One of the members who had been 
returned with Lord J. Rus.sell for the city of London was Baron 
Rothschild, a Jew b^ extraction and by religion. It was natural, 
therefore, that a premier whose name was identified with the cause 
of civil and religious liberty, and who bad already exerted himself 
to obtain emancipation for the Jews, should make a fresh effort now 
that he was thus specially urged to it by the great constituency which 
he represented, and which had returned him at the head of the poll. 
His duty, his interest, and his convictions, all combined to lead 
him to support in the strongest manner the claim of his colleague 
to take lus seat in the assembly to which the suffrages of the 
metropolis had sent him. He accordingly submitted to the House 
the following resolution : “ That it is expedient to remove all civil 
disabilities at present affecting her majesty’s subjects of the Je-wish 
religion, witli the like exceptions as are provided for her majesty’s 
subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.” This resolution 
was supported not only by most of the Whig members of the House, 
but also by three jiersonages whose party connections led men to 
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expect from them an adverse vote— Lord G. Bentinct, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Mr. Disraeli, the last himself belonging to the proscribed 
nation, and proud of his lineage. It was adopted by a majority of 
67. A bill founded on the resolution was carried through the 
House of Commons; but, like many other measures having the 
same object in view, knocked in vain at the door of the House of 
Lords. On the 20th of December, the two Houses adjourned. 

Parliament resumed its sittings on the 3rd of February, 1848. 
The first question that occupied the attention of the House of 
Commons on the resumption of its sittings was that of the condition 
of our West-Indian sugar-producing colonies, in which great dis- 
tress prevailed, which the protectionists naturally attributed to 
the gradual removal of the protection which had been afforded to 
those colonies. Lord G, Bentinck moved for and obtained the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire into their present con- 
dition and prospects. The next attempt to afford them relief came 
from the ministerial side of the House. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer proposed a loan of 200,000/., subsequently reduced to 
170,000/., to be employed in promoting the immigration of free 
labourers into the colonies. The debate on this motion gave rise 
to a violent explot-um of angry personalities, Lord G. Bentinck 
accusing Mr. Hawes, the under colonial secretary, of having sup- 
pressed an important despatch, in order to keep the House and the 
public in the dark with regard to the real condition of the colonies. 
This insinuation was reixilled by Mr. Hawes with great warmth; 
and still more indignantly by Lord J. Bussell, who followed him. 

Strong personalities were bandied, until at length Mr. Hawes 
indulged in language which drew on him the rebuke of the Speaker, 
and this put an end for the present to the dispute. On a division, 
the votes were — 

For the government proposal 2G0 

Against It .. . 245 

Mojority for the government ... 15 

Following the good example of their predecessors in office, minis- 
ters brought their financial statement before tbe House at tbe 
earliest possible period. But here the resemblance ended. They 
did not exhibit that skill and steadiness in dealing with finan- 
cial questions, that complete mastery over all the details of taxation, 
which inspired such confidence in the guidance of Sir E. Peel. 

Never, perhaps, did any budget call forth a greater amount of 
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adverae ^ritieism. The free-trade paity, represented by Messrs. 
Hnnee, Cobden, and Bright, loudly demanded that our expenditure 
should be brought down to the level of our income, at a time when 
the distressed state of our commerce and manufactures seemed to 
require considerable reductions. The protectionists exulted over 
the testimony afforded by this budget to the correctness of their 
opinions and predictions of the disastrous results of free trade. 
Independent members reminded Lord J. Bussell of his speeches 
against the income tax when brought forward by Sir E. Peel, and 
demanded that it should be more justly distributed. One or two 
only faintly praised the ministerial scheme. 

It soon became evident that the country would not endure the 
proposed increase of the income tax, and ministers wisely resolved 
to yield. On the 28th of February the chancellor of the exchequer 
announced that the government had resolved to abandon their 
intention of proposing an increase of the income tax, and submitted 
to the House the changes in the budget which this concession 
rendered necessary. 

A long debate took place on the question raised by an amend- 
ment proposed by Mr Hume, that the income tax should be renewed 
for a single year. The discussion turned not only on the serious 
question at issue, but on tlie financial system introduced by Sir E. 
Peel, and the relative merits of direct and indirect taxation, The 
government resisted Mr. Hume’s proposal, and urged, as an 
additional reason for maintaining the credit of the country at this 
moment, the revolution which had taken place in Prance, and had 
compelled King Louis Philippe to seek a refuge on our shores. 
In the course of the debate Sir E. Peel announced his intention to 
snpport ministers, and declared his unabated confidence in the 
system of finance which the mcomo tax had enabled him to 
inaugurate, and which the present ministers were carrying out 
to the best of their ability under tho great difficulties in which 
they were placed by the jiresent distress. Their commercial and 
financial policy, ably vindicated by Messrs. Wilson and Gladstone, 
was strongly assailed by Lord G. Bentmck and Mr. Disraeli. 
Mr. Cobdon put the argument for direct taxation with that 
admirable clearness and perspicuity that were charactenstics of 
his mind. “While the House frets over its sevenpence in the 
pound, the poor are paying twice that number of shillings m the 
pound on the great staples of their consumption. Pof every 20s. 
the working classes expend on tea, they pay 10s. of duty ; for every 
20s. they expend on sugar, they pay 6s. of duty ; for every 20s. they 
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expend on coffee, they pay 8s. of duty ; on soap, be. ; on beer, i». ; on 
tobacco, 16s. ; on spirits, lis. When you bear in mind that the 
■working classes expend much more income on these articles than 
people of our class, you cannot but see that this amounts to an 
income tax not of 7J: per pound, but sometimes of 12s., 15s., or 16s. 
in the pound ; while men of some thousands a year expend a vast 
deal more in buying furniture, horses, carriages, books, and other 
things which pay comparatively little tax.” 

Mr. Cobden next dealt in the same perspicuous manner with the 
subject of the inequalities of the mcome tax, and the necessity that 
existed for their removal. 

“Make your tax jutt,” he exclaimed, “ in order that it may be 
permanent. It is ridiculous to deny the broad distinction that 
exists between incomes derived from trades and professions, and 
those drawn from land. Take the case of a tradesman with 10,000?. 
of capital ; he gets 500?. a year interest, and 600?. more for his skill 
and industry. Is this man’s 1000?. a year to be mulcted in the same 
amount witli 1000? a year derived from a real property capital of 
25,000?. ’ So with the ca.ses of profe.ssiona] men, who literally live 
by the waste of their brains. The plain fair dealing of the country 
revolts at an equal levy on such different sorts of propertj. Pro- 
fessional men, and men in business, put m motion the wheels of the 
social system. It is their industry and enterprise that mainly give 
to realized property the value that it bears ; to them therefore the 
State first oives sympathy and support.” 

Lord J. Eussoll admitted the inequality of the tax, but declared 
that it was impos.sible to remedy it ; and maintained that the attempt 
to do so would render the tax far less productive and far more vexa- 
tious than it had ever been before. With regard to the proposal 
that the estimates should be reduced, he said that they had been 
framed at a time when everything appeared tranquil, but even then 
he felt the necessity of being prepared for any emergency that might 
arise ; and this was much more necessary now after the extraordinary 
events that had occurred on the Continent. Mr. Hume's amendment 
was supported by 138 and opposed by 363 members. 

It ■was not until the 25th of August that the amended financial 
statement of the government was brought forward. The chancellor 
of the exchequer then announced that, on the one hand, by reduc- 
tions to the amount of 828,000?. that had been effected in the 
military, qaval, and miscellaneous expenditure, and, on the other, 
by an increase that had taken place in various items of the ordinary 
revenue amountmc' to not less than 340,000?. above what Lord J. 
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Bussell had calculated on, to ■which he added 80,0001., the last 
remnant of the China money, the deficiency of the revenue had been 
reduced to 292,3051., and he expressed a confident expectation that 
at the end of the financial year this deficiency would have dis- 
appeared. But the extraordinary expenses that had been incurred 
in the Caffre war and in other ways had raised the amount of the 
total deficiency to be provided for to 2,500,0001. The demands on 
the Consolidated Fund were already so great that it was undesirable 
to supply this deficiency from that source, and it was therefore 
determined to borrow 2,000,0001. 

While these events were occurring a revolution had been efifected 
in Paris, which had swept away the throne of Louis Philippe, and 
substituted for it a provisional government. This revolution had 
the effect almost everywhere of raising the hopes and expectations 
of those who de.sired the overthrow of existing governments, but no- 
where more so than in Ireland, where the chronic discontent had 
been increased by suffering, and by the operation of those repressive 
laws to w'hicli the English government and legislature hod been 
compelled to resort. The place which had been occupied by Mr. 
O’Connell was filled by Mr. Smith O’Brien, who led the discontented 
party with more violence, but far less tact, ability, and caution. He 
avowedly aimed, not only at a repeal of the legislative union be- 
tween the two kingdoms, but at their entire separation ; and it was 
quite evident that the great body of his countrymen wore prepared 
to support his projects, and that nothing but a favourable oppor- 
tunity was wanting to bring on a civil war, m which, though the 
mother country was sure to triumph in the end, much blood would 
be shed, and multitudes of tho loyal people of Ireland would prob- 
ably be massacred. The government, acting under the advice of 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, proposed to parliament the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in that country. The 
serious character of the emergency silenced for the moment the 
strife of party. Lord J. Russell introduced the measure to an 
assembly evidently prepared to give it a very favourable reception. 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor, Mr. Shannau Crawford, and a few Irish 
members objected. Sir Lucius O’Brien, tho brother of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, but a man of very different political opinions, announced 
that he had felt it his duty to support the proposition of the 
government. The bill was passed without a division, and the 
standmg orders in both Houses suspended in order that it might be 
passed more rapidly. It was generally felt — even by the majority of 
the repealers in the House of Commons— that Ireland was m danger 
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of being pushed into a 'wicked and disastrous insuTreotion, by men 
whOj if against all human probability they should achieve a momen- 
tary success, were incapable of constituting a government, and very 
certain to bring on their unhappy country evils compared with 
which the sufferings she was now enduring might well be regarded 
as light and unimportant. Mr. O’Brien rushed into open rebellion, 
was taken, tried, found guilty, and transported, and so this foolish 
movement was crushed. 

But while most of the Irish members readily acquiesced in the 
expediency of this precautionary measure, they demanded that it 
should be closely followed by remedial measures calculated to re- 
move the sufferings under which their country laboured. These 
demands were strongly put forward by Mr. Sharman Crawford, who 
proposed a resolution to the effect that it was the duty of parliament, 
in the present disturbed condition of Ireland, to bring forward such 
measures “ as may be necessary to improve the condition, redress 
the grievances, and establish the just rights of the Irish people.” 
At the same time he announced that, if this motion should be carried, 
he intended to follow it up by proposing tne resolution moved by 
Lord J. liussell in 1844, namely, that the whole subject of Irish 
grievances should be referred to a committee of the whole House. 
The reply of Lord J. liussell to these proposals was a cry of regret- 
ful helplessness. He deplored the rejection of an eviction of tenants 
bill by the House of Lords, pleaded for gradual improvements, 
deprecated hasty legi.slation, contended that the Protestants 
of Ireland had a right to insist on the maintenance of an estab- 
lished church, and dilated on the obstacles that hindered +ho 
establishment of tho Homan Catholic Church in Ireland. Mr. 
Osborne reminded the House that on that very day, forty-five years 
ago, the House was engaged in suspending the Habeas Corpus Act ; 
and he bitterly complained that nothing, absolutely nothing, had 
been done in the interval for the pacification of Ireland.* Mr. 
Crawford’s motion was rejected by a majority of seventy. 

Ono cause of the distress under which Ireland almost continually 
laboured, and under which at this time she was suffering most 
intensely, was that many estates were so loaded with mortgages and 
other charges, that the proprietors received little or nothing from 
them, and had no money to spend on the improvement of their 

* This was hardly the fact, Tho Catholic Emancipation Bill had 
been carried, and many other acts, which, though they had not altogether 
attained the desired end, had removed many of the grievances of which 
Iri hinen cenerally and justly complained. 
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property. The government brought in an Encumbered Estates 
Bill, to facilitate the sale of such properties. The bill was 
introduced in the first instance into the House of Lords, and went 
through it without any important changes, but was considerably 
altered in the House of Commons. On its return to the Tipper House 
Lord Stanley moved that the amendments of the Commons should 
be referred to a select committee; but the majority decided to accept 
them, and this important bill was adopted. 

The French Eevolution of 1848 had sent through Europe a shock 
as of a republican earthquake, shaking every throne, and spreading 
consternation far and wide. In England the news of that event 
produced no commotion, but excited much uneasiness. There 
was, indeed, some ground for alarm. We have seen that Ireland 
was ready for an outbreak; and in England the chartists, who 
were very numerous among the working classes, would have 
lieen only too glad of an opportunity of following the example 
which had been set them by the French nation, by establish- 
ing a republic in England, or, at all events, by carrying out those 
changes in the constitution which were embodied in the document 
which was styled the “ People’s Charter ” Before we proceed to 
relate the extent to which these fears were realized, we must sketch 
the history of the chartist agitation. The long, patient, though not 
always wise, and temperate pursuit, chiefly by the poorest of the 
working classes, of objects once scouted by all parties, but which 
have now been to a great extent attained, is a spectacle which 
deserves the attention of those who would fully understand 
the working of a constitution under which every demand that is 
founded on truth and justice is sure at length to obtain a respectful 
hearing, and an ultimate triumph. 

Before the introduction of the Reform Bill, a strong and highly 
popular party advocated universal, or at least housoliold suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and the shortening of the duration of parliaments. But 
the attempt to bring them forward in connection with that measure 
was abandoned, and its liberal character reconciled the advocates of 
these changes to their postponement, and induced them to join in 
the cry that was raised in favour of “ the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing hut the bill.” But though the radical party were satisfied for 
the moment, they hod no intention to allow the ulterior changes, on 
which they had all along insisted as being the necessary comple- 
ments of the Reform Bill, to be altogether put aside ; and, therefore, 
though well aware that they could not effect anything in the legis- 
lature, they began to agitate for those changes. They proposed to 
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confer the franchise on every adult man, though they were not yet 
prepared to adopt the suggestion of Coleridge, and bestow it also on 
unmarried women. But even if this point should be gained, there 
were other difBculties to be removed before their principle could 
have its full realization. The voter might be bribed, influenced, or 
intimidated into giving a vote contrary to his conviction, or not 
voting at all. To meet this difficulty, it was proposed that all votes 
should be given secretly. The voter should therefore be protected 
by the ballot. Again, the vote of a man who lived in a town with a 
population of more than 300,000 persons had evidently much less 
influence in the result of a contest than that of a man who inhabited 
a borough of only 300 or 400 inhabitants. The remedy for this 
anomaly was to divide the country into electoral districts nearly 
enual in population. It might happen also that the man whom the 
majority of the electors deemed best fitted to represent their views 
in the House of Commons, might be too poor to bear the cost of an 
election, or the loss and expense of a residence in London. It was 
therefore suggested that all members of the Lower House should be 
paid for the performance of their legislative duties. Lastly, the 
member sent to represent a district in the House of Commons might 
prove recreant to the pledges he had given his constituents, and 
might totally nijsreprosont those who sent him thither. This 
difficulty it was proposed to meet by making elections annual, so 
that the unfaithful representative would be speedily punished, and 
the disappointed constituency would he able very soon to replace 
him by another, who would more truly represent their opinions. 
Considerations such as these led the members of what was called 
the extreme radical party to advocate universal or rather manhood 
suffrage, vote by ballot, equal electoral districts, annual parliaments, 
and the payment of members of the House of Commons. To the 
argument that the people were not sufficiently educated to make 
a wise and proper use of the privileges which the adoption of this 
plan would bestow on them, it was answered that the people never 
would be educated until they obtained the power of voting for repre- 
sentatives in parliament. 

No sooner was the reform struggle concluded than these views 
became prominent, and almost all men hoped or feared, according 
to the character of their political views, that they would soon be 
carried out. Several representatives of these opinions were elected 
menjbers of the first reformed parliament; but their numbers in 
that assembly were by no means in proportion to the numbers of 
those by whom these views were supported in the country. They 
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■were, however, advocated by many persons of great intelligence and 
natural eloquence, and by the ilite of the working classes, especially 
in the manufacturing districts. These were the leaders of the 
movement; while the rank and file was chiefly composed of those 
who were disappointed in the extravagant expectations they had 
formed of the benefits which would flow from the Reform Bill, and 
especially of those whose incurable habits of indolence had been 
severely but vainly disciplined by the operation of the new poor-law. 
Out of these heterogeneous elements, two classes of Chartists, as we 
may now begin to call them, were gradually formed : the first com- 
posed of the more educated, who hoped to attain their ends by legal 
and constitutional means ; the second, which was prepared to have 
recourse to insurrection and revolution. The former came after- 
wards to be styled Moral-force Chartists, and the latter were known 
as Physical- force Chartists ; and as in every great movement of this 
kind the most violent language and the strongest measures are sure 
to be the most popular, the advocates of physical force were the most 
loudly applauded, and could boast of having the most numerous, if 
not the most intelligent and influential, following. 

Proposals for the purpose of realizing some portions of the 
chartist programme had been brought before parliament with no 
other result than that of occupying to very little purpose the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons. There was, however, one motion 
which deserves especial mention on account of its connection with 
the chartist agitation. At the meeting of parliament in the 
commencement of the year 1838, the question of the adoption of 
the ballot, and the shortening of the duration of parliaments, was 
raised by an amendment to the address on the queen's speech, 
proposed by Mr. Buncombe, member for Finsbury, and seconded 
by Sir W. Molesworth, but strongly opposed by Lord J. Russell. 

When the House divided, only twenty members voted for Mr. 
Buncombe’s amendment, and this of course settled the question so 
far as the House of Commons was concerned. But the matter was 
not allowed to stop there. Six of these members were invited to 
confer with a deputation of six working men from a society which 
had been formed a short time before and had taken the name of the 
“ Working Men’s Association.” The result of this consultation was 
a document drawn up in the shape of a parliamentary bill, to which 
was given the title of the " People’s Charter.” It contained the six 
points already mentioned : 1. universal — or, as it is now more cor- 
rectly designated, manhood suffrage ; 2. annual parliaments ; 3. vote 
by ballot; 4. abolition of the property qualification then required 
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for members of the House of Commons ; 6. the payment of mem- 
bers ; 6. equal electoral districts. The obvious effect of this plan 
■would be to give every man a vote ; to make the representative con- 
stantly responsible to his constituents ; to protect the voter from 
intimidation or corruption ; to give to the inhabitants of each 
electoral district the freest and most unconstrained choice of their 
representative by removing all obstacles likely to prevent the object 
of their choice from accepting the task confided to him ; and lastly, 
to make the votes of all men throughout the kingdom as nearly 
equipollent as possible. The charter certainly possessed the merit 
of embodying in a perfect logical and coherent manner the wishes 
and ideas of the most numerous and extreme portion of the radical 
party. At the conclusions of the deliberations which had led to its 
adoption, O’Connell, on behalf of his fellow-members, handed it to 
the secretary of the Working Men’s Association, saying, “ There, 
Lovett, is your charter. Agitate for it, and never be content with 
anything less,” This document was subsequently submitted to 
several public meetings, by which it was enthusiastically approved. 

Armed with the document which these meetings had sanctioned, 
the Working Men’s Association lost no time in acting on the advice 
which O’Connell had given to their secretary. The principal agent 
in this work was Henry Hethermgton. He was a man of solid rather 
than showy abilities, more logical than eloipient, but gifted with 
mdomitable energy, courage, and perseverance. With him wore 
associated Henry Vincent — the Demosthenes of the now movement 
— Lovett, the secretary of the association, and several other men of 
considerable natural parts, though generally ill-educated. They 
have often been represented as mere mercenary traders in agitation, 
who aimed at leading the working claB.S 0 s to seek their elevation 
rather from political changes than from honest labour. Nothing can 
be more false or unjust than these imputations. That there were 
among the chartists men who were actuated by low and sordid 
motives, there can be no doubt; but the leaders whose names wo 
have mentioned, and most of those who were associated with them, 
were thoroughly honest enthusiasts, who earnestly at least, if not 
wi.sely, advocated the social elevation of the working classes. The 
spirit which pervaded both the leaders and the groat mass of their 
followers in this agitation was well expressed by the following sen- 
tence printed at the bottom of the cards of membership of the 
association : “ The man who evades his share of useful labour 
diminishes the public stock of wealth, and tlirows his own burden 
on bisneiphbour.” 
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The lead in the new agitation, however, speedily devolved on 
Feargus O’Connor, who became at once the soul and the bane of it. 
He was originally an Irish barrister, and claimed descent from the 
ancient kings of Ireland. In 1831 he was employed as an agent to 
promote the return to the House of Commons of followers of O’Con- 
nell. His frame was herculean, his bearing aristocratic and com- 
manding ; he was endowed with great natural eloquence, and had 
an earnest and enthusiastic zeal for the cause, which he served to 
the very best of his ability with tongue, pen, and fist. His legal 
knowledge, though by no means profound, was of considerable 
service to a party very destitute of that qualification. He quickly 
became a prominent man, was warmly patronized by O’Connell, to 
whom he rendered very important services ; and in 1833 success- 
fully contested the county of Cork, but lost his seat for want of 
qualification. He then quarrelled with O’Connell, and, finding his 
political career in Ireland thus closed, threw himself into the chartist 
agitation, and speedily took tho lead m it. There can be no doubt 
that he was thoroughly honest, and animated with a hearty desire 
to benefit the working classes , but he was intensely fond of power 
and popularity, and could bear no rival near his throne. The con- 
sequence was that the interests of the agitation were often sacrificed 
to his petty jealousies, and that ho alternately praised and abused, 
caressed and attacked, encouraged and thwarted, almost every man 
who took a prominent part in the chartist agitation. Thus, though 
his adhesion to it was the means of imparting to it a certain degree 
of respectability, and though at first ho rendered it valuable ser- 
vices, it cannot bo denied that one chief rea.son of its ultimate and 
signal failure was that he sacrificed the cause he had espoused to 
his desire to retain the leadership of the movement. 

The promulgation of the charter soon brought under one banner 
the scattered hosts who were liefore agitating in a desultory and 
isolated manner in support of the views of the radical party. 
Nothing showed this more clearly than tho number of periodicals 
which the publication of the charter brought into existence, and 
the largo circulation they enjoyed duiing the prosperous days of the 
chartist agitation. London produced its Dispatch, Edinburgh its 
Ttue Scotsman, Newcastle its Northern Liberator, Birmingham its 
Journal. To these may bo added the Operative, edited by Bronterro 
O’Brien, who afterwards became the rival of O’Connor ; the Charter 
and the Champion, which represented the opinions of Cobbett. 
Many other periodicals came into existence afterwards, among which 
we need only specify the Chartist Circular, price one halfpenny. 
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■which had a very extended circulation. But they were all fiir sur- 
passed in popularity, if not in the ability -with which they were con- 
ducted, by the Northern Star, the property and the organ of Feargus 
O’Connor. The feeling in favour of the charter was farther mani- 
fested by the number and enthusiasm of those who attended the 
public meetings that were held in connection with it. The vast 
multitudes that were present at them, the excitement and ardour 
that attended them, often caused the military to be ordered out when 
they were held, though their active intervention was rarely needed. 
It would be an endless and wearisome task to attempt to enumerate 
these assemblages. It is sufficient to say that they wero held 
in all parts of the kingdom, and often repeatedly in the same 
town or neighbourhood ; sometimes in rooms, sometimes in the 
open air, sometimes on moors, to which people flocked from 
considerable distances. As the agitation proceeded, it gradually 
brought into greater and greater prominence the difierence 
that existed between tho moral and physical force parties. 
These two divisions of the chartist body were soon openly 
at variance, and tho breach gradually widened, producing first 
estrangement, then hostility ; the most violent party gradually 
assuming the direction of the whole movement, in spite of the 
protests of the ablest and most moderate of the chartists. As for 
O’Connor, ho oscillated between them. He was by no means 
deficient in courage, and would probably have had no objection 
to attain his ends by a successful insurrection; but be must 
have been well aware of tho resxKinsibility that would have devolved 
on himself if such a movement hod taken place, and the absolute 
impossibility of success. He knew, too, that if physical force 
should be resorted to, he must either take the lead in the 
matter, or abdicate in favour of those who were prepared to do so. 
His opinions were those of tho moral-force chartists, and he en- 
deavoured to maintain his authority over them by the frequent use 
of language such as he knew they would approve; but, seeing 
that by casting his lot ■with them ho would alienate tho others, he 
also gave the physical force majority some encouragement, without 
absolutely committing himself to their views, and thus he was 
occasionally led to employ violent language and to encourage hopes 
that he must have well known could not be fulfilled. 

Thus chartism held its way, big, menacing, and thunderous, in 
times of distress, but dirinking into comparative insignificance 
under tbe sunshine of general prosperity. 

The revolution of February !24th, 1848, in Franco— followed by 
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a momentary triumph of republican principles in that country — 
gave an immediate and enormous impulse to the chartist agitation 
in England, and the more so because it occurred at a time when the 
working classes here were in a state of great suffering. The 
chartist leaders did their utmost to increase the excitement. 
Numerous meetings were held in all parts of the country, and 
the most intemperate language and the strongest incitements to 
insurrection were received with enthusiastic shouts, while the 
speakers who counselled prudence and moderation could not 
obtain a hearing. The establishment of a republic in France 
was continually referred to, accompanied by declaration that the 
people would have either the charter or a republic in England. A 
new convention, assembled on the 6th of April, resolved on the 
preparation of another petition for presentation to the House of 
Commons, which it was hoped would greatly surpass all previous 
petitions in the number of signatures attached to it ; and a monster 
meeting was held at Kennington-common, whence the petition should 
be carried to the House of Commons, followed by a procession in 
which it was calculated that half a million of persons would take 
part. This project excited general alarm. In fact, many chartists 
dreamed of effecting a revolution like that which had been made in 
the neighbouring country. The procession was decided to be 
illegal, and a proclamation was issued warning all persons not to 
take part in it. The convention therefore determined to hold the 
meeting, but were silent with regard to the procession, which many 
of their body still wished to carry out in spite of the prohibition of 
the government. London waited the issue in anxious suspense. 
The preparations made to meet the danger showed the alarm that 
was felt. The police force was greatly strengthened. A large 
number of special constables — amounting, as was said, to 170,000— 
were sworn in. Among them was Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
soon after became President of the French Kepublic, and then 
Emperor of the French. Two thousand stand of arms were 
supplied to the officials of the General Post-office. The Admiralty 
was garrisoned by a band of marines. The Tower guns were 
mounted, and its defences strengthened and repaired. The Bank 
was supplied with artillery and filled with soldiers ; its windows 
were defended by strong timbers, and sand-bag parapets were raised 
on its roof. The ships were placed under the surveillanoe of the 
police, in case any of the sailors should manifest a disposition to 
join in th^ anticipated insurrection. No public vehicles were 
allowed to pass along the streets, lest they should be employed in 
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the construction of barricades. The military arrangements were 
intrusted to the Duke of Wellington, who concealed his troops in 
places at which an attack might be expected, hut especially in the 
neighbourhood of the different bridges, in case the threatened pro- 
cession should attempt to cross any of them. In this state of 
'defence and preparation London waited the result of the meeting. 
It was holden, as was announced, on Kennington-common. But 
instead of the promised half million, only about thirty thousand 
appeared on the ground. Mr. Mayne, the head of the police, told 
Mr. O’Connor that the meeting might be held, but that the pro- 
cession would he stopped, and that if any conflict took place between 
the multitude and the authorities, they would hold him responsible 
for the consequences. Accordingly, O’Connor put forth all his 
power of persuasion to induce those who attended the peeting, to 
abstain from any procession. This advice was followed. No dis- 
turbance took place which the police were not easily able to quell, 
and the tranquillity of the metropolis was not disturbed. The 
petition was presented by Mr. O'Connor, who asserted that it had 
received 5,700,000 signatures. It was referred to the committee on 
public petitions, who employed thirteen law-stationers’ clerks to 
make a careful examination of it. The result of their inquiry was 
reported to the House by Mr. Thornley, the chairman of the com- 
mittee. He stated that the whole number of signatures attached to 
the petition was 1,975,409. Of these, many were evidently fictitious, 
such as Victoria Hex, Prince Albert, the Duke of Wellington, Sir E. 
Peel, Lord J. Eussell, Colonel Sibthorp, Nocheese, Pugnose, Flat- 
nose, Punch, etc., etc. He added that whole sheets of signatures 
were in the same handwriting. Another member of the committeo 
informed the House that eight per cent, of the signatures were 
those of women. 

These failures and these revelations were fatal to chartism. 
From being an object of terror, it suddenly became an object of 
contempt. Henceforward all was discontent, dissension, crimination, 
and recrimination. Attempts made by O’Brien, Vincent, and others 
to resuscitate the movement were utterly unsuccessful. Many of 
the leaders emigrated ; others found employment as editors of 
newspapers, agents for insurance companies, etc. O’Connor, after 
having vehemently denounced all attempts to unite with middle- 
class reformers, joined and supported with all his power the house- 
hold-suffrage association. But his support was now of little value 
to any cause. He was the wreck of what he had been, and soon 
after became an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Chartism was dyins ; 
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or rather let us say, the soul that once aniinated it and rendered 
it so formidable was transmigrating into a fresh body. We shall 
meet it again in a new shape and under very changed oonditions. 
The miserable termination of the great Kennington-common meeting, 
the ridicule with which the revelations of the petition committee 
had covered the monster petition, the signal failure of O’Connor’s 
land-scheme — were the most noticeable, but by no means the 
only causes of the wreck of chartism. The alleviation of distress 
which followed the adoption of free trade relaxed the sinews of 
agitation. The operation of the new poor-law was now telling on 
that great incubus of pauperism which had pressed and weighed 
down the industry of the country. The rapid spread and amazing 
success of the co-operative movement turned the attention of the 
working classes to a surer means of moral, intellectual, and social 
elevation than could be looked for from political agitation, and 
promised soon to give them a power that would enable them to 
assert their rights with irresistible force. To all these causes must be 
added the impulse given to the progress and prosperity of the nation 
by the wise legislation which the great bill of 1B32 had inaugnra«ted. 

The state of Ireland at this period excited great and not un- 
founded alarm. Mr. Smith O’Brien and his principal associates 
openly avowed that they aimed at the establishment of a republic 
in Ireland, under the protection of tho new French government, 
and they were evidently preparing to avail themselves of the first 
favourable opportunity of takmg up arms to effect this object. 
Mimsters •therefore brought into the House of Commons a bill for 
the purpose of effectually repressing the seditious and treasonable 
objects of the discontented party, some of the loaders of which had 
accompanied Mr. Smith O’Brien to Paris, and boasted that they 
w’ould bo assisted in the accomplishment of their designs by a 
French army of 50,000 men. Tho chief proviso of the ministerial 
measure was embodied in a clause which punished with transporta- 
tion persons “conspiring, imagining, or levying war against her 
majesty, and inciting and stirring up foreigners to invade these 
realms by publishing or printing any writings, or by open and 
advised speaking.” Strong objections were urged against this 
provision of the bill, and especially against those words of it which 
referred to open and advised speaking. In the course of the debate 
Mr. S. O’Brien, having now returned from his visit to Paris, spoke 
for the last time in the House of Commons, and met with a reception 
from that assembly which can only be compared to that given to 
Catiline by the Eoman Senate after his desums against the city had 
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1)6011 unmasked by Cicero. The bill went through the House of 
-Commons by oyer whelming, majorities, and was speedily passed by 
the Lords without change or opposition. 

Another precautionary measure introduced in the course of this 
session was a bill for the registration of aliens. It did not pass the 
House of Commons without some opposition, especially from Sir W. 
Molesworth, who reminded the House that Lord John Bussell 
delivered his maiden speech against a bill which agreed almost 
word for word with that which was now being introduced by the 
government of which he was the head ; that in 1824 he had again 
opposed it, being teller with Lord Denman against it; and that 
(alas for human sagacity and forethought!) he had on the last 
occasion on which it was brought forward expressed a hope that he 
should never again be obliged to raise his voice against it. Sir 
"William added that he would not, because he had confidence in the 
ministry now in office, consent to give them powers which every 
person on their side of the House would have refused to Sir E. Peel. 
The opposition offered to the measure did not, however, prevent it 
from passing. 

The frequent returns of cholera, typhus, and other forms of 
zymotic disease, which had hitherto been ascribed to the ^ visitation 
of God,” were now beginning to be seen to be more or less traceable 
to exposure to a vitiated and polluted atmosphere ; and tho general 
attention of enlightened men began to te drawn to the necessity 
that existed for sanitary reforms. But the nation was not yet 
sufficiently awakened to tho pressing importance of providing 
against the recurrence of those terrible pestilences by which many 
parts of the country had from time to time been ravaged. A 
commission, appointed in the first instance to inquire into the 
sanitary state of the metropolis, where the condensation of 
a vast population produced all kinds of nuisances injurious to 
health, and conditions of the water and the atmosphere pregnant 
with danger to those who inhabited its more crowded districts, 
soon extended its inquiries to the general sanitary condition of the 
labouring classes of the community in all parts of the kingdom, and 
led to the preparation and presentation of a report, drawn up by 
Mr. Chadwick, with tho aid of Dr. Southwood Smith. 

In the year 1847 another commission was appointed. It issued 
two reports. Several very useful acts were suggested by the 
commission, the most important of which were the Towns Im- 
provement Act of 1847, the Public Health, the Nuisances Eemoval, 
jind the Metropolitan Sewers Acts of 1848, the Metropolitan Inter- 
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ment Act of 1850, and the extension of that act to the whole of 
the kingdom in 1852; and this has been followed by a host of 
sanitary acts down to the present time, the most noteworthy of 
which, because it embodied the principles on which aU those that 
followed it have been based, was the Public Health Act, passed in 
1848. Under it a general board of health was appomted, the 
members of which were Lord Carlisle, Lord Ashley, Mr. E. Chad- 
wick, and Dr. Southwood Smith. This measure, one of the most 
important for the great mass of the labouring population of this 
country ever adopted by the legislature, passed almost without 
notice, the popular indifference with regard to it contrasting in 
a very striking manner with the eagerness with which debates 
involving a change of the personnel of the government wera 
devoured. ; 

The year 1848 closed with brighter prospects. The revolu- 
tionary tornado which had swept over the Continent was sub- 
siding. Ireland, though not pacified, was strongly held down. 
O’Brien, McManus, O’Donoghue, and Meagher, tho leaders of the 
malcontents in that country, were lying under sentence of death t 
and though it was not the intention of the government to carry that 
sentence into effect, they were destined to be banished for life. 
The potato-disease still raged ; but the now Irish poor-law, whole- 
sale emigration, private benevolence, and public liberality, were 
gradually alleviating the distress that it caused, and there was 
now reason to hope that this terrible visitation would ultimately 
regenerate that unhappy country by substituting a more nutritious 
food for the vegetable that had hitherto been tho staff of life to the 
Irish peasant, and which, always insufScient, was now shown to 
be quite unreliable. Meanwhile, England was slowly recovering 
from the crisis of distress through which she too had passed, and 
there seemed to be good ground for hoping that she would at 
length realize the advantages of those free-trade measures which 
up to this time had never had fair play. 

In tho course of the autumn of this year occurred the sudden' 
and melancholy death of a man who had rapidly risen to a very 
conspicuous position. Up to the time when Sir E. Peel broke 
np the conservative party by avowing himself con'vinced of the 
necessity of a repeal of the corn-laws. Lord G. Bentinck had been 
chiefly known as a great patron of the turf, one who spent his days 
in fox-hunting, and his nights in the House of Commons, where he 
sat on the back benches, his scarlet hunting-coat covered by a light 
paletot, silent but attentive. He was tho nephew of Mr. Cannin'^ 
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and had acted as his secretaiy. He gave to the Whigs a very inde- 
pondent support while the Eeforai Bill was -under discussion, but 
withdrew it after the passing of that measure. He then joined the 
conservative party, and was offered a post in Sir E. Peel’s ministry, 
which he declined from a disinclination to undertake the labours 
and responsibilities of office. At length, when the protectionists, 
abandoned by their old leaders, found themselves left alone, ho was 
put at the head of the newly formed party ; and, though a very 
hesitating and embarrassed speaker, he accepted the position, 
devoted himself to politics, sold off his stud, and withdrew himself 
almost entirely from all participation in those amusements to which 
he had hitherto been so much addicted. It is probable that this 
sudden adoption of sedentary habits by one who had long been 
accustomed to violent exercise and to spending the greater part of 
the day in the open air, had seriously though imperceptibly injured 
his constitution. However, the mischief seems not to have shown 
itself in any way until the 21st of September in this year. On that 
day ho appeared at the breakfast-table in more than usual spirits, 
and occupied himself with writing letters till about twenty minutes 
past four in the afternoon, when he set out with the intention of 
walking to Thoresby, the seat of Lord Manvers, where he had 
arranged to spend two days. He never reached the house. A 
search was made for him, and he was found lying on his face, quite 
dead. His death was found on examination to have been caused 
by a spasm of the heart, probably brought on by over-exertion and 
tho want of sufficient food, as he had taken nothing since breakfast. 
His frank and open bearing, his honourable character, his undoubted 
sincerity, tho generous warmth of his disposition, had made him a 
favourite with men of all parties, and caused tho tidings of his 
death to be received with general regret. To his political friends 
the loss was very serious ; for though there were among them men 
of more shining abilities and of equal application, yet his long par- 
liamentary experience and aristocratic connections gave him an 
authority among them which would not have been readily accorded 
to any other leader. 

The session of 1849 was opened on the 2nd of February. The 
address in reply to the speech from the throne was discussed in 
both Houses at great length. In the Upper House an amendment, 
moved by Lord Stanley, was opposed by the Duke of Wellington, 
and rejected by a majority of only two. The debates in the House 
of Commons turned chiefly on foreign affairs; amendments were 
proposed but ultimately withdrawn. 
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The question of the Navigation Laws was brought forward at the 
oommencement of this session, with a fair prospect of being settled. 
The system with which the government proposed to deal dated 
from the year 1651, when the Protector’s parliament, in order to 
restrain the growing competition of the Dutch, passed an act 
prohibiting the importation into the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies of any goods the produce of Asia, Africa, or America, 
except from the places of their production, and in ships “ of which 
British subjects should bo the proprietors and right owners, and 
whereof the master and tliree-fourths at least of the mariners 
should be English subjects.” The act also prohibited the intro- 
duction of goods the growth, production, or manufacture of Europe, 
except in British ship.s, or ships that belonged to the country where 
the goods were produced, or from which they could only be, or 
usually had been, imported. The stringency of this law was 
slightly mitigated by another act passed in the reign of Charles II. ; 
but the modifications it introduced were of little importance, A 
farther relaxation, made at the conclusion of the War of Independ- 
ence, allowed the produce of the United States to be imported in 
ships belonging to citizens of those States. Tho last amendment of 
the original law was obtained m tho year 1825 by Mr. Huskisson. 
The law, then, which tho legislatmu had to reconsider in the year 
1849 stood thus : the produce of Asia, Africa, and Amenca might 
be imported from places out of Europe into the United Kingdom, if 
to be used therein, in foreign as well as in British ships, pirovided that 
such ships wore tho ships of the country of which the goods wore the 
produce, and from which they were imported. Goods which were 
the produce of Europe, and which were not enumerated in tho act, 
might be brought thence in the ships of any country. Goods sent 
to or from the United Kingdom to any of its possessions, or from 
one colony to another, must bo carried in British ships, or in ships 
of the country in which they were produced and from which they 
were imported. Then followed some stringent definitions of tho 
ooHditions which constituted a vessel a British ship in the sense of 
the act. These restrictions were not without their defenders. 
Even the great founder of economic science, Adam Smith, while 
admitting tho navigation laws to be inconsistent with that 
perfect freedom of trade which he contended for, sanctioned their 
coRtmuance on tho ground that defence is much more important 
than opulence. But it was coming to be more and more strongly 
felt that these laws were part and parcel of that baneful system of 
monopoly which, under the name of protection, had so Ion”" been 
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maintained and was now so completely exploded ; it began also to 
be seriously doubted whether they were necessary to the defence of 
the nation, and whether its security would not rather be increased 
than diminished by their entire abolition. These views, as we 
have seen, had already been pressed on the legislature, and the 
government had taken the matter up, and brought forward a 
measure on the subject which had been withdrawn in the last 
session. Therefore, on the 14th of February in this year, the 
president of the board of trade proposed a resolution on the subject 
couched in the following terms: — 

That it is expedient to remove the restrictions which prevent 
the free carriage of goods by sea to and from the United Kingdom 
and the British possessions abroad, and to amend the laws regu- 
lating the coasting trade of the United Kingdom, subject never- 
theless to such control by her majesty in council as may be 
necessary; and also to amend the laws for the registration of ships 
and seamen.” A long debate took place on the question of the 
second reading of the measure founded on this resolution, which 
was strenuously supported by Sir J. Graham, and opposed by the 
protectionists. 214 members followed Mr. Disraeli into the lobby, 
while 275 voted with the government, which therefore had a 
majority of Gl. 

In the Upper House Lord Brougham astonished friend and foe 
by coming forward as the strenuous and uncompromising opponent 
of the ministerial measure, vehemently affirming, and endeavouring 
to show, that the question of the navigation laws had nothing to do 
with tho question of free trade. However, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of 10. The smallness of this majority caused 
some anxiety to the supporters of the measure with regard to its 
ultimate fate ; but this anxiety was relieved by the withdrawal of 
tho most conspicuous opponents of tho hill, wliich consequently 
passed without farther opposition. A rider proposed by the Bishop 
of Oxford, designed to withhold tho benefit of the act from Spain 
and Brazil until the governments of those countries had given full 
assurances that they would carry out the treatias into which they 
had entered for the suppression of the slave-trade, was rejected. 

The policy of the new conservative party was announced to 
the House in a resolution proposed by Mr. Disraeli on the 8th of 
March. Although he and his friends had frequently declared that 
the free-trade measures had completely failed, and must soon he 
abandoned, they did not venture to bring forward any proposal for 
a return to the system of protection, but endeavoured to make out. 
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on behalf of the landed interest, a plausible claim for relief from 
some of its peculiar burdens. The resolution stated the case of 
the agr^cnltniusts so ably and fully, that it well deserves perusal : — 

“ That the whole of the local taxation of the country for national 
purposes falls mainly, if not exalusively, on real property, and bears 
with undue severity on the occupiers of land, in a manner injurious 
to the agricultural interests of the country, and otherwise highly 
impolitic and unjust. That the hardship of this apportionment 
is greatly aggravated by the fact that more than one-third of the 
whole revenue derived from the excise is levied upon agricultural 
produce, e.xposed by the recent changes of the law to direct com- 
petition with the untaxed produce of foreign countries ; the home 
producer being thus subject to a burden of taxation which, by 
greatly enhancing the price, limits the demand for British produce, 
and to restrictions which injuriously interfere with the conduct of 
his trade and industry. That this House will resolve itself into a 
committee to take into its serious consideration such measures as 
may remove the grievances of which the owners and occupiers of 
real property thus justly complain, and which may establish a more 
equitable apportionment of the public burdens.” 

Mr. Hume proposed an amendment, to the effect that the public 
expenditure ought to be reduced to such an extent as to permit tho 
repeal of the duties on malt and hops ; thus outbidding the farmers’ 
friends themselves. Other speakers showed that the plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Disraeli was better calculated to benefit the land- 
lord than the tenant farmer, who, instead of gaining by it, would 
be loaded with his share of the additional income tax, which must 
necessarily be imposed in order to enable tho country to meet tho 
additional expenditure which this plan would throw on it. The 
motion and the amendment were both rejected. 

Meanwhile Ireland and its affairs wore still pressing themselves 
on the attention of parliament with an urgency that would not bo 
overlooked. The scarcity still continued. The potato disease, 
which at one time seemed to be abating, now raged with renewed 
virulence. Crime was as rife as ever. Open insurrection had 
indeed been put down, but secret disaffection still prevailed very 
widely. It therefore became tho imperative duty of the govern- 
ment to propose that the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act 
should be renewed ; and their recommendation was backed in both ^ 
Houses by large majorities, though strenuously opposed by a small ^ 
but determined hand of repealers. The act of repression was 
properly accompanied by acts of turaee and liberality. A grant of 
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60,000?. was voted for the relief of those who were suffering from 
the famine. A select committee was appointed by each House of 
Parliament to inquire into the working of the new Irish poor-law. 
This was followed by a proposal, emanating from the govern- 
ment, for a rate in aid of the suffering districts, to be levied 
throughout Ireland; and after long debates and close divisions 
the plan was adopted. It was succeeded by another government 
proposal for a loan of 100,000?. on the security of the rate. This 
was also adopted, though it encountered strong opposition. Another 
Encumbered Estates Bill was brought in. At one time it seemed 
likely that the measure would be lest, owing to the lords having 
introduced into it amendments which raised a question of privilege 
between the two Houses; but tho amendments were ultimately 
accepted, and the bill passed. Measures allowing advances of 
public money for drainage and other improvements, and for the 
encouragement of emigration, were also passed. 

While tho affairs of Ireland occupied so large a share of 
the attention of the British legislature and people, the colonies 
obtained an almost equal portion of it. The ignorance and conse- 
quent indifference that prevailed respecting them were being rapidly 
dispelled by tho spread of education, and by the diffusion of in- 
formation relating to them. The interest in them thus awakened 
was increased by tho largo amount of emigration to them from all 
parts of tho United Kingdom, but especially from Ireland, and by 
the discussions which had from time to time been raised in parlia- 
ment on the advantages of emigration as a means of relieving 
distress. We may therefore date from this year the serious 
commencement of an agitation carried on in and out of parlia- 
ment with the object of improving the system of colonial govern- 
ment; in furtherance of which three colonial questions were 
formally brought under tho notice of the legislature during this 
session, and gave rise to long and important debates. 

We have already referred to the distracted state of the Con- 
tinent, produced by the revolution that had so suddenly precipitated 
Louis Philippe from tho throne of France. The condition of affaics 
to which that event had given birth continued to prevail. Under 
the influence of the passions it had produced, Charles Albert, king 
of Sardinia, who had put himself at the head of the party of Italian 
independence, and attempted to liberate Italy from the control of 
the Austrians, had been defeated in a succession of battles by 
Marshal Kadetzky, and compelled to abdicate. The Pope, whose 
capital was in the hands of the republican party, escaped in 
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disguise to Naples, but was restored by a French army commanded 
by General Oudinot, which had besieged and taken Eome, and 
placed there a large French garrison. Sicily had revolted from 
the king of Naples, and the insurrectionary .government which 
was established m that island had been supplied with arms 
manufactured for our army, with the consent of the Ordnance 
and the Foreign OflSce. Hungary, in revolt against Austria, 
was demanding tho restitution of its ancient privileges. In all 
these cases our government thought itself bound to interfere 
with advice — which generally was not heeded— and sometimes, as 
We have just seen in regard to tho Sicilian revolt, with something 
more than advice. These things, though occupying a large share 
of the attention of the legislature, only awakened a very languid 
interest in England, where tho excitement produced by the tidings 
of the French Eevolution had entirely subsided. 

The disturbed state of the Continent might seem to afford n 
reason for making reductions in our naval and military exiiendi- 
ture. Our nearest neighbour. Franco, was evidently far too much 
engaged with her own internal troubles to think of attacking 
us; and so, too, were the other Great Powers of Europe, all of 
which had been more or less shaken by the revolutionary earth- 
quake which had overturned the throne of Louis Philippe. 
In England the prevailing feeling of contentment with the 
national institutions had hardly been rufided. These circum- 
stances seemed to many to afford a favourable opportunity for 
reducing our military and naval expenditure. Accordingly, that 
party which had comiielled tho leader of the protectionists to 
concede free trade, which had supiiorted the multitudinous 
improvements that had been made in our fiscal and financial 
arrangements, came forward, under the leadership of Mr. 
Cobden, to ask for a reduction of our military and naval estab- 
lishments, and a corresponding diminution of that load of 
taxation which was doubly oppressive at a moment when the 
effects of tho potato-rot were still felt, and the long-continued 
commercial distress still unremoved. On the 26th of February, 
when the House was about to go into committee of supply, Mr. 
Cobden proposed that the expenditure of the country should be 
reduced as soon as possible to that which in 1835 had been found 
BufiSoient to maintain the security, honour, and dignity of the 
nation ; in other words, to the extent of nearly ten millions sterling. 
The chancellor of the exchequer met this motion by arguing that 
the expenditure of 1835 fell short of tho requirements of the 
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country, and that many changes had occurred, especially in the 
colonies, which necessitated an increased expenditure. At the same 
time he admitted that our propects of internal and external peace 
in this year were much more promising than they had been in 1848; 
and therefore he contemplated a reduction of forces to the extent of 
10,000 men, and of expenditure to the amount of about a million 
and a half of money, and, as a result of these reductions, a diminu- 
tion of the deficiency to 269,378Z. The government was supported 
by the protectionist party in its resistance of Mr. Cobden’s motion, 
which was rejected “by the largo majority of 197. 

The budget, though frequently asked for, was not brought 
forward till the 29th of June. The chancellor of the exchequer 
announced that, though there was an actual deficiency of 269,378/., 
this arose from some items of expenditure which he had not an- 
ticipated — for Irish distress, emigration to Canada, and excess of 
naval expenditure in preceding years. He calcuhited that, de- 
ducting the excess of previous years from the current expenditure, 
the surplus of receipt over expenditure would amount to 739,936/. 
in the year 1849-50. 

Mr. Hume complained of the steady rise of taxation, and of tho 
amount of tho burdens which had been imposed on the country 
since 1824. To show the possibility of such reductions as he advo- 
cated, ho instanced tho salary of the governor of Sierra Leone, 
amounting to 7000/., by tlio reduction of which the House would be 
enabled to repeal tho tax on books. They might also transfer the 
duties of the ordnance to tho war department, and thus save 
250,000/. a year. He held up to the present government the ex- 
ample afforded them by Sir J. Graham, who had reduced the 
expenses of the admiralty by 1,200,000/. Mr. Milner Gibson 
recommended tho remission of tho penny-stamp duty on newspapers, 
of the excise duty on paper, and the advertisement duty. Tho 
claims of hops, malt, bricks, soap, tea, timber, to remission of the 
duties imposed on them were urged by speakers who took part in 
the discussion that followed the introduction of the budget. On 
the 20th of July Mr. Herries proposed the imposition of a small 
fixed duty on com, for revenue only, which, as ho tried to show, 
would yield a considerable income to the country, without enhan- 
cing the price of com, and that the tax wonld really be paid by the 
foreigner. This assertion was briefly but completely disposed of 
by Mr. Bright, who showed that the contraction of the circle would 
diminish the source of supply, and raise the price of com in the 
ratio of the duty. 
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A bankruptcy bill proposed by Lord Brougham, and some 
other legal reforms of less importance introduced by the attorney- 
general, completed the public legislative work of the session. 
On the 2nd of July Mr. Disraeli moved for a select committee to 
inquire into the state of the nation. He arraigned the whole policy 
of the government, but he more especially assailed its free-trade 
principles. Sir Eobert Peel again came to the assistance of the 
government, defending the policy which had been impugned by 
the' leader of the opposition, and showing that free trade not only 
had not caused any of the evils so much complained of, but 
had greatly mitigated them. He maintained that by the policy 
adopted in 1842 the legislature had gained the confidence and the 
good-will of powerful classes, and this country had been enabled to 
pass uninjured through a storm which convulsed other nations. 
The House divided on Mr. Disraeli’s motion, which was rejected 
by a majority of 140 ; a very distinct manifestation of the continued 
confidence of the House in those free-trade measures which Sir K. 
Peel had induced it to adopt, and which the present government 
was gradually applying and further developing. The business of 
the session being dispo.sed of, parliament was prorogued on the 1st 
•of August. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE GEEAT EXHIBITION. 

Thus far the free-trade measures of Sir R. Peel had hardly enjoyed 
a fair trial. The badness of the harvest ; the failure of the potato- 
crop ; the consequent derangement and stagnation of business ; 
the distress which affected every class and every trade, prevented 
the beneficial working of the recently inaugurated system from 
being perceived. Its advocates were forced to admit their dis- 
appointment, but they alleged that the distress would have been 
ten times greater, and the Irish famine ten times more (isolat- 
ing, if the system of protection had been maintained. On the 
other hand, the upholders of that policy warmly contended that 
the distress was due to the abandonment of it ; that it was pre- 
cisely what they predicted ; and that it would continue and increase 
until the old system was restored. Meanwhile most of the farmers, 
without being able to discover the causes of their suffering, felt that 
they were worse oflF than before, and saw in the calamities that had 
come upon them a fulfilment of the predictions with which they had 
been so plentifully plied during the period of the anti-com-law 
agitation by the self-styled farmers’ friends. They were therefore 
more than ever attached to that protective policy, to the withdrawal 
of which they imputed their present condition. Such was the state 
of feeling and opinion in the country when parliament assembled on 
the 31st of January, 1850. Amendments to the address were moved, 
but were negative(i in the Upper House by a majority of 49, and in 
the Lower House by a majority of 119. 

Mr. Disraeli asked for a committee of inquiry, which he hoped 
would recommend the transfer of a portion of the expenses which 
had hitherto been defrayed out of the rates, to the general taxation 
of the country. Sir J. Graham and Sir J. Grey argued against 
his proposals, on the ground of justice to the other classes of tha 
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community, and Mr. Gladstone supported them on the ground 
of justice to the agriculturist. Sir J. Graham maintained 
that the proposed measure would only benefit landowners; Mr. 
Gladstone contended that the farmer and the yeoman would reap the 
chief advantage from the change. After some other speakers had 
delivered their opinions on the question, Sir E. Peel addressed the 
House in a speech in which he now for the last time delivered hiS 
deliberate opinions. Tho argument that the landowners were en- 
titled to peculiar protection because they were subject to peculiar 
burdens had been his favourite argument, and he had based on it 
his justification of the monopoly which they enjoyed, and which he 
at one period had so strenuously defended. 

After praising the ability and moderation that Mr. Disraeli had 
displayed in bringing forward this motion, in a manner which, 
considering the terms in which that gentleman had denounced and 
opposed him on former occasions, was honourable to both parties, 
he condemned the proposal to transfer 2,000,0001. of taxation to the 
Consolidated Fund, as the first of a series of measures which would 
appropriate tho surplus of this and succeeding years. “What,” 
he asked, “will be tho effect of this scheme on the finances of 
the cauntry? It will preclude legislation for the remission of 
taxes affecting the industry and the comforts of the people ; it will 
either compel the continuance of the income tax, or the imposition 
of a duty on every foreign product in order to maintain public 
credit. And is the measure really foB the benefit of the agricultural 
class itself? The proposed transfer of 2,000,0001. of rates to the 
exchequer would relieve the land only of 900,0001., the remaining 
1,100,0001. being now borne by other descriptions of real property. 
Yet all must be made up by the occupying tenant (in common with 
other classes), who would not gain a greater remission than three- 
pence or fourpence in the pound.” 

Ho then went on to object to the motion, on the ground that it 
endangered a reversal of tho successful commercial poUcy which 
had been carried out during the last six years. 

When the division took place the numbers were — 

For Mr, Disraeli’s motion 252 

Against it 273 

Majority against the motion ... 21 

The smallness of this majority was a matter of great triumph to 
the protectionists, who had never before mustered so large a 
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nnuiber on any division, and who, from being a concourse ot 
isolated individualities, were now becoming a great, organized, and 
formidable power. 

The great change that had been made in the navigation laws 
had necessarily been followed by a great change in the relations 
between the mother country and her colonies, and had even caused 
the question to be raised, whether it was for her advantage to retain 
them at all. The government, though not prepared to go to these 
lengths, had come to the conclusion that it was absolutely necessary 
that many of them should be allowed more control over their own 
affairs, and a more popular form of government than they had 
hitherto enjoyed. A Colonial Eeform Association had been formed 
and had diffused much information, which had considerably in- 
fluenced pnblic opinion in favour of the changes it advocated. 
A bill introduced by the government for the purpose of giving 
more popular institutions to our Australian colonios, raised the 
whole question of colomal reform. Sir W. Molesworth and Mr. 
Gladstone made great but ineffectual efforts to amend the measure 
m accordance with their principles. The latter moved a clause 
giving to the Church of England in the colonies the privileges 
with regard to synodical action that were enjoyed by other 
religious commumtios. The bill passed, but not without being 
amended in the Lower House with the consent of the govern- 
ment, and in the Upper in spite of its remonstrances. An 
attempt made by Sir P. Buxton to restore protection to free- 
grown as against slave-grown sugar was defeated by a majority 
of forty-one. 

In this session Ireland was neither forgotten nor neglected ; but 
the Irish legislation was not of such a nature as to affect apiireci- 
ably the course of events in England. A measure for the extension 
of the franchise there passed, with some amendments introduced 
into it by the Lords. A bill was brought in by Lord J. Eussell 
for the abolition of the office of lord-lieutenant, the second reading 
of which was carried by the large majority of 225, but the pressure 
of other business caused it to be deferred. 

At this time the distress that pervaded the agricultural districts 
had converted their representatives into earnest advocates of re- 
trenchment. Both sides of the House were vying with each other 
in promoting reductions of expenditure; ministers therefore felt 
that they must do something. They intended to begin with a 
reduction of official salaries, which was the plan chiefly insisted 
on by the advocates of retrenchment ; and Lord J. Eussell proposed 
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to refer this important question to a select committee. This 
proposal was resisted by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hume, Mr. Henley, 
and several others, on the ground that a select committee would 
dot be able to obtain any information on the subject which was 
not already within the reach of the government; and they con- 
tended that it was the duty of ministers to deal with the matter 
on their own responsibility. In behalf of the proposal made by 
the government, it was argued that it was in accordance with 
precedent, and that persons whose incomes might be reduced by 
the alterations which the committee suggested would probably 
submit to the reduction with a better grace if recommended by 
a body so constituted as to command the confidence of all parties. 
The government plan was adopted by a majority of 208 to 95. 
The feeling in favour of economy that prevailed hoth in the House 
of Commons and in the country gave birth to several measures 
originated by independent members. Thus, on the 8th of March 
Mr. Gobden again brought forward his proposal for the gradual 
reduction of the expenditure of the country to the point at which it 
stood in the year 1835. He showed that, by allowing pensions to 
lapse, by suppressing or reducing the appointments of such em- 
bassies as those to Hanover and Bavaria, by lowering judicial 
salaries, cutting down excessive consular expenditure, and diminish- 
ing the amount devoted to the maintenance of the army and navy, 
it would be quite possible to reduce the total expenditure of the 
country by 10,000,0001. ; a sum equal to the whole expenditure of 
the United States before the Mexican war, and more than the 
whole expenditure of Prussia. In answer to a pamphlet which 
had been pubh'shed by a gentleman named Norman, for the 
purpose of proving that the country was very lightly taxed, Mr. 
Cobden remarked that it might be true, as this gentleman asserte^, 
that the wealth of the country had inareased, but the wealth of the 
country did not pay the mcreased taxation. Mr. Labouchere, on 
the part of the government, attempted to show that the increase 
of expenditure since the year 1835, on which Mr. Cobden based his 
motion, was more apparent than real, and was due to accumulated 
expenditure left from previous years, to accumulated charges 
which had been forced on the government by the House itself under 
the pressure of demands from different constituencies, such as those 
for harbours of refuge, payments in aid of rates, and expenses 
arising out of unforeseen calamities, as, for instance, the destruction 
of the two Houses of Parliament. The motion was rejected by a 
majority of 185. On the 13th of March Mr. Henry Drummond 
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brought forward a motion for the diminution of the salaries of all 
servants of the crown, and for' the removal of every impediment 
that checked the growth of raw produce, which was got rid of 
by the common expedient of moving the previous question. 

Lord Duncan re-introduced a motion for the total repeal of 
the window tax, the most unpopular of all taxes, and not without 
reason; for, in order to evade it, houses were so constructed as 
to diminish the quantity both of light and fresh air admitted into 
them. The motion was resisted by the government, and rejected 
by a majority of three only, in a House of 157 members. The 
smallness of this majority was regarded both by the friends 
and opponents of the tax as a proof that it would not be long 
maintained. A renewed attempt to repeal the malt tax was 
met by the argument that the exchequer could not afford the 
loss of a revenue of five millions, and was defeated by a majority 
of 124. 

In the course of this year a remarkable ecclesiastical case was 
litigated with a degree of perseverance seldom equalled. 

The Eev. George Cornelius Gorham was appointed by the lord 
chancellor to the vicarage of St. Just, in the diocese of Exeter, 
in the year 1846, and duly instituted to that living by the bishop. 
In the following year he was apiiointod by the same patron to 
the living of Bamford tSpeke, and in duo course applied to the 
bishop for institution to his new benefice. The bishop took the 
strictly legal but very unusual course of subjecting Mr. Gorham 
to an examination in reference to certain points on which ho 
supposed him to be unsound. The examination was carried on 
at great length, no fewer than 140 questions having been put by 
the bishop, and answered by Mr. Gorham. It extended over the 
17th, 18th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd of December, and the 8th, 9th, and 
10th of the following March ; and at the conclusion of it the bishop 
declined giving Mr. Gorham institution. The matter was then 
carried to the Court of Arches. There it appeared that the ground 
of his rejection was a denial of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
as laid down m the baptismal services of the Church of England. 
It was argued on his behalf that the opinions he held on this subject 
were in accordance with those of Granmer, Ridley, Latimer, and 
other leading reformers. To this argument the court replied that, 
if this was the case, they decidedly had not so declared their opinions 
in any of the services of the Church, in the articles, or in any part 
of the Book of Common Prayer ; and gave a decision in favour of 
the bishop. The case was carried by Mr. Gorham to the Judicial 
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Committee of the Privy Council, on ■which a final appeal from the 
ecclesiastical tribunal had been teoently conferred. Before this 
court the question was argued at great length ; and the sentence 
was expected with great interest and impatience. The pst of the 
judgment given by the Court of Appeal is contained in the following 
sentences : 

" These being, as we collect them, the opinions of Mr. Gorham, 
the question which we have to decide is not whether they arc 
thecdogically sound or unsound, not whether in some of the doc- 
trines comprised in the opinions other opinions opposite to them 
may not be held with equal or even with greater reason by other 
learned and pious ministers of the church; but whether these 
opinions now under our consideration are contrary or repugnant 
to the doctrines which the Church of England by its articles, formu- 
laries, and rubrics requires to be held by its ministers, so that, upon 
the ground of these opinions, the appellant can lawfully be excluded 
from the benefice to which he has been presented.” After examining 
at great length the various passages of the articles, rubrics, and 
formularies of the Church of England that boro upon the question 
before the court, the judgment thus concluded: "It appears that 
opinions, which cannot in any important particular be distin- 
guished from those entertained by Mr. Gorham, have been pro- 
pounded and maintained by persons so eminent and so much 
respected, as well as by very many others; which appears to us 
sufiSciently to prove that the liberty which was left by the articles 
and formularies has been actually enjoyed and exercised by the 
members and ministers of the Church of England.” The decision 
of the Judicial Committee therefore was, that Mr. Gorham ought 
not, by reason of the doctrine held by him, to have been refused 
admission to the vicarage of Bampton Speke; and the sentence 
pronounced in the Court of Arches was reversed. 

This decision raised a ferment m the Church. The evangelical 
party, most of the members of which held opinions very similar to 
those which had been maintained by Mr. Gorham, had been filled 
•with alarm. They dreaded that, if his appeal should prove unsuc- 
cessful, they might be ejected from their benefices, or prevented 
from obtaining farther preferment They were therefore delighted 
at a decision which seemed to justify them in holding opinions 
which had been denounced by the orthodox party as plainly 
inconsistent with the articles and formularies of the Church, and 
which it was certainly very diflicult to reconcile with the plain 
language of her baptismal services. On the other hand, there wp°, 
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a considerable body of old High Church men, and of men who 
belonged to neither of the two great parties into which the 
Church was then dirided, who disliked Mr. Gorham’s opinions, 
but were unwilling to intrust to the bishops that power which 
the prelate of Exeter claimed, and dreaded that bishops holding 
opinions different from those of the present incumbent of that 
see might subject their theological opponents to an examina- 
tion as rigorous as that which Mr. Gorham had undergone, and 
might end with refusing to institute them to livings to which they 
might be appointed. These, therefore, though regretting the sanc- 
tion given by the Court of Final Appeal to the doctrines of Mr. Gor- 
ham, were not sorry to see this attempt to increase the power of the 
bishops defeated ; and the patrons of livings throughout the king- 
dom, whose rights were endangered by the claim put forward 
by Dr Phillpotts, sympathised with this feeling almost to a man. 
But the Oxford Tracts, which had now run their course, had pro- 
duced a new High Church party, the members of which did not 
indeed all of them accept the whole of the teaching of those Tracts, 
bnt were to a man zealous for the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, 
and warmly contended that the right of stating and determining 
her own doctrine was inherent in the Church, and one with which 
no lay tribunal ought to intermeddle. They contended that ques- 
tions involving doctrine ought to be referred to the spirituality, 
meaning by that term either the bishops alone, or the bishops and 
clergy in convocation assembled. They were therefore unanimous 
and indignant in their condemnation of the judgment, and attempt 
after attempt was made to procure a reversal of it, the question 
being carried first into the Court of Queen’s Bench, then into the 
Court of Common Pleas, and finally into the Court of Exchequer, in 
the vain hope of upsetting the judgment. 

Apart from this feeling, there were strong and well-grounded 
objections to the constitution of a court which had now for the first 
time been called on to decide an important theological question. 
It was not only composed of laymen, but it might be composed ot 
nonconformists, who would thus decide on the doctrines of the 
Church, and on the manner In which her services should be con- 
ducted. It might indeed be urged that it was the business of the 
tribunal not tomako laws, but to interpret them, and that a dissent- 
ing lawyer might be, and probably would be, a better and a more 
dispassionate interpreter of the law of the Church than an orthodox 
divine; but it was contended on the other hand, that, when the 
doctrines of the Church or the meaning of her formularies were in 
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question, she possessed the right, and ought to be permitted the 
opportunity, of declaring what they were. Besides, the manner in 
which the judges were selected was alleged to be very unsatis- 
factory, and to open the door to the choice of men whose leanings 
were known to be in favour of a particular decision, and whose 
judgment on the question submitted to the court might be antici- 
pated beforehand. It was also objected, that the judges were 
supposed to exercise a certain discretionary power, and to be guided 
by considerations of expediency, to decide in such a manner as they 
deemed best adapted to advance the interests of the State as well as 
of the Church. For these reasons the decisions of this court have 
never commanded the respect which are almost invariably yielded 
to the judgments of the Queen’s Bench, the Exchequer, and the 
Common Pleas. 

But in the Gorham case there was a circumstance which in- 
creased the dissatisfaction with which the decision was received. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the Bishop of 
London, sat as assessors to the judges. The first-mentioned prelates 
had been recently appointed by a government whose patronage was 
in question, and which was exceedingly unpopular with the clergy. 
They had given their opinions in favour of Mr. Gorham ; but the 
Bishop of London, a far abler man than either of them, and 
possessing in a far higher degree than either the confidence of 
churchmen generally, had given his opinion decidedly in favour 
of the Bishop of Exeter. And so strongly did he object to the 
character of the court in which he had sat and by which this 
question had been decided, that he introduced a bill into the 
House of Lords on the 3rd of June for the establishment of a 
new tribunal for ecclesiastical appeals in the place of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. Had ho attempted to remodel that 
court in such a manner as to inspire greater confidence in its com- 
petence and impartiality, he would probably have succeeded. But 
instead of doing this, he proposed to substitute for it a court of bishops. 
This proposal was open to objection on many grounds; but the 
argument which weighed most with the House of Lords was founded 
on its supposed interference with the royal supremacy. But, what- 
ever force there may have been in the other objections to the bill, this 
does not appear to carry much weight with it. In either case the supre- 
macy would be exercised through a regularly constituted tribunal ; 
and whether it should bo a court of laymen or a court of bishops 
Mems to be immaterial so far as the question of the supremacy is 
concerned. But a tribunal composed of bishops would certainly 
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have commanded even less confidence than the existing tribunal. 
The debate was long, and was carried on with a degree of anima- 
tion and emotion seldom displayed in the Upper House. On the 
question of the second reading the numbers were — 

For the second reading 51 

Against 84 

Majority against the bill 33 

Few events have ever produced greater manifestations of dis- 
content than a very simple motion adopted by the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Ashley moved and carried a resolution for an address 
to her majesty, praying that she would be graciously pleased to 
direct that the collection and delivery of letters should in future 
entirely cease on the Lord’s-day in all parts of the kingdom. The 
government, therefore, partly from deference to the will of the 
majority, partly from annoyance at the defection oi absence of their 
usual supporters, which had allowed the vote to be carried against 
them, but with a full foresight of the inconveniences which would 
result from it, and the discontent it would produce in all parts of the 
kingdom, determmod to give effect to it as promptly as possible. 
When their intention became known, protests and representations 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom. If the complaints had 
been loud when the intentions of the government were first an- 
nounced, they waxed louder still when they were thus put in force, 
and the inconveniences attendant on the new arrangement began to 
be felt. The press, which not only reflected the opinion of the public 
on the subject, but bad grievances of its own to complain of, and 
whose interests were most seriously affected by tbe change, agitated 
strongly for a return to the old practice. Lord Ashley for a time 
was the most unpopular man in the kingdom. On the 29th of Julj 
Mr. Locke moved another address to her majesty, praying her to 
institute an inquiry in order to ascertain whether the Sunday labour 
might not be reduced without putting an end to the collection and 
delivery of letters on that day. The result was a return, after 
a brief interval, to the old practice, which has ever since been 
continued. 

Lord Ashley was more successful in another measure which be 
introduced. The last factory bill was so worded that, in the opinion 
of the law-courts, it did not carry out the known intentions of those 
who advocated it or of the legislature which passed it. Lord Ashley 
therefore brought in a bill to amend it ; and, with the consent of its 
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mover and several of his eupporters, a compromise was effected, 
establishing the short-time system almost in its entirety; where- 
upon the government took the measure into its own hands, and 
carried it through both Houses. 

But of all the debates of this session, the most remarkable wae 
one occasioned by the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, who had 
asserted, in a very high-handed manner, the rights of English 
citizens against the government of Greece. A vote of censure on 
that policy had been adopted by the Lords, and, if maintained, 
would have necessitated the retirement of that minister, tmd 
probably the resignation of the government. To prevent this result 
Mr. Eoebuofc brought forward a motion couched in terms which 
not only conveyed an approval of the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, but also imph'ed an oblique censure on the somewhat 
different policy of Lord Aberdeen, who had held the seals of the 
Foreign OfBce under Sir Eobert Peel. Never had Sir Eobert dis- 
played greater moderation or kindliness. He warmly and ably 
defended his late colleague; spoke of Lord Palmerston in the 
highest terms; gave him wise and sound advice, pointed out 
the dangers that attended his policy, and announced his intention 
to vote against the motion ; which, however, was carried by 310 to 
264. It was early on Saturday morning when Sir Eobert Peel 
quitted the House, and the sun had risen before he lay down 
to rest. But he could not give many hours to sleep, for at 
twelve o’clock he was to be present at a meeting of the com- 
missioners of the Great Industrial Exhibition that was to take place 
next year, and at that meeting the place in which the Exhibition 
should be held was to be decided. After his return ftom it, he 
passed the afternoon in his study until five o'clock, when he went 
out to take a ride in the park. After calling at Buckingham Palace, 
he went on to Constitution Hill, where he met Miss Ellis, a daughter 
of Lady Dover, who was also on horseback, and stopped for a 
moment to chat with her. His horse, which was young and fresh, 
suddenly shied and threw him off, but as he still clung to the 
bridle, he caused it to fall with its knees on his shoulders. A 
medical man. Dr. Foucart, of Glasgow, happened to be on the spot, 
and, with the assistance of another gentleman, lifted Sit Eobert into 
a carriage which was passing at the time. Before it reached his 
home Sir James Clark, one of the physicians of the queen, who had 
heard of the accident, came to offer his assistance, and with Dr. 
Foucart accompanied him to his house. The sight of Lady Peel, 
and the distress that she showed, caused Sir Eobert to f ’nt on b<a 
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arrival. Sir Benjamin Brodie and all the first surgeons of London 
were sent for ; but their aid was of little avail. Sir Bobert’s nervous 
system was peculiarly sensitive to pain, and this sensitiveness had 
increased by age and labour. Every attempt made by his medic<J 
attendants to ascertain the nature of the injuries he had received 
was frustrated on account of the frightful anguish it caused. It 
was only after his decease that it was ascertained that one of his 
ribs had been fractured, and that the broken end penetrating the 
left lobe of the lungs had caused the fatal result. 

He sank rapidly. The presence of his wife and children pro- 
duced such a dangerous irritation that it was necessary to remove 
them from his chamber. At one moment, under a violent access of 
delirium, he tried to spring out of bed ; in the next ho sank into 
such a state of prostration that he seemed to be at the point of 
death. He was visited by his old friend Dr. Tomlinson, bishop of 
Gibraltar, and his family were re-admitted to his chamber while the 
bishop offered up at his bedside the prayers for the sick. The 
dying man’s consciousness for a moment returned. He extended his 
hand over the mournful and kneeling group, and said, in slow and 
half-articulate accents, “God bless yon! God bless you!” His 
intimate friends and political associates. Lord Hardinge and Sir 
James Graham, whose names had been frequently on his lips in the 
incoherent utterances of this delirium, were admitted to his bed- 
side, and in their presence, and that of his medical attendants 
and several of his relations, he sank quietly into his last sleep on 
Tuesday, the 2nd of July, at nine minutes past eleven in the 
evening. 

While these things were passing in the dying man’s chamber, all 
London was agitated with sorrow and anxiety. The multitudes of 
inquiries were so great that jiolicemen were stationed at different 
places near his house with bulletins, which they were ordered to 
read to the crowds of all ages, sexes, and conditions that flocked to 
Whitehall, anxiously inquiring after the suffering statesman. Never 
perhaps did the intelligence of any event cause more genuine grief 
in the country than the news of his death. Since his retirement 
from office he had withdrawn from the arena of party conflict. The 
enmity caused by the course he had pursued in reference to the 
corn-laws had disappeared, while the gratitude and admiration 
which his conduct had excited were still fresh and lively. When 
he rose to speak on any question before the House of Commons, the 
words that dropped from his lips were listened to on both sides of 
the Honae "s the utterances of an oracle. 
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In both Houses of Parliament such allusions were made to the 
event, and such tributes offered to the memory of the illustrious 
departed, as might have been anticipated. M. Dupin, president of 
the French legislative assembly, speaking in his official capacity, 
passed a high encomium on the policy of Sir E. Peel with regard to 
Prance, and some time afterwards a still more eminent Frenchman 
gave a testimony in his favour, which we quote because it places 
his character in a light in which it has not often been regarded. 

• “ What struck me most,” says Guizot, “ in the conversation of 

Sir Bobert Peel, was his constant and impassioned anxiety with 
regard to the condition of the working classes in England; an 
anxiety which was as much moral as it was political, and beneath 
which, under a certain coldness and formality of expression, the 
feelings of the man as well as the foresight of the statesman were 
clearly visible. ‘There is there,’ he was continually accustomed 
to say, ‘too much suflfering and too much perplexity. It is a 
disgrace and a danger to our civilization. It is absolutely necessary 
that wo should render the condition of the manual labourer less 
hard and less precarious. We cannot do everything,' but something 
may be effected, and' something ought to be dona’ In the active 
thought of his leisure, this was endeBitiyibr him the dominant idea 
of Ihe future.” 

Nothing perhaps more strongly illustrates the greatness of the 
loss which the country had sustained through the accident that so 
tragically closed the mortal career of Sir Eobert Peel than the 
excitement which was caused, towards its close, by what was 
generally described as the “ Papal aggression ” — an excitement which 
his judicious and tolerant counsels and high authority would 
probably have calmed. It 1848 the attempt to establish diplomatio- 
relations with the Eoman Pontiff had been frustrated. The country 
which had so long maintained diplomatic relations with the Sultan 
was convulsed at the idea of carrying on negotiations with the 
Pope; and though the bill introduced with this view was passed, 
it was so altered as to bo insulting and offensive. It had been 
determined by the heads of the Eoman Catholic church that 
the English branch of their communion, hitherto governed by 
vicars-apostolic, who were bishops taking their titles from places 
situated in partibm infidelium, should have a new division of 
dioceses, and should be ruled by bishops taking their titles from 
English towns, and having an Archbishop of Westminster at their 
head. Dr. Wiseman, the most conspicuous ecclesiastic of the Eoman 
chuT'ch in Emrland, and who had hith ‘to i vero' d ' ’^ind of 
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primacy over the English Eoman Catholics, under the title of 
Bishop of Melipotamns, was now created a cardinal, appointed to 
be the first Archbishop of Westminster, and sent to England as 
the head of the new Eomish hierarchy. These plans and intentions 
were announced, and the boundaries of the new sees defined, in a 
document couched in the grandiloquent style employed by the 
bishops of Borne in the palmy days of their power, and which the 
Eoman chancery still used. The appearance of this manifesto 
was followed by the publication of a pastoral from the new 
cardinal, which surpassed it in pretentious absurdity, though 
it was probably not intended or expected to give offence, being 
meant chiefly for the Eoman Cathohes of England, to whom 
it was addressed. But whatever may have been the intentions of 
those by whom these documents were issued, they roused the anti- 
popery feeling, which, notwithstandimr many blows and heavy 
discoiu’agcments, was still strong, and had bucn not a little 
exasperated by the proceedings of the Tractarians. The excite- 
ment would soon have passed away, if the prime minister had 
not taken up the matter in a way that raised a tempest, firom 
the effects of which his own government soon after suffered ship- 
wreck. 

Lord J. Eussell’s Whig principles and Presbyterian tendencies 
caused him to regard with strong and peculiar jealousy the progress 
that the Tractarians were making ; this feeling was sharpened by 
the opposition offered by them to the appointments he had made to 
the episcopal bench, the language they used with regard to the 
roj'al supremacy, and the unconcealed dislike with which they 
regarded the Whig party. Therefore, without consulting any of 
his colleagues, he gave vent to his feelings in a letter addressed to 
the Bishop of Durham, long celebrated under the name of the 
Durham Letter. 

This letter strongly stimulated the agitation which the “ ag- 
gression ” had already raised. Many of the bishops induced 
their clergy, through their archdeacons and rural deans, to sign 
remonstrances echoing the sentiments conveyed in the prime 
minister’s letter. The Bishop of London, who was supposed to 
regard with too indulgent an eye some of the practices which the 
premier denounced, delivered a charge to his clergy in which 
ho condemned in the most decided manner the papal rescript. 
Laymen of all classes and of all denominations came forward 
by addresses to the crown, and in other ways, to oppose the 
papal pretensions. Even Jews took part in the meetings that 
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■were held to defend “ our common Protestantism.” As Lord J. 
Bussell’s letter appeared on the 4th November, the ferment was at 
its height on the 5th, and consequently effigies of the pope and 
the cardinal throughout the kingdom took the place of those of 
Guy Fawkes, and were committed to the flames with all the hon- 
ours of squibs, crackers, and rockets, which were usually bestowed 
on that worthy. Meanwhile, Cardinal Wisoman treated the 
demonstrations of which he was the object with calm disregard. 
He had written a quiet and sensible letter, in which he explained 
that the substitution of bishops for vicars-apostohc, and the changes 
which had been made in the boundaries of the Boman Catholic 
dioceses, were purely ecclesiastical arrangements, which ought not 
to have awakened alarm or given offence. But Lord J. Bussell, and 
the party that had taken up the cry he had raised, were too excited 
to listen to reason. There were, nevertheless, many among his 
ablest and most valued supporters who strongly disapproved of 
the Durham letter, and felt that the violent anh-popery storm it 
had raised was sure to be followed by a reaction, which would 
redound to the advantage of the Boman Catholic church; and 
on the other hand there were a few Boman Catholics who, like 
Lord Beaumont and the Duke of Norfolk, complained that they 
were placed in a false position by the ill-advised measures of the 
pope. The excitement, however, was industriously fomented; 
many addresses in the sense of the Durham letter were numerously 
signed ; and when parliament assembled on the 4th of February, 
1851, the queen’s speech contained an allusion to the aggression, 
and announced that a measure would bo laid before pEirliament 
calculated to “ maintain the rights of the crown, and the independ- 
ence of the nation against all encroachments.” 

This pitiful squabble was engrossing the attention of the 
government, the legislature, and the country, at the commence- 
ment of the year which had been fixed for the Great Exhibition 
of the Industry of All Nations, suggested by Prince Albert, and 
which was hoped and expected to collect the products and 
natives of almost every nation under heaven. It was probably 
the desire to get rid of this embarrassing question before the 
inauguration of the great cosmopolitan fete that led Lord J. 
Bussell to brmg in his measure relating to the papal aggres- 
sion only three days after the meeting of parliament. It pro- 
hibited the assumption of territorial titles by Boman Catholic 
bishops ; but it could not prevent other persons from giving them 
those titles, and had the effect of causing' them to be more 
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ostentatiously and offensively employed than they wonld have been 
if the aggression had been passed by in dignified silence. Lord J. 
Eussell publicly recommended the new cardinal to adopt the title 
of Archbishop m Westminster instead of Archbishop 0 / Westminster, 
and to remain at Eoma instead of coming to England. But the 
cardinal quietly disregarded both suggestions. He showed no 
undue haste to enter on his new functions ; but he assumed them 
after a short delay with a calm dignity that contrasted most 
advantageously with the blustering violence of the attacks that had 
been made on him. The ill-advised clamour raised against him 
recoiled on his assailants, and increased the zeal and enthusiasm 
of his adherents. The bill, however, was read a first time by a 
majority of 332 ; a majority that seemed to hold out a prospect that 
it would speedily be carried; that prospect was, however, 
somewhat changed by events we shall presently have occasion to 
relate. 

In the mean time the agricultural distress which had so long 
prevailed and so often forced itself on the attention of the legisla- 
ture was still unabated, and had even increased m its severity. It 
was acknowledged and lamented in the queen’s speech at the open- 
ing of the session. Mr. Disraeli therefore moved a resolution to the 
effect, that it was the duty of the government to introduce measures 
for its alleviation without delay. To this motion the government 
and their friends replied by alleging, that the real object that its 
proposer had in view was a return to protection, and that, though 
the landlords and farmers were suffering, the condition of the 
labouring classes had greatly improved. In proof of the truth 
of this assertion, it was shown that a decrease in pauperism 
had taken place in England to the extent of fourteen in every 
hundred, in Ireland to the extent of one-half, while in Scotland 
there had also been a considerable reduction in the number. 
In spite of all the remissions of taxation which had been 
made, the revenue had reached the unexampled amount of 
70,000,0001. Notwithstanding the repeal of the navigation laws, 
the outward tonnage of British merchant ships was 180,000 in 
excess of that of 1849, and an enormous and unpi ecedented quantity 
of wheat had been imported, consumed, and paid for by millions 
who, without this supply, would have been destitute of food. The 
division was a close one, and seemed to show that the protectionist 
party was rapidly gaining strength, and would probably be able 
before long to defeat ministers, and take possession of the govern- 
Tm ut of the country. The numbers were — 
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For Mr. Disraeli's motion 267 

Against it 281 

Majority 14 

On the next question on -which their strength was tried ministers 
underwent a very damaging defeat. 

Mr. Locke King, the member for East Surrey, asked leave -to 
introduce a bill for assimilating the county franchise to that of the 
boroughs. His motion was resisted by Lord J. Eussell, but 
was carried by a majority of 100 against 62. The defeat of 
the government took place on the 20th of February. On the 
17th of that month the chancellor of the exchequer made his 
financial statement, which was received with expressions of 
dissatisfaction from various quarters, so strong that ministers, 
feeling that they no longer commanded the confidence of the 
House, determined to retire; and that determination was an- 
nounced in the Times; and other newspapers on the morning of the 
21st. The House was therefore crowded in all jiarts on the evening 
of that day, in the expectation that some explanation would be 
made of the views and intentions of the government : it was an- 
nounced, however, that no statement would be made till the 24th. 
It was then deferred till the 28th, when it was announced that 
Lord Stanley had found it impossible to construct a protectionist 
ministry; that the Earl of Aberdeen, summoned to assist in the 
reconstitution of Lord J. Kussell’s administration, had been pre- 
vented from lending his assistance by the insuperable repugnance 
■with which he and other members of tho Peel party regarded the 
penal measures with which Lord J. Kussell had encountered the 
papal aggression, and which had been accepted by a large majority 
in the House of Commons. Under these circumstances, Lord J. 
Kussell and his colleagues had consented, at tho request of the 
queen, to retam their offices. Tho Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was 
once more brought forward, shorn of all its efficiency, and toned 
down into a mere brutum fuhnen, insulting to the Catholics, but 
little in accordance with the expectations that the Durham letter 
had raised ; not even satisfactory to the Inglises, tho Spooners, the 
Newdegates, and the Plumptres; and encountering the strong 
opposition of almost every man who had assisted in removing those 
restrictions on the religious liberties of Englishmen which Lord J. 
Eussell had done more perhaps than any living man to take away 
Seven nights were spent in debate on the second reading of the bill 
Wih n the House divided the rnimb’rs were — 
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For the second reading 438 

Against 95 

Majority for the government 343 


But the minority, small as it xvas when compared with the number 
' of those who voted in favour of the second reading of the measure, 
comprised all the ablest advocates of civil and religious liberty in 
the House : Graham, Gladstone, Eoundell Palmer, Cobden, Bright, 
Eoebuck, Milner Gibson, Hume. Sir J. Graham argued against 
the bill with great force; and it was remarked that his speech 
elicited loud cheers from the ministerial benches ; while Lord J. 
Bussell spoke amidst the chilling silence of his own supporters and 
the loud applause of the opposition, and especially of those members 
of it who had all along offered the most uncompromising resistance 
to the efforts 'he had made for the promotion of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Tbe farther progress oC the measure was doggedly contested at 
every step by the Eoman Catholic members; repeated divisions 
took place, in all of which ministers triumphed, but which delayed 
the progress of the bill ; and when Sir F. Thesiger moved a string 
of resolutions embodying the views of those who were dissatisfied 
with the ministerial measure, because they considered that it did 
not go far enough, the Irish Eoman Catholic members rose m a 
body and walked out of the House, leaving the ministers to contend 
as they could against the more extreme supporters of their own bill. 
The consequence was, that three of the resolutions proposed by Sir 
F. Thesiger, all of which the government opposed, and the last of 
which it opposed strenuously, were earned; and an attempt made 
by Lord J. Kussell to get rid of them on the third reading of the 
bill was defeated by large majorities. 'When the question was put. 
That this bill do now pass, there was no debate; and the numbers 
on the division were — 

For the motion ... ... 2G3 

Against 46 

Majority for government ... ... 217 

, In the House of Lords the measure was dealt with, if not more 
satisfactorily, at least more shortly. The debate on the second 
reading extended over two nights ; in one night more the bill went 
tbiougb committee without alteration. 
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The chief cause of the resignation of the government was the 
dissatisfaction with which the budget was regarded. As they 
had decided to remain in ofiSce, it was necessary that they should 
modify their financial measures in such a way as to meet the 
objections urged against them. Accordingly, on the 5th of April, the 
chancellor of the exchequer made a second statement, which met ^ 
with a much more favourable reception than that which had brought 
about the resignation of the government. 

The attempt to put an end to the income tax, which the finance 
minister had foreseen and deprecated, was not long delayed. On 
the 6th of April Mr. Herries moved the following resolution : “ That 
the income and property tax, and the stamp duties in Ireland, were 
granted for limited periods, and to meet temporary exigencies : and 
that it is expedient to adhere to the declared intentions of parlia- 
ment, and, in order to secure their speedy cessation, to limit the 
renewal of any portion of those taxes to such an amount as may 
suffice to provide for the expenditure sanctioned by parliament, and 
for the maintenance of the public credit.” The motion was 
negatived by 278 against 230. 

Mr. Hume was more fortunate in a motion ho made that the 
grant of the income tax should be limited to one year, in order that 
the whole question of the tax might be deliberately considered in a 
select committee. This amendment was carried. The numbers 
were — 

For Mr. Hume's amendment ... 244 

Against ... 230 

Majority against the government ... 14 

A difficulty, however, arose with regard to the appointment of the 
select committee, in consequence of the discordant views of the two 
parties that had combined to carry Mr. Hume’s motion. That 
gentleman wished to inquire with a view to the improvement of the 
tax. As the matter was well put by Mr. Herries, “ My proposition 
is either to amend the tax or abolish it. Mr. Hume’s proposition 
is. Amend it if you can; but if not, keep it as it is.” This difference 
made it very difficult to find members willing to sit on the com- 
mittee. However, after many applications and many rebuffs, Mr. 
Hume at last succeeded. 

A long debate took place on resolutions submitted to the House' 
by Mr. Disraeli, having for their object to prevent the repeal of the 
window and timber taxes, on the ‘''round that the possible discon- 
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tinnoBoe of the incozne tax next year rraiilered their retentioB 
defdrable ; but the resolutions were rejected by a majority of 113. 
Persistent attempts made by Mr. Baring te) prevent the adulteration 
of coffee with chicory were also defeated by large majorities. 
Motions made by Mr. Cayley for the entire repeal of the malt tax, 
and by Mr. Bass for the rejieal of half of it, were hkewise rejected. 
In the last session Lord Naas had succeeded in carrying against the 
government a motion for making an allowance for evaporation and 
leakage in raising the revenue on spirits, and the government had 
with some difficulty succeeded in reversing the decision. This 
year Lord Naas renewed his motion, and on a division the numbers 
on both sides were 150; whereupon the Speaker, in accordance 
with custom, gave his casting vote for going mto committee on the 
question, and thus allowing the House an opportunity for farther 
consideration of the matter. On another division, which took place 
on the ^th of June, government was in a minority of seventeen; 
but by great efforts this decision was at length reversed, and the 
bill rejected by a majority of 28. Ministers suffered yet another 
defeat on a bill introduced by Lord Eobert Grosvenor to repeal the 
duty on attorneys’ certificate ; but at a later stage they succeeded 
in rejecting the measure. 

The bill of Mr. Locke King, which was the immediate cause of the 
resignation of the government, was again brought forward on the 
2nd of April by that gentleman, who moved that it should be read 
a second time. This motion drew from Lord J. Bussell a distinct 
pledge that the government would bring forward a measure of 
parliamentary reform early in the following session, which had the 
desired effect; and the bill of Mr. Locke King, which had been 
accepted in the first instance by so large a majority, was now 
rejected by a majority of 216. 

Mr. Henry Berkeley, who had succeeded Mr. Grote as the annual 
mover of a resolution in favour of the ballot, carried his motion this 
year, in spite of the opposition of Lord J. Bussell and the govern- 
ment, by a majority of 37. 

A debate of more than ordinary interest and importance took 
place on the proposal made by Mr. Cobden for the adjustment of 
international disputes by arbitration instead of by war. After having 
extracted' from Lord Palmerston a very strong assurance of the 
desire entertained by himself and his colleagues to do everything 
in their power to preserve peace and a good understanding with 
France, Mr. Cobden withdrew the motion. A bill for the admission 
of Jews into parliament, read a second time in the House of 
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Commons by a majority of 25, and a third time withont a 
division, was rejected in the Upper House by a majority of 36. 
This, however, did not altogether settle the question, even for this 
session. Alderman Salomons, a member of the Jewish community, 
had been elected for Greenwich. Before his election he had pledged 
himself to the constituency that, if he should be the object of their 
choice, he would take his seat in the House of Commons. Accord- 
ingly, on the 18th of July, he presented himself before the Speaker, 
and demanded to be allowed to take the oath. Like Baron Eoths- 
child, he omitted the words, “ on the true faith of a Christian.” He 
was then ordered to withdraw : instead, however, of complying with 
the order, he took his seat on a bench at the right hand of the 
Speaker ; but on receiving a second order he retired below the bar. 
On the evening of the 21st, however, he walked up to the House 
amidst tremendous cries of “ Order ! ” and took his seat below the 
gangway on the ministerial side. The Speaker again desired 
hitn to withdraw ; but, in spite of the loud and angry outcries 
of a large number of members, he kept his seat. The Speaker 
then appealed to the House to support him in the discharge of his 
duty, and Lord J. Bussell moved that Mr. Salomons should be 
ordered to withdraw. To this motion Mr. B. Osborne moved an 
amendment, to the effect that as Mr. Salomons had taken the oaths 
in the manner that was most binding on his conscience, he was 
entitled to a seat in the House. Mr. Anstey then rose, amidst an 
uproar that made it impossible for a single word that he uttered to 
be heard. He at length, however, succeeded in moving an adjourn- 
ment of the debate ; but the motion was negatived by a majority of 
275 to 65, Mr. Salomons himself voting in the minority. After some 
farther discussion, Mr. Osborne’s amendment was put to the vote 
and rejected by a majority of 218. But Mr. Salomons, who had 
abstained from taking part in the division, re-entered the House 
and took his seat. Another uproar ensued, and Mr. Hobhouse 
called on Mr. Salomons to state to the House the course he intended 
to adopt. Thus challenged, Mr. Salomons stood up and explained 
his reasons for entenng the House. 

The discussion was still continued, and two farther divisions were 
taken, in both of which Mr. Salomons voted, and having been once 
more ineffectually directed by the Speaker to withdraw, he was at 
length led out of the House by the sergoant-at-arms. His depar- 
ture, however, did not put an end to the discussion. It was carried 
on still at great length, adjourned, and afterwards resumed, with 
no other result than the deliverance of a P'reat number of oonfliot- 
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ing legal opmions, and a decision that Mr. Salomons 'was not entitled 
to a seat in the House. 

A bill was passed in the course of this session which empowered 
the Court of Chancery, by the creation of new judicial ofBoes, to 
perform its functions with more dispatch. But the session as a 
whole was remarkably barren of legislative results ; a circumstance 
owing to the time consumed by the debates on the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Assumption Bill, and to the manner in which the attention 
both of parliament and the country was drawn away from many of 
those political questions which had been for some time pressing 
for a solution, to the Great Exhibition of the Industry of All 
Nations. 

The idea on which this Exhibition was founded was not alto- 
gether new. Exhibitions of a somewhat similar nature, though on 
a much smaller scale, had been held in Bans in 1801, 1806, 1836, 
and 1849, and in Belgium, Germany, Spam, and other European 
countries. But the one that approached most nearly to it in 
character, and might be regarded as in some sort its true pre- 
cursor, was the great free-trade bazaar, held m Covent-garden 
Theatre in 1846. The Exhibition which was now to take 
place completely eclipsed all that had gone before it, not only 
m the quantity, quality, and variety of the articles exhibited, 
but m the national, or rather cosmopolitan, character that be- 
longed to it. The holding of it was, in fact, the commencement 
of a new era in the history of industrial progress. It was a solemn 
glorification of industry , a world-wide recognition of the position it 
had won ; a proclamation to the uttermost parts of the earth that 
it was no longer its destiny to be the despised drudge of the Nun- 
rods and mighty hunters of the woild, but that it had made good 
its claim to a place of full equality with them. Such was the 
significance of this great event To Prince Albert belonged the honour 
of having brought it about. As president of the Society of Arts, 
and then as president of the royal commission issued mainly through 
his influence, he had promoted it with all the active earnestness of 
his character, and with all the power that belonged to his high 
position. Indeed, it would have been impossible for any person 
possessing less influence, or occupying an inferior place, to have 
carried out the grand idea which the Great Exhibition embodied on 
a scale so magnificent, and with such signal success. Under his 
earnest and energetic lead, 64,0001 was subscribed, and a guarantee 
fund of 200,0001 promised. The first difficulty with which he and 
the other promoters of the design had to contend was the selection 
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of a site fora bnilding to contain the objects sent for exhibition. 
The southern part of Hyde Park was, after careful consideration, 
pitched on. But no sooner was the choice publicly known than a 
loud outcry was raised against what was ridiculously termed the 
“ profanation of the park,” and all kinds of exaggerated statements 
were made of the extent to which the enjoyment of the public 
would be interfered with by the construction of the building. 
Answers were made to these complaints, which satisfied all reason- 
able men. The next difficulty was the selection of a plan. It was 
announced in June, 1850, that one had been selected, out of some 
140, by the building committee, and accepted by the commissioners. 
It was immensely long, wide, and low, like an enormous railway 
shed, with a huge and disproportioned cupola, considerably larger 
than that of St. Peter's at Home, in its centre. The choice was not 
made inthout many doubts and misgivings. The cost of its erection, 
and the prodigious mass of bricks and other materials which must 
be employed in its construction, and which would have to be taken 
away after the close of the Exhibition, were very serious objections 
to the plan. It was just at this moment that a lucky thought 
.struck Mr. Paxton, the head-gardener of the Duke of Devonshire. 
He had superintended tho great conservatory at Chatsworth, and 
had been engaged on the construction of many other buildings of a 
similar character, though on a smaller scale. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the advantages of such buildings, and he had 
overcome many practical difficulties which had hitherto attended 
then construction. The thought occurred to his mind, “ Why 
not erect a palace of glass and iron Large enough to contain all the 
articles that are likely to be sent for exhibition ? ” He at once 
proceeded to plan such a building as he had imagined. He drew 
the first rough sketch of it on a piece of blotting-paper which 
happened to be lying before him. He then inquired if there 
was yet time to admit a new proposal. After some hesitation the 
question was answered in the affirmative, and a fortnight was 
allowed Jiim for the preparation of liis plans and drawings. Before 
the end of that time all was ready, and the building committee was 
furnished with all the information it required. 

The chief advantages of the plan thus submitted at the eleventh 
or rather at the twcltth hour were, the quantity of light admitted, 
the extraordinary simiilipity of the construction of tho building — 
which was to consist of nollung else but gla.ss and tho iion supports 
of the glass — the facility with which it could be prepared, elected, 
removed, and re-erected on some other site if needful, the I’raceful- 
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ness of its appearance, and the advantages it afforded for ventila- 
tion. The following concise description of the plan was given by 
Mr. Paxton : — 

“ The building will be 2100 feet long by 400 broad. The centre 
aisle wiU be 120 feet broad, or 10 feet wider than the conservatory 
at Chatsworth. The glass and the iron supports comprise the 
whole structure. The columns are precisely the same throughout 
the whole building, and would fit every part ; the same may be said 
of each of the bars ; and every piece of glass will be of the same 
size, namely 4 feet long. The whole will be put together like a 
perfect piece of machinery. The building is entirely divided into 
24 places — in short, everything runs to 24 ; so that the work is made 
to square and fit without any small detail being left to carry out. 
The number of columns 15 feet long is 6024. There are 3000 
gallery-bearers, 1245 wrought-irou girders, 45 miles of sash-bars, 
and 1,073,760 feet of glass to cover the whole. The building will 
stand on upwards of 20 acres of ground; but the available space 
which may be afforded by the galleries can be extended to about 
30 acres if necessary. The whole will be covered m by the 1st of 
January, 1851. Now if, after the purposes of the Exhibition are 
answered, it is thought desirable to let the building remain — and I 
sincerely hope it will not be pulled down, nor sent to America — 
there might be an excellent carriage-drive round tho interior, as 
well as a road for equestrians, with tho centre tastefully laid out 
and planted ; and then there will be nearly six miles of room in the 
galleries as a promenade for the public.” 

An engraving and brief description of the proposed palace of 
glass appeared in the Illustrated Neivs of July 6, 1850; which, 
though hardly doing justice to the design, and not exhibiting the 
transepts and other improvements, which added greatly to the 
elegance of the actual structure, produced a strong public opmion 
in its favour, and helped to remove many obstacles that stood in 
the way of the adoption of Mr. Paxton’s ideas. His plan triumphed. 
The contract for the carrying out of tho work was undertaken by 
Messrs. Pox and Henderson, who employed an army of labourers 
numbering nearly two thousand men. They had to contend with 
many difficulties — with a singularly wet and unfavourable season, 
with the shortness of the time allowed them for the completion of 
the building, with combinations of the workmen employed in its 
construction. But, m spite of every hindrance, the work was well 
done, quite within the time stipulated. Then the commissioners 
met with fresh embarrassments in the< apportionment of space 
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to the yarious countries ■which had announced their intention of 
sending specimens of their productions or of the results of their 
industry to the great world-bazaar. This difficult point was to 
some extent settled by the happy idea of a geographical arrange- 
ment. It was decided that the transept should represent the 
equator, and that the yarious contributing nations should be 
arranged in the building according to Mercator’s projection. This 
deyice appeased many disputes ; but, eycn with the help of a plan 
so manifestly equitable, the utmost possible tact and discretion 
were needed to arbitrate in difT9rence.s, often of the most absurd 
character, to which national jealousies and susceptibilities gave 
rise. Another difficulty, which at any other time would have 
been almost insurmountable, was that of finding interpreters to 
carry on the communientious between the English authorities and 
exhibitors from all parts of the world, speaking almost every 
language under heaven. This difficulty was overcome by the 
employment of refugees, who during the political troubles of 
the Continent had fled to England These men, being for the mo.st 
part in a destitute condition, were glad to give their services for a 
very moderate remuneration. 

The contents of this vast building were arranged under the 
four classes of— 1, natural productions; 2, machinory; 3, manu- 
factures ; and 4, works of art. It would bo superfluous and weary- 
ing to the reader to attempt to give any detailed account of the 
multitudinous articles exhibited under the.se different heads, and 
it IS the less necessary because many subsequent exhibitions of 
the same nature have followed, which, though they have been 
inferior to this first one in the interest excited, the results pro- 
duced, and the bold originality of the building, have nevertheless 
surpassed it in the quantity and variety and the orderly classifica- 
tion and arrangement of their contents. The opening ceremony 
took place on the 1st of May. The day was all that could, be 
wished. A countless multitude of spectators had gathered outside, 
and covered the park m every direction. At mid-day precisely the 
Queen and Prince Albert drove up to the building, amidst the 
enthusiastic shouts of the vast assemblage. The moment they 
entered it the royal standard rose majestically above the hundred 
and one flags of various nations which decorated the buUding, and 
contributed m no small degree to enhance its beauty. A grander 
spectacle or more striking pageant than that which took place 
within was perhaps never exhibited, when, amidst all the pomp and 
splendour that the Court of Eno'land co'uld display, amif' t tba 
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sound of many trumpets, the solemn and jubilant strains of loud- 
pealing organs, amidst a crowd of eminent Englishmen and 
illustrious foreigners, the Queen, then in the prime of her youth 
and beauty, opened this unrivalled collection of the triumphs of 
human genius, in the most striking building that any age has 
produced, and that human skill and perseverance have ever 
erected. After the Queen, surrounded by the ladies of her suite, 
the ministers of state, ambassadors from all parts of the world, 
and the archbishops and bishops of the church, had seated 
herself on a throne that had been sot for her, while the organ pealed 
forth tho well-known notes of the National Anthem, and a multitude 
of voices, like the sound of mighty waters, poured forth the grand 
old hymn. Prince Albert, putting himself at the head of those 
eminent men who were appointed to carry out the preparatory 
arrangements, read the report of the commission in a clear and 
sonorous voice, and then handed the Queen a copy of it, accom- 
pamed by a splendidly bound catalogue of the articles to be 
exhibited A suitable prayer having been offered up by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Hallelujah Chorus appropriately closed the 
inaugural proceedings. Tho Exhibition was visited by multitudes 
from all parts of England, and by foreigners of all nations. In 
order to insure as far as possible the pecuniary success of the 
enterprise, the prices of admission were gradually reduced. Five- 
shilling days were succeeded by half-crown days, and these in turn 
by shilling and oven sixpenny days. Twice tho public were ad- 
mitted without any charge. This went on till tho 15th of October, 
when the Exhibition was closed with another solemn ceremony, 
over which Prince Albert presided. It had been in every respect 
highly successful. Not tho least among the many advantages that 
attended this great assemblage of tho natives and productions of 
almost every country of the world was the tendency it had to 
promote peace and good-wili, and to cause the institutions of 
England to be lietter understood and appreciated. Foreigners 
were particularly struck by tho orderly conduct of the vast 
multitudes congregated about the building to witness the open- 
ing ceremony, and by the almost entire absence of police to control 
them. The holding of the Exhibition also gave occasion to the 
exchange of many international civilities. Thus the Crystal Palace 
was at once a temple of industry and a temple of peace. It made 
the productions of the various nations of the world to be better 
known. It taught manufacturers where best to seek the raw 
materials they required, and how to improve their manufacturing 
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processes. It fostered a healthy industrial emulation, and gave rise 
to other exhibitions having like objects and producing similar 
resulte. And all this it effected at a moment when the ties that 
bound the great nations of Europe together were being subjected 
to a strong strain, and when it was particularly desirable that they 
should not be torn asunder. For all these advantages England and 
Europe were chiefly indebted to the enlightened guidance and 
zealous patronage of Prince Albert. If all the visions of peace, 
prosperity, and of the advent of a new golden age which the 
Exhibition raised, were afterwards rudely dLsjielled, the fault was 
not his. Tho palace was afterwards purchased by a joint-stock 
company, and was re-erected at Sydeuliam, in the following year, 
under tho name of the Crystal Palace. 

Side by side with our account of tho opening of the Crystal 
Palace we may not unfitly jilace the foundation of Owen’s College 
in Manchester; an event which, though of more limited importance, 
may in its nature bo classed w'lth that great and snccossful effort to 
benefit mankind. Mr John Owens, a merchant of Manchester, died 
on the 29tli of July, 184G, leaving behind him a large property; 
Having no near relatives, ho proposed to bequeath the bulk of it t<i 
his intimate fi lend, Mr. Georgo Faulkner. This gentleman, however, 
refused the legacy for hi mself, and suggested tho application that was 
actually made of it. In compliance with Ins recommendation, Mr. 
Owens left by will the sum of lOO.OOOf. to found wuthm the borough 
of Manchester “ an institution for providing or aiding the means of 
instructing and improving young persons of the male sex, and being 
of an ago of not loss than fourteen years, in such branches of learn- 
ing and science as are now or may be hereafter usually taught in 
tho English univcrsitie.s,” He farther directed that neither the 
students nor the teachers should bo subject to any religious test, 
and that the institution should be open to all applicants with- 
out distinction of rank or place of birth, preference being given 
first to natives of Manchester, and next to natives of South 
Lancashire The college was opened on the 12th of March, 1851, 
and affiliated to the University of London. It has since been 
enriched with benefactions which rival in their amount those which 
have been bestowed on the colleges of the two great English uni- 
versities. In the year following the opening of the college upwards 
of 10,0007. were contributed. In 1854 Mr. George Faulkner, whose 
share in tho first institution of the college has already been men- 
tioned, in addition to several other donations previously made, 
gave the land and buildings it orieinally occupied, with the excep- 
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tion of the chemical laboratory, which was erected subsequently. 
The first Bishop of Manchester bequeathed to the college a library 
of 7000 volumes, rich in biblical and patristic literature, and 
especially in materials for Greek Testament criticism. Lastly, not 
to mention many smaller contributions, upwards of 100,000?. was 
raised for the purpose of erecting a new and more suitable build- 
ing on a better site, in order to make the institution more generally 
available, and in the hope of ultimately rendering it the university 
of the manufacturing districts, in furtherance of which object a 
legal and a medical school have been recently added, and an act of 
parliament obtained. 

The interest taken in politics, which had been momentarily 
eclipsed by the interest taken in the Great Exhibition, revived in full 
force at the approach of the session of 1852. Two circumstances 
contributed to give it greater intensity — the dismissal of Lord 
Palmerston, and the promise of a Kcform Bill. The first of these 
events excited considerable attention, not only on account of the 
boldness and ability which had characterised Lord Palmerston’s 
administration of foreign affairs, but also because it was generally 
expected that his removal would speedily draw after it the dissolu- 
tion of the ministry. The queen’s speech showed that the premier 
had not forgotten the pledges ho had given on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform, for it intimated an intention on the part of the 
government to proiio-se “ such amendments in the act of the late reign 
relating to the representation of the commons m parliament as may 
be deemed calculated to carry into more complete effect the prin- 
ciples upon which that law was founded.” Lord J. Russell lost no 
time in producing the promised measure. He asked leave to bring 
in his bill on the 9th of February, thus showing a sincere desire to 
carry it through the House in the course of the session. It is need- 
less to enter into an examination of the details of a scheme the 
provisions of which were never discussed. It will suffice to say that 
Lord J. Russell proposed to enfranchise some large towns, disfran- 
chise some small boroughs, to lower the borough and county 
qualifications, to strike out the words “ on the true faith of a 
Christian ” from the oath taken by members of parliament, thereby 
removing the obstacle to the admission of Jews to the legislature, 
and to abolish the rule in virtue of which members of the 
government transferred from one office to another vacated their 
seats 

This measure was not very favourably received either by the 
House or the country. It did not satisfy the hopes and expectations 
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of ardent reformers ; it alarmed those who thought that the electoral 
qualification was already too low. Howexer, leave was given for its 
introduction without opposition. 

Meanwhile, the public curiosity with regard to Lord Palmerston’s 
dismissal was gratified by very full statements made by the prime 
minister, and by Lord Palmerston himself, who, from being one of 
the ablest members of the administration, became its most forftidable 
opponent. 

The change which had taken place in France caused much alarm 
in England. It was feared that Napoleon might seek to strengthen 
his position by yielding to the popular feeling in favour of a war with 
England to avenge the liisastcr of Waterloo ; and there was conse- 
quently a very general demand for measure.^ of defence and precau- 
tion. The government was so far influenced by the popular outcry 
as to make an effort to strengthen the force of the country in such a 
manner as would involve the least pos.sible expenditure consistent 
with efficiency; and with this view they determined to recommend 
such an organization of tlio militia as would in their opinion 
enable them to meet any attack that might be contemplated. The 
ministerial plan was brought forward and explained to the House of 
Commons by Lord J. Eussell on the 16th of February. Though 
some members of the House, such as Mr. Hume and Mr. Cohden, 
opposed the scheme on economical grounds, and others, like Messrs. 
Reynolds and O’Connell, objected to the omission of Ireland from the 
bill, yet on tlio whoio it mot with a favourable reception ; and Lord 
Palmerston in particular distinguished him.solf by tho heartiness of 
the approbation he gave to it, only objecting to its being made a 
local militia, and suggesting that tho word “local” should he 
omitted in the hill. Subsequently he moved the insertion of the 
words “ and consolidate,” and the substitution of “ regular ” for 
“ local.” The con-sequonces of this amendment gave it an importance 
which would not otherwise have belonged to it. It was carried by 
a majority of eleven, and Lord J. Russell at once resigned It 
was generally, and naturally, expected that tho loader of the 
opposition would take his place, and therefore it excited neither 
6urpri.se nor emotion wlien it was announced that Lord Stanley, 
who, in consequence of the death of his father m 1851, had now 
become Earl of Dei by, had been sent for by the Queen, and had 
accepted the task of endeavouring to form an administration. 

On the 27th February the new first lord of the treasury declared 
to the peers the principles on which his administration was to he 
conducted. They were, with regard to foreign nations, absolute 
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non-intervention ; with regard to defence, the maintenance of the 
present mihtary and naval force, which ho believed to be sufScient 
for the protection of the country and its numerous colonies ; and 
the organization of the militia as a precaution against invasion. He 
promised to protect political refugees, but warned them against 
abusi^ the hospitality of this country by organizing against their 
own ^vernments measures in violation of the laws of England. 
On financial questions he spoke with a vagueness necessitated 
by the position occupied by his cabinet in face of a hostile 
majority in the popular branch of the legislature. But he made this 
very significant remark; “When the entire supply of an article 
comes from abroad the whole increase of the price falls on the 
consumer, but that is not the case when the article is partly of 
foreign and partly of homo supply, and I will not shrink from 
declaring my opinion that there is no reason why corn should be 
the solitary exception to the rule.” Tlie new premier stated that 
he did not intend to take up the measure of franchise reform, which 
had been proposed by the I5te government : a measure which, in 
his opinion, unsettled everything and settled nothing , anil declared 
that he was favourable to the extension of a system of religious 
education based on the study of tho Scriptures. He said that to 
uphold the Established Church in its integrity was the interest and 
duty of the government. Relying on tho assistance of God, he 
would endeavour to promote the social, moral, and religious 
improvement of the country. 

Tho only part of this programme which called forth any animad- 
version was that which touched on the question of raising a revenue 
on corn. It elicited a protest from Earl Grey, and a declaration 
from Lord Aberdeen that, as the intimate friend and colleague of 
the late Sir K. Peel, it was his determination to adhere to the free- 
trade policy of that statesman by opposing any duty what- 
soever on corn, whether for revenue or protection. These 
protests were not confined to the walls of parliament. The 
members of tho defunct Anti-corn-law League met in Manchester, 
and determined to resuscitate that body and to prepare for a 
vigorous renewal of the agitation in case a serious attempt should 
be made by the new government to reverse the free-trade policy 
which tho legislature and tho country had adopted. On the 15th 
of March Mr. 0. Vilhers interrogated Mr. Disraeli, as the leader of 
the ministerial party in the House of Commons, on the subject, and 
similar questions were put to the Earl of Derby in the House of 
Lords. The reply to these questions was to the effect, that the 
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gorermncnt did not intend to propose any return to the policy of 
protection during the present session, nor at any future time, unless 
a great majority of members favourable to that policy should be 
returned to parliament. Another interrogation, made some days 
later, elicited an intimation that the government intended to dissolve 
in the course of the year, and not later than the autumn. ^ 

The new cabinet numliered among its members, in adomon to 
the Earl of Derby, Mr. Disraeli, who became chancellor of the 
exchequer, Lord Cranbourne, and Mr. Walpole. 

The question which had proved fatal to the late administra- 
tion demanded the prompt and careful consideration of the 
new government. A militia bill was therefore prepared, and 
introduced into the House of Commons on the 25th of March by 
the new secretary of state. On the motion for the second reading, 
which was made on the 23rd of April, an important debate took place, 
and was continued over two nights. Sir De Lacy Evans moved that 
it should be read a second time that day six months, and this 
motion was supported by Lord J. Russell and his adherents ; but 
the bill was defended by Lord Palmerston, Mr. Sidney Herbert, as 
well as by the oonservativo party generally, and the second reading 
carried by 355 to 165. This majority, larger than even the most 
sanguine supporters of the government had ventured to hope for, 
greatly strengthened its position, and caused many who were waver- 
ing in their allegiance to the Whig leader to give it their assistance. 
The division on the third reading, however, was much closer. It 
was earned by 187 votes to IPJ. In the Upper House there was no 
serious opposition. The success was partly due to the authority of 
the Duke of Wellington, who urged the acceptance of the measure 
as necessary to the maintcuance of what he declared the country 
had not possessed duimg the last ten years — a proper peace estab- 
lishment. 

As the government had so distinctly declined to deal with the 
question of parliamentary reform, it was taken up by Mr. Hume, 
who proposed a considerable extension of the franchise ; by Mr. 
Locke King, who propo.sed the assimilation of the franchise in the 
counties to that m the boroughs; by Lord Brougham, who proposed 
the shortening to thirty days of tho interval between the dissolution 
of one parliament and tho meeting of the next. The two first of 
these propositions were rejected by large majorities, the other was 
carried. The new government brought in a bill for the disfranchise- 
ment of St. Albans, a borough which had been proved to have been 
the scene of gross corruption ; it also carried forward a measure 
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original! j introduced by the late govemment, empowering the 
crown to send a commission of inquiry to any place at which it was 
reported by an election committee that bribery was extensively 
practised ; and the bill passed with some amendments which the 
Lords had introduced into it. A bill giving a new constitution to 
the cc^ny of New Zealand was also passed, notwithstanding the 
energeWc opposition of Sir W. Molesworth. Bills for the extension 
of the episcopal church in the colonies, and for the better manage- 
ment of bishops’ estates and revenues mis-carried. The Maynooth 
question, raised agam by Mr. Spooner, was fully discussed, and 
quietly dropped. Motions by Mr. Gibson for the repeal of the 
paper, advertisement, and stamp duties were rejected. 

Lord J. Bussell had declared that the state of public business 
was such as would not warrant him in resorting to a dissolution at 
the time when he found himself m a minority. Lord Derby was 
of the same opinion, but, as soon as the necessary business of the 
session had been transacted, parliament was dissolved. 

The new parliament assembled on the 4th of November, re-elected 
its Speaker, and occupied itself with the swearing-in of its members 
and other pieliminarie.s till the 11th of that month, when the session 
was opened by the Queen in person. The result of the appeal to 
the country had little altered the balance of parties in the House of 
Commons, and consequently left the government in a hopeless 
minority. A clover and elaborate system of finance brought forward 
by Mr. Disraeli, and recommended by all the ability and eloquence 
of which he was master, was rudely handled by Mr Gladstone, and 
rejected by a majority of 305 to 286. Ministers, who of course 
anticipated this defeat, at once resigned. The Earl of Aberdeen 
then formed a new cabinet, of which Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord J. Bussell, the Duko of Newcastle, Sir J. Graham, Earl 
(xranvilie, the Duko of Argyle, Mr. Sidney Herliert, Sir Charles 
Wood, Sir W. Molesworth, and the Marquis of Lausdowne, were 
members. 

During the interval between the dissolution and the re-assembling 
of parliament, an event occurred which deeply stirred the heart 
of the whole nation, from the Queen on the throne to the lowest and 
meanest of her subjects. The Duke of Wellington, who had attained 
to the 84th year of his ago, had for some time past been becoming 
more and more infirm. On the 14th of September his feeblene.«s 
had very perceptibly increased, and at about a qiiarter-iiast three in 
the afternoon of that day he tranquilly breathed liis last at Walmer 
Castle, where he was then residing. The qualities which caused 
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him to be regarded ivith deep reverence and admiration made his 
decease to be deeply, sincerely, and generally regretted. 

A public funeral was proposed by the government, and 
unanimously decreed by the legislature. The procession ivas 
planned, marshalled, and carried out, with a discretion, a judgment, 
and a good taste, which reflected the highest honour on the civil 
and military authorities by whom it was directed. Mon of every 
arm and of every regiment in the service, for the first time in the 
history of the British army, marched together on this occasion. 
But what was more admirable still was the conduct of the mass of 
sympathetic spectators, amounting, as was computed, to a million 
and a half, who had congregated from all parts of the kingdom. 
Prom Grosvenor Gate to St. Paul’s Cathedral there was not one foot 
of unoccupied ground ; not a balcony, not a window, that was not 
filled ; and, as far as could bo observed, every face amidst that vast 
multitude wore an expression of respectful sorrow. An unbroken 
silence was maintained as the funeral cortege moved slowly forward 
to the mausoleum prepared to receive the remains of England’s 
greatest warrior in the centre of the stupendous masterpiece of 
"Wren’s architectural genius. 

The recess continued till the 10th of February. "Various 
questions occupied the attention of the legislature, without exciting 
much general interest, or producing any very appreciable result : 
persecution of Protestants m Tuscany; the state of our relations 
with Franco; the consideration of an address which the city of 
London had sent to the French Emperor, and in which it was 
accused of trenching on the functions of the government ; a motion 
for inquiring into the education afforded to the students of 
Maynooth College A bill dealing with the clergy reserves of 
Canada, in accordance with the wishes and recommendations of tho 
colonial legi.slature, was fully di.scusscd in both Houses, and adopted 
after a sharp struggle. The question of Jewish disabilities was 
again decided in favour of the Jews by the Commons, and against 
them by the Lords An important bill on the subject of education 
was introduced and dropped by the government. 

On the 8th of April Mr. Gladstone, as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, brought forward a plan for the reduction of the nati^al 
debt, which he submitted to tho House in fifteen resolutions It 
consisted of three portions. By the first he proposed to liquidate 
certain minor stocks — the South-Sea stock, the old and new South- 
Sea annuities, Bank annuities of 1726, and three-per-cent, annuities 
of 1751 — the total amount of which stocks was about 9,500,0001, 
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made up of stocks which differed only in denomination, and thus 
perpetuated a needless complication in the debt. He proposed 
that these stocks should be converted into new securities or paid 
off at the option of the holders; and he calculated that if by 
this operation the interest on these sums was reduced by a quarter 
per cent., the permanent annual saving to the country would be 
25,0001. per annum, and that if the stocks were paid off, the saving 
would be still greater. His next proposal was to operate on ex- 
chequer bonds in such a way as would secure, if his anticipations 
should be fulfilled, a saving of one per cent. The third part of his 
plan was to effect the voluntary commutation of the three-per-cent, 
consols, and the three-per-cent, reduced, amounting altogether to 
500,000,0001., into one or other of two new stocks which he proposed 
to create, and which would be as like each other a.s possible in their 
conditions, so that the fundholders would probably bo induced to 
take portions of both. This plan was criticised favourably by Mr. 
Hume and several members of the radical party, and unfavourably 
by Mr. Disraeli and some of his principal followers, but the 
resolutions were adopted. On the 18th of April the chancellor of 
the exchequer made his financial statement m a speech of great 
ability, which, though occupying five hours in the delivery, was 
listened to from its commencement to its close with unflagging 
mterest. 

The revenue of the financial year, which Mr. Disraeli had 
estimated at 51,625,000/., really amounted to 53,089,000/.; the 
expenditure, estimated at 51,163,000/ , had, in fact, only reached the 
sum of 50,782,000/ , thus leaving a surplus of 2,460,000/. Before 
considering how much of this amount wouid bo available for the 
remission of taxation, it was necessary to announce the calculated 
expenditure for the year just commenced, which amounted to 
52,183,000/. ; so that threc-fitths of the surplu-s was already disposed 
of. Mr. Gladstone estimated the amount of the revenue for the 
year 1853 — 4, at 52,990,000/ , giving an apparent surplus of 807,000/. ; 
but he urged that, on account of the uncertainty of some of the 
items, it would bo better to take it at 700,000/., and of this sum 
220,000/. consisted of money which did not proceed from permanent 
or Incurring sources. Mr. Gladstone next considered the question 
of the retention of the income tax. He pointed out what great 
things it had enabled the government and the legislature to effect, 
and how much loss, and how heavy an accumulation of debt, would 
have been avoided if it had been resorted to at an earlier period. 
Speakiu'’' no doubt with a mental reference to impending dangers. 
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he exclaimed, “ It affords you the means, should unhappily hostili- 
ties agam break out, of at once raising your army to 300,000, and 
your fleet to 100,000, with all your establishments in proportion : 
and much as may be said of the importance — in which I concur— 
of an army reserve and a navy reserve, I say this fiscal reserve is no 
less important ; for if it be used aright, it is an engine to which you 
may resort, and with which, judiciously employed, you may again, 
if need be, defy the world.” This apostrophe elicited a tremendous 
cheer of approbation, which was not without a political significance. 
Mr. Gladstone next entered upon a very full and detailed examination 
of the proposal, so often urged, to draw a distinction between pre- 
carious and realized incomes, and between incomes derived from 
trades and from professions, and he exhibited very clearly the 
almost absolute impossibility of drawing in practice the distinction 
which was contended for. The government proposed to renew the 
tax for two years from April, 1853, at the then rate of Id. in 
the pound, and for two years more from April, 1855, at fid. in the 
pound, and from April, 1857, for three years more at 5d. in the 
pound ; so that it would expire altogether on the 6th of April, 1860. 
But 111 order to enable ministers to accomjinny the present renewal 
of the tax with a farther relief from taxation, it W'as proposed to 
make it more productive by extending it down to a class of persons 
who were exempt from it. Hitherto the tax had only been paid 
by persons whose incomes amounted to 1505 ; henceforth an 
income tax of 5d. in the pound was to be imposed on persons 
whoso incomes were between IWf. and 1505 for the whole time 
that the tax was to be continued. Ireland had profited largely 
by the remission of taxation which the lucomo tax had enabled 
the government to make, it was therefore very reasonably deter- 
mined that Ireland should at length be made, subject to the 
tax, and it was expected that an additional annual sum of 460,0005 
would thus be obtained. By alterations ho proposed to make 
in the legacy duties, Mr. Gladstone expected to realize 600,0005 
for the year 1853 — 4, and no less than two millions for the year 
1856—7, and this would probably liecome a part of the permanent 
revenue of the kingdom. He brought forward certain specified 
changes in the duties on Scotch and Irish spirits, and proposed 
to relieve Ireland from the consolidated annuities, amounting to 
4,500,0005 Mr. Gladstone next entered on the more agreeable task of 
announcing the taxes he hoped to remit. In the first place, he con- 
templated the entire remission of the duties on soap, which would 
involve a net loss of revenue amountuip- to 1,111,0005, and for the 
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current year of 771,000Z. He wonld reduce the tax on life assur- 
ances from 2s. 6rf. to 6ci. He intended to substitute a uniform 
penny receipt stamp in the place of stamps varying according'to 
the sum received. The duty on apprenticeship was lowered from 
20s. to 2s. 6d. Keductions were also made in the taxes on solicitors’ 
certificates and the articles of apprenticeship of solicitors’ clerks, on 
hackney and other carriages, horses, dogs, post-horses, tea; in a 
word, 133 dififerent taxes were to be reduced, and the total amount 
of the remissions of taxation which it was proposed to make was 
estimated at 6,384,OOOZ. Four days before Mr. Gladstone made his 
statement, a motion made by Mr. Milner Gibson, one of the 
representatives of Manchester, for the abolition of the advertisement 
duty, had been carried against the government by a majority of 31. 
Mr. Gladstone announced that, before Mr. Gilxson’s motion was 
brought forward, the government had determined to reduce the 
advertisement duty from Is. 6d. to Gd., and to repeal altogether the 
duty on newspaper suiiplements; and to this determination they 
adhered, in spite of the majority on Mr Gibson’s resolution. Mr 
Gladstone entered into an elaborate statement of calculations loading 
to the conclusion that there was a reasonable prospect of getting 
rid of the income tax in 1860. He then concluded the largest, 
ablest, and most closely reasoned financial statement ever laid 
before the House with the following words : — 

“ These are the proposals of the government. They may be 
approved, or they may be condemned, but I have this full con- 
fidence that it will be admitted that we have not sought to evade 
the difficulties of the position ; that wo have not concealed those 
difficulties either from ourselves or from others ; that we have not 
attempted to counteract them by narrow or flimsy expedients; that 
we have prepared plans which, if you will adopt them, will go some 
way to close up many vexed financial questions, which, if not now 
settled, may be attended with pubhc inconvenience, and even with 
public danger, in future years, and under less favourable circum- 
stances; that we have endeavoured in the plans we have now 
submitted to you to make the path of our successors in future years 
not more arduous ; and, I may be permitted to add that, while we 
havdfsought to do justice to the great labour community of England 
by furthering their relief from indirect taxation, we have not been 
guided by any desire to put one class against another ; we have felt 
we should best mamtain our own honour, that we should best meet 
the views of parliament, and best promote the interests of the 
country, by declinmg to draw any invidious distinction between 
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class and class, by adopting it to ourselves as a sacred aim to diffuse 
and distribute the burdens with equal and impartial hand ; and we 
have the consolation of believing that by proposals such as these wo 
contribute, as far as in us lies, not only to develop the material 
resources of the country, but to knit the various parts of this great 
nation yet more closely than ever to that throne and to those 
institutions under which it is our happiness to live.” 

The various parts of the largo and carefully prepared plan of 
the chancellor of the exchequer were successively discussed, 
especially the income tax. Messrs. Hume and Cobden argued 
for such a reduction in the expenditure of the country as would 
render the impost unnecessary ; and Mr. Disraeli complained 
that the project of the chancellor of the exchequer was conceived in 
a spirit of injustice to the land. On a division the numbers were — 

For tlic government plan .. 323 

Against .. 2.’)2 


Majority for rainistcis 71 

No sooner was this general question decided than Mr. Lawless 
moved that the words “ Great Britain ” should be substituted for 
“ United Kingdom ; ” an alteration which would have had the effect 
of maintaining the exemption from the income tax which Ireland 
had hitherto enjoyed. In answer to the plea of continued distress, 
which was urged in favour of the maintenance of this exemption, it 
was justly icqilied, that those who were in distress would still be 
exempted, and only those who had incomes of more than lOOf. 
would 1)0 liable to the tax. A long and almost riotous discussion 
tollowed; but the amendment was rejected, as were also several 
others of less importance. The recommendations of tlio chancellor 
of the exchequer, supported by a strong majority indoors, and 
wafted forward by a favourable breeze of popular confidence from 
Without, were carried, with such modifications only as their author 
saw rea.son to admit. It was felt by all classes throughout the 
country that its financial operations wero directed by a master- 
hand : that the work which Peel had so ably commenced was 
being earned out by Gladstone with a bold originality of con- 
ception and a happy force and eloquence of expres.sion, which placed 
him fully on a level with the lamented statesman whose work he 
was endeavouiiug to complete. The people therefore submitted 
cheerfully to the burden of a heavy and oppressive tax, in the full 
conviction that its continuance was necessary in order to enable 
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the chancellor of the exchequer to place the national finances on 
a footing which would increase the wealth and promote the welfare 
of all classes. 

The session of 1853 was remariable not only on account of 
those great and important financial reforms, but also for a 
legislative activity, strikingly contrasting with the legislative 
indolence of the two preceding sessions. Several important bills, 
among which we may mention a bill altering the law of transporta- 
tion, and introducing the ticket-of-leave system, were earned. But 
the most important measure of the session was a bill for the future 
government of India, introduced and explained to the House ot 
Commons by Sir C. Wood, in a speech which occupied five hours 
in its delivery. It was justly complained by Mr. Bright that 
the hill did not go far enough; that it only modified, and to 
some extent improved, a system of divided government, which ought 
to be altogether aboli.shed. However, it was felt that if the bill did 
not go far enough tho alterations proposed were unquestionable 
improvements, and they were adopted. 

But if this session was marked by a considerable amount of 
legislative work, it was by no means free from legislative 
failure.s. A Jewish dis<ihilitics lull mot witli its accustomed 
fate, so, too, did a proposal for the improvement ot tho law 
of church rates; and in connection with tins it may be men- 
tioned that cliui'ch rates virtually received their death-hlow by 
the sentence of tho House of Lords finally deciding the Braintree 
case in favour of those who apiiealod from the judgment of the 
court Ixilow, which had decided that a minority of paiishioners 
might lay a rale ag.uiist tho will of tho majority. A bill introduced 
by Mr. Chainbeis for tho recovery of the liberty of persons confined 
in monastic and conventual establishments was opposed by the 
government on the ground that it proposed to interfere with those 
institutions in a, maimer calculated to givo just offence to the 
Homan Catholics. In tho course of tho debate on this measure 
Lord John Bussell, speaking as tho leader of tho House, let fall 
some expressions which gave great offence to a large number of 
Konian Catholic members, and caused Messrs. Monsell, Keogh, and 
Sadleir, who held subordinate offices in the ministry, to tender their 
resignations, on tho ground that they could not honourably con- 
tinue to servo under a government whose organ in tho House of 
Commons had cast such offensive imjiutatious on their religion. 
Thereupon Lord Aberdeen stated that ho himself and many 
of his colleagues did not share the sentiments that Lord J. 
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Bnssell had expressed in his speech, and at his reqnest the three 
gentleman withdrew their resignations. 

Never, perhaps, had the condition and prospects of the nation 
been more satisfaetory than they were durmg the later months of 
1853. The parliamentary session had been fruitful of important 
measures. The ministry appeared to command general confidence, 
and to be likely to remain in office for a long time ; the finances, 
under the able administration of Mr. Gladstone, were in a 
condition of progressive improvement; trade and manufactures 
were flourishing in almost all their departments. It was true that 
the harvest was not as abundant as could be desired; but its 
shortcomings were, to a great extent, compensated by the freeness 
with which supplies of com could now be drawn from all parts 
of the world. The nation seemed to to entering on a period of 
unbounded prosperity and progress ; but a dark cloud was slowly 
rising in the East, and castmg its ominous shadows on the fair 
prospect. 

During the period which had elapsed since the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, Eussia had been running a career of 
eventful, but, on the whole, successful aggression and aggran- 
dizement. At its commencement Eussia consisted of the 
duchy of Moscow; but the sovereigns of that nucleus of future 
empire had pushed their conquests in every direction until they 
had acquired a territory thirty times larger than that which had 
originally belonged to them. Immense tracts of country had been 
torn from Turkey, Persia, Sweden, and Poland ; largo nationalities 
had been incorporated into the dominions of the Czar, who 
governed this prodigious empire with despotic power. 

In addition to this vast and conbnually extending temporal 
kingdom, the Czar claimed to himself a still wider spiritual do- 
minion. Ho was the pontiff of the Kusso-Greek church, exercising 
an authority like that claimed by the Pope, not only over his own 
subjects, but over numerous co-religionists in Greece, Turkey, and 
elseuhcre ; and he used his enormous political power to strengthen 
this spiritual authority. It was this claim that was the cause, or 
Hie pretext, of the events wo have now to relate. 

They had their source in a miserable squabble between Latin 
and Greek monks about what were called the holy sites — that 
is to say, the places which were traditionally regarded as the 
scenes of the Saviour’s birth and sufferings. The chief object 
of contention was the possession of the key of the great door of 
the church at Bethlehem and the rivht to place a silver star 
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in the cave or grotto in which it was alleged that the Saviour 
of the world was born, and which was covered by the sacred 
ediSce. The Latins had already a tey of a small door ; but they 
desired to possess a key of the large door. Unfortunately, the 
cause of the Greeks was supported by Eussia, while that of the 
Latins was patronized by the French government; each en- 
deavouring by negotiations with the Porte to obtain the triumph 
of the party whose cause it espoused. The Russian government in 
all probability cared little about the squabble, and the French 
government nothing at all. But political considerations led both 
parties to press the matter with an earnestness out of all proportion 
to its real importance. The Russian emperor was not disposed 
to yield an mch to the new French government, which he had 
reluctantly and ungraciously recognized ; and the French emperor 
durst not allow himself to be humiliated by the Czar. Ho 
knew that in upholding the claims of the Latins he was maintaining 
a cause dear to the majority of the French Catholics ; and that 
nothing would be more likely to procure him the support of the 
people of France, and especially the liberal party of that country, 
now hostile to him, than a firm attitude towards Russia. He 
knew that the French in general had not forgotten the dis- 
astrous retreat from Moscow, and that the French liberals in 
particular had neither forgotten nor forgiven the partition of 
Poland. However trifling, therefore, or unimportant the ques- 
tion between him and the Russian emperor might be, ho had 
the strongest po.ssiblo motives for carrying his resistance to the 
extremity of drawing the sword. There is, however, no reason 
to suppose that the French emperor was anxious for war. He 
seems, on the contrary, to have used every effort to bring the 
contest to a peaceful and honourable termination ; but, havmg once 
entered into the contention, he could not easily draw back. 

The Sultan and his advisers, placed between these powerful 
antagonists, did their best to please both. They, of course, viewed 
the contest with Galho-like indifference. They would gladly have 
given twenty keys, if by that means they could have satisfied the 
contending parties. But the polite contempt of the Mussulman was 
no match for the contentious obstinacy and wrong-headedness of 
the hostile Christians. The Turk wanted to keep out of the dis- 
pute ; but the Latins and Greeks each pressed him to take their 
side. Unfortunately, in his anxiety to avoid offending either of the 
two parties he had recourse to artifices which offended both. As 
the negotiations between the three parties were beinc' carried on. 
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the question of the holy sites unfortunately became complicated 
with the still more dangerous question of the protectorate which 
the Czar claimed over the Greek Christians in Turkey ; and this 
claim he pressed in the hope of obtaining, at the expense of Turkey, 
an extension of his already vast dominions, and an increase of his 
prodigious power ; and, trusting in his proximity to Turkey, and 
the distance at which Trance was placed from it, he was disposed to 
disregard the remonstrances of the Trench government. 

At the same time he was anxious to secure the neu- 
trahty of England, knowing that the English government con- 
sidered itself bound by strong motives of interest, as well as by 
treaty obligations, to uphold the integrity of the Turkish empire. 
Therefore, on tlie 9th of January, 1853, he began to sound Sir 
Hamilton Seymour, the Britisli minister at St. Petersburg, on the 
subject, and he referred to it from time to time in a series of confi- 
dential conversations, m which he said that the “ sick man ” — moan- 
ing the Turkish government — was dying, that it was, in fact, falling 
to pieces, and that some event was sure shortly to occur that would 
cause its dissolution. Ho did not desire that it should occur ; but 
be could not prevent it, and ho urged that they ought to lie pre- 
pared for the event. Ho did not want any agreement or treaty to 
bo entered into on the subject, but such an understanding as would 
be binding among gentlemen. He was confident that if ho could 
only have ten minutes’ conversation with Lord Aberdeen ho could 
bring him over to bis views. Ho said tliat ho did not want Oon- 
stantinoiilc himself, and that ho would not allow any other of the 
Great Powers to have it ; hut ho was willing to allow England to 
take Eg^-pt and the island of Candia; and lie left it to bo under- 
stood that m return wo were to allow him to take some portion of 
the spoils of Turkey. Such were the chief topics of various conver- 
sations which he had with Sir Hamilton Seymour. To these over- 
tures Sir Hamilton constantly replied, in accordance with the uniform 
policy of the British government, that ho must decline to enter into 
any consideration of an eventuality wh'ch had not yet occurred, and 
deprecated discussions which had a tendency to bring about tho 
catastrophe to which they related. 

Baffled in tins attempt to bring over tho British government to 
his views, the Czar appeared for a timo to have frankly abandoned 
his projects, and to bo desirous of hringiiig the matter in dispute 
between himself and tlic Sultan to an araicahlo settlement. Accord- 
ingly, he allowed a difference which had arisen with regard to tho 
Christians of Montenegro to be arranged through the friendly inter- 
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vention of the Atistrian government, which was deeply interested in 
averting a war. Unfortunately these pacific intentions did not last 
long. The Czar determined to despatch an ambassador to Constan- 
tinople, and pitched on Prince Menschikoff. It would hardly have 
been possible for him to have made a more unfortunate choice. The 
prince was a soldier rather than a diplomatist ; a man of violent 
temper and dictatorial demeanour, and who acted as if he had been 
Sent to foment the existing quarrel. He came with a display of 
military and naval power which showed that he was entrusted with 
the means of supporting his negotiations, if needful, by force. His 
whole behaviour was that of a man who had come with the deter- 
mination of picking a quarrel with the Power to which he was sent. 
One of his first steps was to inflict an insult on Fuad Effendi, one 
of the Sultan’s ministers, which forced him to resign. His whole 
liehaviour was of so haughty and menacing a character, that it pro- 
duced a panic among tlie Sultan’s ministers, who, in their terror, 
appealed to Colonel Hose, then acting as chtrgd d’affaires in the 
absence of Sir Stratford Canning, the Biitisli ambassador. He took 
upon himself to order the Mediterranean fleet to come up to Volay, 
so as to be within reach, in case, a.s was feared, the Hussian fleet 
should menace Con.stantinople. But Admiral Dundas, who com- 
manded the British fleet, refused to obey the order, and it was dis- 
avowed by the English government. The knowledge that the 
order had been given greatly provoked the Czar ; but his anger 
was assuaged when ho learned the true state of the case. It 
was again roused by the news that the Eronoh government had 
sent its fleet to Salarms. MeanwhiFo, Prince Menschikoff, having 
obtained a settlement of the que.stion of the holy places, was 
still demanding the protectorate of the Greek church through- 
out the Turkish dominions. He offered the Sultan the alhance 
of Hussia, and promised a fleet and 400,000 men to support 
him against the Western Powers in case they should attempt to 
interfere witli the proposed arrangement. He also insisted 
that those negotiations should be concealed from Prance and 
England. The Turk was far too afraid of his gigantic and aggressive 
neighbour to put himself thus entirely into his hands ; and, though 
it would seem that some half-promise of secrecy had been given, 
demands of Kussia were divulged. 

It was at this stage of the negotiations that Sir Stratford 
Canning, who had been absent from his post for nearly two years, 
returned to Constantinople. His influence there was immense. To 
a noble and commanding presence he added the advanta°'e of a 
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long residence in the Turkish capital, which had given him a more 
thorough acquaintance with all the questions at issue, and a greater 
skill in treating them, than any other living man possessed ; but this 
very circumstance enabled him to guide the policy of the govern- 
ment which he represented, even when he seemed to be most 
faithfully following out his intentions. The return of this able 
diplomatist to Constantinojile was certainly unfortunate, because 
he was personally offensive to the Russian emperor, who had 
already inflicted on him the insult of refusing to receive him as 
ambassador. There is, however, no reason for supposing that the 
English ambassador allowed himself to be drawn aside from the 
path of duty by a desire to mortify the man who had thus insulted 
him. It is certain that on many occasions he addressed to the 
government of the Sultan counsels of moderation and prudence that 
they would have done well to follow. But though he appears to 
have conducted himself throughout the negotiations in a manner 
worthy of the ropresentativo of the British nation, this did not pre- 
vent the Russian emperor from suspecting that the adroit and 
skilful resistance which tho Turkish government opposed to his 
demands was secretly inspired by the man whom he regarded as 
his mortal enemy, and by whom his diplomatic intrigues had been 
repeatedly foiled Sir Stratford had boon raised to the peerage by 
tho title of Lord Stratford do Eedcliffe, and thus came back in- 
vested with greater dignity than ever, an object of wondering awe 
and admiration to the Turks. He lost no time in entering into 
negotiations for tho soUlemeiit of the question of the holy places 
with the French ambassador, who represented tho Latin church, 
and the Russian ambassador, who represented tbe Greek church ; 
and by his skilful management he brought about an arrangement 
which wounded the susceptibilities of neither party. Thus, on the 
22nd of April, he had succeeded m removing altogether the original 
cause of the quarrel between tho Czar and the Sultan. 

But tho former of these personages was deeply offended at the 
movement which the French fleet had been ordered to make, and 
which gave to the agreement about the holy places the appearance 
of a concession extorted by a menace. It was indeed too late to 
undo what had been done; but the provocation made him moro 
punctilious, more exacting, and less ready to listen to reason on the 
still unsettled question of the protectorate. On this point Prince 
Menschikoff was therefore instructed to insist strongly ; and, in 
order to enforce tho demand, a large Russian force was gathering 
on the banks of the Pruth, and the Sebastopol fleet was prepaiud 
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for sea. Prince MensoWkoff, as might have heen expected from his 
character, carried out his instructions in a very arrogant and 
dictatorial manner. The ministers of the Sultan, advised by the 
English and French ambassadors, replied in language of studied 
courtesy and moderation ; and thus, meeting unreasonable demands 
offensively urged with temperate firmness, they made Turkey to 
appear to the world more completely in the right, and Eussia more 
completely in the wrong, than they really were. 

While these things were bemg done, the Great Powers of Europe 
were seriously disquieted. Austria and Prussia especially had a 
much stronger interest in restraining the aggressive ambition of 
Eussia than Franco or England; but they were less able to show 
directly their disposition to do so, because in the event of a war 
they were directly exposed to the attacks of that gigantic power. 
Accordingly the representatives of England, France, Austria, and 
Prussia, held a congress at Vienna, and laboured to bring about 
an accommodation. They all agreed m the opinion that the 
Turkish government was right in the view it had taken of 
the question at issue ; and they deputed the Austrian ambas* 
sador to mako a last effort to avert the threatened attack on 
Turkey. The effort was unsucccsisful ; but it had the effect of 
placing the Eussian ambassador more completely and conspicuously 
in the wrong. He broke off all negotiations, took down the 
Eussian arms from the embassy, and quitted Constantinople. 
From this moment England was gradually drifting into war 
with Eussia. The part her ambassador had taken in encouraging 
the resistance offered by tho Porto to tho demands of Eussia, im- 
posed on our government tho duty of trying to shield Turkey 
from the consequences of conduct which we had to a certain extent 
counselled. It was hoped that Eussia, finding how strongly her 
conduct was condemned by tho public opinion of Europe, would 
draw hack ; and so, almost up to the last moment, those who enjoyed 
the best opportunities of insight into what was going on, incessantly 
repeated that there would bo no war, nothing but an armed demon- 
stration. However, to guard agamst the possible contingency of a 
sudden attack on Constantinople, the English and French govern- 
ments, acting cordially together, ordered their combmed fleets to 
enter the Dardanelles, and to be ready to obey any summons they 
might receive from their respective ambassadors at Constantinople. 
On the 3rd of May, Count Nesselrode, on behalf of the Czar, wrote a 
letter urging the Porte to accept without variation the note of 
Pi-mce Menschikoff, and thieatonin'' that if the demand were not 
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complied with within eight days the Eussian army would endeavour 
to enforce it. At the time when this demand was received the com- 
bined fleets were anchored in Besika Bay, at the mouth of the 
Dardanelles; and the government of the Sultan, encouraged no 
doubt by its proximity, returned a firm but very courteous refusal 
to the Russian demands. Thereupon the emperor ordered his troops 
to enter the Danubian Principalities, and on the 2nd of July they 
cros.sed the Pruth ; their general assumed the government of the 
Principalities, and enlisted a few soldiers in them. This was a very 
rash and ill-advised proceeding. The invading army was thus put 
between the armies of Turkey on the south and those of Austria on 
the north and west, which might have been encouraged by promises 
of support from England and Franco to attack tho Russians in 
the rear and flank, while tho Turks assailed them in the front. 
Besides, the Czar, by occupying provinces of Turkey without 
actually declaring war, gave that power tho opportunity of choosing 
her own time to attack the invading army. This step, as might 
have been anticipated, was strongly disapproved by the four Great 
Powers ; nevertheless, they advised the Sultan not to treat it for the 
present as a casus belli, but to hasten his preparations in such a way 
as to he able to meet tho Russian army in case the outrage should 
be persisted in. At the same time they addressed to Russia a col- 
lective protest against the occupation of tho Principalities; and 
hopes were still entertained that war would be averted. With this 
object in view the English ambassador drew up a note, to which he 
obtained the assent of the Turkish government. It was transmitted 
to Vienna, where the congress was sitting , hut they, behoving that 
it would not bo aocopted by the Czar, substituted lor it another 
which it was ascertained that he would accept, and for which they 
endeavoured also to obtain the acceptance of the Tuikish govern- 
ment. But the Porte was of opmion that this note contained ex- 
pressions which virtually conceded tho question of the protectorate, 
and therefore proposed certain modifications of the note, which the 
Czar would not accept. 

Meanwhile, m Russia and Turkey the war-feeling was spreading, 
and was rapidly assuming that character which a dispute between 
two ignorant and fanatical populations might be expected to take. 
In the churches of Russia and the mosques of Turkey a crusade 
was preached with the most vehement enthu.siasm. The two 
governments were pushed forward by the religious enthusiasm of 
tho two natious , and it soon became evident that the continuance 
of tho Eussian troops m the Principalities must lead to a war, and 
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yet their withdrawal was daily iTecoming more difficult. In a short 
time the popular feeling in Turkey had become such that the 
Turkish government had to choose between war or a revolution 
certain to be followed by war. Under these circumstances it 
decided for war. 

But it was not in Turkey only that the intelligence of the occu- 
pation of the Principalities roused a strong popular feeling. It was 
condemned throughout Europe. Indignation against Eussian in- 
solence and Eussian ambition prevailed everywhere, and nowhere 
more strongly than in England and Franco ; so that at the moment 
when the Eussian and Turkish governments were pushed forward 
by the populations they respectively governed. Lord Aberdeen and 
Lis colleagues had no other choice than that of cither supporting 
Turkey against Eussia, or resigning. But oven this alternative was 
hardly open to them. The state of parties in the House of Commons 
was such as to render the formation of another ministry almost im- 
possible ; and Lord Alicrdccn, after having presided over the nego- 
tiations which had been carried on up to the moment when war 
seemed imminent, could not honourably escape from tho responsi- 
bility m which he was placed. Besides, his continuaneo in power 
seemed to afford the best chance of peace ; for of all those who at 
that time were at all lilrcly to bo invited to take olBce m any ad- 
ministration that might bo formed he was the ono — with perhaps 
tho exception of his colleague, Mr. Gladstone — who was most 
strongly ojiposod to ivar, and most resolutely determined to exhaust 
every means of conciliation before resorting to that last and greatest 
of evils. In the state in which the public opinion of England then 
was, his resignation must have at once led to tho formation of a 
war ministry. He therefore sorrowfully and unwillingly remained 
at his post, drifting towards war, hut struggling with all his force 
against the impulse that carried him along. 

But if tho position of the English government at this moment 
was dehcate and difficult, that of tho French government was still 
more so. It did not possess tho means of resisting the popular 
fooling against Eussia that belonged to tho older and more consoli- 
dated government of this country, and therefore, while it was carried 
towards war at a greater speed, the Emperor was less disposed to 
stem tho war torrent. It soon became evident to tho people of 
this country that our government was lagging behind that of 
Franco, and was being dragged forward by her in a question 
which seemed to concern us much more nearly than our neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel. Yielding to the pressure thus 
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brought on him from all sides. Lord Clarendon ordered the 
English fleet to proceed to Constantinople, in violation of the 
letter of a treaty made in 1841. It was indeed urged that 
Eussia had broken that treaty; but, as Turkey had not at this 
moment declared war, we had taken a step that was premature and 
unnecessary, even m the opinion of our own ambassador, who was 
certainly not disposed to lean to the side of Eussia. Thus the 
entrainement of the French people and government acting on our 
government had led to another hostile step. 

While things were in this state, an event occurred which stimu- 
lated the war-foehng in England and France almost to the pitch of 
frenzy. A squadron of Turkish ships stationed at Sinope was attacked 
by a very superior Eussian naval force. The Turkish ships made 
a gallant defence, but were soon destroyed ; a great part of Sinope 
was battered down, and it was reported that 4000 men had been 
killed. The tidings of this terrible vengeance produced a strong 
feeling in England ; but Lord Al)erdecn still stood out firmly against 
action which he feared would lead to war. Several of his colleagues, 
on the other hand, and especially Lord Palmerston, urged him to 
adopt a decisive course. A cabinet council was held as soon as the 
news of tho disaster arrived ; but the party of peace prevailed, and 
the ministers separated without having come to any resolution. 
Lord Palmerston then resigned, avowedly because the government 
intended to introduce a reform bill, really because he considered 
that a more vigorous policy ought to ho adopted towards Eussia. 
The press strongly urged a more decided course ; tho government 
yielded, and it was determined that the British ileet should enter 
the Black Sea, for the purpose of protecting tho Turks, in order to 
which they were to compel all armed Eussiaa vessels to retire into 
the harbour of Sebastopol. Tho adoption of this measure satisfied 
Lord Palmerston, and ho remained m office. 

Thus England, under the influence of panic and passion, was 
being propelled and precipitated mto a war which all reasonable 
men desired to avoid, and wliich by judicious management might 
havo been avoided. And what was the reason of this ? The chief 
cause, it appears to me, is to be found in that secret and mysterious 
system of diplomacy, which did not prevent tho English people 
from seeing much of what was going on, but which did not allow 
them to see tho whole truth; which revealed to them the faults of 
the Eussian Emperor, hut cast a mantle over the nearly equal 
faults of the Turkish government, which led tho English to regard 
the Czar as a monster ot perfidy and ambition, when he really was a 
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proud but well-intentioned man, blinded by passion and fanaticism. 
If the whole truth had been clearly seen, the people of ttiis country 
would probably have abstained from urging forward the govern- 
ment with that passionate vehemence which enabled the war party 
in the legislature and the cabinet to overcome the humane and 
prudent resistance of the prime minister. But the people saw the 
occupation of the provinces, the tragedy of Sinope, and othei 
violent and foolish acts of the Eussian government as through a 
lurid haze, and thus Lord Aberdeen was driven towards a policy 
which he thoroughly abhorred. “Here I am,” he exclaimed to his 
intimate friends, in the bitterness of his heart, “ with one foot in 
the grave, placed against my will at the head of the ministry, and 
forced on to that bloodshed against which, throughout the whole of 
my public career, I have hitherto successfully struggled;” and 
the old man wrung his hands in an agony of impotent despair. 
Like the doomed vessel which has entered the vortex of the Mael- 
strom, he was being drifted into Wab. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

SEBAbTOPOL. 

We are now entering on a period winch presents some very marhed 
contrasts with those that iireccdod it. The prospoot of a groat 
European war turned men’s thoughts from those important organic 
changes which had so strongly stirred their minds; and, after tho 
return of peace, thoso changes were regarded in a difierent light 
The working classes were still as resolved to obtain tho franchise 
as they had boon in the palmiest days of tho Charter, and they 
possessed much greater power of eiilorcmg their claim to it. But 
they pressed it less eagerly, because they rightly felt that social and 
moral changes which were within their reach were more needed 
and more likely to benefit them than political changes. And 
though the majority of tho upper and middle classes still resisted 
these claims, they no longer dreaded them as the jirecursors of a 
revolutionary deluge. If, therefore, tho extension of the franchise 
was less eagerly demanded, it was also loss vehomontly resisted. 

Closely connected with these changes m public feeling were tho 
cliaiiges winch w^cro taking place in the legislature. Tho House of 
Lords, having now tacitly accepted that jilaco m the constitution 
■which the victory of tlio people had assigned to it, no longer arro- 
gated to itself a legislative authority co-ordmato with that possessed 
by tho representatives of tho nation; and the Commons, on tho 
understanding that they should enjoy an unquestioned superiority 
of real power, were quite willing that tho Peers should retain a 
supeiiority of dignity and precedence. In both Houses the subjects 
under discii.ssKiu were, with few exceptions, such as were not 
calculated to agitato men’s minds in the way that the groat changes 
we have related had done. There 'was in the legislature, as m tho 
country, a subsidence of political excitement , and in consequence 
the debates m both Houses were, as a rule, less vehement, less 
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sensatioTial, less rhetorical, more decorons and business-like, but 
redundant to an extent that seriously delayed the progress of 
public affairs. 

This abatement of party spirit was not without its effect on the 
composition of the government; the cabinets having generally a 
more representative character than had hitherto belonged to them, 
and containing men whoso views avowedly differed very widely, 
but who were content to merge their differences in order to 
promote the objects and measures on which they agreed. Of 
course to some extent this had all along been the case ; but it was 
BO in a much more marked degree throughout the period whose 
history we have now to narrate. 

It was generally supposed that, notwithstanding the strategical 
error which the emperor had committed in ordering the occupation 
of the Danubian provinces, his army, led by able generals, well 
supplied with food, clothing, and warlike material, admirably 
drilled, and, to all ajipearanco, highly effective, would speedily 
dissipate any foreo that the Turkish government might send 
against it ; but, to the groat mortification of the Russian emperor, 
and to the gratification and astonishment of the rest of Eur(<]io, the 
Russians, defeated by the Turkish forces at Kalafst, Oltenitza, 
Citale, Gmergovo, were repulsed again and again from, and 
eventually obliged to abandon the siege of, tho earthwork of 
Silistria, garrisoned hy a liody of Turkish troops, commanded by 
two or three English lads, and wore at length ignominiously 
expelled from the provinces they had so aggressively entered. 

Though the occupation of the Principalities had been followed 
by war lietwcon Russia and Turkey, the Great Powers did not cease 
from their efforts to bring about an amicable settlement of the 
question at issue between the belligerents. On tho 29th of January 
the French emperor wrote to the Czai an autograph letter, proposing 
terms which would have carried with them no humiliation ; but the 
Czar, who at this moment was nather provoked than humbled by 
the unexpected vigour with which tho Turks were encountering his 
invasion of the Danubian provinces, replied in a somewhat haughty 
tone, and made an allusion to the retreat of tho French from Moscow, 
which looked like a menace. IIis reference to that disaster was 
unfortunate. The French did not need to bo reminded of that terrible 
disaster, and the invasion that followed it ; they too well remem- 
bered tho events to which he referred, were burning to avenge them, 
and were more likely to be exasperated than deterred by this refer- 
ence to them. About the same time another very earnest attempt 
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■was made to quench the warlike conflagration that had commenced. 
A deputation from the Society of Friends travelled to St. Petersburg 
to implore the Eussian emperor to prevent the farther effusion of 
blood. They were kindly and courteously received. The Czar 
listened attentively to their address, and professed his desire for 
peace, but added that he could not permit the Turks to violate the 
stipulations of treaties made for the protection of his co-religionists. 
But he had already decided on the course he would pursue, and 
neither Imperial nor Quaker remonstrances could turn him from it. 

And now at length it became necessary that serious preparations 
should be made for hostiUties. Nearly forty years had elapsed since 
this country had been engaged in a great war. When troops began 
to be sent out, it was found that the transport-service was in a most 
ineffective condition — indeed, it would be nearer the truth to say 
that no transport-service existed — and yet the means must be 
provided for sending out an army, with all its arms, ammunition, 
baggage, and other necessary supplies, a distance of some 3000 
miles by sea. All the troops that could be spared at the outbreak 
of this war amounted to about 25,000, and some time must elapse 
before even that number could be despatched to the seat of war. 
It was determined that vessels for the transport of this force should 
be at once hired or purchased, and that they should carry ten thou- 
sand men to Malta, to be landed there, and forwarded as soon as 
possible to Constantinople. The vessels which transported them 
were to return at once to England, and carry out another detach- 
ment of fifteen thousand men direct to Constantinople. By this 
means it was hoped that tho whole force would arrive about the 
same time at the places where its presence might be required. 
Other troops wore sent after them as soon as possil>le. 

The general appointed to command the English contingent was 
Lord Eaglan. As Lord Fitzroy Somerset he had accompanied the 
Duke of Wellington in the Peninsular War, during which he had 
acted as his military secretary. He was not, indeed, a brilliant, but 
a thoroughly safe man ; one who might be fully trusted not to risk 
the destruction of the force committed to his care by any wild or 
desperate enterprise. Always accustomed to ask bmiselt when in 
difficulties what “tho Duke” would do under similar circumstances, 
he was a little old-fashioned in bis military notions, and not well 
acquainted with or disposed to adopt the improvements introduced 
into the mihtaiy art since the Duke’s days. The French colleague, 
■with whom he was somewhat unequally yoked, was cast in a very 
different mould. In Aimers he was bravely, skilfully, but some- 
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what romoraeleKsly, sustaining the glory of the French arms, when 
he was sent for to aid in carrying out that plot which had for its 
object the restoration of the empire in France. Of that plot ho had 
been the soul, and was rewarded by being put at the head of the 
army which was to co-operate with our troops in the operations to 
be niidortaken against Eussia. Marshal St. Arnaud was well 
adapted to fill the post «to which he was thus appointed. Brave, 
skiliul, experienced, and coolly daring, he was as little likely to 
compromise his troops as Lord Itaglan, but more likely to make 
those bold and successful strokes by which the fate of a campaign 
is often decided. The army under his command was far more 
numerous than that under tho orders of the British general; but 
to balance this difference in the land forces it had been agreed that 
the English fleet should be much larger than the French fleet, and 
as Marseilles and Toulon were much nearer to the seat of war than 
the places from which tho English troops were embarked, tho 
expenses incurred by the two allied governments were on the whole 
not very unequal. The immense naval superiority of the allies 
enabled them to ooinniaud the Black Sea, the Sea of Azof, the 
Baltic, and tho White Sea — m a word, all the waters by which the 
Eussian coasts were washed, thus cutting off all sea communication 
between Eussia and tho rest of tho world, and eiiahluig the allies to 
make a descent on any part of that coast which they might deem to 
bo vulnerable, to rc-embark after having effected what they could 
there, and then go away to make another unexpected descent on 
some distant and ill-dofcnded place. By this moans the whole coast 
was kept in a state of constant alarm ; tho Eussian government was 
obliged to dismantle many of its fortifications, lest they should 
shelter their enemies, and to keep largo forces on foot to bo ready 
to meet any attempt that might bo made by the allied fleets or the 
troops they conveyed with them. Tho limits of this History will 
not allow us to follow out tho events of this desultory warfare ; we 
must fix our attention on that which was the main object of tho 
contest between the two contending parties — the defence or tho 
destruction of Sebastopol, whither the Eussian Black Sea fleet had 
retired. In point of fact, all the other attacks that were made after 
this attempt was determined on were little more than diversions 
intended to prevent forces or supplies from being sent to that pait 
on which tho attention of both parties was chiefly concentred. 

On the 8th of February the Eussian ambassador, Baron Brunow, 
quitted London. On the Slst the Czar issued a manifesto, in which 
he denounced England and Prance as having ranged themselves 
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■With the enemies of Cliiistianity against Eussia, which was fighting 
for the orthodox faith. On the 27th the ultimatum of the British 
government was conveyed to him in a letter from Lord Clarendon, 
the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, to Prince Nesselrode, the 
Eussian minister, and containing the following passage : — 

“The British government, having exhausted all the efforts of 
negotiation, is compelled to declare to the cabinet of St Petersburg 
that, if Eussia should refuse to restrict within purely diplomatic 
limits the discussion m which she has for some time past been 
engaged with the Sublime Poite, and does not by return of the 
messenger who is the liearcr of my presont letter announce her 
intention of causing tlie Piussian troops under the orders of Prince 
Gortschakoff to commence their march with a view to re-cross the 
Pruth, so that the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia shall bo 
completely evacuated on the .‘lOth of April next, the British govern- 
ment must consider the refusal or the .silence of the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg as equivalent to a declaration of wai, and will take its 
measures accordingly.” 

Tho only reply vouchsafed by tlio Eussian government to this 
communication was a verbal announcement to tho English consul, 
that the emperor did not consider it liecoming in him to give any 
reply to Lord Clarendon’s letter ; and shortly after, war was formally 
declared. 

We pass over tho various stoppages made by our troops at 
Valctta, Gallipoli, Constaiitiuoplo, Scutari, and Varna ; and we shall 
not attempt to give any account of tho hardships, anuoyancofs, and 
difficulties, avoidable and unavoidable, to wliicli they were exposed 
during their stay at these different places. Wo proceed at once to 
relate the steps taken with a view to obtain posisession of Sebastopol. 
The design of this attack originated with the Duke of Newcastle, 
the Secretary of War, who persuaded his colleagues that it might 
be easily captured, and that to take it would bo the likeliest means 
of bringing the war to a close. On the 2'Jth of June he wrote to 
Lord Raglan, requesting him, on the part of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, to concert measures with his colleague for the siege of 
Sebastopol, unless, with the information in Lord Raglan’s posses- 
sion, but unknown in this country, he should be decidedly of 
opinion that it could not be undertaken with a reasonable prospect 
of success. Neither the Engli.gh general nor his French colleagno 
possessed any trustworthy information on this subject, and nearly 
all the knowledge they were able to obtain before their actual 
arrival in the Crimea was communicated to them by their respec- 
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tive governments. They, however, decided on carrying out the 
instructions received by Lord Eaglan, which were exactly in ac- 
cordance with those which St. Arnaud had received from his 
government. Both the minister who gave the order, and the 
generals who carried it out, hoped by a sudden assault, by land 
and sea, on Sebastopol, before the Eussians had time to strengthen 
its exterior fortifications, to gain possession of the town, the harbour, 
and the Black Sea fleet. Accordingly, measures were promptly 
taken to transport the allied forces from Varna, where they were 
now assembled, to a point in the Crimea whence they could most 
conveniently march on Sebastopol. After many deliberations and 
much reconnoitring, it was determined that the landing should be 
eflected at a part of the coast near the town of Eupatoria. Here, 
accordingly, 27,000 English, 22,000 French, and 5,000 Turks were 
landed. The remainder of the French force, left behind for tho 
present, for want of a sufficient number of transjiorts to convey 
it over, was to follow as soon as possible. The allies then marched 
jsouthwards along the coast, meeting with no resistance till they 
approached tho banks of tho river Alma, on tho other side of 
which a Eussian army, commanded by Prince Menschikolf, was 
strongly posted and entrenched. After a long and deadly attack, 
bravely sustained, the allies forced their way into tho Eussian 
entrenchments, compelling tho Eussian army to retreat, after 
having suffered heavy losses. The allied droops were too much 
fatigued, and too weak in cavalry, to be able at once to follow 
up the advantage they had gained. After resting on the field of 
battle, they marched on, still keeping near the sea, without meeting 
with any serious resistance; and there is every reason to believe 
that if, after the battle of tho Alma, tho fleet had proceeded to force 
its way into the harbour of Sebastopol, and our troops had assaulted 
the north-west side of tho town, which was very slightly fortified, 
as an attack from the land side was an event which the Eussian 
government had not fore, seen, Sebastopol would have fallen at once 
into tho hands of the allies. 

A young and daring general would undoubtedly have done this. 
Lord Eaglan, though he had reached an age at which the spirit of 
caution and calculation generally predominates over the spirit of 
audacious enterprise, was willing to make the attempt. But his 
colleague, St. Arnaud, who fully possessed the and daring 
necessary for such an enterprise, was at the moment suffering from 
a severe and agonizing illness, which carried him off only a few 
days after. He refused his concurrence, and his refusal was the 
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ca,nse of the long and ■wholly unforeseen protraction of the siege. 
The allied army continued its march southward past Sebastopol to 
Balaclava, pitching their camp near the coast, from 'which they 
must now draw their supplies of provisions, ammunition, and other 
things necessary for carrying on the siege of the to'wn. Before 
his death. Marshal St. Arnaud, acting on scaled orders he had 
brought with lum, transferred the command of the French army 
to General Canrobert 

The course adopted by the allies had been rendered necessary 
by the measures that had been taken by Prince Menschikoff, the 
Jtussian general. Profiting by the respite that the allies had given 
him, he determined to make one of those desperate but prudent and 
calculated saorificos of which the history of Itussia affords many 
instances. He caused seven of ins largest ships to be sunk across 
tlio entrance of the barlKiur of Sebastopol. He thus made it 
impossible to carry tlio place by a naval and military attack, 
and compelled the allies to prepare for a regular siege. They 
nevertheless clung to the hope that a severe bombardment, 
iollowcd by a vigorous assault, would give them possession of the 
town; and in this lioiio they laboured hard to bring up their 
artillery and ammunition. But wlulo tliey prepared for the attack, 
the Eussian general was no less diligent in providing for the 
defence; and the system of cartliwoi'ks, now first brought into 
e.xtensivo use, enabled liim speedily to render the defences of the 
place far more formidable than they wore when the allies first 
marched on it. The prisio was indeed worthy of the efforts which- 
the two contending armies were making for the possession ot it. 
Besides the towm and a great number of government works and' 
buildings which were contained within its fortiG cations, there was 
an immense system of docks, constructed with great skill and at an 
enormous expense, of solid masonry, and supplied with fresh water 
by»an aqueduct twelve miles long, formed of gigantic blocks of 
stone. The fleet in Scba.stopol at the time of the commencement of 
hostilities, comprised eighteen liiie-of-battle ships, seven frigates, 
■thirty-two steamers, thirty-six smaller war-vessels, twenty-eight 
gunboats, and thirty transports. 

An inlet of the sea at Balaclava served as a harbour for tbo 
English, and the Bay of Karaiescli for the French. But a long 
time was necessarily consumed in bringing up stores of various 
kinds required by the besieging army, and especially in getting 
the great siege guns into position under a heavy and continued 
fire. At length, on the 17th of October, the allies- made a. 
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tremendous and simultaneous attack by sea and land. Their 
fleets, however, were unable to force an entrance into the 
harbour; and so strong were the fortifications by which it 
was defended, that, notwithstanding the discharge of an im- 
mense number of guns which wore brought to bear upon them, 
the allied fleet made hut little impression on them, and the damage 
they succeeded in inflicting was speedily repaired. The land- 
attack was equally unsuccessful. The batteries of the allies poured 
forth on tho town such a hail of bombs, cannon-balls, and rockets 
as had never before been rained on n besieged town; but the 
batteries of tho Ilussians replied with nearly equal vigour, and at 
an early period in tho contc.st a powder-magazine exploding in tho 
very midst of the Ifrcneh works, paralysed their attack throughout 
the rest of tho day, and enabled the Eussiaus to keep up an uninter- 
rupted fire on the Eritiish siogc-w'orks. After tho discharge of an 
enormous number of iirojcctiles, and a considerable destruction ol 
life on both sides, it was found that little progrcs.s Jiad been made 
by tliG alliG.s, and that tho damage done wa.s such as could soon bo 
repaired. It ivas evident that, if tho town wa.s to he taken at all, it 
must be taken by the slow process of a regular siege, carried on 
under vciy difficult circum.stariccs and against a very powerful 
gari'i.son, coiitimially supplied with ail thing.? tliat wore needed. 
Tor tho allies, hciug unable with tho force at their disposal to 
occupy the roads leading from Eussia to Sebastopol, could not 
invest the town. Their cannon had suffered so much from the 
Kiffect of tho discharges made during tlic boiubardment, which was 
kept up fur a few days longer, tliat many of the guns were nearly 
unserviceatilo. On tho other hand, the Eussiaus had a garrison 
in Sebastopol sufficient for the defenco of that town, and a far 
larger army outside, leady to attack any of tho very extended 
positions wliicli tho allies occupied. However, the latter had, on the 
whole, the advantage, because supiflics and reinforcements could he 
brought up to them more easily by sea than by the roads over vitiich 
the reinforcements of the Eussian army had to be marched and their 
supplies convoyed, at the cost of an immense number of Eves and 
with evcr-increasing dilfieulty. 

Tho Eussian general soon showed that he was determined not 
to allow the allies to carry on their operations again, st the town 
undistjp-bed. Largo parties of Eussian soldiers had for some time 
been reconnoitring in the direction of Balaclava. At length, on the 
25th of October, an army of 30,000 Kussians advanced against the 
Lndish position, hoping to get possession of the harbours and to 
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cut the allies off from their supplies, or at any rate to destroy the 
stores ■which had already been lauded. The part of the works on 
which the Russian troops first came was occupied by redoubts, 
defended by a body of Turkish recruits recently arrived from Tunis, 
who, after offering a very feeble resistance, fled in confusion. But 
when the Russians, flushed with tins first success, attempted to 
pursue the advantage they had gained, they soon encountered a 
very different foo in the Highlanders, commanded by Sir Colin 
Campbell, who bore the brunt of the Russian attack with great 
firmness. The British cavalry particularly distinguished them- 
selves in this action, routiug a lar superior force of Russian cavalry. 
It was in the course of tins engagement that the unfortunate 
blunder occurred, in consequence of which 607 men galloped forth 
against an army, and only 108 came hack, the rest having been 
killed, wounded, or made prisoners. A long, unsatisfactory con- 
troversy was carried on some time after, having for its object to 
decide w’ho was to blame for throwing away, in so foolish a manner, 
the lives of those gallant men. It seems that the orders were not 
very clearly expressed, and that the general — Lord Lucan — by 
whom they were received, misapprehended them more completely 
than a man in his position ought to have done. In the end, the 
Russians were forced to retire, ■without having effected their object ; 
but as they retained a portion of the ground occupied by the 
allies at the commencement of the battle, they too claimed the 
victory, and Tc JJeums were sung all over Russia in honour of this 
fragmentary success. On the day following, the Russians within 
the town made a sortie with a force of about 6000 men; but 
near the village of inkermanu they encountered so strong a 
resistance, from a far inferior force, that they were obliged to 
retreat. The Russian army at Balaclava had been prepared to 
co-operate with them; but the promptitude and vigour with 
which the allies repelled the sortie prevented the Russians 
Iron* entrenching themselves at Inkermanu, and thus frustrated 
the plan which had probably liecn formed for a combined 
attack on the allied position. The village of Inkermann, which 
was the scene of this skirmish, shortly after witnessed a more 
deadly contest. On the morning of Sunday, November 5th, the 
approach of the Russian army was heard, while it was still con- 
cealed from view by the mists which overhung the British position. 
That army had been greatly increased by the arrival off large 
reinforcements, and every effort had been made to exalt the courage 
of the soldiers : they had been stimulated by religious services and 
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exhortations, as well as by an abundant supply of ardent spirits ; 
and they came on in the full confidence that they would be able to 
sweep the comparatively small British force from the position it 
occupied. That position was the centre of a grand attack mado by 
the whole Eussian army. The obscurity prevented the generals 
of the allies from discovering what was going on, or from clearly 
discerning, among a series of attacks on different parts of their 
position, which were real and which were mere feints. There was 
a good deal of confusion in both armies ; but the obscurity, on the 
whole, favoured the Eussians, who had received their instructions 
before they set out, and were moving together in largo masses. It 
was, in fact, a battle fought pell-mell, man against man, and 
regiment against regiment, with very littlo guidance or direction 
from the commanding officers, and consequently one in which the 
superior skill of the British gave them little advantage. The 
principal point of attack thronghoiit was the plateau of Inkermann, 
occupied liy tlie Guards and a few British regiments, who main- 
tained a long and unequal struggle against the main body of tho 
Eussian army. Bosquet, tlie ablest of the Frcncli generals, with a 
soldier’s instinct, at once divined, amid all tho obscurity, turmoil, 
and confusion, that the British jtosition was tho real point of 
attack ; and therefore, leaving a portion of his forco to defend his 
own position, lie marclied off to Inkermann, and never halted till 
his troops charged tho Eussian.s with such fury that they drovo 
them down the lull, and decided tho battle in favour of tho allies. 
The Guards on this occasion displayed courage and firmness which 
have perhaps never been .surpassed, and probably their valour and 
determination saved tho British army. When Lord Eaglan, in his 
report, after highly praising their gallantry, and doing justice 
to the services they had rendered, added that at length they 
had been forced to retire, they indignantly contradicted tho 
statement, declaring that they had never retired at all, but had 
maintained tho position assigned to thftn against all the effotts of 
the enemy till the French came to their assistance. 

Meanwhile Mr Sidney Herbert, the minister at war, had suc- 
ceeded in inducing Miss Florence Nightingale, well-known in 
London for her skilful and self-denying benevolendfe, to go out and 
take charge of the military ho.spitals in which tho wounded soldiers 
were received. Everything connected with tho hospitals there was 
in a state of chaotic confusion. The medical and other stores 
which had been sent out were rotting in the holds of vessels, or in 
places where they were not wanted. Provisions had been dos- 
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patcliod in abundance, and yet nothing could he found to support 
men u'ho were simply dying from exhaustion. The system of check 
and coantcr-check, which had been devised to prevent waste and 
extravagance in the time of jieace, was the very cause of 
tlie most prodigious waste, extravagance, and molBcicncy. The 
sort of dictatorial autliority which had been conferred on Miss 
Nightingale, snpiiorted by her own admirable organizing and ad- 
ministrative ability, enabled her to substitute order for confusion, 
and procure for the multitudes of wounded men who came under 
her care the comforts and the medical attendance they needed. 
She arrived at Scutari with her nurses on the very day of tho battle 
of Inlicmiann. Winter was commencing in the Crimea with unusual 
rigour and seventy. In less than a week after her arrival a storm 
of toiTifie violence swept over the Black Sea, producing inde- 
scribable confusion among iho ships of war and the transports Tho 
AyafMnnon and Sini$/i(ncil, t'\o of the finest ships in tho British 
navy, were stranded, but were afterwards got oil , great numbers 
of transports perished; some wero dashed against one another; 
others were scarcely able, with all the auehors they could throw 
out, and all the force of sleam they could exert, to keep themselves 
from hciiig driven on the shore. An immense quantity of clothing 
and other stores, which had been sent for tho army, was cast away. 
Among the ships belonging to the transport-service that were lost 
in this storm was the I’ruta, a mngnilicent vessel of 2700 tons 
burthen, which had been especially purchased for this service by 
tho government. Slio had ou board a Ixidy of troojis, and the 
greater part of the wmtcr-clotliing of the men, a.s well as mcdioines, 
and all tluugs likely to bo required ior the sick and wounded. Sho 
had lauded her troops, and was then ordered out of tho harbour, 
which was already os'ererowded with transports, and in which 
the wildest confusion and disorder reigned, tlirough the divided 
authority and ill-defmcd responsibility ot those who had tho 
management of it WherPfhe storm came on, her anchors would 
not hold; she was da.shcd against the rocks, and nearly all her 
crew, together with the valuable stores she contained, were lost. 

The lunucane whicli had caused these disasters on tho sea pro- 
duced coiisequ^ees scarcely less terrible on tho land. It cama 
rushing over the plateau on whicli the greater part of the English 
army was stationed, carrying aw-ay the tents, breaking tho tent- 
poles, tearing the canvas to tatters, bearing off tbe baggage of 
officers and men, drenching the contents with rain, forcing the very 
mnd from the rocks and dashmc' it in tho faces of the soldiers who 
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■were attempting to save something from the general wreck. A largo 
portion of the stores of the commissariat was blown away, and those 
who had tho care of them were so occupied with endeavours to 
preserve what was left as to be unable to serve out tho rations to 
the men : the cooking fires -wore extinguished ; the very coverlets 
that afforded a la.st shelter to the wounded and sick were carried 
away ; and many of these poor creatures, exposed to tho cold blast 
and rain, found an end to their sufferings in death. Some of 
those, too, who had previously been m good licalth succumbed 
under the privations and cold to winch they were now exposed. 
Hover, perhap.s, did any army ]iass a more wretched night than 
that spent by our brave troops on tho heights above Inkermann 
during and after thi.s storm. tVilhont shelter, food, or fire — wet, 
cold, and comfortless — they were obliged to lie down to rest, 
and if pos.siblo to sleep, on the lund, to which rain and the 
trampling of many men and animals had reduced the surface of 
their position All those incidents hy sea and land — the blundering 
arrangements by wdiich .such terrible and almost irreparable losses 
were caused, faithfully narrated by the corrcsjiondcnts of the daily 
press at home — ciiiled forth a strong feeling of sympathy and com- 
jiassion, and caused efforts to bo inado, both by the government and 
by individuals, to succour those who were exposed to such terrible 
dangers and cruel hardships With this feeling was associated a 
disposition to blame the ministry and tho.so who had the superin- 
tendence of the operations, not only for those neglects tor which 
they were properly lesponMble, but for the system which they had. 
found 111 operation, and for disasters wliieh no human care or 
foresight could have prevented. 

The English government, as we have seen, had originally 
cherished the hope that Sebastopol might be taken by a couj) dv. 
mam, or, at all event.?, after a very .short .siege ; and this illusion 
was shared by the English iieojile generally, who day hy day were 
anxiously looking for tidings of tho capture of (Sebastopol, and 
leading a ready ear to the reports of its fall erroneously or dis- 
honestly raised. But it bad now become evident that, if Sebastopol 
were to be taken at all, it would not bo during this year, and that 
consequently the allied governments must choose 'between with- 
drawing their forces from the Crimea altogether, or keeping their 
fleets and armies as near as they could to tho besieged town. They 
determined on adopting the latter course, which, indeed, wa.s forced 
on them by public opinion. It only remained, therefore, that they 
should do their best to render the condition of our troops as com- 
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forteWo as circnmstaiicos ■would allo'w, and to protect them from a 
recurrence of the hardships and sufferings to which they had been 
exposed. To clothe, to shelter, to feed, the troops that remained — 
to take care that tlio sick and wounded received duo care and skilful 
medical attendance — were the chief cares and duties of the govern- 
ment at this moment, and more particularly of those members of it 
on whom the charge and raspon.silulity of the war especially rested 
— the Duke of Nc-ivcastle and Mr Sidney Herbert. 

It is now time to turn from the contemplation of so much 
courage, and so much suffering to tho events that had been occur- 
ring in England, while the lauksof our hiavo troops were being 
rapidly thinned, by tho .sword and by disease, in the Crimean 
pcuin.snla. 

Tiic parliamentary Rc.s.sii)n of the year 185 1 was opened on tho 
31st of January. l'licr<‘ were circumstances which gave to thia 
customary solemnity nioro than usual interest and iinpoitance. In 
tho first place, there was tho cx)iectatioii that some important 
aiinouncomciit would be made m the queen's speech with regard to 
tho great wai -tthich was then impending and tho tliought of -which 
■B'as at that inoniciit uiijicrmost in the minds of all men. Then 
there was a report iiRlustimusly circulated, that Prince Albert had 
intcrfi'i'ccl unduly m th<' negotiations, and carried on a secret and 
improper corresiiondoncc with tho E.iiiperor of Russia. It -was 
exjiecti'd that this report would eainso some demonstrations to ho 
made against the prince ; it was also anticipated that the Turkish 
and Russian ainbassmioi.s would appear in the procession, and that 
a tremondou.s popular dcmonslratioii of favour to the foi'inor and 
hostility to tho hitter would he made. These anticipations were 
only partially fulfilleil The speech from the throne.' did, of course, 
touch on the impending w.ar, a lew hisses More raised against 
Prince Albeit at certain points m tho lino of procession, hut were 
drowned in a roar oi loyal acclamations ; the Turkish ambas- 
sador was in tho procession, and was uproariously cheered ; but 
the Russian ninhass.-nlor wisely kept away. The royal speech 
intimated that an augmentation of tho naval and military forces 
would 1)0 requiicd to support the representations of the English 
government ; that a hill for opening the coasting-trade of Great 
Bntain to friendly nations would be introduced, as well as measures 
for " the amendment of tho la'W's relating to tho representation of 
tho commons in parliament.” Tins announcement naturally drew 
forth from those opposed to the changes thus foreshadowed strong 
expressions of o])iiiion as to the inoiiixirluneness of the introduction 
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of such a bone of contention at a time ■when the nation seemed to bo 
on the brink of a groat ■war. Those objections were met by Lord J. 
Eussell, who had, not without difdculty, obtained the consent of tho 
cabinet to its being brought forward, but soon found himself under 
the necessity of withdrawing his carefully elaborated measure. In 
making tho announcement he was so deeply moved that it was not 
without difficulty he could finish Ills speech ; but he was in some 
degree rejiaid for the sacrifice ho thus made by the testimonies of 
respect for his character and consistency which ■vi'cro freely given by 
his opponents as well as by his friends, and by none more cordially 
than by Mr. Disraeli, who, while strongly condemning tho measure, 
professed tho highest respect for its author, whoso character and 
career he declared to be the “ precious possession of the House of 
Commons ” 

Mr. Gladstone brought forward his budget under circumstances 
strongly contrasting with those which attended lus last financial 
statement. War had then been alluded to as a bare possibility; 
now it had to be dealt with as an almost inevitable certainty. 
However, considering the circumstances in which ho was placed, 
tho position of the fin.ancc mini.ster was very .satisfactory. Ho had 
estimated tho revenue of the country for the year 1853-1, after all the 
reductions that had been ell'ccted, at 5‘i,'.)90,0()0/. , it actually reached 
5-1, 025,000?. On the other hand, tho expenditure had fallen short 
of Ins expectations by above a million, so that ho had at his 
disposal upwards of tw'o millions more than ho had hoped for. 
Nothing could bo more gratilyiiig than tho financial condition 
of the country at this moment, and it would have enabled Mr. 
Glad.stono to make great progie.ss lu fiscal reform if the Ciimean 
war had not arrested him. It it was a source of deep mortification 
to Lord John Kussell to be obliged to relinquish a measure 
of parliamentury reform on which ho had bestowed much pains, 
it must have been no less mortilying to Mr. Gladstone to bo 
compelled to abandon his plans of financial reform, and to increaso 
that burden of taxation which ho had so successfully laboured to 
alleviate. But instead of devolving on posterity the chief share of 
the cost of this war, as had been douo m the case of so many of those 
that had preceded it — instead of adding to the debt of the country 
more millions than he had taken from it, — he determined, as far as 
practicable, to raise within the year the funds that would be required 
to meet both tho ordinary and e.xtraordinary expenses of the year. 
In order to effect this lie proposed to the House of Commoas 
to double the income tax during the coutinu nee of thi war. li’or 
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tlio present, linwever, lio only asked the IIouko to sanction the 
duplication of the tax for six months, reserving to himself the right 
of making a fresh appeal for a renewal of the increased tax if the 
■war should be iirolonged Ixiyond that period He also proposed 
to increase the duty on Irish R])ir]ts by 8i/., and on Scotch spirits 
by Is. the gallon, to rai.so the malt-tax trom 2s. 9d. to 4s. per 
bushel; and to iiostpouo tlio reduction of the sug.ar duties. By 
these changes lie expected to be able to r.ii.se 6,(8.39,000?. in addition 
to the amount yielded by the iiicrea.sed income and jiroperty tax, to 
levy above lOjtXlft.OOO? more than in previou.s years, and to make 
the annual revenue of ihc countiy up to 66,7-16,000? , which would 
exceed the anticipated cxiicndituio of tlic year by more than 
8,.300,000? TIuso propo.sals were very favourably ri'ceived both 
by the lcgi.slahire and tlic cminlry; and, notwithstanding some 
criticisms of the iilan by Mr Disraeli, it Mas adojitcd Nothing 
more fully piovc.s tlio progress of the nation’s wealth and the 
buojancy of its resources than the cheerfulness with udiicli these 
burdens were borne 

The dejiuiturc of the first division of llie Baltic fleet, under the 
command of Sir f'liarles Najiier, on the 11th ot March, was an event 
which excited the interest and attention of the whole nation. We 
know the liKstoric 7 )iido ivitli •ndiicli Englishmen Inavo in all 
ages been accustomed to regard ivliut tlioy fondly called “tlie 
wooden walls of did Englmid,” ulicn a.s yet ironclads were not; 
and we can understand the leeliiigs with which the departure 
of the stateliest fleet that had <‘ver gone forth to uar was 
regarded, rortsraoutli was of cimi-Mi the centre towards which 
the thoughts ot the whole nation were directed. During Friday 
and tho whole of Siturday morning tliousauds on thousands of 
excursionists camo pouring into the town from all parts of the 
country. The Queen, who had visited the fleet on Friday, came 
.again to witness its departure on Saturday. At half-past one the 
signal for weighing anchor was giveu fi-om the admiral’s ship, and 
promptly obeyed. Tho lioyul (1 tonic led the way. In ton minutes 
from the tune when tho signal was given, her anchor was raised 
and her sails set. She was quickly followed by the St. Juan d’Acre, 
the Tribune, Tmjiei wvbe, Ulculuiiu, Ainjiliion, Trincess Mvyal, 
Edinhuryh, Ajox, Arrotjant, Ltoptiid, Valorous, and Droytm. When 
all these were fairly started, the admiral’s ship, tho Duke of 
Wellington, the finest vessel in the English navy, got under weigh. 
The squadron comprised eight screw hno-of-battle ships, four screw 
and four paddle ships of inferior size, making a total of sixteen ivar 
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steamers. Of tliese, the Duke of Wellington and the Royal George 
were three-deckers. As at that time the use of steam had recently 
been introduced into the navies of the world, it was noticed with 
some prido that every one of these vessels was propelled by steam 
power. The Neptune, the Prince Regent, and the JJoscnwrn remained 
behind to foim the nucleus of a second division, which was to 
follow under the command of Rear-Admiral Corry. Thus departed 
the first division of the great 'Baltic fleet, full of high hope, and 
carrying with it the good wishes and sanguine expectations of almost 
all who remained behind, and who had cither viewed the magnificent 
spectacle with their own eyes, or bad it vividly exhiliitcd to them 
in the letters of special correspondents and the pictorial representa- 
tions of the Illuhtratcd London Nems. Tho admiral hinisolf felt that 
the national expectations had been so higlily raised that it was 
impossible they should be realized even by the utmost that ho 
could hope to achieve, and therefore ho did his best to moderate 
them. Before commencing operations in the Baltic, he signalled 
tho following addi'css to tho fleet under his command : “ Lade, war 
is declared. Wo are to meet a bold and numerous enemy ; should 
they offer us battle, you kiio\.r how to dispose of them. Should 
they remain in port, wo must try to get at them. Success depends 
on tho quickness and precision of your fire. lauls, shai'iien your 
cutlasses, and the day is your own.” Kir J. Graham, fearing that 
the admiral might bo led by his own ardour, and by a desire to 
satisfy tho highly raised expectations of the nation, into enterprises 
which might seriously endanger tho safety of his fleet, wrote to him 
to counsel prudence, expressing an opinion that Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt wore impregnable. Eventually Bomarsund Mms taken, 
but nothing at all commensurate with the highly raised hopes of 
the nation was effected, and the public disappointment was strongly 
expressed. Then ensued a recriminatory correspondence between 
the First Lord of the Admiialty and Sir Charles Napier, in which 
each tried to throw on the other the blame of tho failure with 
which they wore reproached. The fact was, that neither the one 
nor the other was really blameworthy. Tho nation had expected 
impossibilities, and was mortified because these expectations wero 
disappointed; but both the First Lord of the Admiralty and 
Sir Charles had helped to raise these impossible hopes, which 
they were now censured for not having realized. 

While the war was being carried on, the British people were 
watchful and interested spectators of its chief events, and especially 
of those transacted outside Sebastopol. In spite of the ol^iections 
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urged by military men of the old scbool against the presence of 
reporters at the seat of war, they were sent by the principal journals 
in great numbers, and gapc sucli detailed accounts of what was 
passing as would not have been permitted to have been sent in 
any previous war. Men of great .abilities and high character were 
chosen for this purpose and di.sch.arged tlie duty assigned to them 
with fearlessness and impartiality. They gave the fullest details, 
and freely criticized the conduct both of the civil and military 
authoiitios. They did full justice to the skill and courage displayed 
in the field, hut also described in the most graphic manner tho 
horrid carnage of the battle-field and the sufferings of tho sick and 
wounded. Nor did they hositato to expose the mismanagement of 
those who had the care of tho variou.s de|)artmcnts of the army in 
the Crimea, as well as of those whoso duty it was to forward supplies 
from home. These letters were perused in England with 
various and mingled feelings. Some gloated over tho scenes of 
“glory” and carnage which were depicted by their writers; others 
regarded with ahhorrcnco and disgust tho horrid details of the 
butchery of so many bravo men on both sides. Some, moved by 
compassion for those who bad lallcn in the conflict, were anxious 
to provide for their families; others were stimulated to alleviate 
the tortures of those who had been wounded, or who wore suffer- 
ing from some of the terrible. disca.see which the rigour of the 
Crimean winter, exposure, or the w.ant of sufBoient food' and 
clothing, had produced The Queen took tho lead in giving effect 
to these feelings. She issued a commission, directed to Prince 
Albert and a largo number of noblemen and gentlemen, authorizing 
them to raise a “ Patriotic Fund ” for the relief of the orphans and 
widows of the soldiers, sailors, or iiiarinos, wlio might tall in the 
war. Tlio Times, which, by its corrcsiiondont at tho seat of war 
(Dr. Russell), as well .as by numerous articles it had published on 
tho subject, had been mainly instrumental in drawing public 
attention to the condition of our sick and wounded soldiers in the 
Crimea, made an appeal on their behalf, which was responded to 
by a contribution amounting to 25,400('., and a central association 
in aid of the wives and families of soldiers ordered on foreign 
service raised upwards of 100,000b towards the objects for which 
it had been established. While the mimstry and the great majority 
of the nation were endeavouring’ to alleviate miseries which were 
tho foreseen and inevitable consequences of the war in which 
they had embarked, tlicre was a small party which, having from 
the first protested against this war, now refused to contribute to 
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the relief of sufiferings which, if their counsels had been followed, 
would ha-s-e been altogether avoided. Of their views Mr. Bright 
was the chief exponent. Being at that time member for Manchester, 
he was requested to take part in a meeting, to bo holden in that 
city on the i29th of October, for the purpose of raising money for 
the Patriotic Fund. In reply, ho wrote a letter in which he 
thms stated his reasons for believing the war to bo unnecessary, 
and for refusing to contribute to the removal of the evils, which 
had resulted from it. “My doctrine,” ho wrote, “would have 
been non-intervention in tliis case. The danger of the Kussian 
power was a phantom ; the necessity of permanently upholding the 
Mahometan rule in Europe an absurdity ; our love for civilization, 
when we subject the Greeks and Ghristiaiis to the Turks, is a sham ; 
and our sacrifices for freedom, when working out the belicsts of the 
emperor of the French, aud coaxing Austria to help us, are a pitiful 
imposture. The evils of non-interveution weic remote and vague, 
and could neither bo weighed nor desciibed in any aecuiate terms.” 
This bold and plain-spoken avowal afterwards cost Mr. Bright 
his scat. The opinions lie cxiire.sscd were such as he had all 
along professed. If he ceased to represent Manchester, it was not 
because he had changed, but because his constituents would no 
longer tolerate those peace princiiile.s which they know that he held 
when they finst elected him to lio tlicir representative. He and 
others who ventured to give cxiirc.ssioii to opinions so little in 
harmony with the spirit wlucli almost universally prevailed, were 
loaded with all kmd.s of objurgatory epithets , wore accused of 
being guilty of “ immorality,” ot “ meanness,” of “ hypocrisy ; ” were 
reviled as “ pitiless Quakers,” were told that “ they might keep 
their dirty money,” ami reproached with refusing to consider “ the 
hard case of the wndow an4 the orphan.” 

The continuance of the war rendered it nccc.ssary, in the opinion 
of the government, to assemble the legislature at a very unusual 
period. Tuesday, December I2th, was appointed for its meeting, 
and it was opened by the Sovereign in person. The day was fine; 
an immense multitude lined the roads along which the procession 
passed on its way to the palace of the legislature, and greeted tho 
Queen with unbounded enthusiasm. In fact, the loyal excitement 
on this occasion was so great that it was difficult to keep it within 
the bounds of safely and prudence; and, if precautions had not 
been taken beforehand, some serious accidents would probably have 
occurred. The royal speech was very brief. It announced that tho 
two Houses had been called together at this unusual period that 
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they might take such measures as might enable the Queen to carry 
on the great war in which the country was engaged with the utmost 
vigour and effect. It referred to tho hearty and efficient co- 
operation which had been afforded by the brave troops of the 
Emperor of tho French, and to the alliances which had been concluded 
with the Emperor of Austria and the United States of America. In 
the debates on tho address no oppo.sition was offered, but many 
complaints wore uttered. Lord Derby attacked ministers on 
account of tho tardini'.ss and want of prescience they had displayed 
throughout all tho proceedings that Inul led to the war, as well as 
during the war itself lie charged thorn with being always too 
late; too late with thoir fleets, too lato in sending troops to Con- 
stantinople, too late in entering tho Black Sea, too lato in declaring 
the crossing of the Prnth to ho a cksks ln-lh, too late in sending an 
army to Varna, too late m their preparations for tho war, and, to 
crown all, too lafo in arriving in Sebastopol. IIo concluded by 
urging the necessity of prosoenting tho war cnorgotically, and stated 
his conviction that in doing so ministers would be sustained by the 
public opinion of tlie country. 

To tho attacks of Jjoril Derby, tlio Duke of Newcastle, who, as 
minister of war, was chiefly responsible for tho neglects and delays 
with wliicli the government was reproached, replied, admitting that 
mistakes had been made, but arguing that the government had on 
the whole acted for tho best and had done all that could be effected 
under the cirournstanccs in which it was placed. 

Meauwliilo Sir C Napier and Ills fleet had returned from the 
Baltic, Tho results he had obtained were suiniiiod up by one 
whoso style seemed to prove him to bo a distinguished relative 
of the officer whose deeds he gloiified. “ He has caused the thirty 
sail composing tho powerful lUissian fleet to shrink like rats into 
thoir holes ; ho has taken Bomarsund, caused Hango to be blown 
up, interrupted the Eussian commerce; and for six months has 
kept in a state of inaction certainly 80, OCX), or 90,000 good troops — 
viz., 20,000 at Helsingfors, 15,000 at Alio, and 40,000 at Cronstadt, 
besides smaller corps protecting llevel and ottier places. He has 
restored and enlarged the knowledge of the Finland Gulf to naviga- 
tion; has ascertained what large vessels can do there, and what 
they cannot do : when they can act alone, when with troops, and 
when gunboats can bo used with effect. He carried out an ill- 
manned and undisciplined fleet, and brought back unharmed a 
well-organized, well-disciplined one, with crows exercised in 
gunnery and seamanship — in fine, a fleet now really what it was 
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felsely called ■when it Btaxted, that is to say, one of the most 
irresistible that ever floated on the ocean for all legitimate purposes 
of naval warfare.” These praises, though written by a partial hand, 
were not undeserved ; and the country generally, notwithstanding 
its disappointment, did justice to the veteran commander, acknow- 
ledging that he had faithfully and ably done his duty, and achieved 
all that could prudently be attempted. 

The war produced a closer alliance between England and 
France. By the remembrance of common dangers and common 
sufferings, by the interchange of various international civilities 
and hospitalities, from the Sovereign on the throne down to 
the meanest citizens, it caused a transient discontinuance of 
those jealous and hostile feelings which previous wars, and 
especially that which terminated in 1815, had engendered or 
embittered. It is true that with the return of peace then 
was to a certain extent a revival of the pre-existing ill-feeling, 
but its rancour was greatly diminished, and the mitigation of it 
that followed paved the way for closer relations between the two 
oountiies, and dispo.sed their inhabitants to regard each other 
not, as they had hitherto done, as natural enemies, but rather 
as natural allies. Much of this change was attributable to the 
Emperor of the Freiieli, who litliourcd successfully to pcrjictuatc 
that good uiiderstaudmg winch existed between the two nations. 

Meanwhile parliament, after sitting for eleven days, and 
accomplishing in that brief period more business than had ever 
been despatched in a sirailnr period, adjourned for a month 
During that interval compl.uiits of neglect and mal-administration 
waxed louder and louder, and, on the :23rd of December, the Times, 
in a leading article which produced a profound sensation through- 
out the country, complained bitterly that “ the noblest army ever 
sent from our shores litis been siicrifieed to the gro.ssest mismanage- 
ment,” that “ incompetcncy, lethargy, avistociatic hauteur, ofHeial 
iridiflercnco, favour, routine, perverseness, and stupidity reign, 
revel, and not in the camp before Scha,stopol, in the harbour of 
Balaclava, m the hospitals of Scutari, and how muoli nearer homo 
we do not venture to say. Wo say it with extremost reluctance, no 
one sees or hears anything of the commander-in-ohief. OtBoers 
who landed on the 14th of Sepfonilier, and hayc been incessantly 
engaged in all the operations of tlio siege, are not even acquainted 
with the face of their commander.” The.S6 exposures of the state 
of tilings at the seat of war were accompanied by recommendations 
for the removal of abuses. “ Send ont,” said the writer of the 
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article, “ Borae man with competent administratire powers to 
the necessary basis of our operations, Constantinople; give him 
the command of the hospitals, that present so scandalous a 
contrast to the Trench hospitals; the command of the poSt- 
ofBce and of the transports waiting for orders ; and give 
him also the ordering of such supplies for the army as can 
be procured in the neighbourhood, and which the French have 
not obtained before us. Nobody has yet had the command of 
this important station who is tit for anything else than to be 
the figure-head of his own ship.” Those statements, founded 
as they were on facts which could no longer be concealed, 
produced a profound scn.sation. Already I;ord J. Fiissell had 
privately addressed strong remonstraiieos to the Earl of Aberdeen 
on the subject of that mal -administration which the Times placed in 
so strong a light In a long letter to the premier ho urged the 
necessity of having the war minister in the House of Commons, and 
insisted that ho should bo a man who, from his experience of 
military details, bis inherent vigour of mind, and his weight with 
the House of Comtnon.s, might lie expected to guide the great 
operation.s of the war with authority and success ; and he recom- 
mended that Lord Palmerston, who combined all those qualifications, 
should be intrusted with the seals of the war-department. It would 
have been well for all parties concerned if these suggestions had 
been adopted ; but tlic prime minister refused to recommend the 
proposed change to tho Queen, on the ground that it would be 
unfair to the Duke of Newcastle, against whom, as he said, no 
defect had been proved or incajiacity alleged But though Lord 
J. Russb'd failed, the vigorous denunciations ol the Tnrics produced 
an effect oii the public mind wliicli no nmiistor could disregard; 
and before tho year closed there was an irresistilile demand that 
something shouhi be done to put the administration of the war 
on a more satisfactory footing. Accordingly, when parliament 
reas.scmbicd on the 25th of January, 1855, Mr. lioebuek gave 
notice of Ills intention to move for a select committee “ to inquire 
into the condition of our army before Sebastopol, and into the 
conduct of tliosc departments of the government whoso duty it has 
been to minister to the wants of that army.” Lord J. Russell at 
once wrote to Lord Aberdeen, stating that he did not see how 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion was to be resisted, but that, as it involved 
a cemsuro on the war department, ho considered that the only 
course open to him was to tender his resignation. The retijement 
of the leader of the House of Conmions at this crisis paralyzed the 
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resistance which the government might otherwise have offered to 
Mr. Roebuck’s motion, and, after a debate of two nights, the division 
showed the following numbers : — 

For Mr. Eoobuok’s motion 305 

Agamet . 118 

Majority against ministers 157 

When the numbers were announced, the House seemed to be 
surprised and almost stunned by its own act. There was no 
cheering, but for a few moments a dead silence, then a hurst of 
laughter. Ministers at once resigned. 

The majority that voted in favour of Mr Roebuck’s resolution 
must have foreseen that the chief result of its success would be to 
displace the ministry at a very critical monierit. Nevertheless, it 
cannot he denied tViat both parliament and the country had reason 
to be greatly dissatislied witli the state of destitution m which tho 
army generally, and especially the sick and wounded, had been 
left. Whether it arose from mal-adnunistration, fault." m the 
system, or from aocidciital circumstances wliieh no system and 
no minister could altogether control, tlie fact could not be domed 
that the admmistration ot our army contrasted most unfavourably m 
every respect with tliat of our Frencli ally It was vain to pUad 
that it could not liavc been antioiiiated that our army would have 
to pas.s the winter in the Crimea. The French authorities were 
equally taken by surprise, but they had been found fully equal to 
the emergency. It had long been said that our parliamentary 
system was on its trial ; and it certainly seemed at this moment as 
as if it were going to break down. Could a general surrounded by 
newspaper-correspondents who pried into his proceedings, described 
his movements, gave the enemy, to a certain extent, an insight into 
his plans; a general who was criticised by correspondents of 
j'ournals at the seat of war, and by writers m journals at home , 
liable to have all his x>roccedmgs oticnly discussed m an assembly 
in which the strongest party feeling prevailed, and withheld by 
considerations of duty from offering any defence or explanation; 
could such a general, it w as asked, enpe on equal terms with an 
absolute monarch of almo.st boundifess resources, responsible to no 
one, and able to wrap his movements and intentions in the most 
absolute concealment? It was no doubt true that the extraordinary 
bravery and resolution of our troops had enabled them repeatedly 
to repel the attacks of greatly superior numbers ; but this result 
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seemed to be due to their courage rather than to the skill with 
which they had been led, and certainly was still less due to those 
by whom the administration of the war had been so egregiously 
mismanaged ; and now the crisie had arrived, which was finally to 
determine whether hberty and publicity could prove itself a match 
in war os well as in peace for despotism and secrecy. It could not 
be denied that the wheels and springs of our military organization 
had become rusty, and worked slowly and laboriously ; and it 
remained to bo soon whether they could now bo made to work 
efficiently under the system which the great Eeform Bill had 
inaugurated. 

The man whose reputation was most compromised by the 
mismanagement of which we have spoken was the Duke of 
Newcastle. He was moat directly responsible for the malad- 
ministration that had boon so much complained of, and even some 
of his colleagues were di8po.sed to condemn him. He was accused 
of indolence, indifference, and incapacity. Against the two first of 
these charges he defended himself with spirit and success ; but it 
may be true that a man might have been found who would have 
carried on the war with greater vigour, and have taken care to 
have the army better provided with all kinds of necessaries. Yet 
he certainly was not an mcaiiahle man. Ho had been looked to by 
that small but able band of statemen who went by the name of 
Peolites as thoir future leader. But, though by no means deficient 
m administrative ability, he was a legislator rather than an 
administrator. His administrative defects were to o great extent 
siipplicil by the zeal and diligence of his colleague, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, an admirable adinini.strator, and ono who laboured most 
diligently with him. On the whole, when wc look dispassionately 
back on the ovent.s of that critical time, it would appear that the 
fault lay rather with the system and the circumstances than with 
the man. He resigned at the moment wlien the difiicultic.s with 
which he had been obliged to contend wore to a considerable 
extent overcome Lord J. Ens.sell and Lord Derby, each in turn 
endcaTOurod to form an .admiiii.stration, hut both of them failed. 
The task was then undertaken by Lord Palmerston, and on the 6th 
of Fcbrnary Lord Granville announced to the House of Lords that 
a new ministry had boon iormed. It coutamed most of the members 
of tlie old administration. 

The chief change tliat had been effected was the substitution of 
Viscount Palmerston for the Bail of Aberdeen at the head of the 
“’OTernment, and the substitution of Tjoi-H P' nmnre for tbe Dn e 
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of Newcastle in the office of secretary at war. These two names 
indicated great vigour m the administration of the army, and m 
the general prosecution of the war. Lord Panmure, better known 
as Mr. Fox Maule, had already filled the office of minister of war 
during the six years of Lord J. Eussell's administration, and had in 
that situation displayed a perfect mastery of the principles which 
should regulate an army, and of all the details of its administration. 

But there was much m the management of the army that no 
ability, however great, could at once change. The evil was not only 
in the system, but also m the men that the system had produced. 
The system might bo changed, though not without great difficulty ; 
but the men could not be ; it required a new generation to grow up 
under a new system before the inveterate eViJs which had been 
brought to hght by this war could be wholly eradicated. And so 
the outcry that had boon raised gradually merged into a general 
demand for army reform, culminating in a motion by Mi'. Layard 
for competitive examinations, which was opposed and got rid of by 
the premier. 

It would have been better for the reputation and the peace of 
mind of Lord Aberdeen if he had retired sooner, as he would have 
done if he had felt himself at lilierty to follow his own inclinations. 
Bragged stop by step into a war which ho abhorred, he naturally 
did not throw into the prosecution of it all the vigour and energy 
with which, if once declared, it should be earned on. Lord 
Palmerston, on the other hand, had all along been the head of the 
war party in the country. By means of his own speeches, and still 
more through journals over which he possessed more or less 
control, ho had strongly stimulated the war spirit. He therefore, 
beyond any other man, possessed the confidence of the war party, 
wluch was the overwhelming majority of the nation. He was 
therefore the man best adapted to carry the contest to a successful 
termination. If there ever was a subject on which he felt strongly, 
it was the one which was now being decided by that apjjeal to arms 
of which he was the chief instigator. 

The first questiou with which the reconstituted ministry found 
itself compelled to deal was that which had caused the resignation 
of Lord Aberdeen. Three of its ablest and most distinguished 
members — Sir J. Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert 
— had offered a strenuous opposition to the appointment of Mr. 
Koebuck’s committee, and their objections to it were still strong 
and decided. Lord Palmerston proposed the adoption of a middle 
course. He felt that a very lar^'o majority, both of the legislative 
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and the country, were bent on an investigation ; but he hoped to 
save the honour of the ministry by substituting a committee 
selected by the government for that which Mr. Eoebuck had 
proposed. Mr. Eoebuck acceiited the altered list; but the 
three gentlemen who had originally deprecated the inquiry 
were not satisfied with this arrangement, and gave in their 
resignation. Mr. Bright took advantage of the discussion which 
those changes produced to make an earnest appeal to the 
prime minister. “ ’The angel of death,” he exclaimed, " has been 
abroad through the land ; you may almost hear the very beating 
of his wings.” 

Sir James (rtaham was succeeded by Sir C. Wood, Mr. Glad- 
stone by Sir Cornewall Lewis, and Mr Sidney Herbert by Lord 
J, Eussell, then on his way to Vienna, for tlie purpose of assisting 
in negotiations which it was hoiied might bring about the termina- 
tion of the war. J'lius almo.st lieforo the new ministry was installed 
it underwent a most important change. Lord Aberdeen and the 
Duke of Newcastle had now been followed into retirement by the 
rest of the rouhtes. The coalition ministry, or “ the ministry of all 
the talents,” as it was derisively but not incorrectly termed, was at 
an end, and a purely Whig ministry was once more at the head of 
affairs Other changes equally im])ortant though less fundamental 
were made. Lord Panmiire combined m his own person the 
hitherto separated functions of secretary at war and sccrotary/er 
war. The control of the military discipline of the army was 
transferred to the commandor-m-cliief, and the new fust lord of the 
Admiralty was cliarged witli the duty of organizing a special board 
to superintend the transpoit-sorvice. A commission, at the head 
of which Were Colonel Tulloch and Sir J. M'Ncill, both of whom 
had taken a very active and conspicuous part m exciting the anti- 
Eussian feeling m this country, was despatched to the Crimea to 
inquire on the spot into the adniinistrutioii of the commissariat 
department and of other supplies Other commissions were at the 
same time seat out to examine into the sanitary condition of the 
hospitals, barracks, and the camp generally. A ” chief of the staff,” 
was also appointed to relievo Lord Raglan from a multitude of 
lesser duties which diverted his attention trora the more important 
functions winch belonged to him as commander-in-c,hief of the 
British army. 

In the beginning of March two events were announced which it 
was hoped would tend to bring the Crimean war to an honourable 
' d ' tisfactory termination The first of the- w ' the com- 
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mencement of the conferences at Vienna, to which, as has already 
been mentioned. Lord J, Russell had been sent. The other was the 
death of the Emperor of Russia. It was hoped that this lattei; 
event would have a very favourable effect on the negotiations, 
which had just commenced at the time when it occurred ; for it 
was generally believed that the eldest son of the late emperor, by 
whom, of course, he was succeeded, was a man of liberal and 
enlightened views, pacific intentions, and anxious to commence his 
reign under peaceful auspices. It was asserted, too, and probably 
with truth, that his father before his death had advised that peace 
should bo made with the Western Powers as speedily as possible 
But the tone of the new Czar’s first manifesto was not calculated to 
strengthen these pleasing anticipations. It announced that he 
intended to carry out the traditional policy of the family to which 
he belonged, and breathed throughout a warlike spirit. It was 
hoped, however, that those expressions wore dictated by respect for 
the memory of his father, and by the necessity of employing firm 
and resolute language in view of the conferences which were being 
held at Vienna. 

Another event which improved the pro.spr-ct of peace was the 
adhesion of Sardinia to the offon.sive and dolens-ivo alliance between 
England and Franco. Its declaration of war against Russia was 
puhli.shed two days after the death of Nicholas. The knowledge 
that it was about to take place violently enraged him, and probably 
accelerated his death. 

Amid the hopes and fears, the triumphs and the sufferings of 
the war, the English people were beginning to feel its effects in the 
shape of scarcity of food. Complaints among the labouring classes 
waxed louder and louder, especially m the manufacturing districts. 
The opponents of the war naturally pointed to this as one of its 
necessary consequences, and as affording a strong argument for 
bringing it to a speedy conclusion. On the other hand, the 
advocates of the war denied that the scarcity was nearly as great as 
was alleged, and imputed it not so much to the war as to deficient 
harvests, particularly that of 1853. It was not easy to disprove their 
assertions, because, though the quantity of various kinds of goods, 
including corn, imported into England was very accurately ascer- 
tained, no serious attempt had ever been made to calculate the 
quantity of agricultural produce grown in our own island. One 
fact was indisputable, and that was, that the country against which 
we were engaged in waging war was the one from which our 
laro-est supplies would otherwise have been drawn. 
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Mr. Eoebuck’s committee, in spite of all the predictions that 
had been uttered to the contrary, continued its sittings, always 
attended by a largo number of its members. Numerous witnesses 
were examined, among whom were the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Earl of Cardigan, Mr. Macdonald, the almoner of the Times news- 
paper, and Mr. Stafford. All fold the same tale of incapacity, 
carelessness, and mal-admimstration , all confirmed to the fullest 
extent the statements which, published in the Times at the close 
of the preceding year, had produced so profound a sensation, 
and caused the dissolution of the Aberdeen ministry. The Duke 
of Cambridge stated in hi.s evidence, tliat while a cabinet minister 
was assuring the House of Commons that the number of men fit for 
duty amounted to thirty thousand, tho real number was only twelve 
thousand ; that tho army was short of medical attendance, short of 
food, short of clothing, ill supplied with everything that it needed. 
On the IGthof Juno the cdmmittcc presented its report, which, after 
giving an account of the state of the army and of the departments 
by which it was controlled, concluded with these words : — 

“Your committee report that the suffering of the array resulted 
mainly from tho circumstances under which the expedition to the 
Crimea was undertaken and executed The administration which 
ordered that expedition had no adequate information as to the 
amount of forces in the Crimea. They were not acquainted with 
the strength of the fortresses to be attacked or with the resources of 
the country to bo invaded. They hoped and expected the expedi- 
tion to be immediately sucecssful, and, as they did not foresee the 
probability of a protracted struggle, they made no provision for a 
winter campaign. The patience and fortitude of tlio army demand 
the admiration and gratitude of the nation on whose behalf they 
bavo fought, bled, and suffered. Tlicir heroic valour and equally 
heroic patienco under sufferings and privations have given them 
claims on tho country which will doubtless bo gratefully ac- 
knowlodgi'd. Your committee will now close their report with a 
hope that every Bnti.sh army may in future display the valour 
winch this noble army has displayed, and that none may hereafter 
be exposed to such sufferings as have been recorded in these pages.” 

On the 22nd of the month m which the report was made, Mr. 
Eoebuck gave notice of tho following motion : " That this House, 
deeply lamenting the sufferings of our army during the late winter 
campaign in the Crimea, and coinciding with the resolution of their 
committee, that the conduct of the administration was the first and 
chief cause of those misfortunes, hereby visits with its severe repre- 
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hension every member of the cabinet whose counsels led to such 
disastrous results.” This resolution was discussed on the 17th and 
18th of July, and was got rid of by the usual expedient of moving 
and carrying the previous question. This extinguished an inquiry 
which, if it did not justify the forebodings which led Sir J. Graham 
and Mr. Gladstone to retire from the government, effected little 
more than to confirm the accuracy of the statements of the Timt-s 
and the other prmcipal journals which had sent correspondents to 
the seat of war. 

The annual financial statement of the new chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir Oornewall Lewis, showed the enormous cost of the 
struggle in which this country was now engaged. The income of 
the country reached what was then regarded as the enormous 
amount of 63,339,0007., but the war had caused an excess of ex- 
penditure above that sum of 20,000,0007. Under these circum- 
stances, it became impossible to adhere to Mr Gladstone’s plan 
of raising within each year the amount required to meet the 
expenditure of that year, and it was proposed by the ohancollor 
of the exchequer, and readily agreed to by the House, that the defi- 
ciency should be supplied by additional taxation and by a loan of 
16.000,0007 Sir C. Lewis jiroposcd to pay oft' this debt at the rate 
of a million per annum; a juirt of Ins jilan which many financial 
authoiities denounced as delusive and impracticable. His proposals 
were, nevertheless, adopted with unprecedented readiness. Never 
did any House of Coranions show griuitor alacrity m imposing frosh 
burdens on the people. The legislature and the nation were ready 
to make any sacrifice of money m order to bring the war to a 
successful termination. The whole of the loan was at once taken 
up by the Rothschilds Meanwhile Lord J. Russell had returned 
from the Vienna conference, the negotiations having failed for the 
present. It was announced, however, that they were not absolutely 
closed. 

On the 2'lth of May Mr. Disraeli brought forward a motion con- 
demning the ambiguous language used by the government in 
reference to the continuance of the war. In opposing this motion. 
Lord J. Russell adopted a tone so warlike, he so strongly condemned 
the proposals that had been made at Vienna, that all his hearers 
imagined that the negotiations there had been broken off with his 
entire approval ; indeed, Mr. Roebuck afterwards declared that, 
having previously intended to vote against the government, he had 
been induced by this speech to support it. It therefore created no 
small astonishment when the Austrian plenipotentiary. Count Buol, 
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alleged that Lord J. Eu.sKeli had approved these very proposals. 
The consequence was, that on Friday, June 6th, Mr. M. Gibson 
questioned Lord J. Russell on the subject, and succeeded in dieting 
from him the admission that he had been of opinion that the terms 
proposed at the conference, and to which Russia was willing to 
accede, were such ah would liave afforded the basis of a satisfactory 
peace; that, not boing authorized to agree to them, he had rejected 
them against his own judgment, and that he had subsequently come 
over to the opinion entertained respecting them by the rest of his 
colleagues, that they were inadinissiWo. This explanation, however, 
was received witli great dissatisfaction botli by the House and by 
the country. It was thought that the administrative failures 
which had produced so [irofoiiiid and .so painful an impression, had 
to a great extent arnscii from the war being conducted by men 
who secretly abliorrcd it, and therefore did not piosecute it with 
vigour. Tlio revelations that had been made strengthened the 
suspicion that there were still mm in the Cabinet wlio were more 
anxious to conclude a jieaco than to carry on the war with the 
thoroughness that the nation demanded There was therefore a 
very strong determination m and out of parliament either to got 
rid of the ministry, or to drive Lord John Russell out of it. The 
Conservatives detemiined to take advantage of this fueling, and 
Sir E. R. Lytton gave notice of the following motion: “That 
the conduct of Lord J Rus.soll at tho recent negotiations at 
Vienna lias in the opinion of the House shaken the confidence of 
the country in those to whom its afTairs are intrusted.” Several 
subordinate memlx'r.s of the administration declared that they 
were determined to vote in favour of the motion, which in all 
probability would have licen carried. Lord Palmerston, on the 
other hand, eliiviilrously assured Lord. J. Russell of his readiness 
to stand or fall with him, but Lord J. Russell, with equal generosity, 
withdrew from the niimstry liefore the motion was brought 

forward. 

While the struggle was still intensely exciting the legislature 
and the country, Priuco Albert rightly judged that the time had 
arrived when it had become expedient that, casting aside for the 
moment that reserve and reticence in speaking of public affairs 
which his position as Consort of the Queen imposed on him, he 
should remonstrate publicly with tho legislature and the people on 
the danger to which the country was being exposed by the un- 
reasonable conduct pursued towards the government. He therefore 
took the opportunity of tho annual Trinity-House dinner, on tho 9th 
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of Juno, to make a brief but statesmanlike appeal to the for- 
beai^anae and patriotism of the nation. In proposing the health of 
her Majesty’s ministers, ho said : “ Our constitutional government 
is undergoing a heavy trial, and wo shall not get successfully through 
it unless the country will grant its confidence— its patriotic, intelli- 
gent, and self-denying confiilcnce — to her Majesty’s government.” 

This appeal was not made altogether in vain. After Lord John 
Eussoirs resignation the government was treated by parliament, the 
press, and the people, with more consideration. But this did not 
save the Prince from cruelly unjust imputations of sympathy 
towards Russia, at the very time when he was giving the people 
of this country wise counsels, and indicating the most effectual 
means of copying with that power. 

We must now turn a.side from the war, and from the feeling 
that it excited in this country, to other events of a less important 
character, but which nevertheless for the moment engaged the 
attention of the English people. In the course of the session. Lord 
E. Grosvenor liad introduced a bill into the Hou.so of Commons 
having for its object the suppression ol Sunday trading. It was one 
of those ono-sidcd pieces of logi-slation which create a strong feeling 
of injustice m those who are the victims ot it. Accordingly the jilan 
called forth a kind of oppo.sition which its propo.scr had not anti- 
cipated. On Sunday, the 21th of Jniio, the persons who felt them- 
selves aggrieved by tlic proposed measure displayed their feelings 
in a manner not a little alarming to those who were unfortunate 
enough to be exposed to the manifc.station of them. Ou that day 
Hyde-park presented a singular .spectacle. Multitudes of the 
lower classes beset the vanou.s drives, and received every equestrian 
or carriage that appeared in the patk with terrific howls and 
outcries, which in many instances liightencd the horses, and 
placed the lives of those who were conveyed by them in jeopardy. 
The crowd afterwards proceeded to Belgrave-square, Wilton-street, 
Grosvenor-square; doing much damage before a sufficient force 
of police could be collected. Nor was the mischief conhned to 
these aristocratic localities; for in Hampstcad-road and Tottenham- 
court-road much violence was also committed. The mob mustered 
again on the following Sunday in still gi eater force ; but the police 
were better prepared for them. 

Lord B. Grosvenor was not the man to ride the storm he had 
raised. He withdrew his bill, but did not prevent another not 
in the park on the following Sunday. The conduct of the police 
in re°'ard to these disturbances was much complained of, and was 
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the subject of reiterated diactissioii in the House of Oommoas, 
ending in the appointment of a commission of inquiry. 

On the 29th of June a rumour of the death of Lord Haglan was 
current in London, but was officially contradicted in the Upper 
House by Lord Pamnurc, and in the Lower by Lord Palmerston, 
both of whom stated that the government had received no intima- 
tion of the decease, nor even of the serious illness, of the British 
commander. But the next accounts that were received conveyed 
the intelligence that a sudden and unfavourable change in his 
symptoms had taken place on the afternoon of the 28th, and that 
he had expired in the evening. 

On the 14th of August parliament was prorogued by commission. 
The public atlcntinn was engros.sed by the war, and the one thing 
the people demanded of their rulers was that it should be vigorously 
prosecuted. Lord Palmerston was not the man to quarrel with 
this state of public feeling ; accordingly, little important legislation 
was attempted, and less accomplished However, a session of such 
long duration could not lie altogether unfruitful, and we may 
mention among the measures which it produced, a metropolitan 
improvement act, a limited liability act, the abolition of the stamp 
duty on newspapers, and a beer bill. 

Four days after tVie prorogation, the Queen and Prince Albert 
drew still closer tho cordial alliance between the two kingdoms and 
the intimacy between the two courts by a return visit to the 
Emperor and Empress of the French, during which the hospitalities 
shown to the French ruler were reciprocated by him, and which, 
to borrow the language of tho official statement, was highly satis- 
factory “ both on personal and political grounds.” 

We must now return to the military and naval operations that 
were lieing carried on in the two principal theatres of war, the Baltic 
and the Black Sea. And first with regard to tho Baltic. This year 
the public expectations were less highly raised. A fleet, larger 
and better appointed than that of tho preceding year, sailed 
under the command of Ecar-Admiral Diindas. Of course, the 
ipterest and enthusiasm had somewhat abated, the attendance 
■was not BO large nor the acclamations so loud as they had been 
■when the first fioet departed ; nevertheless, the magnificent spectacle 
drew together a large concourse of spectators, and created a warm 
interest throughout the nation. The chief difference between this 
fleet and that commanded by Sir C. Napier was, that whereas 
one division of the latter was composed chiefly of sailing line-of- 
battle ships, the former was entirely composed of vessels propelled 
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by steam. The latter, too, was without floating batteries and 
mortar-Tessels, with which the former was provided. The former 
was followed by a flotilla of gunboats, while Sir C. Napier’s 
fleet was attended by only one. Some delay was caused by a 
collision which took place between the Duke of Wellington, the 
largest ship m the fleet, and an American emigrani ship, obliging 
the admiral to transfer his flag from her to another ship, and to 
send her back to Gosport for repairs. The allied fleets met in the 
Baltic on the 1st of June. Their chief exploit there was the bom- 
bardment of Sveaborg by means of those gun and mortar-boats for 
want of which Sir C. Napier had not deemed it prudent to make 
any attack on it. The bombardment was carried on for three days, 
with scarcely any injury to the men or the ships. Upwards of ten 
thousand tons of shot and shell were rained on the fortress, setting 
fire to a large number of buildings, and cnusing great destruction 
of life and property, but prodncing no ajijireoiabh effect on the 
result of the war. The .sailors m tho largo ships had no opjiortunity 
afforded them of participating in the fight ; all they could do was 
to crowd the masts and yards of their ves.sel.s. and eiicoiuage their 
more actively engaged comrades by their acclamations. 

At tho other theatre of war a more decisive success was achieved. 
The sufferings of the army at tho commencement of tho year 1855 
were little lo.ss severe than they had lioen at the close of the year 
1854. Although public oiunion at home was loudly demanding 
that our bravo soldiers should lie supplied with everything neces- 
sary to maintain them m health, if not m comfort, it was only very 
slowly tliat tho improvcmont.s demanded could be introduced ; and, 
even when tho supplies did reach Balaclava, it was with great 
difficulty that they could be sent forward to the men in tho camp, 
and with still greater difficulty to those who were laliounng m the 
trenches, Tho old tiack-roaJ from Balaclava to the cam]), never 
sufficient for the purjioso, was so worn by the transit of artillery 
and heavy carnages, that it luui become a sea of mud, through 
which vehicles could with difficulty be forced It was determined 
therefore to lay down a railway ; and about Christmas a large body 
of engineers and navvies, wuth all the material neoes.sary for its 
construction and working, were sent out, and reached Balaclava 
towards tho end of January. While the former were surveying the 
country, planning the proposed hue, and making their preparations, 
the labourers they had brought with them were very usefully 
employed in' clearing away tho filth that curahered tlio streets 
of Balaclava, which had been the fertile source of cholera and 
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other dieeases, and if allowed to remain would no doubt have 
proved still more fatal. Having rendered this groat service, they 
next set to work on the railway ; and in the course of a very short 
time it was laid down and in full operation, conveying all the 
ammunition which was required for the operations in front of 
Sebastopol, ailH ministering to the wants of the troops. Hence- 
forth the soldiers in the camp and the trenches were well clad, 
sheltered, and supplied, and were consequently much better able 
to perform their duties. Iteinforcemonts, too, were rapidly pouring 
in ; large siege guns were being brought up to the trenches ; and 
when, on tlic 9th of April, the bombardment recommenced, the 
superiority of our fire over that of the Russians was very apparent. 
But while our men had been labouring in the trenches, the Russians 
had been as diligently occupied in throwing up fresh earthworks, 
and making Schastiqiol a far more forniidolile fortress than ever; so 
that the allies had a very much greater and more difficult work now 
before them than they had when they first came before Sebastopol. 
One great advantage especially the Russians had been allowed to 
gain. A hill called the Mamclon, a position the possession of 
which was of the greatest possible importance to both parties, 
and which the allied troops might easily liave occupied, was 
seized and fortified by the Russians in a way that greatly 
increased the difficulties with which their opponents had to 
contend, and served to prolong considerably the duration of the 
siege. General Canrobeit, finding his health failing, and feeling 
himself unequal to the discharge of the duties of conimander-in-chiof, 
sent in his resignation, with n request that he might bo allowed to 
serve under his successor as a general of divi.sion. In the reply 
his icMgiiation was accipted; but instead of being made a simple 
general of division as he liad requested, he was placed in command 
of the first corps of the army. By his own recommendation he was 
succeeded by General relissicr, a man in every way fitted for the 
task that was confided to him. An older and more experienced soldier 
than Canrolicrt, having served in the French army for forty-one years 
out of a life of fifty -nine, like most of the eminent French generals 
of that time, the school in which ho had chiefly learned Iho art of 
war was Algeria. Ho was a man of strong constitution, firm, 
resolute, and persistent ; one who would work steadily on the same 
line till he had effected his object. Almit the same time reinforce- 
ments arrived, which brought the army under his command up to 
nearly 120,000, while the effective English force was raised to its 
old number of 30,000. A Sardinian contingent of 15,000 reached 
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the Crimea about the same time, raising the total amount of the 
allied forces, including Turks, to more than 200,000 effectiTe men ; 
an army more than sufficient to carry on the operations of the siege, 
and protect those engaged in the trenches. On the other side the 
Eussians were endeavouring to entrench themselves more and more 
strongly. It was not so much a siege and defence of a town — for it 
must be remembered that the allies were never able to invest 
Sebastopol — as a contest between armies in communication with 
their respective countries, one by sea, the other by land. The 
victory was pretty sure ultimately to be with those who could bring 
up supplies and reinforcements with the greatest rapidity; and 
in this contest the allies had the advantage, while the difficulties of 
their opponents were continually mcreaiiing. as the roads by which 
the prodigious supplies of food and warlike inateiial they required 
had to be brought over enormou.s di.stanecs, by a passage which 
was daily becoming more and more difficult. 

At the commoncement of Juno the generals of the allies de- 
termined to make another attack on the dolcncos of Sehastopol. On 
the nth of that mouth, and on the following clays, bombs, caimon- 
halla, roekeds, and other fiery missiles wore rained on the town with 
greater fury and iieihisteiice than on any puovioii.s oocusioii. The 
Russian batteries replied with nearly equal vigour But the 
tremendous cannonade of the allies was chiefly intended to cover an 
attack which had jircviously been arranged by their generals, and 
which was to bo directed against three of the most imtiortant of the 
Russian defences . tho Saponc', or white redoubts, the Mamclon; and 
the quarries which lay between the British jiosition and the Redan. 
The as.saults on tlio two first-mentioned dclenoes w'ero undertaken 
by the rrench, that on the latter by the British ; to the Turks 
wa.s assigned the defence of Inkermann, and other po.sitions from 
which the English and French troops were withdrawn. The three 
attacks were separated from each other by the Varaticlnaia and 
Careening ravines, wliieli, however, served as a shelter for the 
Bntnsh and French reserves. The quarne.s against whioh the efforts 
of the Etighsli were directed had bean converted into ntlo-pits, and, 
as they formed a sort of outwork to the Redan, they had to be 
captured before it could be attacked Our troops found them 
undof'ended, and speedily coiiveTfed them fiom a shelter to the 
defending Riissian.s into a shelter for the attacking British. Then 
a force amounting only to about a (hou'-and men, supiiorted by 
artillery, held them against five repeated Efforts made to recover 
them by a very superior Russian force; and so completely were 
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the Eussians orermastered by the fire poured on them from our 
batteries that some of our officers made their way into the Kedan.and 
according to the reports they gave, that important fortress might 
have been captured, but the English general, not being aware of 
the condition to which it was reduced, would not, with the infor- 
mation he possessed, have been justified in giving an order which 
might greatly have accelerated the conclusion of the siege, and 
perhaps have led to the immediate capture of the town. Be this as 
it may, the British troops on this day accomplished the tast that 
had been assigned them. 

Our allies were no less successful. Bosquet, the ablest of the 
French generats, commanded the attack on the Mamelon ; but it 
was an enterprise depending lesson the skill of the general than on 
the agility and courage of the asisailants And the Zouaves, to 
whom the as.sault had been confided, po,ssessed tliose qualifications in 
perfection. They scrambled like monkeys up the hill, carried battery 
after battery at the point of the bayonet, and ended by forcing their 
way into the redoubt that crowned it. But their proci])itation nearly 
undid what their courage had accomplished. Carried away by au 
excess of ardour, in spite of the orders they had received to the 
contrary, they rushed towards the Malakoff, hojiing to be able to 
carry it m the same manner as the Mamelon. But they were met 
with such a blast of artillery as compelled them first to stop, and 
then retreat. At this critical moment the Enssian reserves poured 
down on them, drove them hack m great confu.sion,and reconquered 
the Mamelon. Then the French reserves, under Glonoral Brunet, in 
their tuiii came on with a rush so iiiijietuoiis that the Eussians were 
again driven out of tho redoubt, and obliged to leave the French 
raa.sters of tho iKwitioii. A large body of enginpcr.s was instantly 
pushed forward into the captured fort, and laboured so diligently 
during the night that when tho morning dawned the fortifications 
and guns of the Mamelon were turned against tho fortress of which 
they had hilliorto formed one of the mo.st formidable defences. 

Lastly, the Sapone, or white woik.s, were seized by a sudden 
dAsli, and thus, in the course of a single day, the whole of the plan 
of the allied generals was accomplished; three positions of the 
utmost importance were transferred from the defenders of Sebastopol 
to its bcMcgm-s, and the dctcnce was confined within narrower limits. 
These advantages were not gained without a very heavy loss of life 
on the part of tho allies, w hose killed and wounded amounted to 
aliout 5000. 

Nothing on a largo scale was attempted until the 17th, when the 
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bombardment iras renewed, and on the following day the attack was 
commenced. It had been decided that the English, who, since their 
conquest of the quarries, had advanced their zigzags considerably 
beyond it, should now attack tho Eodan ; while the French, taking 
their recent conquests of the Mamelon and the white forts as the 
basis of their operations, were to endeavour to capture tho MalakofF. 
This plan, which appears to have been well-concerted, failed, partly 
through the brave and energetic resistance of tho Eussians, hut 
chiefly through a want of ensemble in the French attack, arising 
from an unfortunate error on tho part of the French general, Moyran, 
who mistook a shell for the rocket the firing of which was the ap- 
pointed signal for tho simultaneous advance of the different attacks, 
and gave the word to liis division before the others were ready. 
Tho consequence of this mistake w.as, that tlie Malakoff, and all the 
batteries connected witli it, ponied an und vided fire on his troops, 
and soon threw them into a confusion which was increased by 
the fall of tlio general, and ended m a retreat ; so that, when the 
signal- rocket was at length fired, the other division was expo.sed 
to the whole fire of tho Eussian batteries, and wa.s m turn obliged 
to desist Those failurc.s jiroJuccd .siinil.ar ill success on tho other 
jximts ; and tlio only attack that w as at all successful was that whicli 
was made under the command of lUdjor-gcncral Eyre, who actually 
forced his way into a considerable suburb of the town, and held 
the position he had gamed for seventeen hours. At the end of that 
time he was compelled, through want of support, to withdraw his 
troops. 

This repulse was the first indisputable triumph the Eussians had 
gained, and they made the most of it. Lord Eaglan only survived 
this failure ten days. IIis death was attributed to cholera ; but it 
is probable that disappointment, anxiety, and overwork, aggravated 
the disease to which he fell a victim. He was succeeded lu his 
command, in right of seniority, by General Simpson ; a man, like 
his predecessor, broken in health, but who was confiniiod in tho 
command by the home government. The great object of the allies 
now was to gain possession of tlio Malakoff and the Eedan ; 
especially the former, because it commanded tho town, the fate of 
which would probably be decided by its capture. Many weeks 
were devoted to preparations for a second assault, and the bombard- 
ment was not renewed till the 17th of August. The Eussians, on tho 
other hand, attempted to pariy tho meditated attack by strength- 
ening their defencc.s, and making another vigorous attack from 
without on the works of the besiegers. 

• 2 o 
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Accorditifrly, on the 16lh of August, the day boforo that on which 
it was intended that the bombardment slionhl recommence, the 
Hussian array outside Sebastopol, m obedience, as was believed, to 
positive orders despatched from St retersburg, descended into the 
valley of the Tchornaya, near the Traktir biidgc, and commenced a 
violent attack on the allies, the brunt of which was borne by the 
Ifrench. The Eussiaii commanders, according to their usual practice, 
had stimulated the courage of their men by a copious supply of 
brandy, the consequence of which was that they charged with the 
wildest impetuosity. After a fierce contest, they u'cio driven back 
with terrible slaughter, rendered much greater by the circumstance 
that the bridge by which they attempted to rcLiio, not being wide 
enough to allow the jiassago of tho pamc-striokeu crowd, was ren- 
dered !ilmo.st imp.assablc. This battle ajipear.s to have formed part 
of a ])lan for a general assault on tlic allies fiom the town us well as 
outsido, with a view to obbiining po.s, session of the harbour and of 
Balaclava, and coinpellmg the allies to raise the siege. The signal 
iiiilure of tho first operation fiuslrafcd tho whole ])lan, and the battle 
did not at all iuteil'ere with the piorross of the .siege, nhieh, as had 
been already arranged, rceoinmenceil with a severe bombardment on 
the day following. 

On the ."itli of Sejiti'mlicr, 18.')5, just twelve months from tho 
day on which the allitd iirniies sailed from Varna, tho hombard- 
luont was rcncwetl with greater vigour than over, and was con- 
tinued during the si.\th, .seventh, and a portion of the eighth daj's 
of that mouth. Tho eaimonade of the Frimch alone extended 
over a space of four miles, that of tho English was more eon- 
eeiilrated. Tho firing eonlinucd day and night, with only such 
intervals as wore nece.s.sacy to allow tune for the pieces to cool. It 
was, however, only picpaiatoiy to a groat atteiujit tliat was to be 
made to taho the Malakoif. Twciity-fivc thousand I'li'iich and five 
thousand Pardiniaiis were coueealed in the trenches and elsewhere, 
impatiently waiting for the word of command to spring out and 
rush to the assault. The hour chosen for the commencement ot 
tho attack was about mid-day, the time at which the Eussians 
were accustomed to repose, and at whicli consequently many of 
them retired from the ramparts. Accorchiigly at twelve o’clock 
the firing cea.seJ, and the assaulting party, sped forth. They 
passed the ditches, scrambled np llio lull, and in a quarter of an 
hour the tiieolour was floating on the old Tower of tho Malakoff. 
Amongst those who rushed up was a party of engineers, who 
instantly commenced jilaciiig the heights m a position of defcnca 
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against the Russians. They soon camo on in dense masses, and 
on, too, came the Frencli on tlio other side, despatched by General 
Bosquet to the support of their countrymen. A tremendous 
si, niggle ensued, which ended in leaving the French in possession 
of the redoubt. 

The part taken by the English on tliis day was more creditable 
to the bravery of the soldiers than to the skill of their com- 
mander. General Simiison had committed to Generals Codnngton 
and Markham the ta.sk of assaulting and if possible taking the 
Jlcdan. The attack was delayed till the Malakoif was captured, iii 
order that the efforts of the Ilussians might be distracted and 
paralyzed by a numtier of simultaneous assaults. Therefore the 
moment that the tricolour was seen lioating on the Malakoff the 
signal for the assault on the Itedan was given At first a tlioiisand 
men of various arms weic sent out. They had to traverse a long 
distance under the hot fire of the eueiiiy bclbic tin y reached the 
place; and when they forced their way into it, tlio lire w,is equally 
severe, and multitudes were mown down by it. In vain was 
mc'S.senucr after inc.s.scngcr (lespatobod for icinfoicements; not one 
of them succeeded m escaping the fiery hail through which lie Ji.ul 
to pass in order to reach Gcneial Codnngton At ]a,st Colonel 
Wiudhaiii, who commanded the handful that still remained, 
dotcrniined himself to uiideitake the eriand, but wbile he was 
confcinng with General Coibingtou, his men were driven out by 
the vastly superior rm.^siau force ()|)po.se(i to them. Fclissior, 
seeing that the struggle for the Mahikoff was still going on, sent 
a message to General Simp.son, bogging liim to cllHCt a diversion 
of the Russian force by making a second attempt oil the Redan, but 
the liuglrsh treiiclies were so crowded that he could not organize a 
fresh attacking force. Thus tlic first attack failed because too few 
took part in it, and a second was imp<).ssible, because there were 
too many present when it should liavo boon made. An assault 
against the south-western defences of flic town, under the direction 
of General Caurobert, also f.uled. It was fo.und that the Russians 
in this quarter were better entrenched and in greater force than 
had been anticipated , and as the attack had answered its mam 
purpose, in diverting the attention of the Russian.s from the great 
struggle in the Malakoff, Pelissicr gave orders to desist as soon as 
he saw that his hold on the redoubt was secured. On the side of 
the besiegers about 10,000 men were killed or wounded, and the 
loss of the Russians must have been much greater. 

Tt had been intended that the attac’^ on Redan abnnhl le 
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renewed on the following morning ; but Gortscliakoff, during the 
night, had taken measures which rendered auy farther attempt 
unnecessary. Some time before, he had caused a bridge of boats 
to be constructed across the harbour, and he now made use of it to 
transport his army to the other side. The allied generals had some 
suspicion of what was going on, but made no attempt to interfere with 
the retreat of the enemy ; and when the morning dawned, not only 
the troops, but the regular inhabitants, and as many of the wounded 
as it W’as possible to remove, had been tiansferrcd to the north side. 
All the principal buildings were blown up or burnt , the ships that 
still remained wore either .sunk or fired. Then tlic Eussians 
removed the bridge by which they had crossed, and thus placed 
a deep arm of the sea between themselves and their antagonists. 
These last, on entering the town, found it shattered to an extent 
that tlioy could not have anticipated. Everywlioro tliero were 
tokens of the destruction that they had wrought. Tlie liouses 
were almost all destroyed , the streets literally paved with fragments 
of shells and other missiles sunk in the earth , the hospital con- 
tained a thousand dead who the day before had been carried into it 
alive, besides a largo number who had been left behind because 
they were too severely wounded to bo carried across the harbour 
with the rest of the army. One of the first tasks which the 
conquerors liad to perform was the destruction of the forts, docks, 
and aqueducts, which had been constructed with extraordinary care 
and skill, and on which the Kmperor Nicholas had expended, 
enormous sums. This was effect ed with groat difficulty; for such 
was the solidity of those works, that even the force of gunpowder 
would .scaicoly suffice to uiilieave them. 

The capture of the south side of Sebastopol practically ter- 
minated the war. It had gained for tlio allies their great object — 
the safety of tlic Tuikish empire, no longer menaced, now that the 
Black Sea fleet and the fortress from which it issued had ceased to 
exist. On the other hand, tlie Eussian government had nothing to 
gain, but everything to lo.se, liy the continuance of a war which 
caused a terrible dram on its resources, and in which, owing to the 
distance and naval superiority of the allies, it could only receive 
their blows without returning them. The “sick man” too, now 
that the Black Sea fleet was no more, was strong enough, even 
without the aid of the allies, to defend his own territories from 
Eussian aggression. Bor the present, however, the two armies 
remained confronting one another. Our soldiers were obliged to 
spend another winter m the nei”'hbourhood of Sebastopol and. 
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Balaclava ; but it was spent in a manner very different from that 
which had preceded it. They were amply supplied with necessaries, 
they enjoyed some luxuries, were warmly clad, comfortably housed 
in wooden huts, and probably, on the whole, as well protected from 
the inclemency of the weather, on the dreary Crimean coast, as they 
would have been at home. 

The space at our disposal will not allow us to do more than just 
mention the subsidiary operations carried on in the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof!', or tho heroic defence of Kars by Colonel Williams 
and Dr. Sand with. 

We must now turn to the negotiations for peace, which, though 
momentarily interrupted by the return of Jjord John Bussell from 
Vienna, were still being carried on. The demands made on the part 
of the allies had been iilaccd under lour heads, which weio known 
and talked of under the name of the “ four poinf.s,” till that phrase 
had become familiar as a hou.sohold word throughout Europe. 
These points wore : — 

1. That Bus.sia should abandon all control over Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia. 

2. That I{us.sia .should relinquish her claims to control tho 
mouths of the Danube. 

3. That all trcatie.s calculated to give Biissia a iirepondoraucc 
in tho Black 8ca should be abrogated. 

4. That Ilussia should renounce the claim she made to an exclu- 
sive right to protect the Christians m the Ottoman dominions. 

Tho thud point was the one that prcsmited the chief diflioulty. 
The Bussian pleiiixjotentiarics wore neither jircparcd to concede tho 
diminution of tho Eussiaii fleet in tho Black JSca, nor to suggest 
any other way m which the object for which the allies contended 
might be effected. The di.scus.sious were then su.speudod for a 
time, to allow a rcfercnco to the Czar. The conferences were 
resumed, but the Russian ministers declaicd that they were not 
•empowered to suggest any plan. The allies proposed a plan to 
which Prince Gortschakoff refused to consent. Count Buol then 
offered another, which, as has already been related. Lord John 
Bussell personally thought satisfactory, hut which his instructions 
prevented him from accepting, he therefore withdrew from the 
conferences altogether, as did also M. Drouyn de Lhuys, the French 
plenipotentiary The propo.sal of Count Buol was, that tho third 
point should be secured by allowing Eussia, Turkey, England, and 
France, each to have the same number of ships in the Black Sea ; 
.80 that the throe allied powers together might, whenever thev 
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eliose, have a fleet throe times as numerous as Eu.ssia could have. 
The English government, hotvever, did not consider that this 
proposal would afford Turkey a sufficient security against Russian 
ambition, and they pressed Ausfiia to join with them in demanding 
better securities, and, if they should be refused, m carrying on the 
war against Rus.sia To the pressure thus brought to bear on Jier, 
Austria replied hy making various other proposals, having for 
their object the limitation of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, or 
the counteraction of the dangers with which it thieatened Turkey. 
Ivoiic of these proposals seemed snilicieiit to tliu allies, and it is by 
no means oertain that any of them would have satisfied the Czar, 
.iiistria considered that, having made these propositions to the 
allies in vain, she had exonerated herself from the obligation to 
take up arms fiouevei, the lejoetjon of his proposals did not 
discourage Count Buol. lie still poiscvered in liis efforts to bring 
about an agi'ccmcnt between the belligerents. I'our new points 
U’erc brought forward l>y him, -ttlinli in substance were nearly the 
same us the four old points, though .somewhat differently worded. 
Tlic first redressed the Moldavian fiontier, so as to I'cnder it more 
ilcfeusiblo against Russian invasion. 'J’he second took from Russia 
all control over tJie iiionl.lis of the D.tiiube. The third projiosed 
that no fleet and no naval .station ot any country should be permitted 
in the Bl.aclc Sea, but that Rus.sia, Turkey, England, Franco, iSardini,a, 
and Austria iiiighl each of them have the same number of small 
arnicd vessels in that sea, to act as a sort of maritime police and to 
piotoot the coa.st , on the other liand, merch.ant ships of all countric.H 
were to he allowed fieely <o enter it i >rliei’ i|nestions were left to 
he settled by subsi'ipu'iit negoiiatioiis. 

The Czar, ivithont hesitation, acccjitcd these proposals as a basis 
for negotiating a, treaty of peace, and on the IGth of January the 
ncMS of Ins acceptance of them armed in I’aris and London. In 
the former city, and indeed throughout the whole of Fiance, the 
announcoment wa,s welcomed with waim and iieartfelt satisfaction. 
The Froncli were hcginniiig to be weaiy of a war m which they had 
no very direct interest ; ultich was enormously costly ; and m which 
they had won an inorcaso of prestigo and military glory, which 
might bo impaired, and hardly could be improved, by the con- 
tinuance of the war. The reception which the news met with here 
was loss warm. England had a moro visible and direct interest 
than France in the settlement of the Eastern question. With her 
greater wealth, she was less oppressed by the burden of the war. 
She had, too, hitherto played but a secondary part. She had 
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been repulsed at Sveaborg, and sbe had failed in the attack on 
the Piedau. The chict glory of the capture of Sebastopol belonged 
to France. But the mal-.admini.stratiou which was the chief cause 
of our want of success bad now been remedied, and groat prepara- 
tions had been made, at a yast expense, for continuing the war. 
A fleet of foity-four mortar-lKiats and floating batteries, and one 
hundred and .sixty gunboats propelled by steam, had been got 
ready to .=ail with the larger ships into the Baltic ; and it was hoped 
tliat this force would enable us to take Sveaborg and Croiistadt, 
and to dictate tirnis ot peace in the ea])ital of the Bussian empire. 
The consequence was, that tlie feeling of satisfaction produced 
by the announcement of the probable conclu.sion of the war was 
largely tcnipeied Iiy a feeling of Jisappoiidmeiit th.at tlii.s costly 
and tormidablo armament should not be employ cd At one tiiiio, 
indeed, it seemed not inijnobablo that France would have retired 
from the contest, and ha\e h ft England and Turkey to carry 
it on alone — an evcutnality for ulnch Lord Palmciston declared 
liimsclf to bo fully prepared However, tlio acceptance of the 
basis ot iiegoti.dioii by the Eussian cmjieror had viitually ter- 
minated the war, A eoiigioss was held at L’.aii.-!, at whieli England 
was rejirescntcd by Loids Claicndon and (Jowloy. An armistjco 
was at oiico concluded , on the bOtli of Miiicli the tie.dy was .signed 
by the plc'iiipoteiitiaik.s of the (heat I’oweis, and on the 27th ol 
April the latiticatioii.^ were exchanged. 

Thus ended one of the most foriiiid.dilo wars in which this 
country was ever engaged It cau.scd tin lo.ss of the lives of about 
tsventy-two thousand lliilj.sli soldier.s, of wliom only .some four 
thousand died by violence, the leuiamdcr being victims ol disease, 
caused in most iiistinice-. by cxiiosnic to wet and cold, by the want 
ot proper food, clotiniig, or slieller from the iiiclemeiiey of lhi‘ 
weather. It c»sl this countiy in money at least .jU,() 0U,()0()/., besiji's 
the far licaiicr los.s, the ainomit of winch it is iiiipos,sil>lc to ostunatu, 
arising from tlie di.stnrb.anee of our home trade and the mturruplion 
of our eommeree witli foreign natioii.s. 

Before the iiicmbGr.s of the conference, by which the pacifical.ioii 
was brought about, separated, they' agreed to the following vtry 
important imjirovemcnls of international law relating to maritime 
operations iii the time of war . — 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ goods, with the exception of 
contratiaiid of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of w'ar, are 
not liable to capture under an enemy’s flag. 
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i. Blockades, in order to lie binding, must be effective ; that is 
to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to 
the enemy's coast. 

The concurrence of the government of the United States of 
America was sought for these resolutions. It was given to all but 
the first, the reason of the exception being the refusal of the 
European powers to agree that for the future all private property 
should be excmiited from capture by ships of war. 

“When the intelligence of the conclusion of peace reached the 
Crimea the allies on the south side of the harbour of Sebastopol 
hailed the news with a noisy exultation which must have been 
distinctly heard and understood on the opposite side of the harbour. 
The Itussians, who still held iiossession of the northern part of the 
town, received it in .sullen sikiice. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

It was generally erpocted that the negotiations which had been 
opened at the commeneernent of 185G would bo lollowed by a 
speedy restoration ot peace; <and this expectation was Btrcngthencd 
by the manner in which they were referred to in the queen’s speech 
at the opening of parliniiicnt on the 31st of January. That speech 
did not hold out any jiiuspect that t)ie legislative activity of the 
session would be greater than that of tho.se which had preceded it 
for some years past. It ri'commendod to the attention of parliament 
the iiriprovomciit of the law of partnership, of the laws relating to 
shipping-dues, and the question of law reform; subjects little 
calculated to excite a strong feeling either in the legi.slature or the 
country. The House of Lords had undergone perhaps a greater 
change in its personnel than at the commencement of any previous 
session for many years past. Several peers had died since the last 
meeting of parliament, and an unusually largo number took their 
scats for the first tuno at the commencement of the session. But 
a new peerage had been conferred during the parliamentary 
vacation which attracted much more interest than ail those which 
had been obtained by inheritance. Sir James Parke, lately one of 
the judges of the Court of Exchequer, had been raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Wensleydale , but the patent that 
conferred the peerage on him contained the unusual recital that his 
barony was to bo held “for the term of his natural life.” This 
attempt to revive a right that had long lieen in abeyance was based 
on the necessity that existed for the augmentation of the number of 
the law lords who constituted the tribunal of appeal in the last 
resort, which in theory was composed of the whole House of Lords. 
The number of law lords was too email, and many of them were 
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snpcranmiatcd, bo that thoro avas often rlifficnlty in ohtainiu,c; a 
anfliciont attendance; and even when they ilid attend, tho appeal 
frequently was from a more eonr]ietcnt to a loss competent court. 
There could ho no douht that no penson better qualified than 
Sir James Parko to fdl the oliiee of judfje of apjieal in the last resort 
could have been .Hlccted Tie waft an able lawyer, a profound 
Koholar, a very acute and cvpirienccd judge, a man of dignified 
appearance, good eharacter, and Inch reimfahoii As his only child 
was a daughter, the noii-hereditaiy (liarachi of lii.s pcci'ago was to 
him a iii.dfei Ilf little niiniKiit. hut tins cirennistaiice made it all 
tlio more i iideiit that tlic a)ippmtmeiit was made by the goveru- 
rneut fm the jnnpnso of estalilishiiig a iireeeileiit , and it was 
nafnrnlh regarded witit gieat jealousy by main peers, who 
feaiod that, il the attempt succeeded in this iii.stiiiiee, the govern- 
ment would try to stieiiglhin their party in the House, and 
jivTluiP'' evi u to change fluir iimionty into a majority, hy 
the creation ot a huge miniher of life-peers; a' proceeding 
ealculati'd, iii their (qninon, to impair tho dignity and mipintaiico 
of tho ironse, and to wliitli many of the supporteis of the govern- 
ment ciitei tamed as strong an objection as tbn 'rories themselves. 
They I'eaied ihut if thi^ ( laiin weie oiiec admitted, tho hereditary 
peerage would he giadually liatisfoinied into .i hle-sonatc. There 
was, thcreture, a very stiong feeling in the House against tho 
projiosed iimovatioii; and liord Jiyndliurst, then just eightj-eight 
yeans old, imt himself at tie' head of the opposition to it. The 
nnni.ster.s, and tlm.su who siippoitcd them, argued that a.s there was 
already iii the House a lieiieli ol bishops holding their .scats for life, 
so too there might veiy eonveinenUy be a Is iieli of lawyers holding 
tin ir seats < ai the sanu’ condition, th.it it, on tlu. one hand, there was 
a danger lli.it the jneecdeiit set m tho case of Loid Wcnsleydalo 
sliouhl be followed loo fieqiieiitly, llicre was, on tiiu other hand, at 
least an equal danger tli.it. in attempting to kccji up the appellate 
juii.sdictioii ol Hie House by the aiipoiutmoiit of a sufficient number 
of lieieditiuy peers, many conquratively poor men might he 
inlioduecd into the. House, and detiact fiom tho weight .and 
iiitlucnec n i>,)sscs.-cd in viitno of tho large tcrritori.il estates 
possc.ssed by most ol its members- It was .asked by- the opposition, 
if the crown can leviii a light which has .slejit for so many 
centuries, why might it not revive other rights that had been 
donnant tor a much shoitcr peiiod? AVliy, for instance, might it 
not apjioiiit luemliers of the House of Commons'? It w-a.s ahso 
asked : “ If the crown can, by its imlopendciit and unsujiportcd 
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action, reform tlio Honso of Lords, why should it not also have 
the jiowei- to reform the House of Commons without the con- 
currence of the other hranches of the legislature ’ ” Three great 
legal authorities who seldom agreed on any point W'ore united in 
strenuous opposition to this change — Lords Lyndhurst, Brougham, 
and Camiihull. The lord chancellor, on tho other hand, who was 
probably the author of the proposal, zealously supported it. The 
ancient original patents, discoloured and almost illegiblo, of 
Guiscard d’Aiglo, created Earl of Hnutmgdim, and of l)o Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, created successively ilanjuis and Duke of Dublin 
in the rcjgn of Eichard II., were produced and read to the House 
in tlie original Latin. After niiich discus.sion, and the proposal 
of a great number of resolutions, the govciiuneiit yielded, and 
conferred on Sir James Parke a pahmt of peerago draivn up in 
the usual form. 

Tho treaty of peace was signed at Pans, on Sunday, the SOtli 
of March, but, as the ratiflcatioiis wore not excluiiiged, the coii- 
ditioii.s on which it was concluded were not made public. Tho 
event itself was, however, proclaimed, with the usual formalities, by 
the Lord Mayor, on tho day following, from the front of tho 
Mansion House and at the lioyal Exchange. Tho roar of the Tower 
guns and of cannon placed in St James’s Park made the .loyfiil 
tidings known through the metropolis, and was immediately 
followed by the ringing of the bells of tho different clmrohes, and 
other token.s of reioicuig. 

In every ago tho crime of tho poisoner has justly been regarded 
with an intense and peculiar detestation, but that detestation i.s 
aggravated when tho murderer is one that aiiproaelies his victim 
with profcs.sions of fi'ieiid.ship; and tho deep abhorrence with 
which the criiniiial and !ii.s crime arc regarded is still farther 
intensified when ho abuses tho confidence 2 i!aced in liim as a 
medical man, and, while pretending to give a healing draught, 
administers a deadly potion. The crimc.s of which William Palmer, 
a surgeon, of llugclcy, in Staffordshire, was accused, presented all 
these foatmes of atrocity, and many others besides. They had 
been planned and carried out by him in tho most deliberate and 
cold-blooded manner. In order to obtain some money from a 
person of the name of Cook, with whom he liad been on terms of 
professed fiicndship, he first forged a cheque ; then, to prevent 
discovery, ho attempted to poison him with antimony, and at 
length effected his purpose by administering strychnine in pills. His 
tv-' 1 for this offence commenced on the 14th of Mav, and was con- 
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tinned over twelve clays, at the end of which time he was convicted; 
but the evidence produced at the trial showed that this was neither 
his only nor his most atrocious crime. There can be no doubt that, 
after having compelled his unhappy wife to commit a forgery, he 
had poisoned her; that he had destroyed his mother and his 
brother, as well as several of his acquaintances, by the same means 
and from the same motives. These atrocious crimes served to draw 
public attention to the dofoctivo state of the law with regard to the 
sale of poisons Lord Chicf-Justice Campbell inquired, in his place 
in the House of Lords, whether the govoriinient intended to bring 
in a measure dealing with the subject, and was told lU reply that a 
bill was being prepared by the homo secretary. 

The war with Ilussia hatl left behind it a dispute with the 
TTnited States In necordanco with the jirovisions of the foreign- 
enlistment bill, cairiod during the last .sc,ssion, American citizens 
had been induced to enter into the service of tlio queen, and it was 
somewhat angrily complained that this had been done lu violation 
of the laws of the Stales as well as of international law. The 
English government at once put a stop to the enlistment of 
American citizens, and tendered a full apology to the American 
government; but it was vciy nngnunou.sly received, and our 
minister at Wasliiiigtoii was summarily and somewhat insultingly 
dismissed. Tlio conduct ot the American government roused a 
Btrong feeling of indignation m England, and, on the other hand, 
the ill- temper of the Americans was exasperated when they learnt 
that one of the attaches of the American minister at London had 
Ix’on refused admission to the queen ’,s levee because he appeared 
there in a dress which did not conform to the regulations of the 
court of 8t. Jamcs’.s. Aidiile the ill-feeling on both sides was at its 
height, a motion was brought forward iii the House of Commons by 
Mr Moore, which was m fact a censure on the ministry for their 
conduct in reference to this matter. lie was supported not only by 
those who thought with him that the Americans really had good 
reason to coniplam of the conduct of the government in reference 
to the matter, but also by many Conservatives, whoso object was to 
gain a party advantage, while others, like Mr. Spooner, without 
giving any opinion on the conduct of the government, declined to 
join in this attempt to embarrass them. Eventually the motion 
was treated as a vote of want of confidence m the ministry, and 
rejected by a majority of 274 to 80. 

Little needs to be said uith regard to the general legislation of 
this year. If the two war sessions had been legislatively barren. 
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the first peace session that followed them was not more prolific. 
The government had promised few measures in the queen’s speech 
at the commencement of the session, and their ]iorfoimances fell 
short of their promises. They carried absolutely nothing that 
exercised any appreciable influence on the progre.ss and jijrosperity 
of the nation, or the development of its resources. The expenses 
which the war entailed, even after its dose, made it necessary that 
5,000,000?. should be raised above the ordinary revenue of the year ; 
and it was proposed and agreed that this should be eifected, not by 
additional taxation, but by a loan, which was negotiated without 
difiiculty. 

Towards the clo.se of this year a fraud of a very extensive 
character on the shareholders of the Crystal I'.alacc was lirought to 
light. A man named Hobson, in the service of tlic company, was 
found to have sold forgixl tran.sfors of the stock to the amount ol 
27,000?., which he had appropriated to his own jiurposcs. But 
this robbery wa.s completely eclipsed by the di.scovcry which was 
soon after made of frauds practised on the Gieat Northern Eailway 
Company by ono of its servants namod Leopold Bedpath, who by 
means of fictitious capital had defrauded the comjiany to the 
extent of 250,000?. Both those offenders were arrested, tried, and 
convicted. The formoi was sentenced to twenty years’ transporta- 
tion for larcenies of which ho liad been guilty and fourteen years 
for forgery ; the latter was punished with ti’an.si)ortation for life. 

On the whole, the year 1850, which had commenced with the 
gloomy prospect of prolonged war, closed under far happier 
auspices. Peace had boon obtained on terms which satisfied the 
pride of the nation, tliongh they did not entirely answer its highly 
raised expectations. The dispute with the United States respecting 
the enlistment question had gradually subsided. A thoroughly 
good understanding prevailed between England and the other Great 
Powers of Europe. For a moment, indeed, it had seemed likely that 
England would have been roplungcd into war with Eussia without 
the aid of France ; but Eus&ia yielded, and the threatening cloud 
passed away. The alliance with France continued to be as cordial 
as ever, and promised to lead to amicable and commercial relations 
between the two countries of so intimate a nature as to place it 
almost out of the power of any goveniment to disturb them. It 
appeared as if the union thus happily cemented would secure the 
general peace of Europe, and that the English government, now 
released from all doubt and anxiety with regard to the Eastern 
question, would soon be enabled to re-enter that path of fiscal and 
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financial refoim which had so greatly increased the prosperity of 
the nation, and which, it was hojjed, would be resumed and carried 
forward now that the causes which had interrupted it had been 
removed. But events soon occurred which deferred the fulfilnaent 
of those oKpeclations for several years. 

The parliamentary sossion of the year 1857 was opened on the 
3rd of February. The royal message road did not afford a prospect 
of greater Icgislativ'e activity than had distinguished the session 
that had followed the breaking-out of tlie Cnmcan war. The only 
subjects it recommended to the attention of parliament were legal 
and banking rcTorm. 

One of the earliest questions witli vdiich the House of Commons 
was called upon to deal, related to tbo manner in which our 
criminal popul.rtion should he disjiosed of It occurred to Mr. H. 
Mayliow that some very useful light might I>c thrown on the subject 
by the crimimils themselves. Accordingly ho called a meeting of 
tjcket-of-Icave men, at Farriugdou Hall, iiixl laid beforo them the 
(luestious on which he wished to consult them. Some interesting 
information was elicited from this curious as.sembly. They 
eiiergotically rc}m(liated and condemned the practice of garrot- 
ting. They boro testimony to the difficulty, amounting almost 
to iraiiossibility, which most of them found in obtaining any 
kind of eniplojmoiit ; though a few' of them stated that they had 
booumore fortunate in thi.s respect than tlicir fellow-convicts, and 
had been able to inamtain themselve.s and their familica in a 
position of respectability. Tliey unanimously and unhesitatingly 
declared their preference of a ticket-of-leave in the colomcs to a 
tickot-of-leave in England. 

The question on which this meeting was intended to throw 
light was brought before tlio House of Commons by Sir Georgo 
(Ji-oy on Monday, the tltli of February. 'J’lie subject of transporta- 
tion bad for some yeans past been forced on the serious con- 
sidoration of the executive and the legislature owing to the natural 
reluctance displayed by the inhabitants of mauy of our colonies to 
receive our outcast population As early as the year 1840 the 
Archbishop of Hublm in the Lords, and Sir W. Molesworth in 
the Commons, had jiroposed the complete abolition of this punish- 
ment; and the govcrniiient so far yielded as to abandon tho 
practice with regard to most of our colonies, reserving only 
’Western Australia as a place to which convicts might still be sent. 
This arrangement necessitated the substitution of some other 
punishment for that of transportation ; and in 1853 Lord Chon- 
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cellor Cranworth introduced into the Upper House a bill for that 
purpose. He proposed that the penalty of transportation should 
be retained only in the case of those who had committed oftbneos 
which rendered thorn liable to be transported for fouiteen years and 
upwards — such as receivers of stolen goods ; persons who had been 
guilty of outrages, violent assaults, or attempts to do griavous 
bodily harm; housebreakers, burglars, and cattle-stealers; that 
those who were convicted of ofifcnces which up to this time had 
been punished with transportation for seven years, should hence- 
torth be kept in penal servitude, and should in case of good con- 
duct receive a remission of their jiunislunent, under the ticket-of- 
leave system. This last portion of the bill was strongly opposed m 
tile House of Commons by Mr. Keating, but the moasuvo was 
ultimately passed. This act had been found by cxpciioiico to bo 
insufficient for the object it had in view, and the bill now brought 
forward by the home secretary was tlesignod to iinju'ovo it. The 
measure was based on the rccomniendution of a committee of 
the House of Coiiimon.s, whicli had been engaged in investigating 
the subject, and which had come to tlic concluaiuu that the 
duration of penal servitude should lie lengthened, so as to make it 
equal to the punishment of transportation, for which it liad lieen 
substituted ; and that the sentence might be carried out either by 
the infliction of penal servitude at home, or of transpoi tation to 
Western Australia, where the colonists were still willing to accept 
convicts, on account of the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient 
number of labourers. Sir G. Grey, after explaining the ciroum- 
btances under which the tickct-of-leavo and the licensing systems, 
now both confounded under the general namu of ticket-of-leave, 
had been adopted, and the extent to which they had been carried, 
pointed out that the real difficulty was not what they are to do 
when working out their sentence, but what they are do after it has 
expired. The changes ho proposed to lutroduee were these ; — 

1. To lengthen the term of sentence of penal servitude to an 
equal duration with that of the x»riods of transpoitation for which 
they are substituted. 

2. To give the judges a discretionary power to pass sentences 
of intermediate severity between those of ordinary imprisonment 
and the minimum of transportation. 

3. To allow prisoners sentenced to penal servitude to be 
removed to certain colonies. 

4. To continue the jiractice of mitigating sentences as a 
reward fox good conduct m prison; but to restrict the rano-e of 
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their remission •within m'nch. narrower limits, while rendering the 
discharges, generally speaking, unconditional. 

On Monday, the 19th of February, the House of Commons was 
engaged in discharging the unusual duty of expelling a delinquent 
member — Mr. James Sadlier, member for Tipperary, whom plain- 
spoken Mr. Roebuck did not hesitate to stigmatize, and justly too, 
as a “thief” and a "swindler.” This “honourable” gentleman, 
and his "honourable” brother, Mr. John Sadlier, member for 
Sligo, had been deeply concerned in a series of fraudulent banking 
transactions, by which they had brought grief and ruin upon 
thousands. Mr. .Tolin Sadleir committed suicide, and his brother 
James fled from justice. A motion for his expulsion made last 
session failed through the opposition of government, which regarded 
it as premature. Now, however, the motion, made with the full 
approval of the cabinet, by the attorney-general for Ireland, was 
seconded by Mr. G. Butt, and agreed to without opposition. 

The budget was brought forward only ten days after the opening 
of the session. It was conceived in the spirit of those great financial 
reforms which Sir E, Peel had so successfully commenced, and Mr. 
Gladstone had so ably carried on, affording a hope that, when the 
debts incurred during the war had been paid off, fresh financial and 
fiscal progress would be effected; but it was not allowed to pass 
without opposition. The chief struggle took place on an amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Disraeli. The debate to which it gave rise was 
remarkable on account of the great confusion of parties which it 
exhibited. On the one hand Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham 
spoke and voted in favour of Mr. Disraeli’s motion ; while Messrs. 
Milner Gibson, Cobdon,and Sidney Herbert supported the ministry, 
which nevertheless triumphed by the decisive majority of eighty. 

The government was less successful in its attempt to oppose a 
motion made by Mr. Cobden condemning their conduct in reference 
to the measures resorted to at Canton in the affair of the Arrow, 
and proposing the appointment of a .select committee to inquire 
into the state of our commercial relations ■with China. The conduct 
of the government was assailed by Mr. Cobden, Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
J. Graham, Lord J. Russell, and Mr. Disraeli, and was defended with 
great spirit by Lord Palmerston. But a strong feeling prevailed that 
the 'go'vernment had one rule for the weak and another for the 
strong, and that the conduct of Sir J. Bowring, our plenipotentiary, 
had been characterized by overbearing insolence towards the Chinese 
authorities. The discussion turned principally on the somewhat 
technical question whether the lorcha Arrow, which had been 
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boarded by the ChiBese, "was legally an English -vessel. As the 
debate proceeded, the interest it a-wakoned increased, because it 
became more and more evident that it involved the fate of the 
government; and though it was generally expected, even by the 
mover of the resolution and his supporters, that it would be 
rejected, yet some hopes were entertained that it -would succeed. 
While the matter was still in suspense, meetings were held on the 
one hand by the opposition, and on the other by the friends of the 
government, at each of which it was resolved that all their 
strength should bo jiut forth to secure a result favourable to then- 
party, The government had lost many supporters through the 
indifferenco they had manifested on the question of reform. Two 
motions had been brought forward relating to this question, one by 
Mr. Locke King, and one by Sir J. Walmsley, both of which had 
been opposed by the government, and, mainly through then- 
opposition, rejected by largo majorities, without any pledgo ha-ving 
been given, or expectation held out, that ministers would take up 
the question of parliamentary reform at any future time. The 
division was thereforo likely to lie a close one ; and was anticipated 
with that feclmg of earnestness and trepidation which is only 
excited when some great interest is at stake, or the fate of a 
government is in the balance. 

When the House divided the numbers were : — 

For Mr. Cobden’s resolution 263 

Against 217 

Majority agamst the government 16 

On the evening of Thursday, March 5, Lord Granville iU'the 
House of Lords, and Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons, 
announced the decision at which the government had arrived in 
conseijuenoe of the adverse vote that had been given. They stated 
that the government had determined not to resign, but to dissolve ; 
and they justified this resolution by referring to the impossibihty of 
forming any government whatever that could carry on the business 
of the House with the present parliament. They also observed that 
the parliament had already reached a greater ago than most of its 
predecessors. They explained that if the state of public business 
had admitted an immediate dissolution, parliament would have 
been dissolved at once. But the estimates were not voted, the 
taxes were not arranged, the mutiny bill was not passed, and would 
expire before parliament could reassemble. It was proposed that 

o n 
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when these and other necessary measures had been carried, the dis- 
solution should take place ; and ministers begged the members of 
the two Houses to abstain from throwing obstacles in the way of 
the appeal to the nation being made as speedily as possible. Some 
dissatisfaction was expressed at the silence of ministers on the 
subject of the rote wMch had been carried against them ; but all 
the efiorts of theii opponents failed to elicit from them any other 
information than that the policy of the government with regard to 
China would continue to he what it always had been — a policy for 
the protection and promotion of British interests, and that the 
question of the continuance or recall of Sir J. Bowrmg as pleni- 
potentiary at Hong-Kong was one that had been, and still was, 
under the grave consideration of the cabinet. 

The thoughts of all were now fixed on the coming electoral 
struggle. Members hurried down to the places they represented, 
or spoke not so much to the House as to their constituents ; bills 
were pushed through or dropped as speedily as the forms of the 
House would allow; and Mr Shaw Lefevre, the Speaker of the 
moribund parliament, who now finally retired from the chair, was 
thanked and praised for his services, as ho richly deserved to be ; 
the leaders of the different parties in the House warmly eulogizing 
him, and the members showing their respect by remaining un- 
covered while ho delivered his valedictory address. A provisional 
budget went rapidly through its various stages, all men helping it 
forward. Lord Derby took advantage of tho second reading of the 
Income Tax Bill to plaoo licfore the country a programme of the 
policy of the Conservative party. By Wednesday, the 18th of 
March, the necessary business of parliament bad been so far com- 
pleted that tho Commons were able to adjourn to Saturday, and 
tlien the two Houses were prorogued with the ordinary formalities, 
and with a message of more than usual brevity. 

The issue on which tlie country was invited to give its decision 
by tho general election was simply confidence, or want of confidence, 
in Lord Palmerston. Ho had earned much popularity and a high 
reputation by tho vigour with which he had carried on the Crimean 
war, and the manner in which ho had brought it to a conclusion. 
Had the terms been very closely scanned, they might have been 
found not to have really accomplished as much as was supposed ; 
but the poo]ilo generally were willing to regard them as satisfactory, 
and were ooutcutod to know that Lord Palmcrstou had carried on 
the war with vigour and ability, had brought it to a speedy termi- 
nation, and had firmly enforced the conditions he had obtained. 
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Another drctunBtenoe that strongly hiassed the constituencies in 
his favour was that accounts came pouring in of the frightful 
atrocities j)erpetrated by the Chinese — the poisoning of the wells, 
the poisoning of the bread by the bakers, the cold-blooded murder 
of many Europeans, the horrible and disgusting details of the 
execution of between sixty and seventy thousand Chinese in the 
course of a few months. 

The news of the conclusion of peace with Persia reached this 
country just too late to influence the division on the Chinese 
question; but soon enough to swell the strong tide of popular 
feeling in favour of Lord Palmerston which was rising among the 
constituencies. The premier had also won golden opinions from 
the Evangelicals by his appointment of bishops who belonged to 
that party. He was eulogized by them as “ the true Protestant,” 
“tho Christian premier ” “the man of God ” Altogether the appeal 
to the country was made under a favourable conjunction of circum- 
stances such as rarely, if over, had occurred at any previous election , 
and tho supporters of tho government triumphed very largely, while 
that party which had brought about its defeat and the condemna- 
tion of its Chinese policy — tho great party which had procured the 
repeal of tho corn-law.s, which had enabled Peel and Gladstone to 
carry out their excellent financial measures, which had most 
strenuously contended for retrenchment and reform — was almost 
everywhere defeated. Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, Fox, were 
all rejected by the con.stitiiencics which had previously elected 
them by largo majorities, and that, too, confessedly without any 
change of opinion on their part. They maintained consistently 
the principles they had always professed; but their constituents 
deliberately adopted tho war-policy, of which Palmerston was the 
foremost representative, instead of the peace-policy, of which the 
rejected statesmen were the zealous and consistent advocates. 
The election which of all others produced the greatest moral 
effect on tho country was that for Manchester, hitherto represented 
by Messrs. Bright and Milner Gibson. The former gentleman was 
prevented from being present at tho election by an illness brought 
on by the earnest diligence with which he had served his con- 
stituents and his country. His interests, however, did not seriously 
suffer by his absence ; but the result of the poll showed how great 
had been the change in the views and sentiments of the electors. 
The numbers were : Sir ,T. Potter, 83C8 ; Mr, J. A. Turner, 7854 ; 
Mr. Gibson, 5588; Mr, Bright, 5458. 

This result had been obtained by a coalition of Conservatives 
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and Palmerstonian Whigs against the more advanced Liberal party. 
Mr. Bright took leave of the electors of the great city which he 
had so ably and faithfully represented in an address which con- 
cluded with these words : — 

“ In taking leave of you and of public life, let me assure you 
that I can never forget the many, the innumerable kindnesses I have 
received from my friends among you. No one will rejoice more 
than I shall in all that brings you prosperity and honour ; and I am 
not without a hope that, when a calmer hour shall come, you will 
say of Mr. Gibson and of me, that, as colleagues in your representar 
yon for ten years, we have ncft sacrificed our principles to gain 
popularity, or bartered our independence for the emoluments of 
ofScG or the favours of the great. I feel that we have stood for the 
rights and interests and freedom of the people, and that we have 
not tarnished the honour or lessened the renown of your eminent 
city.” 

The calm dignity with which Mr. Bright relinquished pubhc 
life, as it then seemed for over, excited a profound sensation and a 
deep sympathy for him, even amongst the more generous of his 
opponents. They could not but feel that unswerving consistency 
and honest and highly able services had met with a very undeserved 
recompense. As far as Mr. Bright was personally concerned, the 
decision of his constituents was probably a fortunate one ; for he 
was at the time of his rejection suffering from a severe iUness, which 
the attempts he would probably have made to discharge the duties 
devolving on him as the representative of such a constituency as 
Manchester would have seriously and perhaps fatally aggravated. 
As it was, ho was enabled to enjoy that complete rest and perfect 
exemption from care and anxiety that were the indispensable 
conditions of his recovery. Scarcely less sympathy was felt for Mr. 
Cobden, who had been defeated, though by a much smaller majority, 
at Huddersfield. 

Naturally the election for tho city of London excited great atten- 
tion. The candidature of Lord John Eussell gave to this contest the 
character of a struggle in the metropolitan constituency of tho 
empire in favour ot or against reform ; a question on which dhe 
sentiments of Lord Palmerston were, to say the least, doubtful. 
The election of Lord J. Eussell, who stood third on the poll, might 
be regarded as a declaration in favour of the party which advocated 
farther parliamentary reforms. Indeed, though the constituencies 
had, by great majorities supported and approved the foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston, and rejected some of the rnost advanced and 
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thorough-going reformers, they had on the whole supported men 
who 'on this question were disposed to go farther than Lord 
Palmerston, whom Mr. Disraeli torrectly described as “the Tory 
chief of a Eadical cabinet eo that the question of parliamentary 
reform seemed likely to bo a greater difBculty in the new parliament 
than it had been in the old. 

From these political struggles we may turn for a moment to 
contemplate the condition of a class of persons who needed the 
interference of the legislature to lift them out of the filth, the 
corruption, the moral, intellectual, and physical degradation in 
which they were sunk. Dr. Lethcby had been appointed to inquire 
into their condition; and his report revealed a state of things 
on which we may congratulate ourselves that, if not entirely 
removed, it has been greatly ameliorated. The doctor visited 
2208 rooms in ‘ the eastern district of the city of London, in- 
habited by lieggars, vagrants, thieves, prostitutes, persons unable 
to obtain work, or doing work that was miserably remunerated. Of 
these rooms, 219 were untenantod at the time of his inspection ; the 
remaining 1989 contained 5791 inmates, belonging to 1570 families. 
In many instances ho found adults of both sexes belonging to 
different families lodged in the same room, “regardless,” as he 
forcibly puts it, “ of all the common decencies of life ; and where 
from three to five adults, men and women, besides a train of 
children, are accustomed to herd together like brute beasts, or 
savages ; where all the offices of nature are performed in the most 
public and offensive manner, and where every human instinct of 
propriety and decency is smothered. Like my predecessor, I have 
seen grown persons of both sexes sleeping in common with their 
parents; brothers and sisters and cousins, and even the casual 
acquaintance of a day’s tramp, occupying the same bed of filthy 
rags or straw ; a woman suffering in travail in the midst of males 
and females of different families that tenant the same room — where 
birth and death go hand in hand — where the child but newly born, 
the patient cast down with fever, and the corpse waiting for 
interment, have no separation from each other and from the rest of 
tile inmates.” These horrors Dr. Letheby declared not to be at 
all exceptional. He cited other instances of the dreadful state of 
degradation which his examinations revealed. In Eose-ally, near 
Honndsditch, he found a row of houses, all in a shockingly dirty 

* Ijord Palmerston might have retorted by designating Mr. Disraeli 
as the Eadical chief of a Tory party. 
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aad ruinous condition, in which were seventy-six rooms, letting for 
sums varying from, fifteen pence to twenty-one pence each,, and 
inhabited by sixty-three families, .consisting of two hundred and 
fifty-two persons. In one room there were a man, two women, 
two children, and the corpse of a girl who, having died in child- 
birth a few days before his visit, was still lying on the bare ground 
without shroud or coffin. Only a short time before Dr. Letheby paid 
his visit to Eose-ally a fever had passed from room to room, 
attacking almost every one of the adult males who occupied these 
pestiferous dens. He stated that he found the air so close and 
infectious that he endeavoured to ascertain, by chemical analysis, 
whether it did not contain some peculiar product of decomposition, 
that imparted to it its foul odour and its rare power of engendering 
disease. He found that it was not only deficient in oxygon, but 
contained three times the usual proportion of carbonic acid, besides 
a quantity of aqueous vapour charged with alkaline matter, that 
stank abominably, the product of putrefaction, and of various fetid 
and stagnant exhalations. 

He hkewise pointed out that the horrors which his researches 
had brought to light wore pregnant not only with terrible physical 
but with terrible moral retribution to tho society in which they 
wore pomutted to flourish, showing that a still deadlier moral 
pestilence stalks side by side with the physical pestilence, blighting 
tho existence of a rising population, rendering their hearts hopolcs.s, 
their acts ruffianly and incestuous, and causing them to scatter the 
seeds of crime, turbulence, and pauperism. 

The remedies that Dr. Lctlioby suggested for these evils were 
to enforce the registr.ition of common lodging-hon.ses, to control, 
through officers of health, tho number and condition of their inmates, 
and to bring the metropolis under the authority of a single munici- 
pality, elected by the ratepayers of tho various districts. The state 
of things thus brought to light was by no means peculiar to London. 
Similar dens of filth and iniquity were to be found in many parts of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and indeed in most of the large as well as in many of the smaller 
towns of the British empire. Tho attention which was drawn to the 
subject at this time by Dr. Lethehy’s reports produced a considerable 
improvement, and many of these human sties have been removed 
and improved Lord Palmerston devoted to the work of cleansing 
this Augean stable the same vigour and energy that he had displayed 
m carrying on the war ; and if such scenes as Dr. Letheby described 
have become Almost exceptional in our day we owe it in preat 
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measure to the firmness and resolution with which Lord Palmerston, 
took up the question, and for which, more perhaps than for anything 
else he ever did, he deserves the gratitude of posterity. But 
though he removed the more glaring evils, much remains to be 
done, and is being done, not only through direct legislation on this 
subject — but by the extension to all classes of the commxmity of 
an education which will instigate and enable them to rise out of 
degradation similar to that which Dr. Letheby so vividly depicted. 

On Thursday, April the 30th, the new parliament assembled. 
Mr. Evelyn Denison, the nominee of the government, was chosen 
without opposition to be the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
The formal opening of thjo legislature took place on the Thursday 
following. Durmg this interval the Art Treasures Exhibition in 
Manchester had been publicly opened. The scope and object of 
the exhibition is sufficiently indicated by its name. The building 
which contained the treasures exhibited was constructed on a plan 
suggested by the Crystal Palace. Prince Albert presided at the 
opening ceremony. 

The first session of the new parliament was opened by commis- 
sion on the 7th of May. Of course, meeting at so late a period of 
the year, and not humg able to proceed to business till the middle of 
that month, it could not bo expected to outer on the consideration 
of measures that were likely to require long discussions or to 
encounter serious opposition. The only subject of importance which 
was recommended to the attention of the legislature in the royal 
speech was the question of law reform — a question the urgency and 
importance of which it was impossible to overrate, but one that was 
not calculated to rouse strong feelings or cause prolonged debates. 
Lord Palmerston, however, announced that the government intended 
to bring forw'ard a measure of parliameutary reform in tho year 1858. 

The mo.st important legislative achievement effected during the 
session was tho passing of a divorce bill, which was carried in spite 
of the persistent" ojiposition offered to it by Mr. Gladstone. Tho 
question had occupied the attention of the legislature for many 
years, and it would probably have continued to occupy it for some 
tpne longer if the measure brought m by the government in the 
course of this session had not boen zealously pressed forward by 
the premier. Notwithstanding all his efforts, it was at one time in 
great jeopardy. It was ready to go back to tho Lords with tho 
amendments of the Commons on Friday, the 21st of August, and 
Lord Eedesdale had given notice of a motion that it should lie 
considered that day three months. At that late period most of 
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the peers had left London, and it was thonght that the members 
of the government and their adherents who remained in town would 
form a sufficiently largo body to carry the bill through. But a 
great effort had been made by its opponents ; and a large number 
of Conservative peers were brought back on the day on which Lord 
Eedesdale’s motion was to be considered. The opposition benches 
were filled; while the ministerial side of the House presented a 
very denuded appearance. There could be no doubt that the 
opponents of the bill wore in the majority. Ministers therefore 
moved an adjournment. Lord Kodcsdalo, who did not "wish to 
let slip the favourable opportunity, vehemently protested. Lord 
Chancellor Cranworth, generally the mildest and most placid of 
men, flamed up with vehement indignation when he saw that the 
one ministerial achievement of the session was about to bo lost. 
After a somewhat heated discussion, an adjournment to the follow- 
ing Monday was agreed to, and then ministers managed to muster 
a sufficient number of followers to enable them to reject Lord 
liedesdale’s motion by a majority of two only. 

Two other important measures were passed in this session — the 
credit duo to which belongs, however, not to the government but to 
Lord Chief Justice Campbell — one regulating the sale of poisons ; 
the other for the prevention of the diffusion of tho moral poison of 
obscene publications. Another attempt made to obtain the admission 
of Jews into the House of Commons was again frustrated by the peers. 

Before the conclusion of tho session, intelligence of a very 
alarming character had from time to time been arriving from 
India. Tho government had determined to supply the Sepoys 
with rifles of an improved description Tho new rifle was loaded 
with a greased cartridge, the end of which was bitten oif by tho 
soldier making use of it. The Sepoys suspected that the grease 
was made of the fat of cows and pigs, animals held in abomination 
by the Mahometans and Hindoos, the latter of whom would lose 
caste if they swallowed tho smallest particle of the alleged mixture. 
Tho feeling thus roused had been farther exasperated by some 
indiscreet attempts at conversion supposed to bo made under the 
sanction of the government. It was, indeed, strenuously assorted 
that these suspicions were not really entertained by tho Sepoys ; 
but that they were more pretexts to excuse a revolt, which was 
really the result of a deep-laid and wide-spread combination 
against the British authority ; and there is good reason to believe, 
as we shall presently see, that a strong spirit of disaffection 
prevailed very widely among the native troops, which was 
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encouraged by the removal of a large portion of the English force 
from India to take part in the Chinese war. The first open 
manifestation of the feeling that prevailed was made at Barrackpore. 
On the 23rd of January, Major-General Hearsay, who commanded 
there, informed the government of the reports with regard to the 
cartridges. A fortnight later a Sepoy soldier informed the officers 
at Barrackpore that the men of four regiments stationed there had 
been made to believe that there was a design to compel them to 
give up their caste and become Christians, and that in consequence 
they hod determined to mutiny. On the 25th of February the 
soldiers, on receiving the order to bite off the ends of their 
cartridges, refused to comply. General Hearsay harangued his 
troops in their own language, assuring them that the government 
had no wish to shock their religious convictions, but dosired 
to treat them with respect and allow them full freedom of 
belief. His explanations appeared, at the time, to have produced 
their intended effect. But on tlie day following the Sepoys broke 
into the hnts in which their arms were kept, and took possession 
o£ them. The only troops at the station when this occurred were 
some cavalry and a battery of artillery. These were sent out at 
night against the mutineers. It was doubtful whether they could 
he depended on, and oven more doubtful whether, if they acted 
with all possible vigour and fidelity, they could subdue the 
revolters. Under these circumstances the commanding officer 
made a somewhat ignominious compromise. However, the Indian 
government acted with a promptitude which stopped the farther 
spread of the revolt. British troops and artillery were despatched 
to Barrackpore, the mutinous regiments w'ere disbanded, and it was 
hoped that the danger had passed. This hope might perhaps have 
been realized but for ono of those acts of folly and negligence by 
which our Indian empire has often boon jeopardized. Although- 
the government had ordered that the practice of biting the cart- 
ridges, which had so alarmed the religious prejudices of the native 
troops, should bo discontinued, the practice was still enforced 
in some cases, and this naturally increased the suspicions and 
discontent of the native soldiery, and soon produced terrible 
consequences. 

On the 2nd of May, the 7th Oude Irregular Cavalry, stationed 
near Lucknow, refused to bite their cartridges, and communicated 
their discontent to the Sepoys stationed at Lucknow. As soon as 
the news of this mutiny reached Sir Henry Lawrence, who com- 
manded the troops in that part of India, he marched against the 
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matineers with his whole disposable force. They were at once 
disarmed; and most of the native ofScers, and those of the privates 
who were known to have taken a leading part in the acts of 
insubordination, were dismissed. At Meerut a mutiny broke out a 
few days after, and, being encountered with less decision, became 
more formidable. In this station the new regulation had been 
acted on, but it was too late then to remove the suspicions of the 
Sepoys. When the men were ordered to tear their cartridges, instead 
of biting them, they refused to touch them. The recusants were 
apprehended, tried by court-martial, and imprisoned ; but, though 
there were several indications of a disaffected spirit among the 
troops, no farther steps were taken. All, liowover, passed quietly 
until the morning of Sunday, the 10th. A conspiracy had been 
formed among the Sepoys to attack our troops while they were 
attending afternoon service, when most of them would have been 
unarmed. Fortunately the impatience of the mutineers caused 
them to break out into mutiny before the troops had gone to 
church. However, one party gafloped to the gaol, and liberated 
the prisoners who were conflned there. Colonel Finnis, while 
remonstrating with the mutineers, was shot by them. Then they 
broke out into unrestrained violence. The dwellings of the 
Europeans were fired, and every man, woman, or child that fell 
into their hands was savagely butchered. In these acts of violence 
the native troops were supported and aided by their countrymen at 
Meerut All this was done in tho immediate vicinity of an English 
force strong enough to have annilulated the mutineers. But the 
poor old general who commanded at this station was unable to 
act with the vigour that the circumstances required. However, the 
troops were baought up. They charged tho mutineers, pouring on 
them a fire of grapo and musketry, wluch compelled them to retire 
in confusion. Had they been jiroperly pursued, they might have 
been arrested in their flight; as it was, they were followed for 
some distance by the Carabmeers, who killed many of them. The 
rest made their way to Delhi, and entered that city. They were 
joined by the native troops there, and became masters of the city, 
where they practised frightful atrocities, sparing neither sex nor age, 
treating women with the most shocking indecency and cruelty, and 
tossing the children on their bayonets before the eyes of their 
mothers. A handful of Europeans, who garrisoned the magazine of 
the city, defended it to the last extremity and then blow it up, and 
with it a large number of the mutineers. The ex-king of Delhi, who 
still resided in his ancient capital, readily consented to resume his 
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royal dignity and to put himself at the head of the revolt. His 
eldest son was apiwinted oommandcr-in-chiof of the rebel forces. 

Their success, greatly exaggerated, caused the rebelhon to 
spread throughout Bengal, and necessitated the xeconquest of 
that vast territory. At Lahore, the chief commissioner, having 
at his disposal a force of only eight hundred and fifty men, of 
whom he could only employ a portion, disarmed 3500 Sepoys, and 
by this act of firmness prevented them from joining their revolted 
comrades. In some places the disarmament of the Sepoys was 
carried out with equal resolution and success. In -others, either 
from the incapacity of the officer in command, or for want of a 
sufficient European force to support his authority, the disarmament 
was not effected. Whenever the mutineers were successful, they 
were guilty of the same horrible brutalities that had attended their 
triumph at Delhi ; not only officers and soldiers, but also civilians 
of all ages, being put to death in the most savage manner, often in 
disregard of distinct and solemn stipulations. 

Tlie Indian government lost no time in despatching all the 
troops that could bo spared to besiege the rebellious city ; and a 
few days later the governor-general issued a jiroclanialion, in which 
ho contradicted the reiinrt that the government intended to interfere 
with the religion of the natives or with the institution of caste, 
which formed a part of the Hindoo system of belief. This pro- 
clamation was followed by another issued by Sir J. E. Colvin, 
the governor of the north-western provinces of our Indian empire. 
In it he promised the rebellious Sepoys that, if they would give 
up their arms at the nearest civil or military post, and retire 
quietly to tlieir homes, they should not be molested; but that 
all who appeared in arms, after tlie contents of this proclamation 
had been made known to tlicm, should lie treated as open enemies. 
This document was vehomeutly censured as being dictated by an 
excessive and mistimed leniency, and was disavowed by the govern- 
ment at Calcutta. It is difficult for those who arc remote from 
the scene of action to form a correct opinion on the subject, and it 
may therefore seem presumptuous to express one. But it certainly 
does appear to have been just and pohtic to allow the Sepoys, many 
of whom had been reluctantly forced into rebellion by their com- 
rades, or who had been carried away by an honest though mistaken 
fanaticism, an opportunity of retiring from the rebellion. Be this 
as it may, the proclamations that had been issued did not prevent 
the rebellion from spreading rapidly. A jiortion of the newly 
annexed kinudom of Oude had already revolted, and Sir H. 
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Lawrence, who oommanded there, was at this critical moment 
suffering from severe illness. However, he put forth his best efforts 
to meet the danger. As a mutiny of the native troops was evidently 
impending, he fortified and provisioned the residency ; and, as soon 
as he was sufBeiently recovered to place himself at the head of his 
troops, he marched out against a body of the rebels stationed at a 
place called Chinhut ; but finding them to bo in greater numbers 
than he had expected, ho retired. His retreat was followed by 
the mutiny of the native troops at Lucknow, who had hitherto held 
aloof from the revolt. They were at once attacked by a part of the 
32nd Regiment, and, artillery having been brought to bear on them, 
were driven to Moodripore, where they were joined by another 
Sepoy regiment. 

While the handful of English in Lucknow were thus imperilled, 
the position of those at Cawnporc was even more critical. Nana 
Sahib, the chief of Bithoor, resided near that place, and had a 
considerable native force under his command. Ho was crafty, 
savage, covetous, and ambitious; but by education, and constant 
association with English officers and civilians, he had acquired .a 
superficial refinement rarely attained by his countrymen at that 
time, and was often pointed out as a person zealously attached 
to the British government, and a favourable specimen of the 
highly polished and cultivated Hindoo. It is not improbable that 
he hesitated a good deal before he determined which side ho should 
take. Incl ination and interest prompted him to promote the success 
of his countrymen, by contributing to which an almost boundless 
prospect was opened to hi.s ambition ; but his superior attainments 
made him better acquainted with the greatness of British resources, 
and enabled him to estimate more correctly than most of his 
countrymen the arduous character of the struggle in which they 
were engaged. Whatever, therefore, his secret inclinations may 
have boon, ho professed himself the ally of the British, and sent 
troops to their assistance, placing them under General Wheeler, 
who commanded at Cawnpore. These troops were unfortunately 
employed to defend the treasury, well replenished, and close to 
the magazine, which was strongly fortified, and might easily 
have been defended against any force that the rebels could 
have brought against it. General Wheeler, with the force 
under his command, and most of the residents, retired to a 
retrenchment which was far less defensible. Whether Nana Sahib 
bad ever intended that the soldiers he had sent to Cawnpore should 
really help us may well he doubted. At aU events, they joined 
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their revolted countrymen, plundered the treasury they had been 
appointed to guard, and attempted to take possession of the 
magazine, which was blown up by Sir H. Wheeler’s orders, that 
it might not fall into their hands. Then Nana Sahib put himself 
at the head of the revolted troops, and commenced an attack on the 
entrenchment. Sir H. Wheeler prepared to defend it as well as he 
could against an immensely superior force, weU supplied with all 
kinds of arms and ammunition. He despatched several applications 
for aid to Sir H. Lawrence, assuring him that if he could only have 
a reinforcement of two hundred men, he could sally out on the 
besiegers and capture their guns. But Sir H. Lawrence was him- 
self too hard pressed to be able to spare a single man. Wheeler 
• was therefore obliged to surrender, but the terms of the capitula- 
tion were completely disregarded — ^the soldiers were treachermisly 
murdered almost to a man; the women and children, imprisoned 
for the present, were reserved for a more terrible fate 

Meanwhile the siege of Delhi was carried on, up to the 14th of 
September, on which day our troops blew open with gunpowder the 
Cashmere gate, and forced their way into the city. Still the rebels 
made an obstinate resistance. On the 15th our troops, having 
got possession of some liquor, became intoxicated to such a 
degree that it became doubtful whether it would not lie necessary 
to evacuate the city, aud retire to the position that had been 
occupied outside it. However, the liquor was destroyed, and the 
enemy, not being aware of the condition to which our men wore 
reduced, made no attack. When the intoxication had passed away, 
order was restored, and the operations for the reduction of the rest 
of the city were pushed forward. On the 20th of September all 
resistance had been overcome, and the British were undisputed 
masters of the city. 

The greatest anxiety still prevailed with regard to our country- 
men and countrywomen at Lucknow and Cawnpore. The Indian 
government made every effort to relievo them ; but the reinforce- 
ments which had been despatched from England and China came 
in slowly, and the demands made for assistance far exceeded tlio 
means at the disposal of the government. At this conjuncture Sir 
Henry Lawrence died from the effects of a wound caused by the 
bursting of a shell. His death rendered the position of the British 
at Lucknow more critical than ever. The task of relieving the 
city was entrusted to General Havelock, who marched out with a 
handful of men, of whom only 1400 wore British soldiers, to 
encounter a large army and a whole country in rebellion. At 
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Fattehpore, on the Tith of July, he defeated a vastly euperior 
force, posted in a very strong position. After giving his men 
a day’s rest, he advanced again on the 14th, and routed the 
enemy in two pitched battles. Next morning he renewed his 
advance, and with a force of less than 900 men attacked 5000 
strongly entrenched, and commanded by Nana Sahib. They 
were outmanoeuvred, outflanked, beaten, and dispersed. For 
this signal defeat they wreaked their vengeance on the un- 
fortunate women and children who remained at Cawnpore. 
On the very day on which the battle occurred they were 
massacred under circumstances of cruelty over which we must 
throw a veil. The well of Cawnpore, in which their hacked^ 
antiipmtilated bodies were flung, presented a spectacle from which 
soldiers who had regarded unmoved the carnage of numerous 
battle-fields shrank with horror. Of all the atrocities perpetrated 
during a war so fruitful in horrors, this was the most awful ; and 
it was followed by a terrible retribution. It steeled the hearts, and 
lent a furious and fearless energy to tho arms, of the British 
soldiery. Wherever they came they gave no quarter to the 
mutineers ; a few men often frantically attacked hundreds, franti- 
cally hut vainly defending themselves, and never ceased till all 
had been bayoneted, shot, or hewn in pieces. All those who could 
bo shown to have been accomplices m tho perpetration of the 
murders that had been committed were hanged, or blown from the 
cannon’s mouth. 

Havelock, though unable to save the women and children 
who had been imprisoned in Cawnpore, pressed forward to 
Lucknow. But the force under his command was too small 
to enable him to drive off the enemy. Moanwliile Sir J. 
Outram, who was now returning from the Persian war, which had 
been brought to a successful conclusion, was sent to Oude as chief 
commissioner, with full civil and military power. This appoint- 
ment was fully deserved ; but it had the effect, probably not 
thought of by those who made it, of superseding Havelock just 
as he was about to achieve tho crowning success of his rapid and 
glorious career. Outram, with a generosity which did him 
more real honour than a thousand victories would have con- 
ferred, wrote to Havelock to inform him that he intended to join 
him with adequate reinforcements ; adding ; “ To you shall be left 
the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which you have already 
struggled so much. I shall accompany you only in my civil 
capacity as commissioner, placinv my mihtary service at your 
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disposal, should you please, and serving under you as a volunteer.” 
Havelock, after gaining no fewer than twelve battles against 
forces far superior in numbers to the little band he originally 
led, was enabled, on the 25th of August, to preserve the 
civilians, the women, and children of Lucknow from the impending 
horrors of another massacre, which would probably have been .as 
fearful as that of Cawnpore. The Highlanders were the first to 
enter, and ■v^jre welcomed with grateful enthusiasm by those whom 
they had saved from a fate worse than death. However, the enemy, 
recovering from the panic which the arrival of Havelock and his 
troops had caused, renewed the siege. Sir Colin Campbell, who 
had assumed the comniand of the Indian army, marched to the 
relief of Lucknow. He set out from Cawnpore on the 9th of 
November, but was obliged to wait till the 14th for reinforce- 
ments, which raised the force under his command to 5000. On 
the 17th of November the relief of Lucknow was effected. The 
music of the Highland regiments, playing " The Canyibells are 
coming,” announced that the commander-in-chief himself was 
with the relieving force. Little time, however, was allowed for 
congratulations and rejoicings. The ladies, tho civilians, and the 
garrison wero quietly withdrawn ; the guns, which it was thought 
not desirable to remove, wero burst ; and a retreat effected, without 
affording the enemy tho slightest suspicion of what was going on 
until some hours after the towu had lieen evacuated. The retreat- 
ing force reached Dilkoosha on the 24th, without having sustained 
any serious molestation. There the gallant Havelock sank under 
the hardships to which he had been exposed, and yielded up the life 
which had been instrumental in preserving so many others from 
the most terrible of deaths. 

While Sir Colin Campbell was engaged in effecting the relief of 
Lucknow, intelligence reached Cawnpore that a large hostile army 
was marching towards it. General Windham, who commanded 
there, unacquainted with the number or the. position of the ap- 
proaching force, went forth to meet it, in the hope that he should 
be able to rout aj^d cut up the advanced guard before the mam 
body could come to its assistance. But in this he was disappointed. 
Instead of having to deal with the van, he found himself engaged 
with the whole rebel army, and his little force, assailed on all sides, 
was obliged to retire. He despatched a letter to the commandcr- 
in-chief, requesting him to hasten to his assistance; but it was 
intercepted by the enemy. Fortunately Sir Colin, though ignorant 
of the critical position of his subordinate, came up on the 28th of 
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November, when the danger was at its height. His first care was 
for the safety of the civilians, the women, and the children, which was 
not secured till the 30th ; and he continued to protect them till the 
6th of December, when they were all safely lodged at Allahabad. The 
enemy, unaware of the motive of his seeming inaction, imputed it 
to fear, and became every day more confident and audacious. On 
the 6th he at length turned fiercely on them, completely defeated 
them, and seized their baggage; then dispersed and drove away 
another large force, under the command of Nana Sahib, which was 
watching the engagement at a little distance The army entered 
the residence of Nana Sahib at Bithoor, and took possession of 
much treasure, which had been concealed in a well. Lucknow, 
being no longer garrisoned, had fallen into the hands of the in- 
surgents; but they were not long permitted to retain it. Strong 
reinforcements had arrived, and the Indian government sent a force 
against it, sufficient to overwhelm all resistance ; and on the 15th 
of December this important city was in the undisputed possession 
of the British troops. This final recovery of the capital of Oude 
decided the roconquest of that country. A struggle was, indeed, 
maintained for some time longer; innumerable battles were fought; 
and the final subjugation of the country was effected in thq month 
of June, 1858. 

When the nows of the Mutiny began to reach England, it was 
generally received with that insouciance which has almost always 
been displayed with regard to the affairs of the vast and important 
part of our empire in which it occurred. It was assumed that 
the outbreaks had been suppressed, or easily would be ; and that 
the next mail would announce their complete extinction, and the 
condign pumshment of those who had taken part in them. And 
when the mutiny had grown mto a revolt, and the revolt into a 
rebellion, the feeling was stiU the same ; a feeling of perhaps over- 
weenmg oonfidonce in the force and fortune of England. When one 
Sepoy regiment after another was Joining the rebellion ; when at 
one post after another the Europeans were massacred or driven 
away; when mail after mail brought home news that Delhi was 
stiU holding out, that Lucknow was still bolet%uered, and that a 
gigantic effort was being made by the natives of a great portion of 
India to chase the handful of English out of their country; and 
above all, when accounts of the more and more frightful atrocities 
practised on our countrymen and countrywomen reached our 
shores, then a very different feeling arose ; not a feeling of fear — 
for throughout the whole of this critical strufi'le the English 
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people never realized the greatness of the danger that threatened 
onr government of India — bnt a cry for vengeance, and an urgent 
demand that all the resources of the nation should be put forth to 
maintain our authority and inflict condign punishment on the 
irerpetrators of the crimes that had been committed. These 
feelings were rendered all the more intense, and these demands 
all the more loud and imperious, by the terrors and anxieties of 
the numerous families having relatives or friends in India, who 
did not know whether they had not already fallen or might not 
be the next victims of the ferocity of the revolted Sepoys. 

While this excitement of the public mind was at its height, the 
subject of the Indian rebellion was brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Disraeli. It was on Monday, the 25th of July, 
that his motion was made, and the interest with which the debate 
was regarded was intensified by the circnmstancB that the public 
mind was in a state of feverish impatience for the arrival of tlie 
Indian mail, already several days overdue. Mr. Disraeli’s motion 
was for papers,' but ho delivered a three hours’ speech, which 
he concluded by recommending that a royal commission should 
instantly be sent to India to examine into the grievances of 
the natives ; that a proclamation should be issued declaring 
that the Queen would not sanction the violation of treaties, 
or the disturbance of property, and that she would respect the 
laws, customs, and usages of the natives of India. Mr. Disraeli’s 
motion gave an opportunity of entering into as full a discussion of 
the Indian question as was desirable at a moment when the whole 
energies of the government should have been concentrated on the 
object of suppressing the revolt as speedily as possible. Having 
served this purpose, the motion was not pressed to a division ; and 
an amendment brought forward by Eord J. Russell for an address 
to her Majesty, assuring her of the cordial support of the House in 
any measure that might be necessary for the suppression of the 
disturbances, was unanimously adopted. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the government was charge- 
able with a very culpable disregard of the state of feeling that 
existed in India, and especially among the native troops. It might, 
indeed, be urged that the ignorance and indifference tinder which 
they laboured with regard to the most importaift concerns of our 
vast Indian empire, only too faithfully represented the still greater 
ignorance and still profounder indifference with which almost all 
parties in the legislature and the nation regarded the concams 
of that vast empire which wa had undertaken to govern; ami 
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that if OTir rulers were careless and ill-informed, the Houses of 
Parliament and the people generally were still more careless and 
still more uninformed. All the debates relating to this, the largest 
and most valuable portion of our possessions, up to the time of 
which we are now writing, had been carried on in the most langnid 
and indifferent manner, in thin Houses, and amidst manifold 
indications of the ignorance which prevailed on the subject, and the 
careless disregard, and even impatience, with which everything 
relating to India was received. It was indeed alleged, and alleged 
by some of the ministers themselves, that the mutiny was an 
occurrence which none could Lave foreseen, and against which, 
tlierefore, no provision could have been made. To show how far 
this was from being the case, we need only refer to a pamphlet 
published by Colonel Hodgson at Meerut, the very cradle of the 
mutany, in 1851, that is, full six years before the revolt brijko out. 
In that pamphlet the writer proved that the admission of tho 
priestly caste of Brahmins into the ranks of our Indian army, in 
spite of tho positive prohibitions limiting their employment, was tho 
occasion of engendering and fomenting discord and sedition among 
tho native troops ; aggravated by the promotion of native officers, 
which, as he pointed out, failed to animate them to a more zealous 
and conscientious execution of their professional obligations to tho 
state. “ On all occasions of discontent and insubordinate caballing,” 
wrote the colonel, “ how very rare it is to see a native officer come 
forward in a firm and unequivocal manner to disclose what has 
come to his knowledge, and thereby to evince a becoming con- 
sciousness of the duty he owes to his own rank and to the govern- 
ment which conferred it. It would be the height of credulity to 
imagine tho possibility of evil intention existing in the hues without 
his most entire cognition ; and therefore, by failing in moral energy, 
he virtually becomes an accomplice, shrinking from the manly 
performance of his duty as a commissioned officer, which im- 
peratively requires a prompt disclosure of such seditious designs. 
It is lamentable to know that, with his increased rank, he acquires 
not the slightest perception of his increased responsibility. He still 
remains in all his feelings and sentiments a common soldier, and 
seldom assumes the moral tone of a commissioned officer.” 

Nor was this tlio only warning which had been given. The late 
General Sir Charles Napier, whose high and deserved military 
reputation gave great weight to his representations, hod again and 
again vainly complained of the inferior character of many of the 
English officers by whom the native regiments were commanded. 
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But tho causes of tMs terrible revolt -were not military only. 
There can be no doubt that, whether it arose from carelessness and 
folly, or from a studied intention to insult the religious prejudices 
of the Indian soldiery, the suspicions entertained by the Sepoys 
with regard to the greased cartridges were not altogether without 
foundation ; and farther, that the efforts made — with the apparent 
sanction of the Indian government — to convert the natives to 
Christianity had produced a strong feeling among the Indian 
people, and especially among the Indian soldiers. The danger 
of these well-meant but often ill-judged attempts to proselytize 
had long before been pomted out by Sydney Smith. 

But however much the Indian and English governments might 
bo blamed for not having given their attention to the danger 
before the storm arose, they at all events showed no want 
of energy or activity in meeting it now that it had burst 
forth. Wo have seen the promptitude with which Sir Colin 
Campbell was despatched to the scene of action, and troops were 
sent after him; not, indeed, with suiBcient speed to satisfy the 
impatience of the public, or silence the complaints of the press, but 
as rapidly as the suddenness of the emergency would allow. 
The French emperor evinced the sincerity of his desire to main- 
tain a cordial understanding with our government, by offering a 
passage through France to our troops; an offer which, though 
not accepted by the government, entitled him to the grateful 
remembrance of the English people. 

The Indian rebellion was certain to draw after it a very largo 
nieasuro of those internal evils which every great war produces; 
and the more so because the country had scarcely recovered from 
the effects of the Crimean war. There was much depression of 
trade and manufactures, and great derangement of onr monetary 
system— so great, in fact, as to threaten the stability of the Bank of 
England itself, and to render it necessary to take extraordinary 
measures in order to enable it to meet the demands made on it. 
Ministers, having been appealed to by the governors of the Bank, 
and made aoiiuainted with tho critical position in which they were 
placed, resolved to authorize a temporary violation of the Bank 
Charter as settled by the act of 1844, and to summon parliament 
in order to obtam an indemnity. The announcement of this 
decision took the country by surprise, and tho more so as par- 
liament had a short time before been prorogued to a period 
whioh indicated an intention on the part of tho government 
not to summon it for business before the uwial time. Th'^ 
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session was opened on the 3rd of December, the Queen attend- 
ing in person, and delivering a speech containing the following 
clause ; “ Your attention will be called to the laws which regulate 
the representation of the xieople in parliament, with a view to 
consider what amendments may be safely and beneficially made 
therein.” 

Seldom in the whole course of its history had the Bank been 
placed in a more critical jwsition. The provisions of the Bank 
Charter Act restricting the issue of notes had been found inexecu- 
table, and were therefore suspended. The authority for this- 
suspension was communicated in a letter addressed by the First 
Lord of the Treasury to the governors of tho Bank. The reason 
assigned was the failure of certain mercantile and trading establish- 
ments, and tho consequent withdrawal from circulation of a largo 
amount of paper-money. But tho true motive for the relaxation 
was the condition to which tho Bank itself was reduced, which was 
such that, without the liberty thus afforded, it would have been 
unable to meet the demands made upon it. On ^Yednesday, 
November 18th, when the accounts were made up, it appeared 
that there were in the Bank, notes and gold to the value of 

1.462.1531., while the deposits that might at any time be drawn 
out amounted to 18,248,0031. On tho following day the liabilities 
of tho Bank were upwards of 4,000,0001. more than they had been 
in the preceding July, while its available resources were more than 

4.000. 0001. less than they had been at that time. If, therefore, tho 
act of 1844 had been strictly carried out, the Bank must have 
failed. Under these circumstances the government sanctioned the 
suspension of the act in this resjiect, and the Bank at once issued 
notes for 180,0001. more than tho law permitted. This session 
lasted only eight days, and was terminated on the 11th of December 
by an adjournment to the 4th of February. 

There were other events which render this year remarkable. 
■While the great struggle was going on which was to determine 
whether India should be preserved or lost to England, the Social 
Science Association was being founded, the South Kensington 
Museum established, the noble reading-room of the British Museum 
inaugurated, the Art Treasures Exhibition held at Manchester, and' 
the first Handel festival at the Crystal Palace. Great efforts were 
being made to convey tho electric telegraph across the Atlantic, 
which, though not successful, encouraged the hope of future- 
success. The Leviathan or Great Eastern, by far the inost 
o-ioTintic steam-ship ever constructed, was brought to a completion p 
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-and, though the attempts to launch her had not aS yet succeeded, 
there was no reason to doubt that she would iu the course of the 
next few months be afloat. Mr. Macaulay was raised to the peerage, 
■and Mr. Bright elected member for Birmingham, during his absence 
from England. 

Parliament resumed its sittings on the day to which it had been 
adjourned. On the 12th of February the government introduced 
into the House of Commons a bill for the transfer of the government 
of India from thfe Company to the Crown; thus obeying the 
demands of public opinion, which required, especially since the 
recent rebellion, that an end should be put to the division of 
authority which had hitherto prevailed in the administration of 
ihat great possession. We will not enter into any examination of 
the details of the measure, for an uncxpocted catastrophe caused it 
to be withdrawn shortly .after its introduction, under circumstances 
to which it is necessary that we should briefly refer. 

On the 14th of January a most determined attempt was made 
to assassinate the French Emperor, as he was being driven to the 
opera with the Emprcs.s and General Eoguet. Just as the carriage 
in which they were riding entered the Kuo Lepollctior, a bomb was 
thrown at it, wliicli instantly exploded and killed twenty persons, 
without injuring the carriage or its occupants. Almost immediately 
after, a second bomb was thrown, killing one of the horses, and con- 
sequently stopping the carriage. A third bomb burst immediately 
under the vehicle with a tremendous explosion; but, though the 
oarriage itself was almost blown to pieces, its occupants escaped 
with very trifling injuries. A man, wlio at the moment of the last 
-explosion rushed forward with a dagger and a revolver was seized 
by a aergent de villi, and apprehended after a violent struggle, in 
which his captor was wounded. Just before the attempt was made, 
a man named Fieri i, a refugee who liad recently entered Franco 
with a forged passjjort, was recognized and apprehended with a 
bomb in his possession similar to tho.se that had been employed in 
the murderous attempt. On the following morning Felix Orsini, 
who seems to have been the leader of this gang of assassins, was 
arrested. Aa these men had come from London, where they had 
made their preparations for this atrocious attempt, a great number 
of the French people were indignant that, after an alliance so 
close and so loyal, after the recent sympathy manifested towards 
England at the time of the outbreak of the Indian war, we should 
taibour such a crew of villains, and allow the murderous weapons 
lSfiy employed to be constructed, without taking steps to prevent 
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this infamous abuse of our hospitality. It was felt to be unjust 
that shelter should be afforded to the assassins of a friendly prince, 
which would not be afforded to the assassins of the meanest of his 
subjects. Accordingly, Count Walewski, the minister of foreign 
affairs at Paris, wrote to Count Persigny, the French ambassador 
at London, a letter, which expressed the feeling with which the 
harbouring of such criminals was regarded by the French goYern- 
meut and people. "It is no longer,” he wrote, “the hostility of 
misguided parties manifesting itself by all the excesses of the press, 
and every violence of language ; it is no longer even the labour of 
factions seeking to agitate opinion and to provoke disorder ; it is 
assassination reduced to a doctrine, preached openly, practised in 
repeated attempts, the most recent of which has struck Europe 
with stupefaction. Ought, then, the right of asylum to protect 
such a state of things? Is hospitality due to assassins? Shall 
English legislation serve to fovour their designs and their man- 
oeuvres ? and can it continue to protect persons who place themselves 
by flagrant acts without the pale of the common law?” Eepre- 
sentations in accordance with the instructions thus conveyed were 
made to the English government, and favourably received. Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues resolved to bring into parliament 
a measure bearing on tho subject, and on the 9th of February 
introduced a bill for the punishment of conspiracy to murder. 
Though its introduction was strongly opposed by Mr. Kinglake, 
leave to bring in tho bill was earned by a majority of 299 to 99. 
The measure, however, was brought forward under circumstances 
calculated to prevent tho bill from obtaining a calm and candid 
consideration. Addresses had been presented to the emperor from 
officers of the French army, some ot them holding the rank of 
colonel, which, while congratulating him on his wonderful escape, 
spoke of the English people as the protectors of " assassins sur- 
passing those who had gone before them in all that was 
odious;” and talked of “demanding an account of the land of 
impunity, winch contains tho haunts of the monsters who are 
sheltered by its laws. Give ns the order, sire, and we will pursue 
them even to their strongholds.” One address was couched in 
these terms : “ Let the miserable assassins, the subordinate agents 
of such crimes, receive the chastisement due to their abominable 
attempts; hut let also the infamous haunt in which machinations 
so infernal arc planned bo destroyed for ever.” 

This martial balderdash would probably have been treated in 
England with the contempt it deserved, if it had not nnfortunatelv 
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been inserted in the Monitmr, the organ of the French gOTemment. 
It was thought the French were taking advantage of the critical 
position in which the Indian revolt had placed us, in order to 
coerce our government. The spirit of this country was thoroughly 
roused, and it was determined to meet menace with defiance. The 
measure brought in by Lord Palmerston was regarded as a conces- 
sion to tho bombastic threats of the French colonels; and many 
who at another time would have been disposed to support it, now 
refused to give it any consideration. In vain did Count Walowski 
explain that the publication had occurred through inadvertence, 
caused by the number of addresses presented. He could not allay 
the indignation that had been awakened. The claims which the 
French emperor had established on tho friendly feeling of this 
country were forgotten, and there was a strong combination of parties 
to defeat the government measure. On the question of the introduc- 
tion of the bill, Mr. Eoebuck, Lord John Eusscll, Mr. Disraeli, and 
Mr. Moncktou Milnes declared themselves against it. When the 
second reading was proposed, on the I'Jlh of February, Mr. Milner 
Gibson moved : “ That this House hears with much concern that it ’ 
is alleged that the recent attempt on tho life of the Emperor of tho 
French has been devised in England, and expresses its detestation of 
such a wicked enterprise ; and that while the House is ready at all 
times to assist in remedying any defects m tho criminal law, which, 
after due investigation, are proved to exist, yet it cannot but regret 
that her Majesty’s government, previously to inviting the House to 
amend the law of conspiracy at the present time, have not felt it 
their duty to make some reply to the important despatch received 
from the French goverumont, dated Paris, January 22nd, 1858, and 
which has been laid before parliament.” In the debate that followed, 
Mr. Gladstone joined tho opponents of the government. When the 
House divided, tho numbers were : — 

For the ainonJmont 234 

Against 215 

Majority against the government 19 

Such was the answer the House of Commons gave, not so much to 
Lord Palmerston as to the foolish tlireats of the French colonels. 
Many of those who voted with the majority did not wisli to over- 
throw the government; and, as the question was not a vital 
one. Lord Palmerston might have appealed to the House of Com- 
mons for a vote of confidence, which would probably have been 
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accorded to him, and the House, after having exhaled its iU-hnmoiir, 
might perhaps have permitted him to proceed with his bill, or 
to substitute for it another measure similar in character and 
equal in efficacy. But Lord Palmerston, who, though ambitious of 
office, never manifested undue tenacity in the retention of it, deter- 
mined to follow the rigorously constitutional though less convenient 
course, and at once resigned, leaving the Indian Bill in the hands of 
a government which would probably not be able to command a 
majority in the House. Just bcforo his resignation he received 
intelligence of the triumph of his Chmese policy, and of the capture 
of Canton by the British troops. 

On the resignation of Lord Palmerston, Lord Derby was sent for 
by the Queen, and with some difficulty formed an administration. 

On Monday, the 1st of March, parliament having reassembled 
after the adjournment which had been made in order to allow 
the new ministry time to make the necessary arrangements, 
Lord Derby explained the circumstances under which he had 
, assumed the government of the country. He excused himself from 
entering into a full statement of the policy which he would 
endeavour to carry out, on account of the shortness of the time 
that had elapsed since ho took office, and the late period of the 
session ; but ho referred to two questions which appeared to him 
specially to demand the attention of the government. . The first of 
these was the question of the changes to be effected in the system 
of government, or rather the constitution of the home government, 
of India ; the other was the question of parliamentary reform. On 
both these questions he expressed an opinion that it would have 
been better at present to have let them alone ; but that, after the 
feeling that had been manifested with respect to them by the House 
of Commons, and after the manner in which the latter question had 
been referred to in several speeches from tho throne, it would be 
his duty to try and effect a settlement of them. 

As the preceding government had been thrown out of office 
because it had not sent an answer to the note of Count Walewski, 
one of the first duties that devolved on the new ministry was to 
send a reply. Tho result of tho communications between the two 
governments was that, on the 12th of March, Mr. Disraeli was enabled 
to announce to the House of Commons that the unfortunate mis- 
understanding which had recently arisen between the two countries 
was entirely terminated in a manner alike friendly and honourable, 
and which would be as satisfactory to the feelings as it was condu- 
cive to the interests of the two conn ' 't ' 
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On the 26th of March it fell to the lot of Mr. Disraeli, as leader 
of the House of Commons, to introduce the India Bill of the new 
government, known at the time as India Bill No, 2, in order to 
distinguish it from the bill that had previously been brought in by 
Lord Palmerston. This measure, like No. 1, never went beyond ite 
first readmg. A storm of ridicule and unpopularity arose against 
it, and it soon became evident that there was no chance of its 
passing. At this crisis. Lord J. Bussell came forward and suggested 
that the House should deal with, the question by way of resolution. 
Mr. Disraeli very cordially accepted Lord John Russell’s proposal, 
and offered to allow him to move the resolutions. As this arrange- 
ment was strongly objected to, on the ground that it was incom- 
liatible with ministerial re.sponsibility, Mr. Disraeli himself brought 
forward resolutions on which a third bill might be founded. 
But before they came under the consideration of the House, an 
incident occurred which had nearly occasioned the dissolution of 
the newly formed government. Lord Canning sent back the draft 
of a proclamation he proposed to issue, announcing a scheme of 
confiscation, open to very grave objection, and which would probably 
have caused the nearly extinguished flame of relxillion to burst 
forth again. Lord Ellcnborough, the Indian minister, wrote a strongly 
worded protest, which ought to have been kept secret till it had 
reached its destination. However, the purport of the proposed 
proclamation and of Lord EllenlKirougli’s strictures on it became 
known; and Ixird Shaftesbury in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Cardwell in the House of Commons, brought forward motions which 
were in fact censures on tJie ministry, and which, if carried, would 
jirobably have caused another change of government. This result 
was averted by the resignation of Lord Ellcnborough. It was after- 
wards found that oVijections similar to those which had boon made 
by Lord Ellenborough had been raised by Sir James Outram in 
India, and that the proclamation had been modified by Lord Canning 
in accordance with his representations. Lord Shaftesbury’s motion 
had already been rejected by the Lords, and after a protracted 
debate, extending over four nights, Mr. Cardwell withdrew that 
which he had proposed, in deference to the wishes and opinions of 
several mdinbers who had previously intended to have supported it. 
The circumstances which accompanied this withdrawal were thus 
depicted by Mr. Disraeli, in an address delivered at Slough to the 
Conservative electors of Buckinghamshire, on the 26th of May, five 
■days after the occurrence of the scene he described : — 

“Thera is nothing like Last Friday evening in the history of 
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the House of Commons. We came down to the House expecting to 
divide at four o’clock in the morning ; I myself probably expecting 
to deliver an address two hours after midnight ; and I believe that, 
even with the consciousness of a good cause, that is no mean effort. 
Well, gentlemen, wo were all assembled; our benches with their 
serried ranks seemed to rival those of our proud opponents ; when 
suddenly there arose a wail of distress, but not from us. I can only 
liken the scene to the mutiny of the Bengal army. Eegiment after 
regiment, corps after corps, general after general, all acknowledged 
that they could not march through Coventry. It was like a con- 
vulsion of nature rather than an ordinary transaction of human life. 
I can only liken it to one of those earthquakes which take place in 
Calabria and Peru. There was a rumbling murmur, a groan, a 
shriek, a sound of distant thunder. No one knew whether it came 
from the top or tho bottom of the House. There was a rent, a fissure 
in tho ground, and then a village disappeared, then a tall tower 
toppled down, and the whole of the opposition benches became ono 
great dissolving view of anarchy.” 

Perhaps a more splendid specimen of high art in word-painting 
of an extravagantly imaginative and decorative description, was 
never exhibited. It brings to the mind some of Martin’s great 
pictures ; only it has the advantage over them that motion has over 
rest, and the representation of the succession of events over the 
representation of their contemporaneous occurrence. Tho speech 
provoked more criticism perhaps than any address on a similar 
occasion. It was repeatedly referred to in both Houses ; and Lord 
Derby, in defending and justifying it, thus alluded to the passage 
wo have quoted from it : “I felt eminently convinced that, great as 
was the wit, great as was tho clearness, great as was tho humour of 
this most graphic description — that which most peculiarly apper- 
tained to it was its undeniable truth. There was no exaggeration 
even of colouring; for no exaggeration could be applied to that 
matchless scene at which — ^I shall remember it to the last day of 
my life — I had the good fortune to be present.” 

The passage which attracted so much attention was by no means 
the only portion of this clever and remarkable address that was 
subjected to adverse criticism. Two other statements if contained 
gave serious offence to the late ministry and their supporters, and 
were strongly controverted. In one of them Mr. Disraeli had 
applied to the late ministry the term “ cabal,” and in the other he 
had alleged that war with France was imminent when the late 
ministry quitted office. These allegations were indignantly denied 
by the members of the late covemmeut. 
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After all these discussions and interruptions, the House of 
Commons retiirned to the indispensable business of the con- 
sideration of the resolutions on which the India Bill No 3 was 
to be based. They were under the charge of Lord Stanley, and 
were subject to the especially severe criticism and animadversion of 
Lord J. Bussell, at whose suggestion the plan of proceeding by 
resolution had been originally adopted. After long and careful 
deliberation, and much modification, the resolutions were at length 
agreed to, and embodied in a bill by which it was proposed that 
the government of India should be transferred from the Company 
to the Crown. A secretary of state for India was to be appointed, 
who was to be assisted by a council of fifteen, to hold office “ during 
good behaviour.” Eight members of this council were to be 
nominated by the crown, and seven, for the first time, by the board 
of directors, and afterwards by the council itself. One great feature 
of this measure was the introduction into it of the system of 
competitive examinations for the various civil offices, which had 
liitherto been in the patronage of the board of directors. This 
system had been advocated by Mr. Edwin Chadwick in the year 
1827, in a paper on the administration of the medical charities in 
Franco. It was embodied in an act passed by Lord Glenelg and 
Mr. Macaulay in 1833, but the East Indian Company allowed it to 
remain dormant. It was re-enacted in Sir C. Wood’s bill of 1853, 
and applied in a few instances, 4)ut being now urged by Mr. Mill, 
the government, which would probably have strenuously resisted 
such an attempt to iiiterfero with its patronage in England, 
consented to a trial of the experiment in India. And thus a 
principle was fully inaugurated which was afterwards extended to 
branches of the home service, to which it seemed to he peculiarly 
apphoable — the engineers and the artillery — with such success, that 
it will no doubt bo employed m every branch of the public service 
to which it can bo apjjlied. 

On the 1st of July in this year the long-standing controversy on 
the subject of the Jewish disabilities received its quietus by means 
of a compromise suggested by Lord Lucan, which was, that 
each House should have the power to modify, according to its 
pleasure, the form of oath to be administered to its members. A 
bill embodying this suggestion having been carried rapidly through 
its^various stages, and the form of oath in the Lower House having 
been altered iu sucb a way as to allow of its being taken by a Jew, 
it was administered to Baron Eothschild, who was then alloived, 
without farther opposition, to tako his seat. 
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An almost tropical heat, and a pestilential stench from the 
Thames, which neither Black Bod nor Sergeant-at-Arms could keep 
out of the halls of parliament, made the members of both Houses 
more than usually anxious to hasten as quickly as possible into a 
purer atmosphere; and ministers were only too anxious to gratify this 
desire. But before the session closed, they very properly determined 
to abate the intolerable nuisance which had so unpleasantly forced 
itself on their notice. Accordingly, on Thursday, July the 15th, Mr. 
Disraeli moved for leave to bring in a bill for the mam drainage of 
the metropolis ; a work which it was calculated would cost at least 
3,000,0001. ; the money to be borrowed on the guarantee of the govern- 
ment, and repaid in forty years by a special rate of 3'/. in the pound ; 
the work to be completed in five years and a half. The expenditure 
of the money and the carrying out of the object of the bill were to 
lie intrusted to the Motroiiolitan Board of Works. The bill went 
through its various stages with few alterations. On Monday, the 
2nd of August, parliament was prorogued by commission ; and on 
the following Wednesday the Queen and Prince Albert started from 
Portsmouth, attended by a largo convoy, to meet the Emperor and 
Empress of the French at Cherbourg, and to assist at the fetes held 
there on the occasion of the inauguration of the new Napoleon dock 
and a statue of the First Napoleon. 

Thus the ministry of a minority had, under the deft and dextrous 
guidance of Mr. Disraeli, passed through the session, and their 
leader had cleverly managed to give to a great escape the 
semblance of a groat victory. But it was not by any feats of 
legislative legerdemain, however skilful, that public support 
was to be obtained for a ministry which existed not so much 
on the sufferance as on tho divisions of its opponents. There 
was a party led by Lord J. ^ Bussell ; another led by Lord 
Palmerston ; another consisting of tho Peelites, as they were called, 
few in number, but formidable from their eloquence and their 
legislative and administrative capacity; and lastly, there was the 
party which had forced on a reluctant and protectionist legislature 
the adoption of a free-trade iiolicy, and which, under the able 
leadership of Messrs. Cobden and Bright, would probably have 
attached to itself all the other sections of the Liberal Party, if those 
-eminent men had not chosen to sacrifice power and popularity 
rather than yield to tho warlike passions and predjudices of their 
fellow countrymen. 

But the clever leaders of the Conservative party did not rely 
•only on the divisions of their opponents. They were well aware 
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that, unless they could obtain public confidence and support, they 
could not long continue to retain their places; and they felt at 
once the necessity and the difficulty of putting forth a programme 
of their policy. Something must be done to conciliate public 
opinion ; yet what change could be proposed that would not rouse 
the opposition of their extreme followers ? They met this difficulty 
by talking about “ Conservative progress ; ” a phrase too vague to 
cause alarm to the most decided reactionist, and yet holding out an 
expectation that the existence of a Conservative government would 
not altogether stop the march of improvement. 

While the queen and the emperor where exchanging civilities 
at Cherbourg, the Agamemnon and Niagara had succeeded, in spite 
of most unfavourable weather, in depositing the electric cable at 
the bottom of the Atlantic. Great was the joy which the tidings of 
this scientific success caused in the two countries. But the signals 
became fainter and fainter, and at length ceased altogether. It 
was, however, alleged that the olectnc current went feebly and only 
for a short distance ; and it was hopqd that the failure had occurred 
in the shallow water near the Irish coast, and in a portion of the 
cable weaker than the rest, and which had been temporarily laid 
down, for the piirposo of being afterwards replaced. This hope, 
however, was disappointed, and for the present this great experi- 
ment had failed. 

The Chinese war was brought to a close towards the end of the 
year by a treaty, of which it was observed at the time that it was 
"highly satisfactory on paper.” It was found on trial to be^ 
tolerably satisfactory in its practical working. 

The Oxford middle-class examination, now known, as the 
" University local examination,” commenced at Oxford on the 21st 
of June ; and the example thus set was followed by the University 
of Cambridge in December. The admission of girls to the university 
examinations was not obtained till 1865. 

Before the end of the year 1858 a proclamation was issued 
announcing the transfer of the government of India from the 
Company to the Crown, in conformity with the provisions of the 
act which had been passed for that purpose ; and very shortly after, 
the commander-in-chief of the Indian army. Sir Colin Campbell, 
who had been raised to the peerage by the title of Lord Clyde, was 
able officially to announce to the governor-general that the last 
vestiges of the rebellion had been trampled out, and that the last 
bands of the insurgents had been driven across the frontiers of our 
possessionB into the kinc'dom of ISepaul. 
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The desire for parliamentary reform had never ceased to exist; 
but the attention of the legislature and the country had beeq 
engrossed by the Great Exhibition, the Crimean, Chinese, Persian, 
and Indian wars, and other events of less importance, and the 
consideration of this question had, with general consent, been 
postponed to a more convenient season. Now, however, the 
state of parties favoured the revival of its agitation ; and 
towards the close of this year several large and important 
meetings were held for the purpose ot manifesting the feeling. 
In this agitation Mr. Bright took tho lead. He had recovered 
from the very serious illness under which he had been suffer- 
ing, and which for nearly two years had prevented him from 
transacting any kind of business. He attented large and important 
meetings at Birmingham, Manchester, and Glasgow , and reluc- 
tantly consented to prepare a measure conferring the borough 
franchise on all persons rated to tho relief of the poor, and on all 
lodgers who paid a rent of ten pounds, reducing tho franchise in 
the counties to a ten-pound rental, laying tho expenses of tho 
rotuming-officer on the county or liorough rate, prescribing that 
votes should bo taken by ballot, wholly disfranchising eighty-six 
Itorougbs, takhig away one member from thirty-four other boroughs, 
and transferring the seats thus obtained to the larger towns, 
counties, and county divisions. The measiiro was one that very 
happily and exactly met the wishes of earnest reformers throughout 
the country, and obtained a very decided support from them. A 
strong feolmg in favour of such a reform existed at this time, and 
not only wore Lord J. Hussoll and Lord Palmerston prepared 
to deal with the question, but Lord Derby and Mr. DisraoU, 
knowing as they did tho perils they Would have to encounter not 
only from their political opponents, but also, and perhaps even 
more formidably, from tho more extreme section of their political 
fupporters, felt that tho only course open to them was that 
of boldly braving these dangers, and staking the existence of 
their government on the success of a measure for the reform of 
parhament. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FRENCH TREATY. 

Befoee parliament reassembled, Messrs. Walpole and Henley, two 
of the most eminent members of the Conservative government 
bad retired from it, on the ground of their disapproval of the re- 
form bill •which the majority of their colleagues had determined to 
introduce. This defection was the more damaging because they 
wore men of very high integrity, entertaining opinions with regard 
to the question shared by that large portion of the Conservative 
party which viewed all reform with jealousy, and only acquiesced in 
the introduction of a measure on the subject by their own party as 
a means of preventing a still stronger measure from being carried 
by the party opposed to them. Ho'wever, notwithstanding this 
ominous loss, tho government determined to meet parliament, and 
to lay before it the measure which Lad been carefully prepared 
during the recess. 

The session was opened on Thursday, the 3rd of February. The 
speech from the throne recommended the reconstruction of the 
navy ; a point on which it was noticed that her Majesty, in reading 
the speech, dwelt with marked emphasis ; and it was expected from 
the terms employed that a very large demand would be made for 
the purpose. It was, therefore, an agreeable surprise to the legis- 
lature and the nation when it subsequently turned out that Sir J. 
Pakington asked no more than 1,000,000?. for the performance of 
the operation which had been announced. Tliis sum seemed to 
show that the required reconstruction was not very extensive. 

The ministerial Reform Bill proposed to give a vote in boroughs 
to persons who had property to the amount of 10?. a year in the 
funds, bank stock, or East India stock ; to persons having 60?. in a 
savino's’ bank ; to the recipients of pensions in the naval, military. 
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and civil services amounting to 20Z. a year ; to the inhabitants of a 
portion of any house whose aggregate rent was 201. per annum ; to 
graduates, ministers of religion, members of the legal and medical 
professions, and, under certain defined circumstances, to school- 
masters. It proposed to extend the 101. household franchise to the 
counties ; an arrangement which it was calculated would add two 
hundred thousand to tho number of the county electors. The bill 
was allowed to bo brought in without opposition, but very strong 
objections wore entertained against it by men of all parties in the 
House. Tho problem which its framens had sought to solve appears 
to have been how to incrcaso the number of voters throughout the 
kingdom in such a way as to secure the return of a Conservative 
majority. But tho majority of the Conservative parly seriously 
doubted whether the proposed end would be attained by the 
measure. Tho interval that elapsed between the first and the 
second reading of the bill by no means improved its prospects or 
strengthened the position of the government. However, the greater 
Xmrt of the Conservative party, though not without much murmur- 
ing and dissatisfaction, followed their leaders. Tho question of the 
second reading was brought forward by Mr. Disraeli on tho 2lBt of 
March, when Lord John Bussell proposed the following amend- 
ment: “That it is neither just nor politic to interfere in the 
manner proposed in the government bill with the freehold franchiso 
as hitherto exercised in the counties of England and Wales ; and 
that no readjustment of tlie franchise will satisfy the House or the 
country which does not provide for a greater extension of tho 
suffrage in cities and boroughs than is contemplated in tho present 
measure.” The debate extended over nearly two weeks, at the close 
of which a division took place, when the numbers were : — 

For Lord J. Bussell’s amendment 530 

Against 201 

Majority against the government ... ... 39 

Thus^ the almost unequalled number of 621 members voted on this 
division. Mmisters had only two courses which, under the ciroum- 
stancos, they could take without dishonour — they must either 
resign or dissolve. They chose the latter alternative. 

Parliament was prorogued on the I9th of April, and dissolved 
on the following day. Before the commencement of the elections, 
it was known that war had broken out between Fiance and Sardinia 
on the one hand, and Austria or* the othi r, Th’ ev "t ffnrdi d the 
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Oonserrative candidates an opportnnity of descanting on the danger 
of a change of ministry at such a moment; and on the other 
hand caused Lord J. Bussell and the opposition candidates 
generally to urge that a government which would be listened to 
with deference abroad ought to have strength and stability at 
home ; but that the present administration had exhibited itself to 
Europe at the outset of an approaching congress as having an 
irreconcilable difference with parliament, of whose assistance it 
had deprived itself during what might be a ciatical period of the 
negotiation. The announcement of the war produced a panic on 
the stock-exchange, drawing after it several heavy failures: but 
confidence was restored as soon as it became known that the 
English government had determined to abstain from all inter- 
vention in the contest. There can bo no doubt, however, that so 
far as the war influenced the elections at all, it told, on the whole, 
against the government, because the sympathies of the majority ot 
the English people were strongly in favour of the liberation of Italy 
from Austrian oppression ; and it was generally believed that, while 
the sympathies of the Conservative party and government were with 
Austria, the influence of a Liberal government would be thrown 
into the scale of Italy. 

The result of this appeal to the country was, that about 302 
Conservatives and 350 Liberals were returned to the new parlia- 
ment. When the address in answer to the speech from the throne 
was brought forward, the Marquis of Hartington moved an addition 
to it, which was, virtually, a vote of want of confidence in ministers. 
The debate oh this motion was carried on with great vivacity during 
three nights, and concluded on the night of the 10th of June, when 
on a division the numbers were : — 

For the amendment ... 323 

Against 310 

Majority against the government ... 13 

The defeat of the ministry was immediately followed by jts resig- 
nation. It was already known that Lord J. Bussell and Lord 
Palmerston, who headed two different sections of the Liberal party, 
had been reconciled, and had agreed to act together ; but specula- 
tion was still rife as to which of tliem would hold the first 
place in the new ministry, when it was announced that Lord 
Granville had been sent for by her Majesty, on the afternoon of the 
11th of June; and on the morning of the ISth a detailed account of 

2 F 
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the eonTersation ■which had taken place on the oocaeion appeared in 
the Timet newspaper. 

A few days after, in ofBcially announcing his resignation in the 
House of Lords, the Earl of Derby expressed a not nnnatnral 
surprise that a conversation of so confidential a character should 
have appeared in the Times. Earl Granville explained that 
he had obtained permission from her Majesty to state to his 
Xwlitical friends the result of what had occurred ; but it was never 
intended that it should be communicated to any newspaper. At 
the same time he could not see that any injury had resulted from 
the publication, seeing that her Majesty appeared therein as 
desfrouB as ever of walking in the spirit of the constitution. Lord 
Palmerston agreed to the proposed arrangement, but Lord John 
Russell would not consent to take office under Lord Granville, 
expressing, however, his willingness to serve under Lord Palmer- 
ston. This refusal rendered it impossible for Lord Granville to 
form a ministry that would be likely to command a majority in the 
Eonse of Commons. Lord Palmerston was then sent for by the 
Queen, and undertook the formation of a ministry, of which the 
Lord Chancellor was Lord Campbell; the Lord President of 
Council, Earl Granville; the Lord Privy Seal, Duke of Argyle; 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Eight Hon. W E. Gladstone ; 
the Home Secretary, Sir G. C. Lewis; the Foreign Secretary, Lord 
J. Russell ; the Colonial Secretary, Duke of Newcastle ; the War 
Secretary, the Eight Hon. Sidney Herbert ; and the Indian Secretary, 
Sir C. "Wood. 

The name of the president of the Board of Trade did not appear 
in the list of the new ministry; and the reason of the omission 
was, that Mr. Cobden, then on his way back from America, had in 
his absence been elected member for Rochdale, and that Lord 
Palmerston had determined to offer him that office. Accordingly, 
on his arrival he was informed of his election for the borough of 
Rochdale, and received Lord Palmerston’s offer of office. To 
Mr. Cobden this offer was very tempting. The salary of the 
office would at that time have been an object of consequence 
to him , and, as he afterwards said, the office was one in which 
he felt that he wonld have been “a square peg in a square 
hole.” Ho nevertheless refused it. He strongly disapproved the 
policy of Lord Palmerston, and especially his foreign policy; 
he was decidedly opposed to the large military expenditure which 
he knew that the prime minister deemed to be absolutely necessary. 
The post which he refused was accepted by his friend, Mr. Milner 
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Gibson, who generally acted with him, and whose opinions on 
almost all the great questions of the day were nearly identical with 
his own. Another gentleman whose accession to the ministry gave 
it great strength and stability, and whose presence in it was perhaps 
necessary to its existence, and certainly to its permanence, was Mr. 
Gladstone. He had to face another strong contest for his seat for 
the University of Oxford , but his friends succeeded in obtaining 
his re-election by a larger majority than on the last occasion, not- 
withstanding the opposition of many members of the University 
who had formerly given him their support, but who were becoming 
intolerant of the more and more pronounced liberality of his views. 

Thus in the brief period which intervened between June, 1846, 
and July, 1859, there had been no fewer than six changes of ministry, 
each attended with all the evils inseparable from such changes ; the 
interruption of the public and private business of parliament, 
alteration in the domestic and foreign policy of the government as 
a whole, and in the direction of its several departments. 

While the political changes wo have related wore being made in 
England, the Austrians, after having suffered a rapid succession 
of defeats, had been driven out of Northern Italy, by the combined 
forces of the French and Sardinians, into the quadrilateral of 
fortresses, from which it would have been a matter of groat diffi- 
culty to dislodge them ; and Prussia showed signs of preparing to 
interfere on behalf of Austria. Under these circumstances, the 
Emperors of France and Austria met at Villafranca, and concluded 
an armistice which was followed by a treaty of peace. An intention 
to annex Savoy and Nice to France was reported to be entertained) 
was protested against by the English government, disavowed bj 
Count Walewski on behalf of France, but shortly after effected. 

Mr. Gladstone’s budget was introduced on the 18th of July 
He had to provide for a large addition to our naval and military 
establishments, in consequence of which it was expected that while 
the revenue for the coming year would be 64,340,000f., the expen- 
diture would be 69,207,000?. Mr. Gladstone did not attempt to 
make up this deficiency by a loan, or by any of the expedients 
usually adopted by chancellors of the exchequer for putting off 
the evil day, but by an addition of 4d. in the pound to the tax on 
incomes of above 150?., a penny stamp on bankers’ cheques drawn 
across the counter, and the diminution of the malt credits from 
eighteen to twelve weeks; thus adding to the accounts of the 
present year a duty which otherwise would not have been available 
till the year following. 
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A Financial-reform Association had been formed at Liverpool, 
whose plans were ably and Incidly expounded by Mr. Bright, in a 
speech delivered on the 1st of December, 1859, at a meeting arranged 
by the association, and which may be regarded as an exposition of 
their views. 

He proposed the repeal of those taxes which fall on the bulk of 
the community, and on pensons with precarious incomes, and the 
substitution for them of taxes on property producing a fixed income, 
the repeal of the income tax, the assessed taxes (except the house tax), 
the tax on marine assurances, the tax on fire insurances, and the 
excise duty on paper. He farther proposed to strike off every duty 
from the customs’ tariff excepting those on foreign wines (which he 
would reduce from five shillings and sixpence to one shilling on 
the gallon), foreign spirits, and tobacco. He calculated that these 
remissions would reduce the revenue by upwards of 26,000,0001. 
He proposed to cover this deficiency by a tax of 8s. per cent, on the 
income of all persona whose property was above 1001., which, accord- 
ing to his estimate, based on parliamentary returns, would yield a 
revenue of about 27,000,0001. 

These recommendations attracted at the time a large share of 
public attention, and would probably have led to some important 
changes if there had not arisen about the same time one of those 
invasion panics which have periodically afflicted this country, 
encouraged by the prime minister himself, and aggravated by the 
intemperate boasts and menaces of French officers and journalists. 
One- consequence of the alarm thus created was the formation of 
rifle corps throughout the country, intended to assist in its defence, 
in the very improbable contingency of an invasion. These corps 
have survived the alarms that gave birth to them j and by allowing 
the reduction in the number of our regular army have enabled the 
government to diminish our military expenditure more than the 
opinion of the public and the legislature would otherwise have 
permitted. 

During the vacation the government first adopted the plan of 
publishing diplomatic documents in the Gazette, without waiting 
lor the authority of parliament. Thus the desire naturally felt by 
the people to be made acquainted with the progress of foreign 
affairs was gratified during the recess as well as during the session 
of parliament. 

The year 1859 came to a close amidst unmistakable tokens of 
reviving prosperity. The customs, the excise, the assessed taxes, 
and the post-office, yielded a revenue which surpassed that of any 
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previous year by 2,023,0002. Trade and commerce were flourishing 
in all their branches; pauperism was much diminished; employ- 
ment was plentiful, and wages high ; the funds high and steady ; 
and money abundant. A shadow of gloom was cast on this extra- 
ordinary prosperity by the sudden death of our wonderfully 
accomplished historian. Lord Macaulay, leaving his chef-d’ceuvre 
Btfll uncompleted. As long as the English language shall be spoten, 
the works of Macaulay, and especially his History of England, will 
be read with delight, and all that relates to their author regarded 
with interest. Like most of our great writers, the groundwork of 
his excellence was laid in the careful and continual perusal of our 
beautiful translation of the Hebrew Scriptures, with which in his 
earlier years his mind was saturated through the care of his father, 
a man of deeply religious character. To this was superadded 
a diligent study of the writers of antiriuity, particularly the 
great Greek dramatists, AEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides: 
and also the writings of the Christian Fathers — writings which, 
at that period at least, were seldom read except by the pro- 
fessional students of theology. His career at the University of 
Cambridge was one of great distinction. His father’s wealth 
rendered it unnecessary that ho should devote himself to any pro- 
fession. Ho was called to the bar in 1826, but does not appear 
to have ever intended to follow tho law as a profession. At this 
time he formed a connection with tho Edinburgh lieview — then 
in the zenith of its reputation — which contmued throughout 
the greater part of the remainder of his life. If he was dis- 
tinguished as a man of genius, he was no less remarkable for 
the careful manner in which he unfolded and scrutinized 
the dusty worm-eaten records of parliament, or the stained and 
tattered ballads of a distant age. Nothing was too high for his 
gemus, nothing too difficult for his industry, nothing too low and 
humble for hi^ investigation. A great poet, a great philosopher, 
a great historian, and a great antiquary, ho possessed excellence in 
each of these walks sufficient to build up a lasting reputation ; but 
he possessed all these in combination, and united with them a 
splendour of genius quite peculiar to himself. He was great also 
ns a pohtician and a debater. His published speeches, though 
inferior to his written works, hove an excellence which has very 
rarely been surpassed, even in the annals of British eloquence. 
In the year 1857 he was raised to the peerage, on which the lustre 
of his genius conferred much more distinction than he could receive 

from it. 
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Macaulay was strongly attached to Whig principles; and if 
there is any blemish in his History, it has arisen from this 
feeling. He ideab'zed the principles of the Whigs: and though, 
taken as a whole, his work is as remarkable for its accuracy 
and impartiality as it is for the genius that irradiates it, yet 
his Whig bias has sometimes led him to do more than justice to 
those whose political conduct he approved, and less than justice to 
those who were of the adverse party. But if he were thus biased, 
it was in spite of his own earnest endeavour to state truly the 
motives and the characters of the men whose lives and actions he 
desired to narrate with conscientious fidelity. 

Those who knew him best were the most enthusiastic in their 
admiration of his private character. A friend who was himself a 
writer of no mean power thus speaks of him : — 

“ He was ever ready to assist with his counsel and fortune those 
who were struggling m the humbler walks of literary toil ; and if 
we W'ere at liberty to follow bim into the narrower circle which 
bounded bis domestic ties, it would be seen that no man ever lived 
of a more tender and affectionate nature. Many are they who at 
this hour feel ns we do, that they have lost one of the kindest as 
well as one of the greatest of their friends; and although the 
applause and veneration of the world does in one sense periietuate 
the existence of so illustrious a writer, we cannot forget that the 
virtues and the graces wo loved m his life and conversation have 
vanished for ever.” 

This year witnessed the death of another historian of a very 
high and extraordinary merit. But Mr. Hallam had survived 
for some time his powerful intellect, while that of Macaulay 
appeared to be unimpaired almost to liis last moment. 

The prosperity that marked the clo.se of the year 1859 and the 
commencement of 1860 was not calcnlated to promote the agitation 
in favour of reform. But if the demand for it was less eager, the 
dread of it was less violent. The question was regarded in a spirit 
of calmness and moderation, which seemed to promise a speedy and 
satisfactory settlement. Mr. Bright, having been consulted, was 
ready to accept a plan prepared by Lord John Bussell; and 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli, after seemg the result of the last 
elections, were willing to concede as much as Lord John Bussell 
asked for. tVhen, therefore, it was intimated in the queen’s sjieech 
that an attempt would be made to place the national representation 
on a broader and firmer basis, it seemed that the time had come 
when a question, recommended to the attention of parliament in so 
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Dumy royal speeoIieB, and the subject of so many abortive lulls, 
would at length be discussed in a calm and business-like spirit, and 
that a practical and moderate measure would bo carried with the 
acquiescence of all parties. 

This hopeful state of things was farther improved by the know- 
ledge that Mr. Cobden was engaged as the plenipotentiary of the 
English government in negotiating a commercial treaty with France, 
based on free-trade principles, calculated to give an enormous 
impulse to the trdde between the two countries, and to unite them 
by ties that would render a war between them almost impossible. 
With Mr. Gladstone as the chief finance-minister of the country, 
and Mr. Cobden as the negotiator of the treaty, both acting together 
with the most cordial unanimity, the strongest confidence was felt 
that it would prove highly advantageous to this country : and this 
confidence was strengthened by the fact that the emperor had 
warmly embraced the principles of free-trade, and was determined 
to use the power which his position gave him to overcome the 
strong opposition which the attempt to apply them in France was 
sure to encounter. The treaty was signed on the 23rd of January, 
and was soon after laid before the two Houses. 

Such were the favourable auspices under which the session of 
1860 commenced. It was opened by the queen in person, with a 
ceremonial far more brilliant and an attendance more numerous 
and enthusiastic than had been witnessed for many years. MimsterB 
evinced their desire to carry forward the business of the session as 
speedily as possible by fixing its beginning for the 24th of January, 
ten days earlier than the usual time, by announcing that the 
financial statement would be made on the 6th of February, and the 
Eeform Bill brought forward on the 20th. 

The budget was postponed from tho day originally fixed for its 
introduction, on account of the indisposition of the chancellor ol 
the exchequer ; but on the 10th of February he was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to introduce it. Great as had been the interest 
with which his former statements had been received, this one 
excited higher expectations, and was listened to with a still more 
breathless attention. 

It was, indeed, a speech of much historical value; and it so 
fully and clearly describes the great changes which affected 
beneficially net this country only, but France, and, we may say, the 
whole world, that we cannot better carry forward our narrative of 
events than by quoting largely from it. In the midst of the 
anxious expectaUou and deep interest which prevailed, Mr. Glad- 
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stons rose. In the course of his address he tL\u explained the 
leading features of the French treaty : — 

“ Perhaps, sir, as the committee has not yet had an opportunity 
, of reading the instrument itself, it may be convenient that I should 
in the first place state to them very bnefly its principal covenants. 
First, I will take the engagements of France. France engages to 
reduce the duty on English coal and coke, from the 1st of J uly, 1860 ; 
on bar and pig iron and steel, from the Ist of October, 1860; on 
tools and machinery, from the 1st of December, 1860 ; and on yams 
and goods in flax and hemp, including, I believe, jute — this last an 
article comparatively new in commerce, but one in which a great 
and very just interest is felt in some great trading districts, — from 
the 1st of June, 1861. That is the first important engagement into 
which France enters. Her second and greater engagement is 
postponed to the 1st of October, 1861. I think it is probably in the 
knowledge of the committee that this postponement is stipulated 
under a pledge given by the government of France to the classes 
who there, as here, have supposed themselves to be interested in 
the maintenance of prohibition. On the 1st of October, then, in the 
year 1861, France engages to reduce the duties and to take away 
the prohibitions on all the articles of British production mentioned 
in a certain list, in such a manner that no duty upon any one of 
those articles shall thereafter exceed thirty per cent, ad valorem. 
I do not speak of articles of food, which do not materially enter into 
the treaty ; but the list to which I refer, sir, includes all the staples 
of British manufacture, whether of yarns, flax, hemp, hair, wool, 
silk, or cotton — all manufactures of skins, leather, bark, wood; 
iron and all other metals; glass, stoneware, earthenware, or 
porcelain. I will not go through the whole list ; it is indeed 
neGdle.ss, for I am not aware of any great or material article that is 
omitted. France also engages to commute those ad valorem duties 
into rated duties by a separate convention, to be framed for the 
purposes of giving effect to the terms I have described. But if 
there should be a disagreement as to the terms on which they 
should be rated under the convention, then ' the maximum 
chargeable on every class at thirty per cent, ad valorem will ba 
levied at the proper period, not in the form of a rated duty, but 
upon the value ; and the value will be determined by the process 
now in use m the English customs. 

“ I come next, sir, to the English covenants. England engages, 
with a limited power of exception, which we projiose to exercise 
only with regard to two or three articles, to abolidi immediately 
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and totally all duties upon all manufactured goods. There will be 
a sweep, summary, entire, and absolute, of what are known as 
manufactured goods from the face of the British tariff. Farther, 
England engages to reduce the duty on brandy, from 16s. the gallon 
to the level of the colonial duty, viz., 8*. 2d. per gallon. She 
engages to reduce immediately the duty on foreign wine. In the 
treaty it is of course French wine which is specified; but it is 
perfectly understood between France and ourselves, that we proceed 
with regard to the commodities of all countries alike. England 
engages, then, to reduce the duty on wine, from a rate nearly 
reaching 6s. lOd. per gallon, to 3s. per gallon. She engages, besides 
a present reduction, farther to reduce that duty from the Ist of 
April, 18C1, to a scale which has reference to the strength of the 
wine measured by the quantity of spirit it contains.” 

Our space will not allow us to follow Mr. Gladstone into the 
details of his explanation. Suffice it to say that he anticipated a 
probable net loss of revenue for 18G0-61 of 2,108,0001. ; a sum which 
would nearly correspond with the amount qf relief which would be 
obtained by the falhiig-in of the long annuities. 

One great effort was made by the opposition to prevent, or 
delay, the adoption of the treaty. On the motion being made 
for going into committee on the plan, Mr. Disraeli, having first 
induced Mr. Du Cane to postpone a motion of which he had given 
notice, moved “ that this House does not think fit to go into com- 
mittee on the Customs Act with a view to the reduction or repeal 
of the duties referred to in the treaty of commerce between her 
Majesty and the Emperor of the French, until it shall have con- 
sidered and assented to the engagements in that treaty.” This 
motion was rejected by a majority of sixty-three. The repeal of the 
paper duty, winch formed a very important part of the financial 
plan of tne chancellor of the exchequer, and which was intended to 
effect a farther reduction of the cost of newspapers, was opposed 
by Mr. Miles, but carried against him by a majority of fifty-three. 

Lord J. Kusscll introduced his Eepresentation of the People Bill, 
on Thursday, March Ist. The simplicity of this measure presented 
a striking contrast to the complexity of that brought forward by 
the last government. It proposed to introduce a 101. occupation 
franchise for the counties, and to reduce the borough franchise to 
61. The law with regard to rating was to remain unchanged, but 
the pajment of poor-rates only, and not as heretofore of assessed 
tuxes also, was to be made a condition of the vote. The bill farther 
proposed to take one member from each of twenty-five borouglis 
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which returned two; to give to the West Riding two additional 
seats, to the southern division of Lancashire two, and to each of the 
following counties or county divisions one — North Lancashire, 
Middlesex, West Kent, South Devon, South Stafford, North Biding, 
the parts of Lindsay, South Essex, East Somerset, West Norfolk, 
West Cornwall, and North Essex; it proposed that Kensington and 
Chelsea should form a borough with two members ; that Birkenhead, 
Stalybridge, and Barnsley should each have one member ; and that 
hlanchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Leeds should each return 
one additional member. In places where there were three members, 
it proposed that the third member should represent the minority. 
Lord John also proposed to give a member to the Eniversity of 
London. 

The plan thus announced was very apathetically received both 
in the country and in the House of Commons. When Lord J. 
Rnssell asked leave to bring in the bill the House was respectably 
filled, but by no means crowded. His exposition of his plan was 
listened to with a decorous calmness almost amounting to in- 
difference. 

Mr. Cardwell followed, and in proposing an Irish Reform Bill, 
spoke just ten minutes ; and the Lord Advocate a quarter of an 
hour in introducing a Scotch Reform Bill. A few remarks were 
made, and leave was given to bring in the bill, which was ordered 
to be road a second time on tho 19th of March. Equal indifference 
was shown when the question of the second reading was brought 
forward. The debate was opened by Mr. Disraeli, who described 
the bill as “ a measure of a mediajval character, without the inspira- 
of the feudal system or the genius of the middle ages.” The debate 
on the second reading was long and languid, and when it should 
have been continued the House was counted out. The bill, too, was 
ingeniously played off against the budget, and the budget against 
the bill ; so the debate went on at intervals, before and after the 
Easter vacation, till the 3rd of May, when it was read a second 
time without a division; having been delayed partly by want 
of earnestness on the part of the supporters of the government, and 
partly by the opportunity which their lukewarmness afforded the 
opposition of retarding its progress. Thus the Conservatives, who 
had at first supposed that the bill could not be successfully resisted, 
were delighted at the hope now afforded them of being able at once 
to get rid of a measure which they disliked, and to damage the 
ministry under whose auspices it had been introdnoed. These 
tactics were soon exhibited by the number of notices ^'iven ot 
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amendments in committee, evidently intended to delay the progress 
of the measure. Lord J. Bussell, who was thoroughly in earnest 
with regard to his bill, endeavoured to conciliate some of the more 
moderate opponents of the measure by a promise of large conces- 
sions. Meanwhile, Mr. Massey, the member for Salford, had given 
notice that it was his intention to move that the bill should be 
referred to a select committee. The indifference manifested by the 
legislature as a whole was shared by many of the cabinet, and 
certainly by the premier, who was far enough from holding the 
resolute language regarding it which he had held two years before, 
when the divorce bill was under the consideration of the House. 
His feeling regarding it is well illustrated by an anecdote furnished 
to the author of this work by one of his colleagues. Conversing 
with a friend who maintained that the representatives sent to a 
reformed parliament would be men of the same standing and 
character with those who sat in the present parliament; “Yes,” 
replied the premier, “ I dare say tho actors will be the same, but 
they will play to the galleries instead of to tho boxes.” Lord 
Palmerston’s feeling on- the question was so well understood by 
the Conservatives, that Lord Derby hinted that if Lord Palmerston 
would remove Lord J. Bussell, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Milner 
Gibson from the cabinet, he would be prepared to support the 
government; and it is probable that tho desperate efforts made 
to defeat the paper duty wore insjiired by the hope of forming 
a ministry composed of Couservative-Liberals and Liberal-Conser- 
vatives, two sections that were certainly much nearer to one another 
in sentiment and opinion than the men who sat round the council- 
board of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to suppose that Lord Palmerston lent an ear to these over- 
tures. Whatever his other faults, he was not the man to throw 
his colleagues in the ministry ovcrlxiard, even though on some 
points of public policy he differed from them widely. But it is 
certain that ho regarded the Beform Bill with an indifference 
bordering on aversion. Mr. Massey, whose motion was intended 
to shelve the bill, was a confidential adherent, and Mr. Mackinnon, 
who was the immediate occasion of the defeat of the measure, 
always considered that he had thereby rendered Lord Palmerston 
a very acceptable service. The premier, too, who was remarkable 
for the steadfastness with which on almost all occasions he kept his 
place in the House whenever any subject in which the government 
was concerned was under discussion, was almost invariably absent 
from the debates on the Beform Bill, and significantly sdent whan 
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present. Thus, wljat with the obstructive policy of the opposition 
and of many professed members of the Liberal party, and what with 
the half-hearted support that many of the followers of the govern- 
ment and even many of the ministry themselves, not excepting the 
head of the administration, gave to it, there was little hope of being 
able to push the bill through the House of Commons in the course 
of this session. 

Monday, the 4th of June, was the day on which it had been 
fixed that the House of Commons should go into committee on the 
bill. Mr. Mackinnon then moved that the House should not 
proceed farther with the consideration of it until it was placed 
in possession of the census of 1861; a motion which, if carried, 
would have the effect of postponing the measure for three years. 
Mr. Mackinnon, had, as we have already seen, proposed a similar 
motion with regard to the Eeform Bill of 1831, and had obtained 
a larger number of supporters for it than was procured for any 
other motion that was resisted by the government, and ho 
eventually succeeded in carrying his point, the census of 1831 
being made by the government the basis of the act of 1832. His 
long standmg in the House, his personal popularity, but, above all, 
the desire that was felt by a majority of the members to avail 
themselves of a specious pretext for getting nd of the question, 
brought together an unusually large number of members, and when 
Mr. Mackinnon rose to propose his motion the House was crowded 
in all parts ; and, as it was very generally believed that the govern- 
ment was likely to be defeated, the scene was like that which 
accompanied the explanation of a great measure by the leader 
of the government, or the introduction of a budget by Mr. Glad- 
stone. Mr. Mackinnon, who, though a very old member of the 
House, rarely addressed it, was, as may well be imagined, somewhat 
unnerved when he found himself the centre of so much interest and 
excitement, and ho commenced his address, amidst the breathless 
silence of the crowded and excited assembly, in a manner that 
showed ho was not a little daunted by the great and unwonted 
interest his motion had awakened. However, stimulated by the 
cheers which greeted almost every sentence he uttered, he soon 
recovered his self-possession, and, gathering courage as he went 
on, he made a long and very telling speech. The opposition 
leaders saw the effect that had been produced, but they were not 
that evening sufficiently strong in numbers to take advantage of it. 
Members were therefore put up to speak against time, and the 
debate was adjourned with a very prevalent belief that the motion 
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would be carried. Accordingly, on tbe following Monday, there 
were great preparations for a division, and a general expectation 
that it would be fatal to the measure. Ministers, however, 
determined to decline a contest which had no longer an object. 
The bill was therefore withdrawn. 

On Monday, the 21st of May, the Paper Duties Bill came before 
the House of Lords for the second reading, and it was rumoured 
that a great attempt would be made to throw it out. The con- 
sequence was, that the approaches to that House were crowded, and 
the same kind of interest manifested as when some highly-important 
measure was under consideration. As the bill involved a remission 
of taxation, the attempt to reject it raised a great constitutional 
question. It was admitted that the Lords had no right to amend 
a money bill so as to change the amount or incidence of taxation in 
the smallest particular ; but when the question of the second read- 
ing had been brought before the House of Lord.s by Lord Granville, 
Lord Lyndhurst, who on that day had reached his eighty-eighth 
year, stood up, and speaking with all the eloquence and all the 
acuteness which had made him a man of mark some fifty or sixty 
years before, contended that the House of Lords possessed the right 
to rejbot a money bill. lie produced several venerable and mouldy 
documents, which showed beyond dispute the fact that the Peers 
had in past ages exercised tliis right, and he asked the pertinent 
question, “ If we have not this right, what is the use of our dis- 
cussing money bills at all ? ” This was unanswerable, so far as the 
question of abstract right was concerned ; but the real question was. 
Is it wise to attempt to revive a dormant privilege which clearly 
trenches on the supremacy of the representatives of the people in 
regard to all matters of taxation, and the exercise of wluch is 
certain to lead to its withdrawal, under circumstances calculated 
to weaken the authority of the House of Lords and lower its 
reputation? 

The opposition to the bill, led by Lord Monteagle, formerly 
Mr. Spring Rice and Whig chancellor of the exchequer, was warmly 
supported by Lord Derby and Lord Chelmsford. On the other 
hand, Lord Cranworth, the lord chancellor, urged that the course 
proposed to bo taken, if not, strictly speaking, unconstitutional, 
was so thinly separated from it, that to ordinary minds the 
distinction would be unintelligible. Ho pointed out that in no 
instance since the Revolution of 1688 had such a step as the 
rejection of a bill passed by the House of Commons for the repeal 
of a tax been taken by the peers; and he contended that ihe 
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precedents quoted by Lord Lyndhurst were peculiar in their 
circumstances and exceptional in their nature. 

When the House divided the numbers were : — 


Contents present 
Proxies 

Non-contents present 
Proxies 


... 90 
... 14 104 
... 161 
... 32 193 


Majority against the bill ... 89 


Thus a tax, which a majority of the representatives of the people 
had determined to remit, was continued by the authority of the 
House of Lords. The constitutional question raised was evidently 
of the gi’avest importance, and it was expected that the government, 
whose measure had been defeated and whoso financial plans had 
been deranged, would take the matter up warmly, and that a 
collision between the two Houses would follow, or a ministerial 
crisis would be announced ; and there was all that crowding of the 
House and of its approaches which such an expectation usually 
produces; but Lord Palmerston, on moving the adjournment of 
the House over the 23rd, the Derby-day, contented himself with 
giving a simple notice that he should on Thursday, the 24th, move 
for the appointment of a select committee to examine the journals 
of the House of Lords for precedents with reference to the course 
which had been adopted by that House with regard to the bill for 
the repeal of the paper duties, and disclaimed, on the part of the 
government, any intention of taking steps which might bring the 
two Houses into collision. On the following Thursday the motion 
for the committee was made. It was a mere matter of form. The 
gentlemen nominated never left their seats, and their report, 
couched in bad English and worse Latin, was read at the bar 
of the House. It contained nothing which had not already been 
made known by the newspapers to everybody both in and out of the 
House. The real discussion of what had taken place was reserved 
for a future day, and it was still generally expected, notwithstanding 
the characteristio coolness with which the premier treated the 
matter, that some very decided course would be taken by the 
government; but the arrival of the Whitsun holidays delayed 
the consideration of the matter until Thursday, July the 5th, when 
a great number of petitions were presented, praying the House to 
maintain its right of dealing exclusively with all measures of 
taxation. Mr. Collier had given notice of a strongly worded motion 
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on the pririlege question, and Mr. T. Buncombe of a resolution eyen 
more strongly worded. Both made way for Lord Palmerston, who 
moved the three following resolutions : — 

" 1. That the right of granting aids and supplies to the crown 
is in the Commons alone, as an essential part of their constitution ; 
and the limitation of all such grants, as to matter, manner, measure, 
and time, is only in them. 

"2. That although the Lords have exercised the power of 
rejecting bills of several descriptions relating to taxation 
negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power by them has 
not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House with 
peculiar jealousy, as affecting the rights of the Commons to grant 
the supplies. 

"3. That to guard for the future against any undue exercise 
of that power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has in its own 
hands the power so to impose and remit taxes, and to frame bills of 
supply, that the right of the Commons as to the matter, manner, 
measure, and time may be maintained inviolate.” 

These resolutions were received with some disappointment. 
They touched the question at issue between the two Houses very 
lightly; they acknowledged the constitutional right of the peers 
to do as they had done, and pronounced a very feeble censure 
on the use which on this occasion the peers had made of their 
power. But if the resolutions were moderate, the speech in which 
Lord Palmerston introduced them was still ifiore so. He admitted 
the importance of maintaining the privileges of the House, and 
declared that any attempt at aggression on them by the peers 
would be most dangerous, and ought to be strenuously resisted. 
He defended the conduct of the Lords in rejecting the Paper Duties 
Bill on the ground of the smallness of the majorities by which 
the second and third readings had been carried in the House of 
Commons; and spoko of that bill in almost disparaging terms. 
He was therefore of opinion that nothing had occurred to cause 
a collision between the two Houses, and ho adjured honourable 
members not to adopt any course which would bring on a conflict. 
This speech was delivered with more energy and passion than he 
usually displayed, and was received with significant silence by 
the ministerialists, but with loud cheers by the Conservatives. 
Mr. Colher, Mr. Conyngham, Mr. V. Scully, Mr. Leatham, Mr. B. 
Osborne, and Mr. James, all members of the Liberal party, protested 
more or less strongly against the course adopted by the government. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s opinion ■was naturally looted for with anxiety and 
curiosity, because the bill was one to which he attached con- 
siderable importance. He justified the resolutions propcwed by 
the government, which he described as doing all that language 
Could do to defend the honour of that House; but he added, 
that he, was prepared to go farther, and to reserve to himself 
the right of acting. Eeferring to the precedents that had been 
BO much insisted on, he denied emphatically that they had in 
the slightest degree touched the question under consideration, 
for there was not one of them that could properly be called 
a precedent. There was, he said, a great difference between 
the House of Lords advising the alteration of a money bill and 
rejecting the repeal of a tax. The House of Commons had 
declared that they could spare from the revenue of the country 
1,125,0001. of taxation, and that, having an option between the 
tea and the paper duties as to which they should remit, they 
chose that which they believed would prove more beneficial to 
the country, though perhaps not the most popular. The result 
had been, that the House of Lords had assumed to themselves 
a power of dictating to the House of Commons, and saying that 
the country could not spare such a remission of taxation. He 
admitted that it would be very acceptable to have that money 
placed at their disposal; but he considered that the duty of 
the government to the country rendered it imperative upon 
them to carry out the promise which they had made. With this 
sjieech the interest ‘of the debate ended; it was, indeed, con- 
tinued and adjourned, but all that was to be said on the 
subject had been spoken, and the final decision of the question 
was left to a future occasion. An attempt made by Lord Fermoy 
to push the matter farther was defeated by a majority of thirty- 
nina 

For some time past the invasion panic had been gaining strength, 
and was fomented by a man who of all others ought to have known 
better. Lord Palmerston, who had embroiled himself with Lord 
John Eussell by his excessive eagerness to recognise the Empire; 
who had done so much to cement that alliance with France 
which had prosecuted the Crimean war to what he regarded as 
a satisfactory termination ; who had in this very session concluded 
a oommercial treaty with France ; — this very Lord Palmerston was 
the man to come forward to propose a vote of two millions, as a 
first instalment of a much larger sum, to be expended in fortifying 
our dockyards, and providing against the contingency of a sudden 
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and treacherous attack from that government of which he had all 
along been the patron and the zealous advocate. In vain did the 
emperor, in a letter addressed to Lord Cowley, and full of good 
sense and right feeling towards this country, endeavour to allay 
the alarm that had been excited, and to show, by statements of 
facts which might easily be tested, how utterly groundless these 
fears were. In vain did Mr. Bright and a few other members 
protest • against this reckless and ridiculous prodigality. Lord 
Palmerston urged forward his project ; the appeal to the Gallopho- 
bian instincts of the country and of the House of Commons was 
responded to as it had been responded to on so many previous 
occasions, and, after various amendments had been considered and 
rejected, the resolutions were carried by a majority of 229. At the 
same timo reviews of tho newly formed volunteer regiments were 
held in all parts of the country. 21,000 men were mustered in 
Hyde Park, and 11,000 at Knowsley, the scat of the Earl of Derby; 
prizes for successful riflc-shooting were ptroposed and awarded, and 
a defensive stir was made which seemed to indicate that some great 
peril was impending over tho country. 

Nothing could more clearly show tho hollowness and unreality 
of the panic than tho treatment of a motion made by Sir De Lacy 
Evans for the fortification of Woolwich. Ho had jnst commenced 
his speech, and was enforcing m very earnest tones the danger in 
■which the country was placed, in case of an invasion, by tho 
unprotected state of this great naval arsenal, when a member 
moved that the House should be counted. The requisite forty 
were not present, and so Woolwich was left exiiosed for at least 
another year to all the dangers against which Sir De Lacy Evans 
was endeavouring to warn the nation. 

The question of the paper duties was submitted to the House 
of Commons in another shape, on Monday, the 6th of August. 
Mr. Gladstone moved a resolution for removing so much of the 
customs duty on paper as exceeded the excise duty at home. 
Notwithstanding tho late period of tho session at which it was 
brought forward, the benches on both sides of the House were^ 
well filled, and there were all the usual symptoms of a strong 
party contest. Great exertions were made by both parties to 
muster their respective adherents. One member was brought back 
from Switzerland, another from Beyrout; but the ministers 
triumphed in a House of 449 by a majority of thirty- three ; and 
tho satisfaction of tho Liberal party, and their appreciation of the 
value of Mr. Gladstone’s ser-vices, were shown by the loud cheers 

O a 
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that greeted this victory, ■which were prolonged for more than five 
minutes ■when he rose to propose his second resolution. 

The law reforms of the government shared the fate of their 
parliamentary reform. Like it, they fell through rather on account 
of the time required for the consideration of questions of finance 
than on any other ground, except perhaps the fact that the Lower 
House contained upwards of one hundred and fifty gentlemen of 
the long robe, the interests of many of whom were no doubt affected 
by the proposed changes, and all of whom would probably have 
something to say respecting them. 

A strong agitation was raised by the Dissenters against a 
provision contained in the census act of this year, which ordered 
that the religious denomination of every adult in the country 
should be ascertained. The motive of this opposition was the belief 
that numbers of persons who attended no place of worship, and 
really belonged to no religious denomination, would profess to be 
members of the Estabbshed Church, and that in this way the 
number of Churchmen, and tho proportion they boro to the 
Dissenters, would be made to appear greater than it really was. 
Numerous petitions were sent up both in favour of and in opposition 
to the proposed religious census, and the project was ultimately 
abandoned. 

Throughout the autumn of this year the negotiations for 
settling tlie manifold and intricate details of tho tariff established 
in accordance with tho terms of the commercial treaty negotiated 
with France in the couimeiicement of 1860, were ably and diligently 
carried on by Mr. Cobden with the French government at Paris, 
Great and not altogether unsuccessful efforts had been made on 
both sides of the Channel to excite a prejudice agamst the treaty ; 
but the groundlessness of the objections raised against it were best 
shown by the fact that while in England it was loudly proclaimed 
that our government had been duped by the astuter diplomacy of 
France, it was still more loudly complained in France that tho 
interests of that country had been sacrificed to those of England. 

^ Both allegations were baseless. Each country was greatly benefited 
by the removal of restrictions which liad shackled the free move- 
ments of commerce and kept it down to less than a tithe of what 
it became under the liberal system which Mr. Cobden succeeded in 
establishing by the enlightened patronage and co-operation of tho 
French emperor. 

Never perhaps had the queen been hailed with more ardent 
demonstrations of loyalty than when she opened the session of 1861 
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on Thursday, the 5th of February. From Buckingham Palace to 
the Houses of Parliament she was welcomed with one loud, sus- 
tained, boisterous cheer. There was nothing in the circumstances 
of the opening calculated to call forth this enthusiasm; it was a 
tribute of loyalty to the person of the Sovereign. The royal speech 
was very meagre in its promises of important legislation. On the 
question of reform it was silent, and the only promise of legislation 
it held out had reference to some of those law reforms which had 
so often been under the consideration of parliament. When tho 
address, in reply to the speech, was brought forward, Mr. White 
moved an amendment expressive of dissatisfaction at the omission 
of all reference to the question of parliamentary reform. Mr. Disraeli, 
expressing, no doubt, tho feeling of his party, .approved of this 
omission, and so did Lord John Russell, on the ground that ho 
thought it better to leave the question altogether untouched than 
to bring in a measure which would only cause disappointment and 
waste valuable time. There was a levity in his tone on this occasion 
that drew a severe rebuke from Mr. Bright, who said, "It is not 
many years ago since the noble lord shed bitter tears on tho 
very subject which he has this evening tre.atcj with indecorous 
jocularity.” Mr. White’s amendment was supported by only 46 
against 129. 

A question of no small importance was submitted to parliament 
on the Thur.sday following. Lord Palmcr.ston then moved for tho 
ajipointment of a select committee to consider wbolher, by any 
alteration in the form of proceeding of the House, the despatch of 
public business could bo more effectually promoted. He proposed 
that bills dropped in one session might be taken up in the succeed- 
ing session at the stage at which they had been stopped, instead of 
recommencing entirely. That in this and other ways public 
business might bo greatly expedited, seems certain; and, though 
objections were raised by Mr. Disraeli, the motion was agreed to. 

Tho debates of this session were characterized by more than 
usual tameness. There were, however, one or two questions which 
roused and excited a lively interest; and none more so than a bill 
for the abolition of church-rates, brought forward by Sir John 
Trelawney. This question had been repeatedly before the House of 
Commons, and the divisions on it had up to this time shown an 
increasing feeling in favour of the entire abolition of the impost. 
But now it had been determined, both in and out of the House, to 
make a great effort to turn the tide. Mr. Disraeli placed himself at 
the head of the movement. A short time before the commAUP -ui *■ 
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of the session he had attended a combined meeting of clergy and 
laity of the rural deanery of Amersham, Bucks, at whioh he stated 
that in his opinion the question of church-rates involved the still 
more important question of the existence of a national church. 
This declaration was the signal for a strong agitation in favour of 
church-rates. All members of the Church were exhorted to come 
to the rescue; meetings were held and petitions were got up 
throughout the country. Churchmen were recommended to write 
to their representatives and urge them to vote in favour of the 
retention of the rate for the support of the fabrics of the churches,, 
or at least not to vote against it. When, therefore, Bir J. Trelawney's 
bill came on for its second reading, tlie Conservative party mustered 
strongly. IMr. Gladstone spoke earnestly in defence of church-rates, 
amidst cheers from the opposition, which were described at the time 
as “ ecstatic.” His colleague. Lord John Bussell, spoke, but less 
effectively, on the other side of the question ; and on the division 
the second reading of Sir J. Trelawney’s bill was carried by 281 to 
266, being a great falling-off from' the previous majority in its 
favour. Accordingly, the defenders of church-rates in and out of 
the House redoubled their exertions ; and the result was, that when 
the division took place on the third reading, there were 274 on each 
side. The Speaker therefore gave his casting vote against it, on the 
ground that, as the numbers were so large on both sides at this 
stage, it was desirable to give the House an opportunity of recon- 
sidering the question. 

The chancellor of the exchequer brought forward his annual 
financial statement on Monday, April 15. The House was beset 
by multitudes, patiently but vainly hoping to obtain admission 
to the strangers’ gallery, and the interest manifested within was 
at least as extraordinary as that exhibited outside. Putting 
aside the consideration of the two millions voted for the fortifica- 
tions at the close of last year, Mr. Gladstone informed the 
House that the estimated expenditure was 73,664,0001, but that 
the actual expenditure only amounted to 72,842,0001 He then 
came to the revenue, and began by comparing the income of the 
past with that of the two preceding years. He stated that in 1859 
there was a favourable balance of about 1,200,0001 In 1869 the 
revenue was 71,089,0001, in 1860 it was 70,283,0001 But he 
pointed out that the difference was partly accounted for by the 
circumstance that leap-year bad occurred in the preceding year, 
and that Good Friday and the day following had been reckoned iu 
the one vear and not m the other. 
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The estimated expenditure for the coming year was 69,900,0001. 
and the estimated revenue 71,823,0001. ; there was therefore a 
surplus of 1,923,0001. Under these circumstances the government 
proposed to remit the additional penny on the income tax that was 
imposed in 1860, which would cause a loss to the present financial 
year of 850,0001. They also proposed to repeal the duty on paper on 
the 1st of October, by which the revenue would lose about 665,0001. 
This would reduce the surplus for the year to 408,0001. The 
chancellor of the exchequer then gave his reasons for not assenting 
to some minor remissions of taxes, respecting which he had received 
strong remonstrances from the trading community. He proposed 
to renew the income tax, and the taxes on tea and sugar, for one 
year only. 

The question of the paper duties was still undecided. Should 
the Commons send up another bill for their repeal to be again 
rejected by the Peers’ That was a course which the public 
opinion of the country would not tolerate. Nevertheless, great 
efforts were made; and the claims of tea to a remission of duty 
were put forward. No tax was more unpopular than that on tea, 
which in England had come to be regarded as a necessary of life. 
But now the English people firmly repelled the temptation and 
declared for the repeal of the paper duties in such a way as would 
settle the constitutional question that had arisen between the Lords 
and the Commons in favour of the latter. Backed, therefore, by 
the strongly expressed opinion of the majority of the English 
people, Mr. Gladstone, on the 6th of May, announced that he 
intended to include all the chief financial propositions of the budget 
in one bill, instead of dividing it into several bills, as had hitherto 
been the practice. This virtually placed the Lords in the jiosition 
of being obliged to accept or reject the whole financial scheme, 
and deprived them not only of the power that they had exercised 
in the case of the paper duties, but of that power of examination 
and amendment of details which they had hitherto enjoyed without 
dispute, and which but for this unfortunate revival of a dormant 
and useless right they would have retained. This was not ac- 
complished without a severe struggle. The influence of the aris- 
tocracy In the House of Commons was still great ; a large number 
of members in the Lower House were heirs-apparent, pre- 
sumptive, or expectant, of some x>eerage; a still larger number 
were returned by constituencies over which members of the 
aristocracy exercised a very powerful influence; to this must be 
.added the fact that, whenever a question arose between the two. 
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Houses, the Conservative party almost to a man was ready to support 
the claims of the Peers. But on this occasion the leader of the 
Conservative party possessed another advantage, of which he made 
great use. 

Lord Derby, during his brief term of ofBce, had earned no small 
amount of popularity among the Irish, by obtaining a grant 
towards the maintenance of a mail-packet service between the port 
of Galway and the United States. It was hoped that this service 
would prove a source of wealth, both to Galway and the neigh- 
bouring districts. But the grant was withdrawn by the govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston, and great was the indignation excited 
in the parts of Ireland which had expected to profit most largely by 
the scheme. The consequence wa.s, that the government had 
become exceedingly unpopular in the sister country ; and no effort 
was spared by many who had hitherto been reckoned amongst its 
suppoiters to bring Lord Derby back into office before the with- 
drawal of the grant had been irrevocably effected. A priest named 
Daly, who bad been mainly instrumental in obtaining the grant, 
made great efforts to secure its continuance. He came over armed 
with credentials from men of all parties, and used his utmost 
exertions to cajole or intimidate the Irish Liberal members into 
giving tbeir support to the Conservative party. A great effort, 
therefore, was made to defeat the plan of the chancellor of tho 
exchequer. It was strongly oppo.sed by Mr. Disraeli. Lord Eobert 
Cecil distinguished himself by the violence of bis attacks on the 
government, and especially on Mr. Gladstone. On the other hand. 
Sir J. Graham, though suffering from mourable disease, came down 
to the House, and expressed his warm approval of tho course taken 
by the government. When the Houso divided, the numbers 
were ; — 

For tho bill 2!)(> 

Against 281 

Majority in favour of the government 15 

The efforts of the numerous penny papers which had been 
started in anticipation of the reduction of the duty, and could not 
be profitably carried on while it remained unrepealed, contributed 
in no small degree to this result. Mr. Disraeli, finding that by 
attempting to continue the contest he would only expose himself to 
a still more signal defeat, wisely yielded; and the Peers were 
•obliged to submit. 
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The Bankruptcy Bill, one of the few government measures 
promised in the queen’s speech, was brought in by the attorney- 
general, Sir E. Cethell, and passed through both Houses, but so 
altered in form that its framer declared that it had not one valuable 
feature left in it. He soon after liecame Lord Wostbury and lord 
chancellor, that ofBce having been rendered vacant by the sudden 
death of Lord Campbell. The question of reform was raised in 
this session by the motion of Mr. Locke King for lowering the 
county franchise to a 10/. qualification, and that of Mr. Baines foi' 
reducing the borough franchise to but both proposals were 
summarily rejected. 

The civil war which had broken out in tho United States of 
America seemed at this time not unlikely to terminate in the 
formation of two separate republics; one composed of tho free 
states of the North, and the other of tlie slave states of the South. 
It does not fall within the province of this History to trace tho 
course of that great struggle, except so far as it alieotud our own 
country. Tho quarrel had its origin in tho persevering efibrts of 
the opponents of slavery in tho North to obtain the abolition of that 
institution throughout the Union. These efforts had gained a great 
triumph in the eleotiou for the first time of an anti-slavery 
president of the Union in tho person of Abraham Lincoln. This 
was the signal for the preparation for a great effort on the part of 
the slaveholders to separate themselves from the free states. On 
the 20th of December, 1860, the state convention of South Carolina, 
sitting at Charleston, adojited an ordinance dissolving the con- 
nection between that state and the other states of the Union, and 
took measures to resist any attempt to enforce the authority of tho 
government of the United States over the province. The example 
thus set was followed in the course of 1861 by the states of 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, North Carolma. President Buchanan, who 
was in office when the secession commenced, was strongly Southern 
in his sympathies ; and, instead of taking prompt and vigorous 
measures to suppress the rebellion in its infancy, temporized with 
it, hoping that some solution of tho difficulty might be found 
without recourse to arms. His successor took a more decided 
course, and prepared, with tho zealous assistance of his mimsters, 
to maintain the authority of the central government in all parts of 
the United States. Tho rebellious states formed themselves into 
a confederation, of which Mr. Jefferson Davis was appointed the 
first president. Tho two parties were musterinp' their forces, and 
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preparing for a war which seemed likely to be long and bloody. It 
might have been anticipated that, as this was a struggle into which 
the Southern states had entered with the avowed object of main- 
taining and perpetuating slavery within their borders, the feeling in 
favour of the Northern states m England would have been strong 
and unanimous. But the majority of the English people had not 
forgotten many displays of arrogance that had been made by the 
government of the States, and were rather disposed to welcome the 
humiliation of the Um'ted States than to rejoice at the prospect of 
the hberation of the vast number of negroes who were hold in 
bondage throughout the Southern confederacy. It is true that a 
considerable part of the nation, and especially of the working 
classes, was superior to tins unworthy jealousy, and gave an 
unalloyed sympathy to the North; but a large portion of the 
government, of the aristocracy, of the middle classes, and not a 
few also of the lower orders, strongly sympathized with the Soutli, 
and seemed to abjure that spirit which, at the cost of twenty 
millions, had purchased freedom for the slave throughout tho 
British dominions, and compelled our government to make such 
costly sacrifices in order to put down the slave-trade and slavery in 
other parts of the world. When, therefore, intelligence reached 
England that the Southerners had achieved a signal success at the 
battle of Bull’s Eun, and had pursued their flying and panic- 
stricken opponents almost into Washington, tho news was received 
with general satisfaction ; and when it was found, later in the year, 
that a United States war-vessel, the Sau Jacinto, commanded by 
Captain Wilkes, had stopped the Trent, West-Indian steamer, and 
with needless insolence had forcibly taken Messrs. Mason, Slidell, 
MTarland, and Eustis, who were on board her and under the 
protection of the British flag, a thrill of patriotic emotion passed 
through the country. The sensational announcements put forth 
by the newspapers, such as “ Outrage on the British Flag,” increased 
the indignation that the act itself had awakened. " What ! ” 
said the men who had been accustomed to sing “ Eule, Britannia ! ” 
“England insulted on the sea, and by the Americans, whose 
insolence we have so often endured ! Now is the time to draw the 
sword and throw away the scabbard.” Some voices timidly sug- 
gested that perhaps, after all. Captain Wilkes had right on his side, 
and that, though he had behaved with swaggering insolence, he had 
only done what he was authorized by international law to do, and 
what certainly had been done before, with at least equal insolence, 
by many an English capitain. The highest legal authorities were 
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consulted; and there was a moment of hushed and anxious 
suspense, until they gave a distinct opinion that the action of 
Captain Wilkes was illegal. This opinion was received with loud 
exultation. It was forgotten that the American legal, authorities 
might deliver an opposite opinion to that g^ven by our legists. It 
was forgotten that the South was fighting for slavery, and the 
North for freedom. It was forgotten that in the southern port of 
Savannah, Captain Vaughan, the commander of a British vessel, 
guilty of no other crime than that of entertaining a man of colour 
at dinner, had been seized on board his ship, torn from the aims of 
his wife, and then tarred and feathered. All these things were 
buried in oblivion ; and from one end of the country to the other 
there was one loud cry for war and vengeance. Messrs. Bright and 
Cohdeu stood alone among our public men, in resisting the mania 
that prevailed. Lord Palmerston put liimself at the head of the 
movement, and by his acts and language stimulated the prevalent 
feeling. A despatch was at once forwarded to Lord Lyons, the 
British minister at Washington, instructing him peremptorOy to 
■demand the liberation of the four gentlemen who had been taken 
out of the Trent, with a suitable apology for the insult which had 
been inflicted on the British flag. By another despatch ho was 
instructed to allow the American government a delay of only seven 
days to deliberate on the course they would adopt, and was 
directed to leave Washington with all the members of his legation, 
and repair to London with the archives of the embassy, if an 
answer was not given within the stipulated time, or if any answer 
should he given except a promise of compliance with the demands 
of the British government. This message was supported by France, 
Austria, and Prussia, in a manner which showed that they were 
prepared to give moral if not material support to the efforts that 
England might make to obtain redress. Without waiting for a 
reply, the British government made immediate preparations for 
war. The Guards and other trooxis were hurried off to Canada! 
nnd their departure was accompanied by loud cheering and other 
manifestations of popular feeling. The American mob, even more 
foolish than the London mob, demanded that the captives should 
be retained. The American congress passed a vote of thanks to 
Captain Wilkes ; but the American government wisely yielded, and 
the gentlemen who had been taken out of the Trent were sent back 
in a British ship of war ; and so the war clouds, which at one time 
looked so black and thunderous, rolled away, not a little to the 
disappointment of many who would gladly have taken advantage 
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of the difiSculties of the United States in order to cripple their 
power permanently. 

Towards the close of this year an event occurred which spread 
sorrow and. mourning through the land, from the palace of the 
Sovereign to the cottage of the lowest and poorest of her subjects. 
On the 8th of December the Court Circular stated that the Prince 
Consort had been confined to his apartments by a feverish cold and 
pains in the limbs. On Wednc.sday, the 11th of December, a 
formal bulletin informed the public that his royal highness was 
suffering from fever, unattended by unfavourable symptoms, but 
likely to continue for some time. It was therefore a terrible surprise 
to the Londoners when, on Sunday morning, just after midnight, 
the great bell of St. Paul’s, booming through the deep silence, 
spread far and wide the tidings that the Consort of the Queen wtus 
dead. But, though the nation generally was wholly unprepared 
for the event, it had been known some time before to the Queen, to 
her family, and to the court, that the danger was imminent. The 
worth and services of the deceased prince wore most strongly 
attested by the illustrious lady who had enjoyed the best oppor- 
tunities of appreciating them, and who described herself with the 
simple truthfulness of grief, as “the heart-broken Queen of 
England.” The prince was in the prime of life, being only forty- 
one years of age, and having up to the time of this illness enjoyed 
excellent health, which, combined with temperate and regular 
habits, seemed to give promise of a long life. 

Prince Albert was a man of great and varied accomplishments. 
The speeches delivered by him on several public occasions showed 
that his naturally reflective mind had largely profited by the 
lessons of Geiman philosophy received in his youth. He was a 
warm and discriminating patron of art, and he loved the society 
of men of genius. He took a scientific and intelligent interest in 
agriculture. He entertained sound and elevated views with regard 
to the industrial progress of the country of his adoption, which 
were conspicuously manifested in the part he took in promoting the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. That of 1862 was even more completely 
his work, though he did not live to witness its commencement. 

His death was a terrible blow to the Queen. By it she lost her 
best adviser, the natural guardian of her children, her devoted 
friend and companion, the joy of her life, the solace of her many 
anxieties. A few months before, she had lost her mother ; she now 
endured a more cruel blow in the loss of her husband. Her great 
consolation under this affiiction was in the comforts of religion 
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in the love of her family, and the warm sympathy of her people, 
to whom her private virtues, no less than the faithful and con- 
scientious discharge of her public duties as a constitutional queen, 
had greatly endeared her. The funeral, though conducted with all 
due ceremonial, was strictly private. The sorrow of the bereaved 
queen was too deep to bear the trial of a public interment. 

The grief of the bereaved queen cast a shadow of sadness 
over the opening of the scssio,! of 1862. She of course did not 
appear, and there was an absence of the stir and curiosity 
which even an opening of the session by commission ordinarily 
excites. The topic which alone monopolised the attention of both 
Houses was the loss which the sovereign and the nation had 
sustained. The gloom which pervaded parliament at the com- 
mencement of the session seemed to overhang it throughout its 
continuance, which was characterised by a marked absence of 
political excitement and party struggles, and an evident desire 
to spare the queen all needless pain and anxiety. A subscription 
for a national memorial to tho deceased prince was set on foot; 
and as it had been suggested that the choice of the memorial 
should bo left to the queen, it was announced that her majesty 
would not shrink from the performance of this melancholy duty, 
but would be guided in discharging it by the advice of those who 
were best qualified to give an opinion on the subject. 

The civil war in America was now beginning to make itself 
deeply felt in this country. In tho first quarter of the year our 
exports to the States had diminished from 21,667,0001. to 9,058,0001., 
This alone must have produced a great derangement of monetary 
and commercial affairs, and the necessary accompaniment of that 
derangement in the enforced idleness and distress of large masses 
•if the working population. But this class was still more affected 
by tho sudden and almost entire cessation of the importation of 
cotton from America, whence the greater and by far tho best part 
of our supplies had hitherto been drawn. To these causes of 
distress was to be added the partial failure of the crops in the last 
harvest, which, though good in quality, was deficient in quantity. 
All these circumstances tended to dry up tho resources of tho 
country, and greatly to lessen its revenues. And yet, such was the 
success which had attended IVlr. Gladstone’s financial operations 
and the treaty which Mr. Cobden had negociated with France, that 
notwithstanding these disadvantages and depressing circumstances, 
the revenue showed an increase of no less than 2,000,0001.; and 
while our trade with the United States had so seriously diminished. 
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that with Franco had increased within the period of a single year 
from 2,190,000?. to 6,910,000?. This increase was balanced by a 
nearly corresponding increase of expenditure, chiefly owing to the 
affair of. the Trent, through which this country obtained satis- 
faction for its wounded honour at a cost of upwards of a million of 
money ; so that when the chancellor of the exchequer made up his 
accounts he found that the sum at his disposal was only 150,000?. 
With a balance so small; with a war in America that had already 
produced much distress in the manufacturing districts, and the 
continuance of which was certain to be attended by a rapid increase 
of that distress ; with the danger of the country being involved, as 
she had already so nearly been, in war — it would have been in the 
highest degree rash in the chancellor of the exchequer to attempt 
to carry out bold financial operations such as had so favourably 
distinguished his previous budgets. He was therefore compelled 
to content himself with a few changes in the incidence of taxation, 
such as the replacement of the duties on hops by an increase of 
brewers’ licenses, and a lowering of the duty on playing cards. 

The law-courts verc inconvenient in arrangement, insufficient 
in size, miserably mean in appearance both externally and internally, 
utterly unworthy of the great, venerable, and historic tribunals 
of England, and clinging to the magnificent palace of the legis- 
lature like parasitic excrescences, marrmg the beauty of the 
building, and hiding its fair proportions. It was felt that the 
erection of new law-courts, worthy of the great purpose to which 
they were devoted, and affording all requisite accommodation, 
had become a matter of absolute necessity. This could only bo 
effected at an expense so vast that, in the present state of the 
finances, the government might well hesitate to sanction it, but 
fortunately there was a largo sum of money disposable for this 
purpose. Certain funds in chancery had accumulated during a 
long period, the greater part of which was never likely to be 
claimed. It was proposed that they should be appropriated to 
the erection of new courts, and a bill was brought into parliament 
sanctioning this application of them, on condition that if the owners 
of any portion should come forward and substantiate their claim, 
+hey should receive the amount due to them. No application of the 
money could be more proper, and it was exceedingly unlikely that 
.'•.ny claimants would now appear. But the spirit of party and 
personal hostility interfered to defeat the project. It was known 
to be a favourite plan of the lord chancellor, who was very un- 
popular with the legal profession generally, and especially with 
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some of its leading members. When, therefore, the question of 
the second reading of the measure was brought forward in the 
House of Commons the lawyers mustered in great force, and the 
discussion was carried on with all the excitement which is generally^ 
raised by a debate into which personal feeling largely enters. Mr. 
Selwyn moved an amendment, on which a division was called for. 
When the paper containing the numbers was handed in, Mr. Brand 
(one of the tellers on the government side) gave it to Mr. Selwyn, 
the mover of the amendment, and one of the tellers on the opposite 
side. This, according to the usual parliamentary practice, was 
"upposed to denote that there was a majority in favour of the 
amendment. The opposition thereupon raised a loud shout of 
triumph; but their exultation was somewhat damped by the 
announcement that the numbers for and against the amendment 
were exactly equal. The Speaker was about to give his casting 
vote on the side of the government, when it was discovered that a 
gentleman in full evening dress had been unable to find his way 
through the division turnstile into the House. Ho was therefore 
brought before the Speaker, and asked wbich way lie intended to- 
vote. He replied that he should vote against the amendment; thus 
causing it to be rejected by a majority of one. It is usual when an 
amendment has been rejected to allow the original motion to pass. 
But the opponents of the bill had ascertained that two mombera 
who voted against the amendment would nqt vote in favour of the 
second reading. Tho excitement was now tremendous on both 
sides ; and it increased when, at this critical moment, a government 
official entered the House. However, just as the doors were being 
closed, a member of the opposition slipped through them. Thus 
in the division the opponents of the bill were in a majority of two. 
Their exultation now went beyond all bounds. They did not cheer 
— they absolutely yelled, exhibiting such a scone of wild triumph as 
has rarely been displayed within the walls of the House oi 
Commons. 

On W ednesday, the 14th of May, there was another remarkable 
debate and division on the church-rate question, which was decided 
last year by the Speaker’s casting vote. This circumstance gave an 
extraordinary interest to the question when again brought forward, 
and caused an attendance which for a Wednesday afternoon debate 
was unusually large. Mr. S. Estcourt moved a hostile amendment ; 
and when the division took place it was at first thought that it had 
again issued in a tie. But when, amid the intense expectation of 
the House, tho numbers were riven out, it was found that 287 had 
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eupported Mr. Estcourt’s amendment, while 286 had voted against 
it; so that it was carried by a majority of one. This small gain 
was hailed with great delight by the supporters of church-rates in 
the House. However, Mr. Estcourt’s amendment having now been 
carried, had, according to the rules of the House, to be put as a 
substantive motion ; and, on a division demanded by the defeated 
party, it was carried by 288 to 271 ; a result which called forth 
another burst of noisy exultation. In 1863 the majority in favour 
of the retention of church-rates rose to ten. 

A sum of l,200,000z. in addition to what had been already spent 
for the same purpose was asked from the House, to be employed in 
the construction of fortifications intended to defend the country 
against invasion. It was alleged on the part of the government 
that the expenditure was demanded by public opinion. It might 
more correctly have been described as demanded by public panic, 
which the premier himself had stimulated. However, it was 
the subject of repeated debates; in the course of one of which 
Mr. Cobden di.stinctly accused Lord Palmerston of fomenting 
the alarm whioli gave rise to the demand for additional fortifica- 
tions; and to these strictures his lorJshiji replied in a very 
angry tone, attacking Mr. Cobden, sneering at the French treaty — 
to the manifest dissatisfaction of some of his colleagues, who had 
taken an active part in negotiating it — and declaring that though 
Mr. Cobden was a great authority on questions of free-trade, he was 
on military and naval matters in a state of blindness and delusion, 
and therefore unsafe as a guide or adviser in matters of national 
defence. 

One striking peculiarity of this session was tho large number 
of counts-out that oeourred in the course of it. Counting-out had, 
in fact, become a regular institution. There were gentlemen who 
had undertaken the task of endeavouring to provide that, at a 
certain moment, there should be fewer than forty mcrahers in 
the House or within call. When that object was supposed to be 
attained, another member slipped in from behind the Speaker’s 
chair and moved that the House should be counted ; and if those 
who wished for a continuance of the debate could not muster 
the required forty, the discussion was brought to a close. 

The American war, and the “cotton famine,” as it was then 
termed, wliich had arisen from it, had to a great extent deprived 
two millions of persons of their usual employment, and was 
gradually reducing them to destitution. What the consequences 
would be if the war should be protracted for a much lon^'cr period. 
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it was impossible to foresee : they would no doubt be terrible 
indeed ; even now they were very serious. An enormous increase 
of pauperism had taken place in the manufacturing districts, 
and it seemed to be the imperative duty of the government to 
step in and endeavour to alleviate the misery and destitution 
into which the inhabitants of those districts were falling through 
no fault of their own, especially as they were exhibiting, amidst all 
their privations, a fortitude, an endurance, and an independence, 
which commanded the respect of the whole world. Never before 
had the working classes in any country exhibited m a more praise- 
worthy manner the desire to support themselves by their own 
industry, and to avoid being burdensome to others. And it was 
felt everywhere that these w'ere persons towards whom it would be 
disgraceful to enforce those severe provisions of the new poor-law, 
which had been framed for the purpose of checking imposition and 
curing inveterate indolence. Great eiforts, therefore, were made to 
alleviate distress borno with such heroic patience. Private charity 
was doing all that it could. Many individuals placed money at the 
disposal of the clergy of the suffering districts for the relief of their 
parishioners. Large sums were also raised by a society, at the head 
of which the Lord Mayor of London placed himself ; noble efforts 
were made by a relief fund committee, sitting at Manchester under 
the presidency of the Earl of Derby. The Queen gave 20001. ; the 
Pasha of Egypt, who happened to be in England at the time, 
generously contributed 10001.; and other persons of inferior rank 
displayed a liberality no less princely. Many of the ill-paid 
labourers of the South of England out of their deep poverty con- 
tributed to the necessities of those who were lor the moment poorer 
than themselves. But private bounty could not meet the destitution 
of nearly half a million of jiersons. Ministers were therefore called 
on to take the matter up, and not only to use the powers that 
belonged to them under the existmg law, but to make such changes 
in it as would enable them to meet the emergency in a fitting 
manner. Accordingly, on Tuesday, the 22nd of July, Mr. Villiers, 
as president of the new poor-law board, introduced into the House 
of Commons a bill on the subject. On the following Thursday it 
was read a second time, and passed rapidly and without opposition 
through its remaining stages. Other measures for the relief of the 
distressed districts were also adopted. In the East and West 
Indies, in Australia, in New Zealand, and even in countries lying 
outside the British empire — such, for instance, as Brazil — a great 
impulse was given to the cultivation of the cotton plant, and hopes 
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were entertained that at the end of some years, if the war should 
still be prolonged, our cotton supply would be equal in quantity, if 
not in quality, to that we had been accustomed to receive. Attempts 
were also made by blockade-runners to obtain supplies of cotton 
from the Southern States ; and, notwithstanding the strict watch 
which was maintained by the Northern belligerents, light swift 
steamers, constructed for the purpose, managed to elude their 
vigilance or escape their pursuit. 

In consequence of the efforts wo have mentioned there was 
a very perceptible diminution in the number of those who were 
dependent on public and private charity. The worst was evidently 
past; and though the factory operatives complained somewhat 
bitterly of the dirt and inferior quality of the “ Sttrat,” and tho 
greater difllculty with which its manufacture was attended, they 
were glad to obtain the means of supporting themselves under 
every disadvantage and difBculty, and to look forward to a time 
when, tho struggle iu America being brought to a conclusion, they 
would once again be supplied with their favourite material. Thus 
there was a gradual return to the habits of manly indeiiendence by 
which the population of tho manufacturing districts had always 
been distinguished. 

Tho reader will no doubt have observed that this session was 
of'the number of those in which no great measure of public policy, 
no great organic change was made, or even proposed, by the govern- 
ment. This was partly owing to the unconcealed aversion of the 
head of the cabinet to force on such changes ; partly to the death of 
the Prince Consort, and to the nnwillingnoss that was consequently 
felt to engage in struggles which might aggravate tho sorrows and 
anxieties of the bereaved Queen, and partly also to the Great 
Exhibition, wliich was opened on the 1st of May. 

The opening took place under favourable circumstances. Tho 
South-Eastern Railway Company had for some time back been daily 
bringing from Boulogne-sur-Mer to London some 400 passengers, 
and foreigners were flocking in by Dover, by Newhaven, by South- 
ampton, and other ports in proportionate numbers. The sum 
received on the day before tho opening of the exhibition exceeded 
by ten thousand pounds that which had been received on tho day 
preceding the opening of the Exhibition of 1851. The multitudes 
that were assembled within the Exhibition and outside of it were 
enormous. But the recent death of Prince Albert, drawing after 
it, as it did, the absence of the Sovereign, cast a shadow of gloom 
on the inau<mral ceremony. The Prince of Wales was in E“'vpt. 
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Mary soTereigns, -whose presence had been anticipated, were not 
there. Some unpleasant feeling was caused by the determination of 
the commissioners to whom the arrangements had been intrusted, to 
require the exhibitors to pay for their admission to the ceremony ait 
the same rate as the rest of the public. Then, an ode having been 
composed for the occasion by Tennyson, and set to music by Stern- 
dale Bennett, M. Costa refused to lead tbe orchestra, on the ground 
of some personal dispute that had formerly arisen between Mr. 
Bennett and himself; and when M. Sainton replaced M. Costa at 
the head of the orchestra, it was somewhat angrily asserted that 
Englishmen could be found who would have led it as well as an 
Italian or a Frenchman. Half the articles to be exhibited were not 
yet unpacked ; and loud complaints were made of the ugliness of 
the building, the bad taste of its decorations, and the unskilful 
arrangement and classification of its contents. The opening 
ceremony was conducted with as much edat as could be expected 
under such circumstances. The Duke of Cambridge appeared for 
the Queen, Lord Granville took the part m the ceremony which 
would have been performed by Prince Albert if ho had been alive, 
and Prince Oscar of Sweden and the Prince Royal of Prussia repre- 
sented the sovereigns of Europe. Through an unfortunate blunder 
the foreign ambassadors had not been invited. The music of 
Bennett and Auber in some degree compensated for the deficiencies 
in the Opening ceremony and in the procession, which included the 
members of the Japanese embassy; the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, with their respective Speakers ; the corporation of 
London; and a great number of English and foreign notabilities, 
all arrayed in the costumes ot the countries to which they belonged 
and the offices they held. After the procession had passed through 
the building, the Duke of Cambridge said, in a loud and distinct 
voice, " By the command of the Queen, I now declare the Exhibition 
open.” Notwithstanding the undeniable ugliness of the building, 
and the bad taste of many of its decorations — respects in which it 
contrasted very disadvantageously with the fairy lightness and 
beauty of the Crystal Palace, it was not ill adapted for the purpose 
for which it was designed. There was a groat and marked improve- 
ment both in the quality and quantity of the objects exhibited, 
especially in the foreign departments. While in the exhibition of 
1851 the number of foreign exhibitors was 6,506, in that of this year 
they were 16,456. On the other hand there was a diminution in the 
number of visitors to the exhibition, which was less than at the 
first exhibition by about 60,000. During the first month after tbe 
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opening of the exhibition the prices of admission yaried from five 
guineas to half-a-crown, and during the whole of this period it 
was in a very imperfect and unfinished state. It was not until 
Monday, the 2nd of July, that the masses were admitted at a shilling, 
which thenceforth became the usual charge. The distress prevailing 
in the manufacturing districts, and the war which was being carried 
on in America, no doubt had an injurious influence on the attendance. 
There was much difference of opinion expressed in the public press 
with regard to this exhibition. Some writers dwelt with complacent 
admiration on the unrivalled assemblage of the products of the 
industry of all nations; while others derided it as a “monster 
bazaar,” a “ great advertising medium,” a “ palace of puffs.” 

The ascents of aeronauts have generally been associated in fact 
and in men’s minds with fireworks, tight-rope dancing, and other 
amusements of that nature, or at best have been regarded as mere 
exhibitions of audacity on the part of those who ventured to make 
a voyage not unlikely to terminate in a precipitate and fatal fall. 
But the balloon ascent of September 5, 1862, was an event in 
the scientific history of England. Mr. Glaisher, who made this 
great aerial voyage of discovery into the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, was accompanied by Mr. Coxwell, an experienced 
aeronaut, and provided by the British Association with the means 
of accomplishing bis dating feat, and making the scientific observa- 
tions which were the chief object of it. Mr, Glaisher became 
unconscious ; and Mr, Coxwell, finding that his arms were paralysed, 
seized the rope with his teeth, and, by a movement of his head, 
caused a sufficient escape of gas to determine the descent of the 
balloon. He then roused Mr. Glaisher. The last observation had 
been made at 1’54; at 1'57 he was in a sleep from which he 
probably would never have awoke if Mr. Coxwell had not succeeded 
in determining the descent of the balloon. 

The manner in which the distress that prevailed in the manu- 
facturing districts during the period of the American civil war was 
borne by their inhabitants, was in no slight degree owing to the 
moral and material results of societies which had been established 
throughout them, and which were known by the name of “co- 
operative societies.” We have already seen that it was especially 
in these districts that Chartism had sprung up and flourished, and 
that with Chartism sociahstic and communistic theories largely 
mingled. As the absolute impossibility of obtaining the Charter 
became more and more evident, and as each successive attempt to 
agitate for it brought nothing but ruin on those by whom it was 
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made, the thoughts of the more intelligent of the working classes 
were more and more turned towards the realization of those 
socialistic and communistic ideas with which their minds had been 
imbued ; and the magnificent hopes they inspired served to support 
and carry forward those who held them through difficulties under 
which they would otherwise have fainted. The following extract 
from their first programme will show the spirit in which they 
entered on their undertaking, and the visionary hopes by which 
they were animated : — 

"That as soon as practicable this society shall proceed to 
arrange the powers of production, distribution, education, and 
government ; or, in other words, to establish a self-supporting home 
colony of united interests, to assist other societies in establishing 
such colonies.” 

Various abortive attempts had been made from time to time to 
realize these ideas ; but they had failed chiefly through the moral 
and industrial defects of those by whom they were tried. At 
length the experiment was made at Eochdale by men who, though 
extremely poor and almost destitute of book-learning, were endowed 
with the qualifications necessary for carrying the enterprise to a 
successful issue. The example thus set was followed in all the 
large towns of the manufacturing districts. But we shall best 
comprehend the nature of this great movement by fixing our 
attention on the ongm and progress of the Eochdale society, which 
served as a pattern to the rest, by whom its rules and methods 
were almost exactly copied. It was at the close of the year 1843 
that the Eochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Co-operative Store was first 
established. The new poor-law had prevented the working men of 
that town from looking, as they had previously been accustomed to 
do, to parochial relief as a resource on which, in case of loss of work, 
they might always fall back. The failure of the Eochdale Savings 
Bank, recently plundered by its actuary to the extent of 70,0(K)i., 
had destroyed all faith in that hitherto popular institution; and 
the Eochdale working men, at least such of them as looked beyond 
the present moment, seemed to have no alternative left to them but 
that of spending their little savings in drink or hiding them in an 
old stocking. It was under these circumstances that twenty-eight 
Eochdale flannel-weavers managed to scrape together a sovereign 
each, for the purpose of establishing a shop in which they might 
purchase genuine groceries and other necessaries at a moderate 
price, dividing among themselves whatever profits might remam at 
the end of the year. The views by which they were actuated are 
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very clearly exhibited in an account which they shortly after 
published, of the lofty aims with which they made this very humble 
experiment : 

“ The objects of this society are the social and intellectual 
advancement of its members. It provides them with grocerjes, 
butcher’s meat, drapery goods, clothes, shoes, clogs, &c. There 
are competent workmen on the premises to do the work of the 
members and execute all repairs. The capital is raised in one 
pound shares, each memlier being allowed to take not less than 
five and not more than a hundred, payable at once, or by instalments 
of three shillings and three-pence per quarter. The profits are 
divided quarterly, as follows : first, interest at five per cent, per 
annum on all paid-up shares ; second, two and a half per cent, off 
net profits for educational purposes ; the remainder to be divided 
among the members in proportion to money expended. For the 
intellectual improvement of the members there is a library con- 
sisting of more than 3000 volumes. The librarian is in attendance 
every Wednesday and Saturday evening from seven to half-past 
eight o’clock. The news-room is wc-ll supplied with newspapers and 
periodicals, fitted up in a neat and careful manner, and furnished 
with maps, globes, microscope, telescope, &c. The news-room and 
library are free to all members. A branch reading-room has been 
opened at Oldham Eoad, the readers of which meet every second 
Monday in January, April, July, and October, to choose and sell 
the papers.” 

If any taint of the socialistic and communistic theories in which 
the society originated still adhered to them, it was rapidly removed 
by the practical realities with which they had to deal. The 
prodigious and rapid growth of the establishment at the head of 
which they were placed required considerable administrative ability, 
and it was forthcoming. To their honour it should be mentioned, 
that far from being actuated by any desire to monopolise the 
advantages they enjoyed, they were animated by a generous spirit 
of prosolytism, which led them to put themselves to considerable 
trouble and expense in communicating to inquirers from all parts 
of the world the results of their experience, and aiding them in the 
formation of new societies. The following extract from a paper 
printed at an early period of their history, in order to send to 
all those who applied to them for information with a view to the 
formation of new societies, illustrates the spirit of generosity and 
wisdom by which they were animated : — 

" 1. Procure the authority and protection of the law by enrolment. 
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“2. Let integrity, intelligence, and ability be indispensable 
qualifioations in the choice of ofBcers and managers, and not wealth 
or distinction. 

"3. Let each member have only one vote, and make no distinc- 
tion as regards the amount of wealth any member may contribute. 

" 4. Let majorities rule in all matters of government. 

“ 5. Look weU after money matters. Punish fraud, when duly 
established, by the immediate expulsion of the defrauder. 

“ 6. Buy your goods as much as possible in the first markets; 
or, if you have the produce of your industry to sell, contrive if 
possible to sell it in the best. 

“ 7. Never depart from the principle of buying and selling for 
ready money. 

“8. Beware of long reckonings. Quarterly accounts are the best, 
and should be adopted when practicable. 

“ 9. For the sake of security, always have the accounted value 
of the ‘ fixed stock ’ at least oiie-fourth less than its marketable 
value. 

“ 10. Let the members take care that the accounts are properly 
audited by men of their own choosing. 

“ 11. Let ocmmiittees of management always have the authority 
of the members before taking any important or expensive step. 

“ 12. Do not court opposition or publicity; nor fear it when it 
comes. 

“ 13. Choose those only for your leaders whom you can trust, 
and then give them your confidence.” 

As a proof of the great and rapid success that has attended the 
institution, we may refer to the following statistics, compiled from 
tables published m the almanacs of the Rochdale societies : — 


Year. 

Number of 
members. 

Amount of 
funds. 

Business 

done. 

Profits 

made. 



1 ^ 

£ 

£ 

1844 

28 

28 



1845 

74 

' 181 

710 

32 

1850 

600 

2,299 

13,179 

889 

1655 

1,400 

11,032 

44,902 

3,106 

1860 

3,450 

37,710 

152,083 

15,906 


These numbers sufficiently exhibit the progress of the society 
daring the first and most critical years of its existence. After it 
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had been carried on for seven years, it was found that more money 
was offered for investment than could be profitably employed in the 
store. The directors, therefore, were forced to consider what was 
to be done with their surplus capital. They must either find 
profitable employment for it, or refuse to receive it. They deter- 
mined on adopting the former alternative; and as at the time 
great complaints were made of the quality of the flour that was 
sold in the shops, much of which was said to be adulterated, it was 
determined in 1850 to establish a new society, to be called the 
Bochdale Co-operative Corn-mill Society, foy which a substantial 
mill was erected in Weir-street, Rochdale. They determined not 
to erect this building by contract, thus incurring an additional 
expense of about 10001. ; but they cheerfully paid this difference, in 
the assurance that every man who had laboured in the construction 
of their mill had received a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, 
and they maintained that the money had been well spent, because 
the building was better and more substantial than it would have 
been if erected by contract. The following short statement, com- 
piled from the same sources as the one we have already given, 
exhibits the progress made by this second co-operative society : — 


Year. 

Amount of 
funds. 

BusinesB done. 

Profits made. 

1850 

1851 

1855 

1860 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,163 

4,620 

26,618 

Account mislaid. 
28,085 
133,125 

1,376 

10,164 


The success of these two societies produced great confidence in 
the co-operative principle, and a general desire among the working 
classes to invest their savings in them; which compelled the leaders 
of the co-operative movement to consider what further employment 
could be found for the funds thus forced on them. In the year 1854 
a manufacturing society was formed on the same general principles 
as the store and the corn-mill society, and seemed likely to prove 
equally successful. At first they carried on their operations in 
rooms hired for the purpose, but on the 22nd of April, 1869, 
they laid the first stone of a cotton-factory of their own, which 
they completed without borrowing a penny, and with a large balance 
in the bank. It was universally admitted to be one of the largest, 
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beBt-oonEtracted, and beet-fitted in the borough of Eochdale, a town 
by no means behind its neighbours in the size and excellence 
of its faetories. This great work was scarcely finished, when 
its owners found themselves in a position to commence another 
factory alongside of the first. The two establishments together 
cost nearly 100, 000?., besides the amount of capital required for 
their working. Unfortunately, before they were completed the 
American civil war broke out, and prevented the experiment 
of a co-operative manufactory from having the same fair trial that 
had been given to the other co-operative experiments, and which 
they bad passed through so triumphantly. The cotton famine 
rendered the newly erected factories entirely profitless. It com- 
pelled a great number of the sMireholders to part with their shares 
to persons not so fully imbued os themselves with the original 
spirit of co-operation. One result of this change of proprietorship 
was, that a rule of the society which gave the operatives a share 
in the profits was abrogated, and has never since been restored. 

But these great works were far from absorbing the whole of the 
capital, which co-operation multiplied to an extent that seemed 
almost magical. In the year 1860, while the first factory was still 
incomplete, a co-operative sick and burial society, founded on 
thoroughly sound principles, and carrying on its operations 
upon the extended scale necessary to insure the successful working 
of such institutions; a co-operative Turkish bath; and lastly, in 
the year 1861, a land and building society, were established. 

The capital of these various institutions in the year 1861 was 
thus estimated : — 


Co-operative store 
Com-mill 

Manufacturing society 
Land and building society 
Turkish bath 


£39,335 

29,962 

71,695 

1,000 

350 


Total £142,342 

Deduct loans from store to other societies . . . 16,613 


Leaving a not capital of £125,729 


It must be remembered, however, that these amounts are far 
firom representing the whole of the financial co-operative progress 
that had been made in a single town. Several other societies had 
come into existence within the borough of Bochdale, or its immediate 
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neighbonrhoocl, which, thongh independent of the original society, 
and perhaps not so clearly recognising the principles mi which it 
was founded, nerertheles received and developed the resources of 
the working classes, and tended to raise them morally, socially, and 
intellectually as well as materially, and must not therefore be left 
out of our estimate of the progress that co-operation had made in 
Bochdale. 

But though that period is the one on which we have fixed for 
giving an account of co-operation, because at this time it had 
undergone a full and complete trial, in a most satisfactory manner, 
we must remember that the co-operative principle had not 
reached its highest development even in the place in which 
it was first tried successfully. Since then the original Pioneers’ 
Society has made great and remarkable progress. A commodious 
central store has been erected near to the humble one which was 
occupied by the original Pioneers, with a splendid library, con- 
taining above 9000 well-selected volumes, and a no less splendid 
news-room, supplied with almost every important periodical. In 
addition to this, there are no fewer than eleven substantial, well- 
built branch stores, each doing a large amount of business, and 
having a convenient news-room and a small reference library of 
its own. At the time when the American war commenced, the 
example so successfully set in Kochdale had been followed in 
almost all the great manufacturing towns. They had provided 
the working classes who inhabited them with an investment for 
their savings, from which they received five per cent, regularly 
paid to them, besides profits; they had also taught them habits of 
frugality, temperance, patience, sobriety, and self-reliance. Tiuring 
the contmuanee of the cotton famine tho original society flourished 
in spite of the heavy drain caused by the withdrawal of their 
deposits by many of the members, who were compelled by want of 
work to fall back on these resources. They of course underwent 
much inconvenience, and during these trying years there was a 
diminution in the amount of their business and their profits. But 
this was merely a temporary reverse; and as soon as the famine 
ceased, and indeed even before it had ceased, the societies resumed 
their onward course, doing more business, obtaining greater profits, 
and paying larger dividends than ever. During the severest 
distress, when there was a run on them for money, there was 
never the slightest hesitation or delay in paying those who wished 
to withdraw their savings, in accordance with the rules of 
the societies. And this not in Bochdale only, but in almost 
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every part of the manufacturing diatricts in which co-opera- 
tive Bocietiea had been founded on the Bochdale model. In 
the year 1864 there was a new and important development of the 
co-operative principle. A wholesale co-operative society, established 
in Balloon-street, Manchester, commenced business on the 15th of 
March, supplying the different co-ox>erativ6 societies throughout 
the North of England. This society was a new step in the progress 
of co-operation, tending to unite the different co-operative societies 
disseminated throughout the North of England into one great 
whole. 

The principle described by the term " co-operation,” has been 
recently adopted by the members of the Civil Service in the 
metropolis. It has been extended, though not yet with marked 
success, to agriculture ; to which, however, it seems peculiarly 
applicable, combining the advantages which have arisen from the 
extreme subdivision of properties in France with those which have 
resulted from the employment of large capitals in carrying out 
agricultural operations and improvements in England. It does not 
fall within the sphere of this work to endeavour to forecast the 
future of co-operation; hut it is quite within its province to 
endeavour to interpret the true character and tendencies of the 
movement ; and the writer of this work submits that its scope has 
been most fully described by the phrase which the genius of an 
eminent French writer has employed — “ the organisation of labour;” 
a phrase which has been supposed to indicate something dangerous 
and revolutionary, but which really has no such import; meaning, 
in fact, that a time is coming when the constant wants of a con- 
tinually increasing population will have to be met by a disciplim’ng 
of industry, under which capital will find its best employment, 
and each man will have the place appointed to him which he is the 
most competent to flli, and the work assigned to him which he can 
best perform to his own advantage as well as to the general profit 
of the community. It is an idle fear that co-operation will attack 
property, or try to destroy large capitals. Co-operation, by giving 
every man a property of his own, makes it the interest of every 
man to uphold the sacredness of property. By making every man 
to a certain extent a capitalist, it leads him to respect capital, 
and to perceive that if there are some enterprises that can be 
conducted by a number of small capitalists combining their 
resources to make a large capital, there are others in which it is 
essential that the capital should be placed in the hands of a 
single individual, able to act on his own responsibihty. By 
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making the same man at once capitalist and workman, employer 
and employed, co-operation enables him to comprehend and make 
allowance for the difficulties of the employer’s position, and thus 
tends to palliate, if not altogether to remove, those unhappy 
trade disputes which have often produced such mischievous conse- 
quences. Co-operation has supplied the manufacturing operative 
Wth a means of mental development of the very highest importance. 
It ha» been justly remarked that the continued repetition of the 
same operation, carried on throughout the greater part of a lifetime 
by the factory operative, has an evident tendency to produce in him 
a spirit of detail calculated to lower and contract the understanding. 
Cooperation provides an antidote to this evil. • The man whose life 
is spent in making the heads for pins, or in watching the flight of 
the shuttle as it carries the thread backwards and forwards across 
the loom — finds himself at the meetings of his co-operative society 
in the positian of a partner in a great concern, which extends its 
operations to tho uttermost ends of the earth, and is thus led 
to combine a spirit of widely extended generality with skill and 
excellence in detail 
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THB PAIiMEESTON MINI8TBT. 

During the last weeks of 1862 and the commencement of 1863, 
London was a prey to a panic caused by criminals .Itnown by the 
name of garrotters. Every newspaper contained accounts of 
robberies they had committed, either by knocking down their 
victim with a life-preserver, or depriving him of consciousness 
by a sudden and skilful application of their fingers to his 
throat. Those outrages were committed, not in dark lanes 
or sequestered places, but in Oxford-street, in Piccadilly, in places 
over which gas shed a flood of light, and policemen made regular 
rounds. Such was the panic that these street-robberies caused 
that people living in the most-frequented parts of London were 
afraid to leave their houses after dark, or sallied forth armed with 
revolvers or other means of defence. London was almost as unsafe 
in the winter of 1862 as it had been in the days of Charles the 
Second; and the public fear exaggerated the danger, so that at 
night the streets were nearly empty, the places of amusement 
deserted, and every man as he walked along eyed his fellow- 
passengers with suspicion, and prepared himself for a life-and-death 
struggle. The papers exhorted the public to defend themselves 
against these assaults. The art of boxing was revived, and became 
a part of fashionable education; life-preservers, sword-sticks, 
daggers, revolvers, and large fierce dogs were in great request. 
The blame of this state of things was cast on tioket-of-leave men 
and the ticket-of-leave system. It was urged that our treatment 
of convicts was much too indulgent ; that the lot of the criminal 
was preferable to that of the paujier or the honest labourer ; and 
so thf question "What is to be done with our criminals?” which 
bad been asked some years before, was now avain asked, with 
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increased earnestness and alarm. It was discussed in every 
journal and in every society. But it was a question more easy 
to be asked than to be answered. Our criminals must be kept 
and fed; the prisons would not contain all that were sent to 
them. Some such expedient as that of the ticket-of-leave system 
must be resorted to, and there, for the present, the matter rested. 
However, in consequence of the universal outcry, the police force 
was strengthened and put more on the alert; the practice of 
garrotting became less frequent : the alarm subsided, and London 
gradually resumed its old habits. 

In the beginning of the year Mr. Lincoln, the president of the 
United States of America, launched a proclamation ordering the 
emancipation of all slaves within the ten rebel States, and declaring 
that such persons, if of suitable condition, should be received into 
the armed service of the United States, to garrison forts, positions, 
stations, and other places, and to man vessels. He based this act 
entirely on military considerations, which he believed to be 
warranted by the condition of the States, and solemnly invoked 
the considerate judgment of mankind, and the gracious favour of 
Almighty God. Lord Bussell, on the receipt of a despatch from 
Lord Lyons, enclosing a copy of it, wrote him a letter to bo 
communicated to the Amencan government, in which he charac- 
terised the proclamation as a document of a very strange nature. 
He observed that it professed to emancipate all slaves in places 
where the government of the United States could not exercise any 
jurisdiction or make emancipation a reality, while it did not 
decree the emancipation of slaves in any States or parts of States 
occupied by the Federal troops, and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
government of the United States, and whore therefore emancipation, 
if decreed, might be carried mto effect. He urged that the 
proclamation made slavery at once legal and illegal, and made 
slaves punishable or rewardable for running away from their 
masters, according to the locality of the plantation or the loyalty 
of the State to which they belonged ! Hence he argued that there 
was no declaration of a principle adverse to slavery in this 
proclamation ; that it was a measure of war, and a measure of war 
of a very questionable kind. He concluded his communication by 
saying that, as President Lincoln had thrice appealed to the 
judgment of mankind, he ventured to say that he did not think 
it would or ought to satisfy the friends of abolition, who looked 
for total and impartial freedom for the slave, and not for veufeance 

on ’ V holrJor 
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But ■whatever Earl Bussell might say or think, the Mends ot 
abolition in England received the proclamation ■with demonstrations 
of sympathy and approval. They saw that, whatever the motive 
that dictated it, the effect would be the entire abolition of slavery 
if the Northern States triumphed. It was evidently impossible 
that if slavery were abolished in the ten Confederate States, it 
could hold its ground in the small portion of the Union to which 
the president’s proclamation did not apply. Accordingly it soon 
became evident that the old anti-slavery spirit was not dead. 
Meetings were held in the largest available rooms of the metropolis, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and most of the chief towns of the kingdom. 
Before the hour of the meeting at Exeter Hall had arrived, it 
overflowed into the large rooms below, thence into the adjacent 
street, out of which a fourth meeting arose in the immediate 
neighbourhood. All these meetings, fermented with anti-slavery 
enthusiasm, were excited to a still higher pitch of eflervescence by 
some ineffective attempts at a counter-demonstration in favour of 
the Southern States. 

At the commencement of the session of 1863, the Prince of 
Wales took the oaths and his seat as a peer of the realm, and on 
Saturday, the 7th of March, the Princess Aloxandrina, his aflSaneed 
bride, made her public entrance into the metropolis, on her way 
from Gravesend to Windsor Castle, where she was to be married to 
the Prince on the following Tuesday. It is needless to say that not 
only almost every Londoner was in the streets or in some place 
of vantage to- view the procession, but that myriads, from all 
parts of England, flocked to the metropolis. Forty thousand 
pounds had been voted for the reception by the corporation of 
London; triumphal arches, splendidly decorated, had been erected 
along the line of procession; a single seat in a window was let 
for 30?.; the gas companies were unable to meet the demands 
made on them in connection with the illuminations by which 
the event was to be celebrated. The reception of the youthful 
princess, though respectful, was boisterous and tumultuous, and 
several people were crushed to death beneath the human deluge 
that rushed towards the carriage in which she was conveyed. 
These misfortunes were due partly to the enormous number of 
those who were anxious to catch a glimpse ctf the princess, but 
chiefly to the exceedingly bad arrangements made by the corpora- 
tion ot London, who, confiding in their o'wn ability to maintain 
order, kad stubbornly refused the offers that had been made them 
of the assistance of a body of police and of a military force. Public 
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opinion therefore loudly demanded the reform of the corporation ; 
and the government, knowing how much that reform was needed, 
brought in a bill for the purpose. It was strenuously resisted 
by the civic authorities, and lost through non-compliance with the 
standing orders of the House of Commons. On the day fixed for 
the wedding, the marriage ceremony was performed with befitting 
pomp. But amongst all the persons who were present in that 
splendid and glittering throng, none attracted so much interest 
as the bereaved queen, who from a gallery just over the altar of 
St. George’s Chapel looked down in her widow’s weeds on the wedding 
of her first-born son. 

The parliamentary proceedings of this year were devoid of 
public interest and historic importance, with the exception of the 
budget, introduced by Mr. Gladstone on the 15th of April. His 
speech was delivered under circumstances less favourable than 
those which had attended some of his previous financial addresses. 
Although it did not announce such great changes as those which 
were connected with the introduction of the French treaty; 
although it did not contain those ingenious disquisitions on the 
philosophy of finance which had given a special charm to his 
previous budget-speeches ; none of them was more striking in the 
delivery, or produced a more powerful effect. The moment ho 
concluded, the House, by one spontaneous and instinctive movement 
of approval, rose to express its admiration of the wonderful ability 
which, on a dry question of figures, could keep them for three hours 
hanging on the lips of the speaker. 

A good deal of public indignation was expressed both in and out 
of parliament at the seizure of British ships by cruisers of the 
Northern States, especially at the behaviour of Captain Wilkes in 
the Trent affair, and at the manner in which his conduct had been 
sanctioned by the congress, the admiralty, and the people. Mr. 
Eoebuck brought the matter before the House, relating m some 
detail the substance of a conversation between the French emperor 
and himself, in which the former stated not only that his feeling in 
favour of the recognition of the Southern States was the same as it 
had always been, but that it was now stronger than ever ; that he 
was ready in all things to act with England ; and that, more than 
in any other thing, ho was ready to act with her as regarded 
America. Mr. Roebuck subsequently withdrew his motion, on an 
assurance from Lord Palmerston that the matter was receiving the 
careful consideration of the government. 

Wo have already mentioned that since the elimination of parlia- 
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mentary reform from the place it had occupied in the queen’s 
speeches, law reform was the only organic change which the goTem- 
ment was prepared to propose. The measures that were brought 
forward in fulfilment of the pledge thus given were — a bill for the 
amendment of the bankruptcy laws, and another for the registration 
of titles to real estates. Sir B. Bethell, now become Lord Chancellor, 
and Lord Westbury introduced a measure for the consolidation of 
the statute law as contained in forty-four thick folio volumes of acts 
of parliament, many of which were obscure, obsolete, or contra- 
dictory. The work of examining, compressing, and digesting this 
prodigious mass of statutes had been already commenced, and the 
chancellor proposed to carry it forward more rapidly and effectually, 
and to attempt the consolidation of the common law, as contained 
in a vast number of recorded judicial decisions, commencing at the 
end of the reign of Edward II., and carried down to our own time. Of 
course such an immense mass of long and often confiicting judg- 
ments and opinions, contained in eleven or twelve hundred volumes 
of reports, the number of which was every day increasing, required 
an immense amount of attentive consideration. Lord Westbury 
proposed to appoint competent persons td examine, compare, revise, 
and expurgate these reports, and to remove from them all decisions 
that were obsolete or contradictory. For this purpose he suggested 
that they should be divided into three classes ; the first extending 
to the Eevolution of 1668 or the commencement of the reign of 
Queen Anne ; the next to the end of the roign of George III. ; and 
the last to be carried down to the period at which his bill was 
introduced. The measure was a vigorous and honest attempt to 
effect a reform of great necessity and importance ; but was sure to 
encounter a strong opposition from the lawyers, who, though com- 
paratively few in number in the Upper House, formed a very 
considerable proportion of the Lower. And this opposition was not 
likely to be balanced by any enthusiasm for a measure which, 
however useful, was not calculated to call forth much public 
sympathy or much zealous supxiort. 

A bill designed to put our volunteer force on a better-defined 
footing was a due recognition of the efforts that had been made to 
raise and keep up that body. The first volunteer rifle-corps was 
formed at Cheltenham in 1852, with the sanction of the queen, 
conveyed in a letter from Sir G. Grey to Earl Fitzhardmge just 
before the Bussell administration retired. But the movement 
did not obtain much extension till the breaking-out of the war 
between France and Sardinia on the one hand, and Austria on the 
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other, in May, 1869. Two days after the Emperor Napoleon quitted 
Paris to put himself at the head of the French army, a notice was 
issued from the War Office sanctioning the formation of volunteer 
rifle and artillery corps under the provisions of the act Geo. III. 
chap. 54. From this time the movement spread rapidly, and volun- 
teer corps were formed in the most considerable towns of the 
kingdom. The bill now introduced was carried, and led to a farther 
extension of the volunteer system. 

A great part of the session was spent in discussions on the distress 
that prevailed in the manufacturing districts. Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in carrying a Union Relief Acts Continuance Bill, allowing 
the application of money raised on the security of the rates to 
the purpose of paying wages to distressed operatives employed in 
the construction of roads and other public works. This was done 
at the earnest request of tho workmen themselves, who petitioned 
the government to give them work rather than support them in 
idleness. The Prison Ministers Bill secured to Roman Catholic 
prisoners the attendance and ministrations of priests of the com- 
munion to which they belonged. Another measure, of which Lord 
Westbury was the author', enacted that the aJvowsons of no fewer 
than throe hundred and twenty benefices in the patronage of the 
lord chancellor should bo sold, and the proceeds devoted to the 
augmentation of the income of their incumbents. The government 
failed in an attempt to obtain a grant of money for the purchase of 
the buildings which had been erected for the reception of the 
articles sent to the International Exhibition of 1862. 

The speech delivered at the prorogation of parliament was 
marked by tbe ominous absence of the clause in which the sovereigu 
is generally made to announce to the legislature that her relations 
with foreign states are friendly and satisfactory The cause of the 
omission was the danger of war that existed m many quarters. 
There was a possibility of our being drawn into taking part in the 
struggle going on in America ; there was intelligence that hostilities 
w’lth Japan were hourly expected to commence; our diplomatic 
relations with Brazil were interrupted ; a war was being carried on 
in Now Zealand against the Maones; and finally, a serious dispute 
had arisen lietweon France and Austria respecting Poland, in which, 
if it should be carried farther, the strong public feeling that existed 
in this country in favour of that oppressed nationality would hardly 
allow us to remain neutral. At a later period complications arose 
between Denmark and Germany, which seemed at one time likely to 
involve this oounti'y. 
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On the day before Christmas, William Makepeace Thackeray 
•was found calmly sleeping his last sleep. His ■was a mind that 
saw the ugly side of human nature, and depicted it with vividness 
and exaggeration, cynically placing it in the clearest light, yet 
with no cynical intent, for his nature over-flowed with benevolence 
and kmdly humour. Ha painted vice -with a trueness to life 
that had made him not a few enemies among those who fancied 
that they saw their own likeness in his delineations of character. 
The unexpected intelligence of his death, coming as it did a few 
days aftei; the report of a speech he had delivered at the Charter- 
house, full of rich humour and right feeling, was received with 
■universal regret. Hia funeral was strictly private; but there 
stood by the open grave to which the body of the great humourist 
was committed his friend and rival, Charles Dickens, as well as 
most of the literary celebrities of the day. Three years before, 
Thackeray and Dickens officiated as chief mourners at the interment 
of Douglas Jerrold ; now one of them followed the other to his last 
resting-place, into which he also was shortly to descend. 

It was very fortunate, considering the circumstances in which the 
inhabitants of the manufacturing districts as well ns of other ports 
of the kingdom were placed by the civil war still raging in America, 
that the harvest of this year was abundant almost beyond precedent. 
The grain-crops were excellent both in quality and quantity, and 
there was a considerable diminution in the prices of almost all the 
necessaries of life, as well as a healthy impulse given to the 
industry and commerce of the country. 

The year 1864 opened with very general apprehensions that the 
dispute which had arisen between Denmark on tbe one hand, and 
Prussia and Austria on the other, ■with regard to the Duchy of 
Schleswig-Holstein would end in a war, into which this country 
might be drawn. Earl Kussell, as foreign secretary, was doing his 
best, by appealmg to the faith of treatie.s, to induce the two Great 
Powers who were claiming Schleswig-Holstein in the name of 
Germany, to moderate their proceedings. Public opinion, however, 
expressed itself very decidedly against interference in a cause which 
England had no direct interest in maintaining, and she was conse- 
quently placed in the position of a warmly interested looker-on, while 
the Danes were heroically resisting the enormously superior forces 
which the two. Great Powers brought into the field. But the 
sympathy of this co'untry was shown by large private contributions 
for the relief and assistance of the Danish soldiers wounded in the 
xmeqnal conflict 

I 
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Much of the time of parliament was occupied by debates on 
the question involved in this war. In the House of Lords the Harl 
of Derby strongly condemned the policy of the foreign secretary, 
which he characterised by two expressive words, long remembered 
and frequently repeated, "meddle and muddle.” Englishmen 
generally knew little about the merits of the question at issue, but 
their sympathies were warmly excited by the spectacle of a little 
power like Denmark opposed to the armies of two great powers such 
as Prussia and Austria; and they were disposed to conclude, 
without much examination, that the small power must needs be 
right, and the two great powers wrong, as it was quite certain that 
whether right or wrong they could take whatever they chose to 
demand. The debates were much more remarkable for the 
vehemence with which they were conducted than for the light 
they threw on the merits of the question at issue. 

They did not, however, prevent parliament from discussing some 
measures of considerable importance. Foremost among these, 
though attracting much less attention in this country than it 
deserved, was the Government Annuities Bill, introduced by Mr. 
Gladstone, and designed to provide, under the management and 
security of the government, a great general life and health insurance 
institution founded on sound principles, and which, it was hoped, 
would ultimately supplant the numberless sick and burial clubs 
and friendly societies instituted for the same object, many of which 
were based on thoroughly unsound principles, and wore either actually 
bankrupt, or sure at some future and not very distant time to be 
placed in the position of being unable to meet the engagements into 
which they had entered with their members, and consequently 
endeavoured to stave off the inevitable day by inducing young 
members to become contributors. Groat opposition was offered to 
the plan by the societies which it was designed to supersede. 

An agitation for the abolition of capital punishment had been 
carried on for some time, and had now acquired so much 
strength that the government was induced to issue a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the nature and operation of the laws by 
which the punishment of death was appointed to be inflicted, as 
well as into the manner of its infliction, and to report whether it 
was desirable that any alteration should be made in these respects. 
The commission almost unanimously admitted that a change 
was required in the interest of the country and of justice, because 
in the present state of the law, juries, in spite of their oaths, 
frequently acquitted persons accused of murder not because proofs 
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of their guilt were wanting, but because there were extenuating 
circumstances which in their opinion rendered the punishment of 
death too severe. The commission also recommended that the 
penalty of death should be inflicted within the walls of the prison • 
in the presence of a few spectators, in order to avoid the demoralising 
and disgusting scenes which often attended and disgraced public 
executions. These recommendations were subsequently adopted. 

The subject of education was first brought under the attention 
of parliament during this session by the presentation of a report by 
the public-school commissioners, in which they stated that after a 
careful examination of Eton, Winchester, Westminster, St. Paul's, 
Merchant Taylors’, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Eugby, they had 
come to the conclusion that, while the course of study pursued in 
these schools was sound and valuable in its main element, it was 
wanting in breadth and flexibility— defects which in many cases 
■destroyed and in all impaired its value. They reported that all 
these schools, though in different degrees, were too indulgent to 
idleness, or at least struggled ineffectually against it, and that 
consequently they sent out a large proportion of men of idle 
habits and empty, uncultivated minds. On the other hand, the 
commission spoke in terms of high praise of the discipline and moral 
training afforded in these establishments. Much that was contained 
in these reports was already known, but they had the effect of draw- 
ing more general attention to the condition of these institutions 
and of many others established on similar principles, and thus 
caused efforts to be made for their improvement, and especially for 
the cure of those removable evils whose existence this inquiry bad 
revealed. 

While the question of the education of tho upper and middle 
classes of English society was being carefully investigated, that of 
the education of the working classes was not neglected. It was 
placed at this moment under the vigorous administration of Mr. 
Lowe, who was endeavouring to put the various religious com- 
munions of tho country on a footing of perfect equality so far as 
related to the distribution of the grants of the education 
department of the privy council. He thus incurred much obloquy 
and hostility from the Conservative party, and a great effort was 
made to remove him from the position he occupied. Lord Bobert 
Cecil moved, " That in the opinion of this House the mutilation of 
the reports of her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, and the exclusion 
from them of statements and opinions adverse to the educational 
views entertained by the committee of council, while matters 
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favourable to them are admitted, are violations of the under- 
standing under which the appointment of inspectors was originally 
sanctioned by parliament, and tend entirely to destroy the value of 
• their reports.” This resolution was carried by 101 to 93 — ^numbers 
which were supposed to show that Lord Palmerston had not done 
all he might have dona to save his colleague from this censure, 
Mr. Lowe at once resigned his ofBce of vice-president of the 
education department, and procured the appomtment of a com- 
mittee, which fully exonerated him from all blame in the matter. 

On Wednesday, the 13th of April, a remarkable debate took place 
on the second reading of Mr. Locke King’s County Franchise Bill. 
Lord Palmerston strongly opposed the measure, delivering a speech 
against orgamo changes, which would have proceeded with a better 
grace from the back benches of the opposition than from the leader 
of the Liberal party. It was evident, however, that the premier did 
not carry with him the sympathies and support of his party ; for 
when the House came to a division on the question of the second 
reading, the numbers were ; 

For the second reading 227 

Against . . 254 

Majority against the second reading 27 

About a month later, Mr. Baines’s bill for lowering the franchise 
in the boroughs, which, like the kindred reform proposed by Mr. 
Loeke King, had frequently been before the House, was again 
brought under discussion. Mr. Gladstone seized this opportunity of 
showing that he did not share the opinion of the prime minister on 
the Eeform question. Lord Palmerston had argued against that 
proposal on the ground that the people were not anxious for organic 
reforms, and were not agitating for innovations. Mr. Gladstone, 
with evident reference to this argument, said, " We are told that the 
working classes do not agitate ; but is it desirable that we should 
wait tdl they do agitate ? In my opinion, agitation by the working 
classes upon any political subject whatever is a thing not to be 
waited for, not to be made a condition previous to any parlia- 
mentary movement, but, on the contrary, to bo deprecated, and, if 
possible, prevented, by wise and provident measures.” Mr. Baines’s 
motion was defeated by a majority of 272 against 216. 

Two measures very advantageous to the working classes were 
adopted in the course of this session. The first, proposed by Lord 
Derby, enacted that in every railway leading into the metropolis- 
TiTovi inn fiVininlrf be made fr"' th op/m- -rimr latinn nf the wni"kiug 
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classes by cheap trains. This proposal was made mainly on the 
ground that the railways to which it applied had destroyed a large 
number of the habitations of the labouring classes, compelling them 
to reside at greater distances than before from the places at which 
they worked, and therefore it was only just that these railways 
should compensate those classes by affording them increased 
facilities for going to and returning from their work. The measure 
was accepted by the government, and was a great boon to those for 
whose benefit it was adopted, and a source of no small profit to 
the railway companies themselves, who have since found it to their 
interest greatly to extend the principle on which this enactment was 
based. The other boon to the working classes was an act for 
applying to several other trades the regulations already in force in 
factories relating to women and children working in them. 

A vote of censure on the government for its conduct in reference 
to Denmark was carried in the House of Lords by a majority of 
nine ; but a similar motion proposed by Mr. Disraoh in the Lower 
House was rejected by a majority of eighteen. 

It is now time that we should notice one of the most remarkable 
agitations carried on in this or any other country. Lor some years 
societies had existed composed of persons pledged to abstain from 
the use of all intoxicating liquors, and who endeavoured to 
persuade others that these liquors, so far from being conducive to 
health, as had hitherto been generally supposed, were injurious to 
it. These opinions spre.ad very rapidly in England, and especially 
in the manufacturing districts. In the United States of America 
they obtained such currency that Neal Dow, the mayor of Port- 
land, U.S., succeeded in carrying a law iorhidding the public sale 
of intoxicating drinks in the State of Maine, of which that town 
was the capital, and which is known by the title of the "Maine 
Liquor Law.” This law was passed in 1851. In 1852 Nathaniel 
Card, a member of the Society of Friends, a pledged total abstainer, 
wrote to Mr. Neal Dow for information respecting the Maine Liquor 
Law. The reply that he received made him resolve to endeavour to 
establish in England an organization to agitate in favour of a 
similar measure. He succeeded in inducing Mr. Alderman Harvey, 
of Salford, Mr. James Simpson, of Fox Denton, Mr. J. Brotherton, 
M.P. for Salford, and Mr. Pope, a young barrister, to embark with 
liim in the proposed agitation, and to form with some others a 
provisional committee. In February of the following year they 
■opened offices in Manchester, and came before the public, with 
Mr. Walter C. Trevelyan as president, Mr. Harvey as chairman. 
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Mr. Pope, honorary secretary, and Mr, T. B. Barker, who has ever 
since been the soul of the agitation, as working secretary. The 
first step this committee took was to endeavour to unite those 
favourable to the movement throughout the country into a general 
council, and a great inaugural meeting was held, at which the 
following propositions were unanimously adopted as a basis for 
the agitation, and as indicating the character and scope of the 
movement 

“1. That it is neither right nor politic for the State to afford 
legal protection and sanction to any trafBc or system that tends 
to increase crime, to waste the national resources, to corrupt the 
social habits, and to destroy the health and lives of the people. 

“ 2. That the trafdc m intoxicating liquors as common beverages 
is inimical to the true interests of individuals, and destructive to the 
order and welfare of society, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

“3. That the history and results of all past legislation in 
regard to the liquor traffic abundantly prove that it is impossible 
satisfactorily to limit or regulate a system so essentially mischievous 
in its tendencies. 

"4. That no considerations of private gain or public revenue 
can justify tho upholding of a system so utterly wrong in 
]irinciple, suicidal in policy, and disastrous in results, as the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. 

“5. That the legislative prohibition of the liquor traffic is 
perfectly compatible with rational liberty, and with all the 
claims of justice and legitimate commerce. 

“6. That the Icgi.slative suppression of the liquor traffic 
would be highly conducive to the development of a progressive 
civilisation. 

“ 7. That, rising above class, sectarian, or party considerations 
all good citizens should combine to procure an enactment pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating beverages, as affording the most 
efficient aid in removing the appalling evils of intemperance.” 

The methods adopted by this body to promulgate its principles 
and promote its objects were— 

1. Lectures and public meetings. 

2. Essays, tracts, placards, handbills, and periodical publications,, 
including a weekly organ, the Alliance News (price Id.). 

3. Petitions and memorials to parliament, to government, to local 
authorities, and to religious bodies. 

4. House-to-house canvasses, to ascertain the opinions of heads, 
of f milip", I nd other adult mpmVTq 
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6. Conferences of electors, ministers of religion, Sunday-school 
teachers, the medical profession, and other important bodies. 

Nothing in this agitation was more striking than the success 
which attended the meetings held by the Alliance. They were 
usually convened in the largest buildings in the cities and towns, 
and were frequently called and presided over by their mayors ; 
they were freely open to all classes; discussion was invited, and 
resolutions embodying the principles and aims of the association 
were almost invariably aflirmed by enthusiastic and unanimous 
votes. 

In June, 1857, a conference of 400 clergymen and other 
Christian ministers of all denominations was held in the Town-hall, 
Manchester, and adopted the following declaration : — 

“ Wo, the undersigned ministers of the gospel, are convince 
by personal observation within our own sphere, and authentic 
testimony from beyond it, that the trafSc m intoxicating liquors 
as drink for man is the immediate cause of most of the crime and 
pauperism, and much of the disease and insanity, that afflict the 
land; that everywhere, and in proportion to its prevalence, it 
deteriorates the moral character of the people, and is the chief 
outward obstruction to the progress of the gospel ; that these are 
not its accidental attendants, but its natural fruits; that the 
benefit, if any, is very small in comparison with the bane; that 
all schemes of regulation and restriction, however good so far as 
they go, fall short of the nation’s need and the nation’s duty ; and 
that, therefore, on the obvious principle of destroying the evil 
which cannot be controlled, the wisest course for those who feax 
God and regard man is to encourage legitimate efforts for the entire 
suppression of the trade, by the power of the national will, and 
through the force of a legislative enactment.” This declaration 
received the adhesion in writing of upwards of 3,000 ministers 
of religion. 

In October, 1857, a draft of suggestions for a permissive pro- 
hibitory liquor law was adopted, and put into extensive circula- 
tion ; in 1864 a bill founded on it was submitted to the House of 
Commons. 

It provided that, on apph'cation of any district, the votes of the 
ratepayers shall be taken as to the propriety of adopting the 
provisions of the act; but that a majority of at* least two-thirds 
of the votes taken shall be necessary in order to decide that 
question in the affirmative. The act itself would, when once 
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adopted in any district, prohibit within that district all traffic in 
mtoxicating liquor for common purposes. 

The first reading, though strongly opposed, was carried by 
a large majority, after a brief debate. The second reading, as 
expected, was defeated by a large majority, but forty members 
voted and paired off in favour of the bill. 

In 1869, on the motion for a second reading of the bill, 94 voted 
or paired in its favour (an increase of 54). 

The number of persons who were engaged in the agitation, the 
wealth and social position of many of them, the enormous funds 
which had been subscribed to support the Alliance, and the 
influence which it exercised in the election of members to parlia- 
ment, obtained for its proposals a very attentive and respectful 
consideration. It was felt by many who wore not prepared to go 
the full length of the Pei'missive Bill, that something needed to be 
done to reduce the immense amount of pauperism and crime 
distinctly traceable to drinking habits which the public-houses 
engendered. Others were of opinion that the principle of local 
control which the bill embodied was the only one calculated to 
contend with the gigantic evils which the liquor traffic was 
producing, and were willing tliat the bill should be read a 
second time in the hope that amendments w'ould be introduced 
which would modify those features in it which they regarded as 
affording a too-violcnt remedy for an evil so justly complained of 
and so generally admitted. But the only distinct counter-plan was 
that of Mr, Bright, who suggested that the municipal council, or 
some committee of the municipal council in the various boroughs, 
should have the power of determining the number of licences for 
the sale of wine, spirits, or beer.* 

The leaders of the Alliance, defeated but not disheartened, 
carried forward their agitation with renewed vigour. Taking 
advantage of the annual meetings of the Social Science Congress, 
they there obtained a full discussion of the subject in all its 
bearings. A committee of the Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury, to which the question was submitted, presented a 
report entirely in accordance with their views and opinions. They 
waited on candidates at contested elections, and gave their support, 
without reference to political sentiment, to those who promis^ to 
vote for tiic Permis-sive Bill, and in many instances turned the 
elections in their favour. They raised a guarantee fund, first of 

* Mr. Bright’s speech on this question is to be found in the printed 
collection of his speeches. 
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^,000?., and afterwards of nearly 100,000?. In a word, they 
diffused information, and prosecuted their agitation with a degree 
of vigour and success which has been only rivalled by the great 
anti-corn-law agitation, and with legislative and other results which, 
though falling far short of their aims, have exercised a great and 
beneficial effect on the opinions and habits of the people of this 
country. 

The English people have been generally regarded as a cold, 
calculating, phlegmatic, undemonstrative race. It has been said 
too, that, as a consequence of this temperament, their sympathies 
with the oppressed nationalities of the Continent, though unques- 
tionably deep and sincere, have seldom been strongly manifested. 
But the visit of Garibaldi seemed to give the lie to the estimate that 
was usually formed of them, and to astonish even the most excitable 
of their continental neighbours. Never probably was a warmer 
reception given in England or any other country to the hero 
of a hundred fights than was awarded the Liberator of Italy. From 
his first lauding at Southampton, or rather before his landing, he 
was assailed by the well-meant but often troublesome and intrusive 
homage of his admirers. But the enthusiasm swelled to the highest 
pitch, when, yielding to an almost resistless compulsion, he so far 
did violence to his own modest nature as to make a public entry 
into London. For four mortal hours did the carnage of the Duke 
of Sutherland struggle on from Waterloo station to Stafford House, 
stemming the human sea that overflowed every street through 
which he had to pass, amidst crowds composed of all classes, from 
the highes* to the lowest, all vying with eachoth|r in demonstrations 
of respect and admiration for Garibaldi’s character. He remained 
in London as the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, recoivmg the 
homage of the first nobility of the land, basking in the smiles 
of royalty, and followed wheroever he went by shouts and acclama- 
tions. Pressing entreaties came from almost all the principal towns 
in England that he would honour each of them with a visit. He 
was perplexed by these invitations. He could not accept all, and 
•could not select any without giving offence to the rest. The 
fatigue of receiving and answering addresses, and acknowledging 
the demonstrations that met him at every turn, began to tell on a 
constitution enfeebled by many hardships as well as by a wound 
he had recently received. He found it necessary to make his 
escape from an idolatry which was likely to prove seriously 
injurious to its object. Therefore, after a stay of about three 
weeks in Ent^land, the greater part of which was passed in 
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comparative seclusion, he returned to his home in the island of 
Caprera. 

The session of the year 1865 commenced on Tuesday, the 7th 
of February. The distress in the manufacturing distrjcts had 
so sensibly abated that the relief committees were able greatly 
to diminish the number of their meetings and the amount of 
aid distributed to the operatives. The war-clouds that had 
overhung Europe during a great part of the last year were 
dissipated, but hostilities on a small scale were still carried on 
by this country against Japan and the Maories of New Zealand. 
The royal message spoke in confident terms of the continuance 
of peace, announced a persistent neutrality as the settled policy 
of our government in reference to the civil war in the United 
States, and expressed approval of a proposed combination of 
our North American colonies in a single confederacy. The 
home measures to which it referred were unimportant; and 
on the question of parliamentary reform and of other organic 
changes it was silent. It was discussed as such a speech might 
he expected to be discussed by a parliament whose views it echoed 
with tolerable fidelity. The most strenuous reformers saw that it 
would be useless to propose the improvements they desired, in a 
parliament which had reached its last session. The great age that 
Lord Palmerston had attained rendered it certain that he could not 
continue much longer at the bead of the government; and tho 
eyes of all men were turned towards the parliament that would have 
to bo elected in the course of this year, and which would probably 
commence its sitti^s under tho auspices of a now premier. 

Tho royal message was described by Lord Derby as the sort 
of speech likely to be addressed by an aged minister to a parliament 
whose dissolution was certain ; so that the best thing its advisers 
could do was to find it some gentle occupation, and to take caro 
that its dying movements should not be disturbed by any un- 
necessary excitement. Still, tho notices of bills and motions given 
in the Lower House on the first days after its meeting were sufiS- 
ciently numerous to find tho House ample employment for a long 
session; but it was welt understood that many of these notices 
were given rather in the hope of propitiating the constituencies 
than in the expectation of their being seriously discussed by the 
House. 

But there were some practical and useful measures, which those 
who brought them forward fully intended to carry through. 
Among these may be mentioned the Union Charn'eability Bill, 
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brought in by Mr. Villiere, and read a second time on the 22nd of 
April, which established a better and more economical system of 
management in the different unions of the kingdom, made a more 
equal repartition of rates, and relieved the poor from grievous 
hardships, which up to this time the law of settlement had inflicted 
on them. There were parishes which belonged to a single proprietor, 
or to a small number of proprietors, who in order to prevent the 
men who laboured on their property from gaining a settlement 
in it, and acquiring a right to be supported from the rates, would 
not allow a single cottage to be erected within the parish ; so thaA 
the poor drudges who tilled the ground were obliged to walk a 
distance of four or five miles to and from the place in which they 
laboured. It is true that Ibis was an extreme case, which did not 
often occur, but there were many parishes in which there was an 
approach to this state of things; and of course it was not only a 
serious hardship to the pea-sants, but also shamefully unfair to tho 
parishes which had not been benefited by their labour, but wero 
compelled to support them in illness and old ago. The bill of 
Mr. Villiers, instead of making each separate parish support its own 
paupers by rates equal throughout tho parish, required each 
separate uuion of parishes to support its own paupers by rates 
equal throughout tho union; thus making the area of relief 
comoident with the area of management, and putting an end to 
a great deal of litigation between different parishes. Tho measure 
did not go far enough, and did not wholly arrest the evil with 
which it dealt. It still left untouched differences of rates between 
contiguous unions. This might, mdeed, be remedied to some 
extent by their enlargement, which for other reasons was desirable. 
However, tho measure pas.scd its second reading by a majority of 
203 against 131. An amendment, brought forward by Mr. !^ntinck, 
to facilitate, in certain cases, the alteration of the limits of existing 
unions, was opposed by Mr. Villiers, and rejected by the House. 
The bill eventually passed, and was the principal work of the 
session. 

On the evening of Tuesday, the 28th of March, Mr. Dillwyn 
moved a re^lution afiarming that the state of the Irish Church was 
unsatisfactory and called for the early attention of her Majesty’s 
government. The motion was opposed by Sir G. Grey, who stated 
that tho government was not prepared to bring forward a measure 
for the disestablishment of the Irish Church. After Mr. Hardy had 
spoken at some length, and with great animation against the motion, 

■ ' t. Glad-'tono rose and entered mto ' full “V irn’natinn of tlio 
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■question. He frankly swimitted that the state of the Irish Church 
■was ■unsatisfactory, but added that having regard to the difBculties 
which stood in the way of the removal of the anomalies it presented, 
and which he could not help recognising, he was not prepared to 
give his assent to the proposition “ that this question calls for the 
early attention of the government.” This declaration, to which 
subsequent events gave a peculiar significance, intimated that 
Mr. Gladstone, who had always been a firm and intelligent sup- 
porter of the Irish as well as the English ch^urch, believed that the 
days of the former were numbered , and that the government 
would at some future period bo compelled to face the question 
of its disestablishment. 

The budget of this year presented features which were all the 
more gratifying because they were exhibited in spite of the distress 
which, though rapidly diminishing, still existed in the manufactur- 
ing districts. The national expenditure for the financial year was 
estimated at 60,139,000/.; the revenue was expected to amount 
to 70,170,000/. ; so that there would probably be a surplus of 
4,031,000?. Of course with so large a balance, there was room 
for a considerable remission of taxation. Passing by some minor 
changes which it was proposed to make, we come to those 
which were most important. The duty on tea was to be 
reduced to sixpence in the pound ; the income-tax to be lowered 
from sixpence to fourpence in the pound ; the insurance duty, in 
conformity with a resolution which the House of Commons had 
passed on the 21st of March, was to be laid on all insured property 
at a uniform rate of one-and-ninepcnce, the shilling duty on all 
policies was to be replaced by a penny stamp, and a penny receipt 
stamp for the payment of the money. It was expected that these 
reductions would afford a relief of taxation amounting to 6,420,000/., 
of which 3,778,000/. would take effect during the present financial 
.year; leaving a surplus of 253,000/. 

Mr. Baines again brought forward hie measure for the reduction 
of the franchise, on Wednesday, the 3rd of May, before fourteen or 
fifteen members. When the subject again came before the House 
on the 8th of May, there was a large gathering of members, and 
everything betokened a close division. This was due not so much 
to any extraordinary interest taken in the question, as to the 
knowledge that this measure was likely to be the working question 
of the impending election. The debate on it was therefore of a ■very 
animated character. Sir G. Grey, speaking on the behalf of the 
.government, maintained that he and his collea'Ties had' fully 
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redeemed their reform pledges, but declined to give any promise 
as to the course which the government would take with regard to 
the measure in the next session. Mr. Gladstone sat by in silence. 
It was reported that his colleagues had extorted from him a 
promise not to speak on the question. But there was no truth 
in the statement. He had delivered his testimony on this subject 
during the preceding session in the most distinct manner, and it 
was not necessary that he should renew it now. On a division, the 
previous question, moved by Lord Elcho, was carried by 288 votes 
to 214. 

Luring the remainder of the session the members of the House 
were speaking rather to their constituents than to the gentlemen, 
generally very few in number, who sat in the House. Early in the 
month of June they were putting forward their claims and opinions 
in addresses to the constituencies they represented, or which they 
hoped to represent m the next parliament. The House, therefore, 
was fitfully full and empty ; members rushing down to the country 
by rail, and hurrying back again to the metropolis whenever any 
question in which their constituents took an interest was before the 
House. Bills were passed with even greater rapidity than is usual 
towards the end of a session. 

One question, however, filled the House and brought on a 
severe party struggle. Lord-Chancellor Westbury had shown 
himself a most effective law-reformer. He had also shown himself, 
both before and after his appointment to his high office, but more 
especially since, a master of biting sarcasm, which told all the more 
severely on those against whom it was levelled in consequence of the 
soft and mellifluous tones in which it was delivered ; so that his 
blows were not inaptly compared to those of a mailed hand covered 
with a velvet glove. His law reforms rendered him very unpopular 
with many members of his own profession, without procuring him 
much favour with the public. He had been led— in one instance by 
good-nature, and in another by carelessness — to allow a member 
of his family to make use of his patronage, in a manner calculated 
to damage the reputation of his high office and lower his personal 
character. Unfortunately the charges made against him, instead 
of undergoing a calm and judicial investigation, were considered by 
the House of Commons, as such matters too frequently are, not so 
much with a desire to vindicate the character of public men, as 
with the purpose of inflicting a blow on the party and the govern- 
ment to which the accused person belonged. That he had been 
guilty of reprehensible laxity there can be no doubt But this 
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might to a certain extent be excused in consideration of the immense 
demand ■which the duties of his high office must make on its holder, 
as ■well as the special and most honourable labours which Lord 
Westbury had undertaken. But even if hie conduct had been less 
excusable, the manner of his condemnation was such as reasonable 
men could hardly approve. 

The defence offered on behalf of the Chancellor ■was received, 
not with the demeanour of men engaged in the calm and judicial 
examination of an important question very seriously affecting the 
character of a person in high office, but with continual interruption, 
shouts of derisive laughter, and loud cries for a division. It 
was evident that a large portion of the members had come np 
not to judge, but to condemn or acquit. If the division had taken 
place a week earlier, the supiiorters of the ministry would have 
been in the majority, and Lord Westbury would have been 
absolved ; as it was, the Conservative whip had been more success- 
ful than the Liberal whip , or rather, perhaps, the desire to brand 
Lord Westbury was stronger than the desire to clear him, and it 
■was evident that the vote of censure would be carried. Lord 
Palmerston endeavoured, hy moving an adjournment, to evade 
the blow, but the motion was rejected by 177 voices to 163. The 
prime minister adroitly accepted the division as representing the 
feeling of the House with regard to Mr. Bouverie’s motion, and thus 
avoided a still more signal defeat. 

Lord Palmerston did not hesitate to declare that in his opinion 
Lord Westbury had been unfairly dealt with. It still remained to 
he Been in what manner the Chancellor would treat the censure of 
the Lower House. It was announced that his statement would be 
made on Wednesday, the 6th of July. On the evening of that day 
Lord Westbury took his seat as usual on the woolsack, and 
there was a very large concourse both of peers and of strangers to 
hear the expected explanations. When Lord Westbury rose he 
was listened to ■with a deep and respectful attention, which was 
maintained throughout his speech. He explained that he had 
desired to resign his high functions from the time that the charges, 
which had drawn down on him the censure of the House of 
Commons, had been first brought forward, because he thought that 
it was not fit that a person on whose conduct any shadow of 
suspicion rested should retain the high office that he held, but 
that bis intention had been combated by Lord Palmerston, ■who 
pointed out that if such a precedent were once given, the Lord 
Chancellor might be driven from office by any malicious or nn- 
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scrupulous person who might think proper to bring a charge 
against him. He said that he had yielded to these considerations, 
and continued to hold his office till yesterday. 

It was generally felt that nothing he had done in his office, and 
he had effected much, better became him, than his manner of leaving 
it ; and that he had thus fully atoned for the errors into which he 
had fallen. 

At twelve o’clock on the day following this scene, parliament 
was prorogued. Much had been said for months past of “ the great 
Conservative reaction,” and some isolated Conservative victories were 
pointed to in proof of its reality. The result of the general election, 
however, did not bear out these assertions ; it produced a considerable 
change in the personnel of the House of Commons : one hundred and 
eighty members of the old parliament were replaced by the same 
number of new members. The city of London sent four Liberals ; 
Westminster returned Mr. Mill and Lord Grosvenor, the former being 
at the head of the poll. At Birmingham, Mr. Bright denonnced 
the ministry as having climbed into office under the pretence 
of devotion to parliamentary reform, and having afterwards 
violated all its pledges. He did not hesitate to declare that its 
chiefs had purposely betrayed the cause they undertook to defend, 
and that ite less eminent members had tamely acquiesced in that 
betrayal. But while thus severe on the government, he did not 
spare the leader of the opposition. He described Mr. Disraeli 
as one who would have been a statesman if his powers had been 
directed by an ennobling principle or idea, but who unhappily 
preferred a temporary and worthless distinction, as the head of 
a decaying party fighting for impossible ends, to the priceless 
memories of services rendered to his country and to freedom, on 
which only, in our age, an enduring fame could be built up. 

Of all elections of this period, the one which excited the most 
intense interest was that for the university of Oxford. Mr. Glad- 
stone was opposed by Mr. Hardy, and preparations had been made 
for bringing him forward as candidate for South Lancashire. 
His defeat at Oxford was as ardently desired by the Liberal party 
as by the most vehement of the Oxford Conservatives. They felt 
that as long as he continued to represent the university, he would 
be subject to anti-liberal influences. But if he should become 
member for South Lancashire, the influences to which he would 
be exposed would be of a directly contrary nature. Hitherto, they 
said, he has been held back ; now he will be urged forward. These 
hopes were not disappointed. As soon as it became evident that 
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victory at Oxford was hopeless, Mr. Gladstone hastened down to 
Lancashire, and lost no time in presenting himself as a candidate 
for the southern division of that populous and important county. 
.The contest, however, was severe. Mr. Gladstone stood third on 
the poll, and was only returned by a small majority over the third 
Conservative candidate. 

But while the Liberal party gained the free guidance of an 
earnest and highly able leader, that gain had been to a great extent 
counterbalanced by the loss of one of its ablest and purest 
champions. Few events have ever occurred in this country that 
have caused a deeper or more wide-spread sorrow than the death of 
Bichard Cobden, which happened in the earlier part of this year, 
lie was a victim to his over-aniions desire to fulfil his public duties. 
He came to Rochdale in the month of November, 1864, in order to 
give his constituents an account of his stewardship during the 
past session. He was suffering from a bronchial affection which 
rendered it in the highest degree dangerous for him to speak at all, 
or even to visit at that time of the year a place the climate of which 
is so inclement as that of Rochdale. Nevertheless ho went, and 
addressed a very large and crowded meeting at great length and 
with all his usual earnestness. From the effects of that exertion 
he never recovered. The next spring he was recommended by his 
medical advisers not to go to London till the weather had become 
genial and settled, and he so far yielded to their advice as to remain 
at home till near the end of March; but ho was nervously anxious 
to show his constituents that he was not negligent of his duty as 
their representative. Tiiis feeling impelled him to take his seat in 
the House of Commons at as early a period as possible. The day 
on which he went up to London happened unfortunately to be, 
perhaps, the very coldest of the year. He was exposed to the blast 
of a biting east wind, which produced a severe and immediate 
aggravation of his bronchial symptoms, under which he rapidly 
sank. It is scarcely possible for those who have not enjoyed the 
privilege of personal communication with this great man to 
understand the nature of that power which he exercised over his 
contemporaries, and of which he made so magnificent a> use for the 
benefit of his fellow-men. His vast services were in no small 
degree due to the fascination which his character and demeanour 
enabled him to exercise over individuals in private conversation, and 
over multitudes by his speeches. It had its basis in a clear under- 
standing, and a thoroughly good heart combined with a character 
of extraordinary ener-^v and determination. Hence there was 
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nothing artistlo or artificial in his speeches. Hia art was not to 
conceal art, for he had no art to conceal ; all with him was natural 
and nnaffected. His speeches had no formal exordium or peroration. 
He perhaps never stood up to address any assembly without an . 
earnest purpose in addressing it. He said what he thought and 
felt with regard to the subject on which he spoke ; and when he had 
finished what he had to say on it he sat down. The feehng which 
occupied and might almost be said to have engrossed his mind, 
was a desire to benefit his fellow-creatures, and especially bin 
fellow-countrymen ; for though eminently cosmopolitan, he was no 
less eminently patriotic. The author of this work weU remembers 
how in the last conversation he ever had with him, Mr. Cobden 
expatiated with warm satisfaction on the great increase that had 
taken place in the number of persons employed in the printing and 
publication of newspapers since the abolition of the stamp and 
paper duties, which he had so powerfully helped to remove, and the 
especial gratification with which he dwelt on the fact that this 
increase in the number of persons employed had been accompanied 
by a great rise in the salaries by which their labour was remune- 
rated. The reader of this Work has already enjoyed an opportunity 
of perusing the noble tribute of just acknowledgment paid to his 
services in the cause of free-trade by Sir B. Peel. A still more 
heartfelt and earnest tribute was paid to his memory by hie intimate 
private friend and political associate, Mr. Bright, who was per- 
suaded so far to do violence to his own feelings and wishes as to 
go down to the House of Commons on the evening on which it was 
understood that Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli would refer to 
the loss which the legislature and tho country had suffered by the 
death of Mr. Cobden. After the leaders on both sides of the House 
had warmly eulogised the deceased statesman, all eyes were 
naturally turned to the bench occupied by his friend and political 
ally; and Mr. Bright, endeavouring to master tho emotions by which 
he was agitated, thus responded to the feeling of the House : — 

" Sir, the present moment is too near the scene in which I have 
witnessed the passing away of one of the kindest and purest spirits 
that ever breathed, for me to bo able to express what I feel ; but I 
hope to be able to have some other opportunity of pointing out to 
some portion of his countrymen the lesson which is to be gathered 
from the life of him who has passed away. After a close friendship 
of many years, I never knew how much I loved him till I lost him.” 
And the strong firm-set man sat down and wept. The tears he 
shed were worthy of him who dropped them, and of him whose 

2 «■ 
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remembrance drew them forth. The long and unbraken friendship 
of these two distinguished men was highly honourable not only to 
them but to the age they illustrated. Many attempts were made to 
• create jealousies and ill-feelings between them, by extolling one at 
the expense of the other; but they all failed to cast a shade on 
the pure and disinterested friendship which bound them together. 

The death of Cobden was followed in less than a fortnight by the 
assassination of President Lincoln, shot m his private box at Lord’s 
Theatre, Washington, by an actor named Booth. 

Later in the year another death occurred under very different 
circumstances. The premier was within a few days of the comple- 
tion of the eighty-first year of his age, and though he suffered from 
occasional attacks of gout, he still maintained all the strength and 
sprightliness of his character, and fulfilled the duties of his position 
with that tact and good humour which had always distingmshed 
him, undergoing an amount of labour which at his age seemed almost 
miraculous. Except when prevented by the gout, or kept away by 
other business, he was almost always in his place in the House of 
Commons from the commencement to the close even of its most pro- 
tracted sittings. During the autumn he*shewed symptoms of failing 
health, but they were not of a nature to cause serious uneasiness. 
On Thursday, October 19th, he was confined to his bed by what 
seemed a slight cold, caught through riding imprudently in an 
open carriage without an overcoat. On the Monday following it 
was rumoured that his indisposition had taken a serious turn ; but 
the report was promptly contradicted. On the morning of the 
next day a bulletin was issued, stating that he was improving 
steadily; but in the afternoon it was announced that he had 
become worse; and on the following morning that he was gradually 
sinking. About eleven o’clock he expired, after having for nearly 
forty years occupied a very prominent and important position in 
this country, and having presided over its destinies after having 
passed the fourscore years allotted by the Psalmist to man. 
Arrangements were made for his interment in the vault belonging 
to the family in the Eomsey Abbey Church, but they were set aside 
by the special desire of the Queen, in order that his remains might 
rest in the ancient Abbey of Westminster. Almost every journal 
and public man in the country took some opportunity of eulogising 
the deceased premier. As to the appointment of his successor, 
there could be no doubt. Earl Bussell’s age, his great services, his 
high reputation, his honourable character, gave bim irresistible 
claims to the vacant place. Equally of course, Mr. Gladstone 
became leader of the ministry jp the House of Commons. 
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For a long* time past the relations between the employers of 
labour and the lal>ouring classes had been becoming more and more 
unsatisfectory, and in this year they were at length brought to an 
issue in one great and important branch of the national industry — 
the iron trade. The demand had long been growing less, the profits 
of the trade bad greatly diminished, and many iron-masters had 
failed, owing, as was alleged, to the pressure of foreign competition. 
Under these circumstances, the masters determined on a reduction 
of wages throughout the iron districts. Of course it caused much 
discontent, and numerous meetings of the working men were held, 
at which the matter was discussed. The result of their delibera- 
tions was that the South Staffordshire iron-workers accepted the 
conditions proposed by the masters, while the North Staffordshire 
men refused to submit to them. The latter, therefore, struck, and 
were supxKU’ted in their strike by the contributions of South 
Staffordshire men. The masters at once saw that the North 
Staffordshire men thus aided would probably carry their pomt, 
and that then the South Staffordshire masters would have a demand 
made on them for a rise of wages, and would be compelled to yield 
in their turn. The masters therefore determined to meet the turn- 
out of the north by a lock-out m the south. Then came proposals 
for arbitration ; conferences lietween masters and men ; unsuccessful 
attempts at arbitration under the auspices of Lord Lichfield, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county; emigration to the United States, 
Australia, and New Zealand. Meanwhile 70,000 men were out of 
employment, and 100,0001. a week which had been paid in wages 
was diverted into other channels. The masters therefore invited 
the men to return to their work for the present, promising to 
leave the amount of wages to be settled afterwards by arbitral 
tion. The men insisted that the arbitration should precede their 
return to work. In such a contest the masters had the advantage 
which belongs to more cultivated intelligence and to the com- 
parative smallness of their numbers, which facilitated combination. 
But the market price of labour is regulated by the laws of demand 
and supply, and is very little influenced either by strikes or lock- 
outs. The rflasters, as appears by the result, had miscalculated it, 
and were forced to yield, first at Newcastle, then in Cleveland ; at 
length the Staffordshire masters found themselves left to fight their 
battle alone The South Staffordshire masters yielded ; and at 
last the North Staffordshire masters followed their example; and 
so the dispute ended, not without heavy loss to both parties, 
producing a greater willingness in both to submit their differences 
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to arbitration, instead of settling them by the clumsy expedients 
of strikes and lock-outs. 

Before the general election was well over, the country was 
alarmed by the intelligence that a disease of the ox-tribe known 
on the Continent by the name of the steppe-murrain, or rinderpest, 
had appeared in this country. It was first brought into England 
by some cattle imported from Holland; and it spread rapidly. 
Attention was at once directed to the means to be adopted for 
repressing its ravages. The London cowkeepers met in the end 
of July to establish a society intended to prevent the spread of the 
infection. The government took up the matter, and on the 2nd 
of August the privy council issued descriptions of the symptoms of 
the disease, and directions respecting the precautions to be adopted 
in order to prevent it from spreading. It was stated that when 
the same complaint visited England a hundred and twenty years 
before, no fewer than 40,000 cattle perished by it, and there seemed 
to be strong reasons for apprehending that this time it would 
be at least equally fatal. Towards the end of October it was 
announced that the cattle attacked with the disease during the 
past week, so far as they had come under the notice of the 
inspectors, were 1873, and that during the short time that had 
elapsed since the first outbreak of the pest the whole number 
attacked by it was 17,673, of which 6866 had been killed, 7914 had 
died, 2047 were still under treatment, and 848 had recovered. 
CommiBBiouers, who had been appointed to inquire into the origin, 
nature, and extent of the disease, recommended by a majority 
that for a limited time all movements of cattle from one place to 
another should bo stopped ; and they gave their opinion that if this 
regulation were enforced, the murram must speedily disappear, 
but that nothing short of this would eradicate the evil. Not- 
withstanding the adoption of these recommendations the disease 
continued to spread, and before the end of the year, 73,559 had 
been attacked, out of which 55,422 had died or been killed. The 
strong measures that had been taken were, however, beginning to 
tell on it, and the number of cases was steadily diminishing. In 
other respects the condition of the country was prosperous and 
promising in spite of a somewhat unfavourable harvest. Peace and 
order had prevailed throughout the year, and everything betokened 
the coutinuauce of these blessings. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THE REFORM BIRL OF 1867. 

The animosity that had been excited in America by the depredations 
of the Alabama, and other privateers fitted out in English ports, 
was not long in manifesting itself. In the beginmng of the year 
1866 a motion to the following effect was submitted to the Senate of 
the United States : “Whereas England refuses to settle the Alabama 
claims, the president is requested to withdraw the American minister 
from England and issue a proclamation of national non-intercourse.” 
The resolution was rejected by a majority of more than two to one ; 
but the fact that it had been seriously entertained was calculated to 
awaken fears that the question would not be considered m America 
in a spirit calculated to lead to a satisfactory settlement of the 
differences between the two nations. 

While the two governments were involved in the discussion ot 
this unhappy difference, a noble-minded American was showing to 
both countries “ a more excellent way.” Mr. Peabody, a native of the 
United States, who had long resided in England, where he had 
realized a vast fortune, determined to devote a large portion of it 
to the benefit of the country in which he had thus prospered. In 
the mouth of March, 1862, he placed in the hands of trustees the 
sum of 150,0001. for the benefit of the poor of the metropolis, and 
in the beginmng of the year following, he added a second donation 
of 100,000/. In his letter, conveying to them an intimation of his 
purpose, he 'stated that there were some fundamental principles 
from which it was his solemn injunction that they should never 
under any circumstances depart. First and foremost, there was 
the limitation of its uses absolutely amd exclusively to such pur-' 
poses as might be calculated directly to ameliorate the condition or 
auoment the comforts of the poor who, either by birth or established 
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residence, formed a recognised portion of the population of London. 
Secondly, that there should be a rigid exclusion from the manage- 
ment of this fond of any influences calculated to impart to it a 
character either sectarian as regarded religion, or exclusire in 
relation to local or party politics. In addition to these essential 
conditions, he suggested that a portion of the fund might be 
applied to the construction of improved dwellings for the poor 
and to the erection of school-houses, which should be well supplied 
with books, periodicals, and newspapers. He further desired his 
trustees to publish annually in the London newspapers, during the 
month of February, reports of the progress of the buildings, of the 
receipts and expenditure connected with them, and of the general 
management of the funds entrusted to them. A moderate rent was 
to be paid by the tenants of the buildings, by which a large and 
progressively increasing income would bo furnished, to be applied 
to the improvement of the dwellings of the working classes of 
the metropolis and its immediate vicinity. At the end of the 
year 1868, Mr. Peabody added another 100,0001. ; thus raising the 
amount of his donations to the poor of this country to 350,000?., 
besides gifts amounting in all to two million dollars, which were 
made by him to form an education fund for the people of America. 

At the commencement of the year, the London Q-azette announced 
that a treaty, somewhat similar in its provisions to that which had 
been entered into with France, had been concluded with Austria. 
Thus the principles of Cobden and Bright were steadily gaming 
ground; the commerce of England was being greatly extended, 
not only without injury to other nations, but greatly to their 
advantage. 

The formal opening of the new parliament took place on the 1st 
of February, and on Tuesday, the 6th of that month, the queen, for 
the first time since the death of her husband, opened the session in 
person. The weather was propitious. A very great multitude con- 
gregated to witness the procession, and gave the queen a very cordial 
reception. There were some deviations from the ordinary ceremonial. 
The old gilded state carriage was replaced by one equally handsome, 
but of more modern build. The royal robes were laid on the chair 
of state, but the queen did not wear them, and the speech was read 
by the lord chancellor. It was stated at the time that this procedure 
was in accordance with precedents afforded by Queen Elizabeth. 
The speech contained the following reference to the question of 
parliamentary reform : — 

"I have directed that information should be procuiod in 
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reference to tke rights of roting in the election of members to 
serve in parliament for counties, cities, and boroughs. When 
that information is complete, the attention of parliament will 
be called to the result thus obtained, with a view to such an 
improvement in the laws which regulate the rights of voting in * 
the election of members of the House of Commons, as may tend 
to strengthen our free institutions, and conduce to the public 
welfare.” 

The subjects which chiefly occupied the attention of parliament 
at its first meeting were tho cattle-plague, the conduct of Governor 
Eyre, of Jamaica, and the efiforts that had been made to obtain the 
liberation of Consul Cameron and other Europeans who had for 
some time been kept in captivity by the King of Abyssinia, and 
who, it was feared, would not bo released unless very strong 
measures were adopted by the British government. Of all these 
questions, that relating to the cattle-plague was tho most pressing ; 
for all the efibrts hitherto made to repress it had proved ineffectual, 
and it was necessary that parliament should be appealed to, to 
grant the powers required to put an end to its ravages. 

Amidst the manifold questions which engaged the attention 
of parliament during this session, Mr. Gladstone’s quality as leader 
of the House was fully tried. Like Lord Palmerston ho generally 
remained in the House from the commencement of the sittings to 
the close of them, however late tho hour of adjournment might be. 
But he did not, like him, slumber during the greater part of the 
sittings ; on the contrary, he listened attentively to every speaker 
answered fully every question, spoke on every subject, and exhibited 
a sensitive and conscientious anxiety to discharge his functions as 
leader of the House, which his friends feared would soon disable 
him from the performance of the responsible duties that devolved 
on him. 

If the ministry had looked merely to its own stability, or to its 
chances of retention of office, it would not have introduced a reform 
bill during the first session of a parliament whose members were 
still smarting under the recollection of the contests in which they 
had been eqgaged, the dangers they had run, the expenses they had 
incurred, and the demands on their purses they had still to meet, 
and who might therefore be expected to regard with little favour a 
measure which would speedily, send them back to their con- 
stituents, and compel them again to run the risks and incur the 
expenses that were so fresh in their remembrance. The proposition 
of the government was therefore regarded with great disfavour by 
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tsany rapporters of the administration. New were Athene wanting 
among their eolleagnes men who, having been introduced into the 
cabinet by Lord Palmerston, and sharing his feelings with regard 
, to the question of reform, acknowledged, with regret, that it was a 
question the settlement of which could not be much longer delayed, 
but wished that it should not be pressed in the first session of the 
new parliament. Under ordinary circumstances Lord Pussell and 
Mr. Gladstone would have yielded to such considerations. But 
they felt, that the question had already been hung up too long; 
that the delay which had occurred with regard to it was damaging 
our institutions, the character of our public men, and the House 
of Commons itself ; and therefore that it was not the time to hsten 
to considerations of prudence or expediency, but to show the 
country that there were public men who valued consistency more 
than place, and were determined, come of it what might, to redeem 
their pledges in reference to this great and long-delayed question. 

The measure was submitted to the House of Commons on 
Tuesday, March 13th, by Mr. Gladstone. The government pro- 
posed to reduce the county franchise from 50i. to 141., but 
occupation of property of the value of less than 501. was to 
include a house as well as land, and the annual value of the 
house was not to be less than 71. Copyholders and leaseholders 
were to be placed on the same footing as forty-shilling freeholders. 
A man having 501. in the bank might claim a vote either for a 
county or a borough. Compound householders were to have the 
franchise in boroughs, and tenants of separate parts of a house, and 
lodgers paying 101. a year lor their lodgings. The borough franchise 
was to be lowered from 101. to 71. The question of a redistribution 
of seats was not dealt with by the bill, and Mr. Gladstone refused 
to pledge himself absolutely that the government would introduce a 
measure on that important part of the subject even in the next 
session. After a debate which was adjourned tiU the following day, 
leave was given to bring in the bill, and it was read a first time. 

The bill bore on its surface marks of the divided character of 
the cabinet by which it had been adopted. Though a good and 
honest measure, it was evidently a compromise. It was impossible 
to suppose that Earl Eussell and Mr. Gladstone, after their 
previous declarations on the subject, would have willingly pro- 
posed a 14b franchise in the counties, or a 11. franchise in the 
towns. Such proposals were not calculated to rouse in the 
constituencies of the empire an enthusiasm like that which the 
Beform Bill of 1631 awakened, or even such a feeling as would have 
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reconciled thAnembers of the new parliament to a measure which 
would have the effect of speedily sending them back to their 
conatituents. But, mild and moderate as the measure was, it was 
two strong for a section of the Liberal party, which did not hesitate,* 
even before the bill was read a first time, and while the question 
of its introduction was being debated, to declare its uncompromising 
hostility to it. That party was described and had a name given 
to it by Mr. Bright, which has become historical. Speaking of Mr. 
Horsman, who with Mr. Lowe had distinguished himself by the 
vehemence of his opposition to the bill, Mr. Bright said, “ The 
right honourable gentleman is the first of the new party who has 
expressed his great grief, who has retired into what may be called 
his political Cave of Adullam, and he has called about him every 
one that was in distress and every one that was discontented. The 
right honourable gentleman has been long anxious to form a party 
in this House. There is scarcely any one on this side of the House 
who is able to address the House with effect, or to take much part 
in our debates, whom he has not tried to bring over to his party or 
cabal ; and at last the right honourable gentleman has succeeded 
in hooking the right honourable gentleman the member for Caine. 

I know there was an opinion expressed many years ago by a 
member of the treasury bench and of the cabinet, that two men 
would make a party. When a party is formed of two men so 
amiable, so discreet, as the two right honourable gentlemen, we may 
hojie to see, for the first time in parliament, a party perfectly har- 
monious and distinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But there 
is one difficulty which it is impossible to remove. This party of 
two reminds me of the Scotch terrier, which was so covered with 
hair that you could not tell which was the head and which was the 
tail of it.” 

The party thus humorously depicted and named proved to 
be both more numerous and more formidablo than Mr. Bnght’s 
description of it gave reason to expect. The Cave, as it was 
henceforth called, became the retreat of a considerable number 
of Whigs, who, either from dislike to reform, or dread of a now 
election, were anxious to get rid of the bill. Foremost among 
these was the Eight Honourable Eobert Lowe, who, though ho had 
recently been a member of the cabinet which had ridden into oflfica 
on the ground of its supposed zeal for parliamentary reform, 
employed against the bEl introduced by his former colleagues — 
with great ability and no httle originality of iUustration — the worn- 
out arguments which had been so repeatedly but vainly urged in 
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1831 and 1832 by Sir 0. Wetherell, Mr. Croker, those who 
joined them in withstanding the great Beform Bill. The existence 
of this party, and the natnre of the speeches delivered by those who 
, composed it, determined the Conservative leaders to take a course 
on which they probably would not otherwise have ventured, and to 
endeavour to defeat the very moderate attempt made by the govern- 
ment to settle a question so often raised and so often deferred. 
They summoned a meeting of their supporters to consider the 
manner in which the ministerial proposal should be dealt with. 
The Earl of Derby was prevented from attending by an attack 
of illness ; but an address was delivered by Mr. Disraeli, which 
is said to have roused the enthusiasm of his followers ; and it was 
resolved that the bill should be strenuously resisted. But as the 
Conservative party, though strong, was numerically inferior to that 
which supported the government, it seemed likely that their 
opposition to the bill would have no -other effect than that of 
delaying its progress and perhaps extorting some concessions 
from the government. It was, therefore, to them a matter of 
great satisfaction, and of no small dismay to the government, 
when Earl Grosvenor, eldest son of the Marquis of Westminster, 
and usually a steady supporter of ministers, gave notice that 
on the question of the second reading he would propose an 
amendment to the effect that it would bo inoxpedent to discuss 
any bill for the reduction of the franchise until the House should 
have before it the entire scheme contemplated by the government. 
This announcement showed the Palmerstonian Whigs were ready 
to combine with the Conservatives to defer again the consideration 
of this often-introduced and long-delayed measure. And it soon 
became evident that the notice was instigated partly by a natural 
desire on the part of the representatives of small boroughs to know 
whether the towns by which they were sent were to be disfranchised 
or not, partly by a jealousy of the influence which the views of 
Mr. Bright and his party were supposed to have exercised over the 
decisions of the cabinet, but still more by the fear that the extension 
of the franchise, if granted, would be used as a means of obtaining 
a much larger measure of redistribution than the old .Whig party 
was willing to agree to. The combination thus formed could be 
defeated by making concessions calculated to lower the character 
of the government. Therefore on the night before the commencement 
of the Easter recess, in moving that the House at its rising should 
adjourn to the flth of April, Mr, Gladstone gave the following 
explanations : — 
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“ I will now state the Tiews of the government with regard to 
certain motions on the paper. With regard to the motion of the 
member for Bridgewater, that it is not expedient to go into the 
Franchise Bill until the House has before it the bill for the redistri-^ 
button of seats, the government will announce to the House the 
nature of their proposal as to the redistribution of seats, that the 
question may be dealt with by parliament. After the second 
reading of the Franchise Bill, and before it is committed, they will 
be prepared to state their intentions with respect to the franchise 
of Scotland and Ireland, and the question connected with the 
redistribution of seats. They will be put in the form of bills, 
and laid before the House for the purpose of giving it information. 
After that, they propose to proceed with the Franchise Bill for 
England and Wales until its fate is determined. As for the motion 
of the noble earl opposite (Grosvenor), it is their intention to resist 
it, because they regard it, as far as they can judge, as a motion of 
want of confidence in the administration.” 

Earl Grosvenor, who happened at the moment to be sitting 
on the opposition benches, rose and inquired whether Mr. Glad- 
stone would really persist in giving no information until after 
the second reading. Mr. Gladstone, in a resolute tone, answered, 

“ Unquestionably.” 

At a later period of the evening Mr. Gladstone availed himself 
of the opportunity afforded by a discussion on electoral statistics to 
appeal to the House, and through it to the country, to admit to the 
franchise the 400,000 men on whom the bill proposed to confer it. 
His speech was in fact a call on those to whom the bill gave votes, 
and on those who thought them entitled to the franchise, to come 
forward and give their support to the government measure during 
the Easter holidays. 

The appeal met with a tolerable hearty response. The friends 
of the government worked hard out of doors from the time that the 
House rose till the period of its reassembling. At Birmingham, 
Mr. Bright plainly told a large meeting that their representation 
in the Honso of Commons was a sham and a farce; and that 
if they wanted an effective Eeform Bill they must take the 
matter into their own hands, and bring a strong pressure from 
without to bear on the legislature. Mr. Gladstone delivered two 
addresses at Liverpool on the same subject, in which he declared 
that he and his colleagues were determined to stand or fall by 
their Franchise Bill ; that they had crossed the Bubioon, and burnt 
their ships. 
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On Thursday, the 12th of April, the question M the second 
reading of the bill was brought forward by Mr. Gladstone. Earl 
Grosvenor then moved the amendment of which he had given 
Iiotice. The question raised by the Franchise Bill had been so 
often discussed that it was hardly to be expected that anything 
new could.be said on the subject. Men’s thoughts were therefore 
turned rather to the division than to the debata It was generally 
expected that, notwithstandmg the combination of parties by which 
the amendment was supported, the government would triumph; 
but as the debate dragged on night after night, rumour continually 
diminished the expected majority. At length, about three in the 
morning of Saturday, the 28th of April, the division came off. A 
large crowd watched in Westminster Hall to know the result. The 
numbers were announced to be — 

For the amendment 313 

Against 318 

Majority in favour of the government ... 6 

The bill was then read a second time. 

This division was one of the largest, perhaps, the very largest, 
that had ever occurred. Out of 658 members, including the 
Speaker, 631 had voted. The excitement in the House was un- 
paralleled, and broke forth in loud shouts of triumph, not from the 
conquering ministerialists, but from the Conservatives and the party 
of the Cave. The opposition had good grounds for their exultation, 
and the ministerialists for their depression : for the victory of the 
government was worse than a defeat. Their majority was so small 
as hardly to leave thefn a prospect of carrying the measure ; and 
yet, having a majority they were obliged, after all the pledges they 
had given, to proceed with the bill, to dissolve, or to resign. 
Intense interest was felt to know which of these courses they would 
adopt, and at the time of the commencement of business on Monday 
afternoon the House was crowded, in anticipation of a statement 
which Mr. Gladstone had announced that he intended to make. 
He rose shortly before five o’clock, and informed the House that the 
government would proceed with the bill ; that on Monday evening 
next leave would be asked to introduce the Hedistribution of Seats 
Bill ; that bills for Scotland and Ireland would be brought in on 
the same evenmg, and would be proceeded with at the same time 
as the Franchise Bill. The House received these announcements 
in silence. The decisive battle was still to be fought. 
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On Monday the 7th of May, the •whole of the goremment plan 
of refonn ■was laid before the House. Besides the Franchise Bill, 
the bill for the redistribution of seats and the Scotch and Irish 
bills were brought forward. The Eedistribution Bill did not wholly, 
deprive any borough of its franchise, and did not alter the number 
of members in the House of Commons ; but by taking one member 
from some small boroughs that had hitherto sent two representa- 
tives to parliament, and by grouping small boroughs together, 
it reduced the number of members by forty-nine. Of the seats 
thus obtained it gave twenty-six to counties, or to the divisions or 
subdivisions of counties, and an additional member each to Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Salford. It divided the 
borough of Tower Hamlets, giving two members to each of its 
divisions. It made Chelsea and Kensington a borough returning 
two members, and gave a member each to Burnley, Staleybridge, 
Gravesend, Hartlepool, Middlesborough, Dewsbury, and the Univer- 
sity of London. The remaining seven seats wore allotted to 
Scotland and Ireland. At the same time Mr. Gladstone announced 
that the Queen would not be advised by the present government to 
prorogue parliament until these measures should have become law. 
On Monday, May 14th, the Bedistribution Bill was read a second 
time, in a House consisting of some nine or ten members. Mr. Glad- 
stone announced at the close of the debate, in reply to a question 
put by Sir S. Northcote, that he would, on behalf of the government, 
accede to a proposition to combine the Franchise and Bedistribution 
Bills, and submit them to one committee on that day fortnight. 
Accordingly, at the specified time the two bills wore committed 
together, Mr. Gladstone proposing, and the committee accepting, 
some amendments which were required in order to effect their 
amalgamation. We will not weary our readers by tracing the 
progress of the bill through committee ; suffice it to say, that after 
a defeat on a motion of Sir R. Knightley, that “it be an 
instruction to the committee that they have power to make pro- 
vision for the better prevention of bribery and corruption,” the 
measure floated on till Monday, 18th of June, when the clause was 
reached which enacted a rental franchise in boroughs. Lord 
Dunkellin, usually a supporter of the government, moved as an 
amendment on this clause that rating should be substituted for 
rental, on the ground that this alteration would oppose an insur- 
mountable “ barrier to universal suffrage," while it would admit the 
best-qualified of the working class to the franchise. On this motion 
the Bouse divided, and the numbers were ; — 
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For the amendment k.. 815 

Against 301 

Majority against the government 11 

The announcement of these numbers was received by the Oppo- 
sition and the Cave with shouts even more deafening than those 
which had hailed the division on the second reading. 

The absence of the queen in Scotland, caused some days to 
elapse before the determination of the cabinet could be known. At 
length, on Tuesday, June the 26th, it was announced in both 
Houses that ministers had determmed to resign; that the queen, 
after urging some objections, had acquiesced in the propriety of 
their decision ; that they only held office till their successors could 
be appointed. In the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone gave the 
following statement of the reasons which had determined him and 
his colleagues to tender their resignations : — 

“ The question before the government was, whether they ought 
to resign their offices, or whether they should accept the vote that 
had been come to, and endeavour to adapt it to the framework of 
their measure of reform When we came to examine the effect of 
the motion, we were struck with the difficulty of adopting any form 
of rating franchise that would express the scale of suffrage which we 
had laid down as the basis of our measure. We found that a six- 
pound rating franchise would operate to create a great divergence 
of franchise in boroughs and parts of boroughs. And it was found 
that in sixteen boroughs alxiut the same number of persons would 
have been admitted to the suffrage at a six-pound rating franchise 
as was contemplated by the government. Therefore, by accepting 
the vote there would have been a hreaking-up of the frame- work 
of the measure. But besides this, the government had to consider 
the previous history of the bill, especially with reference to the 
pledges given from time to time — ^advisedly and deliberatively 
given — to stand or fall by the measure. That is a pledge which 
should rarely be given by a government, but it has ^en given by 
this government under the deepest conviction of public duty in 
regard to dealing with the question of reform, and with respect to the 
character of public men and of parliament. Therefore it was that 
the life of the administration was attached to the life of the measure 
they proposed. We have felt a sincere de.sire to conciliate those 
who are opposed to reform even at the expense of those who are 
devoted to it, and we have done so by making the number of those 
to whom the suffrage was to be extended less than that proposed by 
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the bill of 18W). Therefore it was that we consented to make 
changes in the procedure on the measure, and we brought in a 
Eedistribution Bill in deference to the opinion of the House and in 
opposition to our own. Two provisions were objected to — a 
clause relating to leaseholds in boroughs and a detail of the county 
franchise — and they were withdrawn, though the withdrawal of the 
latter was opposed by a vote of their own supporters. Looking to 
the rejection of Lord Grosvenor’s amendment by a majority of only 
five ; to the success of Sir E. Knightley’s instruction ingrafting the 
subject of bribery and corruption, which was carried against the 
government by ten; to Captain Hayter’s amendment, which was 
intended to frastrate the bill; to Lord Stanley’s motion without 
notice to take the clauses of the Eedistribution Bill first, which was 
supported by 280 members; to Mr. Walpole’s motion to make the 
county franchise 20Z. instead of 14Z., which was only rejected by 
fourteen ; to Mr. Hunt’s motion for making the county franchise a 
rating franchise, which was negatived by only seven ; and to Lord 
Duukollin’s motion to a like effect as to the borough franchise, 
which was carried by a majority of eleven ; — looking, I say, at all 
this, the government found it impossible to carry on the bill, and we 
had no alternative but a resignation, and a persistence in our 
resignation.” 

Mr. Gladstone said there was no alternative but that of resigna- 
tion. But there surely was another course open to him and his col- 
leagues, which, though he was silent with respect to it, was much in 
the minds and apprehensions of his hearers,— the alternative of an 
appeal to the country by a dissolution of parliament. But this 
alternative was excluded by the disunion which prevailed in 
the cabinet itself, containing as it did members of the old Whig 
party, who had given a reluctant assent to the introduction of the 
measure, but who, sharing the feeling that was entertained against 
it, were not prepared to make strong efforts or great sacrifices in 
order to force it forward. 

An administration was formed by Lord Derby, of which the 
following were the prmcipal members, constituting the new 
cabinet: — ' 


First Lord of the Treasury 
Lord Chaucellor 
Lord President of the Council 
Lord Privy Seal ... ... 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Home Secretary ... ... 


... Earl of Derby. 

... Lord Chelmsford. 

... Duke of Buckingham. 
M. Earl of Malmesbury. 
... Mr. Disraelu 
.. , Mr. Walpole. 
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Foreign Secretary 
Colonial Secretary ... 

War Secretary 

Indian Secretary 

President of the Board of Trade 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

Postihaster-general 

First Lord of the Admiralty ... . 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ... 

Chief Secretary for Ireland 
Woods and Forests ... ... 


Lord Stdiiley. 

Earl of Carnarvon. 
General Peel. 
Viscount Cranhourne. 
Sir 8. Northcote. 

Earl of Devon. 

Duke of Montrose. 

Sir J. Pakiugton. 
Marquis of Abercorn. 
Lord Naas. 

Lord J. Manners. 


Meanwhile a war, short, fierce, and decisive, had been waged 
between Pru.ssia and Italy on the one hand, and Austria on the 
other, which raged and swept by like a tornado, ending in a peace 
dictated by Prussia ; so that parliament had hardly time to consider 
the bearing of the contest on the interests of this country. 

It was not till Monday, July 9th, that Lord Derby had so far 
overcome the difficulties attendant on the formation of a Conservative 
administration as to be able to make his ministerial announcement 
in the House of Lords. Among those who came to listen to it 
were the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Lord Derby had lost much of that buoyant and impetuous vigour 
which in former times obtained for him the title of “ the Eupert 
of Debate.” His voice, his manner, and his whole bearing showed 
that age and infirmities were coming on him. However, he girded 
himself resolutely to the work before him, and made the necessary 
announcements with great tact. Eeferring to the reform question, 
he said that he and his colleagues wore entirely free and unpledged 
on that subject, and that he should be especially observant of an 
axiom laid down by Earl Russell, that no government should under- 
take a measure of reform without seeing a fair possibility of being 
able to carry it; and this he believed could only be done by an 
understanding and a joint action between the two great political 
parties m the state. He did not deny the existence of anomalies 
in our constitutional system, and that many persons who did 
not possess the franchise were fairly entitled to it but he was 
afraid that those who professed to be most ardent in the cause of 
reform would not be contented with any measure which was likely 
to be carried in parliament. He should be glad, however, if any 
opportunity occurred for passing a safe and satisfactory measure. 
He promised the earliest attention of the government to the law 
of bankrnptcj, the administration of the poor-law, and the oondrticm 
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of 'workhouBes-^io 'which pablio attention had recently been drawn 
by a gentleman who, for the sake of obtaining infonnation with 
regard to it, had disguised himself and passed a night in the 
casual-ward of one of these establishments. 

Under the circumstances in which ministers were placed, their 
best course was to wind up the business of the session as speedily 
as they could. But this was not effected till the 10th of August, on 
which day parliament was prorogued by commission, with the usual 
formalities. 

The failure of the Eeform Bill of the late administration made it 
abundantly evident to those who regarded themselves as unjustly 
excluded from the franchise, that their claims would never be con- 
ceded by the legislature unless, as in 1832, they showed in an 
unmistakable manner that they were thoroughly in earnest, and 
that whatever Conservative reaction there might bo among the 
enfranchised classes it did not extend to them. Several associations 
were formed for the purpose of giving a plain and practical con- 
tradiction to the statement industriously circulated that the people 
were indifferent on this question. The most active and important 
of these associations were the Eeform Union and the Eeform League, 
the latter of which owed much of its efSciency to the energy of its 
president, Mr. Beales, a highly respectable barrister. This body, 
by outdoor meetings and in other ways, agitated in favour of 
the measure from which it took its name. Unfortunately, as 
generally happens in such cases, meetings that -were composed of 
orderly and well-intentioned persons, who assembled to press in a 
constitutional manner a claim which they conceived to be founded 
on manifest justice, were also attended by roughs, pickpockets, 
and other bad characters, seeking to serve their own criminal 
purposes by creating disorder and confusion. The council of 
the league thought that one of the most effectual means they 
could adopt for promoting their oivn views was to display 
their numbers and determination to the upper and influential 
classes by holding a monster meeting in Hyde Park, and Mr. 
Beales assured his associates that this might be done without 
any violation of the law. The government determined to prevent 
the proposed meeting from being held. A notice forbidding it was 
issued by Sir Eichard Mayne, the head of the London police. Mr. 
Walpole— an excellent, accomplished, amiable man, hut deficient in 
firmness — thought, and his colleagues thought with him, that tho 
proposed demonstration was likely to disturb the public peace, and 
lead to riot and disorder. Mr. Beales and his associates conceiving 
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that th^ had a legal right to hpld their meetii% in the park, 
determinod to disregard the notice of the chief commissioner and 
the prohibition of the goTemment. Accordmgly, on the 23rd of July, 
numerous processions with bands of music converged on the 
Marble Arch. The gates had been closed at five o’clock. A large 
body of, police guarded the park, and an immense crowd of 
spectators assembled about the arch. The appearance of the first 
detachment of tlie procession was welcomed with loud cheers, and 
a way was ait once opened through the crowd, by which Mr. Beales, 
Colonel Dickson, and other members of the council of the league 
advanced to the gate and formally demanded admission, which was 
refused. Mr. Beales asked by whose orders he was excluded, and 
was informed that it was by the authority of Sir Richard Mayne. 
Seeing that farther remonstrance would be useless, he turned away, 
and led the procession towards Trafalgar-square, where a meeting 
was duly held, and resolutions in favour of reform, and votes of 
thanks to Messrs. Gladstone and Bright for ^heir fidelity to the 
reform cause were carried unanimously. The meeting then 
dispersed, and those who composed it quietly retired. They had 
asserted what they had been advised was a legal right, and they 
hud adopted what they conceived to be the best and most practical 
mode of exposing the falsity of the statement which had been made 
over and over again, that the working classes were indifferent to 
the franchise. They hoped and bebeved that their example would 
be followed in the other great towns of the kingdom, and that 
parliament would be made to see that the exclusion of the working 
classes from the franchise was regarded as a substantial grievance, 
and that they were prepared to enforce their claim to it by all legal 
and constitutional means. But while the procession was on its way 
towards Trafalgar Square the promiscuous crowd that remained 
behind was not disposed to allow the matter to end in this peaceful 
manner. On either side of the Marble Arch they laid hold of the 
park railings, which were not very strongly fixed, and swayed them 
to and fro till they succeeded in overturning them. They then 
rushed over them, bearing down the police, doing much mischief to 
the flowers and shrubs, and remaining masters of the park till the 
approach of night obliged them to retire to their respective homes. 
Their conduct was, somewhat unjustly, attributed to the league. 
A distinction should be drawn between the orderly conduct of 
the persons who took part in the procession, and the riotous 
behaviour of sympathising onlookers. But it is probable that 
the latter had more influence than the former, It opened the 
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eyes of the go^mment moroi^han all the numero-QS peaceful 
demonstrations that were made at the time, and convinced them 
that a settlement of this great question could not much longer be 
delayed, and that they must make up their minds to grant a 
considerable extension of the suffrage. As we said with regard to 
the Eeform Bill of 1832, that it was really carried by the. mob of 
Birmingham and the other parts of the kingdom, so we may say 
with equal truth of the Eeform BiU of 1867, that it was mainly 
carried by the Hyde Park rioters. Parliament had trifled with this 
question till the people showed in an unmistakable manner that it 
could not be trifled with any longer without serious danger ; and, 
after having rejected Mr. Gladstone’s bill, it ended by passing a much 
stronger measure, under the auspices of men who had all along 
displayed their hostility to every attempt at reform. And 'they 
were right in making this tardy concession. These largo gatherings 
and the conduct they displayed were ascribed by the opponents of 
reform to the influence of a little knot of agitators, and they argued 
that the persons who were guilty of the conduct wo have related 
had thereby shown their sovereign unfitness for the franchise. But 
wise and thoughtful men saw that these disturbances were thp 
expression of a strong feeling that could not safely bo despised. 
They knew that neither Mr. Beales nor any of his associates could 
stir these multitudes as they had done, unless there were really and 
deeply felt grievances at the bottom of the demand for reform made 
in this violent and unpleasant manner, and that if any class was 
suffering from the action of real wrongs, the only way to get them 
redressed was to allow the voice of that class to be heard in 
parliament by granting the franchise to a considerable portion of 
the persons composing it. The result showed that this might bo 
done without danger to the state, and that a House of Commons 
elected to a great extent by persons belonging to the class 
represented by the members of the reform league and the Hyde 
Park rioters might be composed of men of very moderate opinions 
And strong anti-revolutionary feelings. 

The reform question at this moment occupied so prominent a 
position in th® eyes of the nation and of the legislature, that it has 
been necessary that we should follow out its history, which in fact 
constitutes the political history of the year, to its conclusion. We 
must now revert to one necessary portion of the parliamentary 
work of this os of every other year, — tte financial statement of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to which now, as on former occasions, 
the genius of Mr. Gladstone gave an interest which none before or 
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after him had heen able to impaij to it. This slAtement was of 
a highly satisfactory character. The estimated reTenue was 
67,575,000i!. ; the estimated expenditure 66,225,0002. ; leaving a 
surplus of 1,350,000. The chancellor of the exchequer proposed 
to repeal the duties on timber and pepper ; to put the wine duties 
on a falser footing, by making them to depend on the percentage 
of alcohol ; to lower the duties on stage-coaches and post-horses from 
a penny to a farthing a mile. These reductions would leave a 
balance of 788,0002., which Mr. Gladstone proposed should be 
applied to pay off a portion of the national debt. He pointed out 
that the exxiense of our present armaments and tho interest of 
debts incurred in past years, formed 83 per cent, of the national 
expenditure, and that consequently the amount devoted to the 
civil charges was only 17 per cent, of the whole. He dwelt 
on the possible effects of the exhaustion of our coal-fields; and 
on the measures that would then be required to maintain the 
commercial supremacy of the country. The new government 
adopted the financial proposals of their predecessors. 

The failure on the 10th of May of the old and, as it had hitherto 
been regarded, respectable and well-established firm of OverenJ, 
Gurney, & Co., which had recently been put on the footing of a 
joint-stock limited-liability company, caused a panic in the city 
such as had rarely, if ever, occurred before. It was followed by 
an immediate rise of the Bank of England rate of discount, which 
was already as high as 8 per cent, to the still higher rate of 9. 
Bankruptcy after bankruptcy ensued. The English Joint-stock 
Bank failed ; and its failure was speedily succeeded by that of the 
great railway contractors, Peto & Betts. In dire sequence to 
these followed the fall of the firms of Shripton, another great 
railway contractor ; of the Imjxirial Mercantile Credit Association ; 
of the Consolidated Discount Company; and the consequence of 
these failures was that multitudes of other firms suddenly found 
themselves on the verge of bankruptcy. Under these circumstances 
the government acted with a promptitude and decision which 
probably saved the country from still heavier disasters. The very 
same night in the House of Commons Mr. Gladstone announced 
that, after numerous conferences with bank directors and others 
capable of advising him with regard to the conduct that should be 
pursued in this crisis, he had determined to suspend the Bank 
Charter Act. The Bank, in order to afford as much relief as 
possible, had that day raised its loan and discount to something 
over 4,000,0002., and had consequently reduced reserves to- 
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about 8,000,(X%. The decision of ttie government had the effect 
of allaying the panic ; and, though ibany serious failures followed, 
public confidence gradually revived, and the crisis terminated. 

The year 1866 was signalised by the successful laying of the 
electric telegraph across the Atlantic ocean. The Great Eastern 
steamship, accompanied by the screw steamers Albany and Medway, 
was employed to carry the cable from the island of ‘Valentia, 
situated on the western coast of Ireland. Every precaution that 
the experience of previous attempts furnished had been taken to 
insure success. For the first six days all went well ; the sea was 
calm, the cable ran out steadily, the electric tests were perfect, and 
messages passed backwards and forwards between the land and the 
Great Eastern as she proceeded. On the 18th July, when the vessel 
was about six hundred miles from her port of departure and one 
ihousand from Newfoundland, a “foui fluke” or entanglement of 
the cable appeared. Fortunately it was discovered m time. The 
running-out of the cable was stopped before the fluke entered the 
paying-out machinery. The knot was carefully and patiently 
disentangled amidst heavy rain and a strong wind blowing; and 
after some delay the vessel proceeded on her voyage, and safely 
reached Newfoundland on the 29th of July; the cable having been 
laid down in good order, and transmitting messages in a quite 
satisfactory manner. Having thus accomplished the main object 
of her voyage, the great ship next proceeded, with the assistance 
of the vessels that had attended her, to endeavour to pick up the 
cable which had previously been laid, to splice it, and then carry 
it forward to the place where the other had been landed. 

On the 30th of December, flames burst forth from a paint-room 
situated in the north-cast end of the Crystal Palace, and seized the 
dry timber of the flooring. As it happened to be Sunday there 
were fewer persons than usual about the palace when the fire was 
-discovered, and some time elapsed before a sufficient number could 
bo collected to endeavour to extinguish the flames; and not- 
withstanding all the efforts that could be made by the employes 
of the palace, and by the members of the fire-brigade, who arrived 
as soon as, possible, a large portion of this beautiful national 
monument had been destroyed. 

During the autumn and winter of this year, the example set by 
the metropolis was followed in the provmces, and a very active 
agitation carried on, to compel the ministers, in whose reforming 
intentions the mass of the people placed little confidence, to retire, 
»nd make way for a government whidi would command the oon> 
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fidenoe of reformers. The most remarkable of thesq^demonstrations 
■was held at Birmingham, on the 27th of August, attended by Messrs. 
Bright, Schofield, and Beales, and, as was stated in the journals of 
the penod, it was attended by 250,000 persons; at Manchester 
another meeting was held, the number attending which was 
Tariously estimated at from 100,000 to 150,000; and lastly, one 
at St. James’s Hall, London, at which, Mr. Ayrton having censured 
the queen for not affording the people, gathered in large numbers 
in front of her window, some mark of recognition, her Majesty 
w^s defended by Mr. Bright, who, said, “I am not accustomed 
to stand up in defence of those who are possessors of crowns; 
but I could not sit and hear that observation without a sensation 
of pain. I think there has been by many persons great injustice 
done to the queen in reforenee to her desolate and widowed 
position ; and I venture to say this, that a woman, bo she the queen 
of a great realm, or be she the wife of one of your labouring men, 
who can keep alive in her heart a great sorrow for the lost object 
of her life and affection, is not at all wonting in a great and 
generous sympathy for you.” These remarks were received with 
tremendous cheering, which showed that zeal for reform was not 
mingled in the minds of those who attended the meeting with 
any feeling of disaffection to the sovereign, or with any desire 
to subvert monarchical government 

The weather during the year was, on the whole, damp and 
chilly. The harvest, which commenced with the prospect of a 
good crop, was retarded and seriously damaged by heavy autumnal 
rains. Cholera, typhus, and other zymotic diseases made consider- 
able ravages among the population of the kingdom, and especially 
that of the metropolis. The cattle-plague, which we have seen 
spreading so rapidly at the beginning of the year, gradually yielded 
to the vigorous measures which had been adopted to check its 
progress. The Fenian conspiracy, more injurious to individuals than 
formidable to the state, prosecuting its objects rather by secret 
assassination than by open war, had rendered necessary another 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, and was mainly 
noticeable as a symptom of the unhealthy condition pf the body 
politic in Ireland, and the necessity of remedies for the evils of that 
country, more searching and thorough than any that had hitherto 
been administered. 

The year 1867 commenced amidst great pauperism, destitution, 
and discontent in many parts of the kingdom, and especially in the- 
eastem portion of its great metropolis. Even in prosperous times 
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these district^f London are sunk in chronic poTerty, bnt in periods 
of distress this poverty becomes absolute destitution. The monetary 
derangements which the Eussell administration met with so much 
promptitude and decision, were not entirely removed for some time 
after the crisis had passed, and aggravated fearfully the wretched- 
ness of this part of the metropolis. Thousands were unemployed ; 
and the inclemency of an exceptionally severe winter aggravated 
the misery caused by the commercial depression. The reduction 
of wages, which was a natural and necessary consequence of the 
state of trade, leading to strikes on the one hand, and look-outs on 
the other, intensified the suffering. It was computed that at least 
30,000 of the inhabitants of this brick-and-mortar wilderness 
depended on public and private charity for subsistence. Many 
of those who were just above them were rapidly sinking to 
the same level, dragged down not only by the causes that had 
produced the poverty by which they were surrouinled, but by the 
burden of rates, varying from four shillings and sixpence to six 
shillings and sixpence in the pound, which were requisite for the 
support of the pauper population. This state of things necessitated 
some changes in the poor-law. The great mass of starving labour 
which crowded these eastern districts was brought there for the 
service of those who dwelt in the wealthier and happier quarters 
of the great city ; and it was only reasonable that they who profited 
by their labour in times of prosperity, should contribute to their 
support in seasons of adversity. 

Owing to divisions in the cabinet, the question of reform Lad 
been left in suspense by the government, but at the last moment 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli succeeded in persuading their 
colleagues to consent to the introduction of a measure dealing 
with that difficult question, and inspiring them with the hope 
that it might be so framed as to strengthen the Conservative 
party. They were no doubt right; for neither the nation nor 
the House of Commons would have consented to leave the question 
any longer in abeyance, and the ministry would not have 
retained office a single fortnight after the commencement of the 
session if ^it had declined to deal with it. But the difficulties 
they had to contend with were serious indeed; and most of all 
difficult was the position of Mr. Disraeli, as head of the government 
in tho House of Commons. The leader of a party that had all 
along dreaded and opposed any extension of the suffrage, regarded 
with jealousy and suspicion by many of those whose support was 
essential to the success of his enterprise, opposed by a large. 
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•thougli divided majority, hampered hy declarationj he had made 
against tlie nnmorous reform bills which the Lioeral party had 
brought forward — he was in a position which must necessarily 
task to the utmost his dexterity both as a framer and as a conductor 
*of the measure. However, he ro.se to the difficulty, with con- 
summate ability. Two plans had lieen suggested : one of a bolder 
character,' which was ultimately laid before the House ; the other 
more moderate, which, in deference to the objections made to the 
former, was brought forward in the first instance. 

The following passage in the royal speech, at the opening of 
the session, gave the first authoritative announcement that the 
ministry had decided to grapple with the question ; — 

“ Your attention will again he called to the state of the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament; and I trust that your 
deliberations, conducted in a spirit of moderation and mutual 
forbearance, may lead to the adoption of measures which, without 
unduly disturbing the balance of political power, shall freely 
extend the elective franchise.” 

The phrase “the balance of political power,” was one that 
was very frequently repeated by Mr. Disraeli in the earlier 
debates ou the bill. It was vague, but not unmeaning. The 
idea it was intended to convey was, that the bill was not to impair 
the influence in the election of members which the territorial 
aristocracy enjoyed. 

The ministry was profuse in promises of legislation. Its 
programme for the session included colonial consohdation, me- 
tropolitan water-works, investigation of the law of trades-unions, 
extension of the factory acts to other trades, improvement of the 
mercantile marine, of the navigation laws, of the pecuniary 
arrangements of embarrassed railways, of the treatment of the 
sick and distressed in the metropolis, of the relations between 
Dish landlords and tenants, the amendment of the law of bank- 
ruptcy, and the consolidation of the probate, divorce, and 
admiralty courts. It seemed that ministers were determined to 
show that they were not inferior in energy and activity to their 
predecessors. 

They must also be commended for the promptitude with which 
they entered on the work of parhamentaiy reform. The session 
commenced on Tuesday, the 6th of February; on the following 
Monday Mr. Disraeli made his statement of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues proposed to deal with the question. Oft® 
as the subject had been brought forward, there was still Os mneh 
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anxiety as evtT to hear tho ministerial explanation; the same 
uncomfortable mrowding of all parts of tho House, the same early 
attendance of members, the same eagerness to obtain places in 
the Speaker’s and strangers’ galleries, the same alHuence of 
peers and illustrious personages. Mr. Disraeli began by laying 
down, amidst tho loud laughter of the opposition, that, in 
the opinion of the gOTernment, parliamentary reform should no 
longer be a question which ought to decide the fate of ministers. 
He based this opinion on the failure of all parties in the State 
to deal with the question. Successive governments, in 1852, 
1854, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1806, had brought in reform bills, 
and had not been able to carry them. He then went on to state 
that before 1832 the working classes had a certain power in the 
representation; they could return two members in Preston. In 
Coventry, and in many other boroughs, they had considerable 
influence as freemen. In 1832 these rights were abolished; and 
he thought now, as ho thought then, that the abolition of them 
was a grave error, which he proposed to rectify. He announced 
"that he meant to proceed by way of resolution. Mr. Hunt gave 
notice of a bill on tho subject of rating, which was intended to 
pave the way for consideration of the government plan of reform. 

While the resolutions on which the plan was to bp based were 
being submitted to tho House of Commons, a meeting of working 
men’s trades-unions was being hold at tho Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, and at which 20,000 persons wero computed- to have been 
present. Tho resolutions were read to them by Mr. P. A. Taylor, 
who also informed them of the purport of the minister’s statement. 
After the meeting had received this information, they resolved that 
the statements made in the House of Commons that evening on 
the subject of reform in the representation of the people in par- 
liament were eminently unsatisfactory and completed the proof of 
the government being unworthy of tho confidence of tho country. 

When the 25th of February, the day appointed for the considera- 
tion of the ministerial resolutions arrived, the House was once more 
filled by a densely packed and earnest crowd of members and 
spectators. ^A hill founded on them and so hastily framed that it 
was jocosely named “ the ten-minutes’ bill,” was brought forward, 
only to be withdrawn the following day; when Mr. Disraeli an- 
nounced that he would bring in a new bill on the subject. Mr. 
Gladstone expressed a hope that the bill would be such that all 
differences about it might be settled in committee. But before 
the arrival of the day fixed for its inti-oduction, it appeared 
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that the dififerenees of opinioR in the cabinet in the reform 
question had caused the resignation of the Earl of Carnarvon^ 
Viscount Cranboume, now EarJ of Salisbury, and General Peel. 
Mr. Disraeli announced that he proposed to introduce his Eeform 
bill on the 18th of March; and suggested that it should be read 
a second time on Monday, the 23rd ; and that if it were then accepted 
by the House, they could go into committee as soon as was consistent 
with the transaction of public business; and he should prefer, on 
the part of the government, that the House should sit in committee 
on the bill dt die in diem. 

Mr. Gladstone expressed a hope that the reform measure, when 
it appeared, would be of a simple, straightforward, and intelligible 
character ; that, though it must be new, it should not bo “ new- 
fangled,” He said that the people of this country were attached 
to simplicity of procedure. Above all, he trusted that the contem- 
plated measure would not contain two sets of provisions; one oi 
them framed to have the semblance of giving, and the other to have 
the reality of taking away. He added, that if ministers, avoiding 
these changes, would submit a plan that promised to effect good 
in a way that was simple, straightforward, intelligible, and con- 
stitutional in its character, he ventured to promise that it would 
be received on his side of the House in no grudging spirit, with no 
recollection of the past, and no revival of mutual suspicions and 
complaints. These were wise counsels and generous overtures; 
and it would have been well for the government if it could have 
embraced them. But Mr. Disraeli now found himself in the position 
in which Sir Eohert Peel had formerly been, having to deal with a 
section of his party which was determined not to accept changes 
which had become inevitable and indispensable ; and he was obliged 
to tax his ingenuity to the utmost to produce a measure which 
would give a considerable extension of the franchise without 
causing too much alarm to this portion of his followers. 

The measure, which had already divided the Conservative 
councils, and caused so important a secession from the ministry, 
was brought forward by Mr. Disraeli on the 18th of March. It was 
certainly bold, and perhaps the best which, considering on the one 
hand the demands of the country, and on the other hand the 
principles, the sentiments, and the interests of his own followers, it 
was possible for him to bring forward. 

ITie fraruihise in boroughs was conferred on every man of full age, 
and not subject to any legal incapacity, who for the whole of the 
preceding two years had been the inhabitant occupier, whether as 
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owner or tenant, of any dwelling-house within the borough, and had 
during the time of his occupation of it been rated to all rates (if any) 
made for the relief of the poor in respect of these premises, and had 
before the 20th of July paid all rates due up to the preceding 5th 
day of January. * 

The franchise in counties was to bo conferred on every man of 
full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, who on the last 
day of July in any year, and during the preceding twelve months, 
had been the occupier as owner or tenant of premises of any tenure 
within the county of the ratable value of fifteen pounds or upwards, 
and had during the time of his occupation been rated to all rates 
made for the relief of the poor, and had paid before the 20th of July 
all rates due from him on that property since the preceding 5th of 
January. 

But, in addition to the franchises thus made to depend on the 
ownership or occupation of property, it was also proposed that there 
should be — 

An educational franchise, to be conferred on all graduates or 
associates in arts of any university of the United Kingdom ; on any 
male person who has passed at any senior middle-class examination 
of any university of the United Kingdom ; on any ordained priest or 
deacon of the Church of England, or minister of any other denomi- 
nation ; on barristers, pleaders, attorneys, medical men, and certifi- 
cated schoolmasters, 

A pecuniary fi anchise to belong to every man who on the let of 
July in any year, and during the two years immediately preceding, 
has had a balance of not less than fifty pounds deposited in a 
savings-bank, or in the Bank of England, or in any parliamentary 
stocks or funds, or has during the twelve months immediately 
preceding the 5th of April in any year been charged with and paid 
twenty shilhngs for assessed taxes and income tax. 

Another clause of the bill provided that a person registered as 
a voter for a borough by reason of his having been charged with 
and paid the requisite amount of assessed taxes and income tax, 
or either of such taxes, should not by reason of being so registered 
lose any rjght to which he might be entitled (if otherwise duly 
qualified) to be registered as a voter for, the same borough in 
respect of any franchise involving occupation of premises and 
payment of rates, and when registered in respect of such double 
qualifica tion, he should be entitled to give two votes for the member 
(or, if there be more than one, for each member) to bo returned 
to serve in parliament for the borough. 
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The provisions for the redistribution of seats wen, that Totnes, 
Eeigate, Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster should (®as6 to return 
any member ; that Honiton, Thetford, Wells, Evesham, Marlborough, 
Norwich, Eichmond, Lymington, Knaresborough, Andover, Leo- 
?ninster, Tewkesbury, Ludlow, Eipon, Huntingdon, Maldon, 
Cirencester, Bodmin, Great Marlow, Devizes, Hertford, Dorchester, 
and Lichfield, should henceforward only return one ; that the Tower 
Hamlets should be divided into two boroughs, each returning two 
members ; that the following counties or county divisions should 
be divided into two parts, each returning two members to parliament 
— South Devon, West Kent, Korth Lancashire, South Lancashire, 
Lincoln (parts of Lindsay), Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and 
East Surrey ; that Torquay, Darlington, Hartlepool, Gravesend, 
St. Helen’s, Burnley, Staleybridge, Wednesbury, Croydon, Mid- 
dlesborough, Dewsbury, Burslem, and the Umversity of London, 
should each return one member to parliament. 

This bill was based on the principle emlwdied in Lord Dun- 
kellm’s motion.* Thus, instead of drawing a 5i., 61 , or 71. line to 
cut off what was called the residuum, that is to say, tho class whoso 
extreme poverty rendered them most liable to be bribed or impro- 
perly influenced, tho government adopted household suffrage, with 
the qualification of tho payment of rates; thus excluding from the 
franchise compound householders, who did not pay their rates 
personally, and those whoso rates, under various acts, were com- 
pounded for by their landlords, and all lodgers. Mr. Disraeli 
calculated that his bill would admit 237,000 additional voters, but 
would leave 486,000 still excluded from the borough franchise, and 
that tho result of his whole plan would bo that one quarter of tho 
voting power would belong to the aristocracy, another quarter to 
the working classes, and tho remaining half to the middle classes. 
Such was his proposed “balance of political power.” It was, how- 
ever, afterwards shown that his household suffrage would really 
have enfranchised a smaller number of borough voters than the 
biU of 1866. 

Mr. Disraeli’s exposition of the ministerial measure was followed 
by a discussion in which many of its features were strongly assailed 
by speakers on both sides of the House, and especially 'that part of 
it which conferred the dual vote, which was almost universally 
condemned, and to which Mr. Gladstone in particular proclaimed 
implacable hostility. 

When the question of the second reading was brought toward, 

* See p. 509. 
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Mr. Gladstone^ •who had conferred ■with a meeting of his parlia- 
mentary followers consented, to avoid disunion in the Liberal camp, 
by allowing that stage of the bill to pass without a division. But 
he expressed the strongest disapproval of it as a whole, and 
enumerated thh following features in it which ho regarded aS 
peculiarly objectionable : — 

1. Omission of the lodger franchise. 

2. Omission of provisions against traffic in votes of householders 
of the lowest class by corrupt payment of the rates. 

3. Disquahfications of compound householders under the exist- 
ing law. 

4. Additional disqualifications of compound householders under 
the proposed law. 

5. The franchise founded on direct taxation. 

6. The dual vote. 

7. The inadequate redistribution of seats. 

8. The inadequate reduction of the franchise in counties. 

9. Voting-papers. 

10. Collateral or special franchises. 

The dual vote, almost universally condemned, was withdrawn. 
After a good deal of party manoeuvring, which excited intense 
feeling at the time, the government succeeded in getting their bill 
into committee ; and tho formal clauses, containing the title, and 
excluding from its operation Ireland, Scotland and the two univer- 
sities, were passed. 

We now come to a curious episode in the history of the 
Conservative Eeform Bill. • On tho 5th of April about 140 Liberal 
members met at Mr. Gladstone’s residence to determine on the course 
which the party, under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, should, adopt with regard to the government bill. It was 
decided that Mr. Coleridge should propose the following resolution 
before the House went into committee on the Eeform Bill : “ That it 
be- an instruction to tho committee that they have power to alter 
tho law of rating, and to provide that in every parliamentary 
borough the occupiers of tenements below a given ratable value 
be relieved from liability to personal rating, with a view to fix a 
line for the borough franchise at which all occupiers sliaU be 
entered on the rate-book, and shall have equal facilities for tho 
enjoyment of such franchise as a residential franchise,” Much 
discussion took place with regard to this proposal, and some 
difference of opinion was expressed ; bnt it was understood to be 
decided that the motion should be brono'ht forward on the 8th of 
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April, the day on which the House was to go into cQpimfttee on the 
bill. However, on that very evening a meeting, consisting of 
between forty and fifty members of the Liberal party, was held 
in the tea-room of the House of Commons. At this meeting it 
was agreed that the persons composing it should unite for the 
purpose of limiting the instructions to be proposed by Mr. Cole- 
ridge to the first clause of liis resolution, which applied to the law 
of rating. They then appointed a deputation to Mr. Gladstone to 
convey to him the feeling of the meeting, and to assure him that 
the members compo.sing it would continue to give him a loyal 
support in committee. Mr. Gladstone, finding that by the defection 
of BO many of his supporters he was almost certain to incur a 
defeat, yielded to their demands, and the resolution was altered 
accordingly. Mr. Disraeli accepted the altered resolution, and the 
House then went into committee on the hill. Thereupon Mr. Glad- 
stone gave notice of several important amendments, which Mr. 
Disraeli declared to be the relinquished instructions in another 
form, and distinctly announced that if they should bo carried, the 
government would not proceed with the hill. As most of the 
members who composed the meeting at the tea-room still held 
together, forming a party known as the Tcarioom party, government 
triumphed by a majority of twenty-one in the division on the first 
of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions. He therefore announced in a letter 
to Mr. Crawford, one of the members for the City, who had asked 
him whether he intended to persevere in moving tho amendments 
of which he had given notice, that he would not proceed with the 
amendments now on the paper in his name, nor give notice of other 
amendments such as he had contemplated; but would gladly 
accompany others in voting against any attempt, from whatever 
quarter, to limit yet further the scanty modicum of enfranohisement 
proposed by the government, or in improving, where practicable, 
the provisions of the bill." 

The discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution showed that 
a very great confusion of opinion existed in the ranks both of 
the ministerialists and of their opponents ; for while Sir William 
Heathcote, Lord Cranboume, and Mr. Beresford Hope, all stanch 
Conservatives, strongly assailed the government and denounced its 
bill, that bill was supported by Mr. Roebuck and several advanced 
Radicals, who hoped, and, as the result showed, not without reason, 
that they would he able to transform it into such a measure as they 
desired. 

After the rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution, the House 
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adjourned for Easter vacation; the supporters of the govern- 
ment being full of exultation on account of their unexpected 
victory. It now seemed probable that ministers would succeed 
in carrying their bill, though it was confidently expected that itj, 
would be modified in many of its provisions by the Liberal majority. 
Nor was this expectation disapjiointed. Never was a measure so 
completely turned inside-out and upside-down. All the ten changes 
which Mr. Gladstone had pointed out as necessary to make it a 
good measure — but which no one ever expected that his party 
would carry, or the government accept — were adopted, with the 
single exception of tho second, perhaps the least important of 
them all, and this, too, was subsequently effected with scarcely 
a show of opposition. The “Conservative surrender,” as it was 
termed, was as complete as Mr Bright could have desired. 

We should exhaust both tho space at our disposal and the 
patience of the reader were we to attempt to follow out the various 
vicissitudes of the long struggle by which this result was obtained. 
Some of the changes, however, that were effected — either from their 
importance, or from the circumstances under which they were made 
— demand a brief notice. 

On tho 17th of hlay, Mr. Hodgkinson, member for Newark, 
proposed to add to the third clause of tho bill the following words, 
which would have the effect of abolishing tho system of compound- 
ing for rates in parliamentary boroughs : “ That no person other 
than the occupier shall be rated to parochial rates in respect of 
premises occupied by him within tho limits of a parliamentary 
borough, all acts to the contrary notwithstanding.” Tho system 
which this motion was designed to destroy had all along been 
represented as one of the great Conservative safeguards of the 
bill. The government, as was well known, had secured a 
majority. Mr. Gladstone, aware of this, came into tho House 
expecting, as a matter of course, that the motion would be rejected ; 
Mr. Disraeli’s own colleagues entertained the same expectation 
when, to the astonishment probably of every one present, Mr. 
Disraeli, acting entirely on his own responsibility, accepted the 
amendment^which had the effect of nearly quadruphng the 
number of electors on whom the franchise would be conferred — 
and afterwards persuaded his colleagues that the adoption of this 
proposition was an improvement of the measure. When the 
committee again met, Mr. Ayrton moved a resolution reducing 
the period of residence required for the franchise from two years 
to one. The motion was resisted by the government, but was 
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carried by' 278 to 197. Mr. Disraeli at once anq(»Tmced that he 
could not proceed with the bill without consultation with his 
colleagues ; and another ministerial crisis seemed to be impending ; 
but on the following night he announced that the government had 
decided to bow to the decision of the House. 

The Liberal leaders now hoped to make the bill all that 
they had desired; and the government, conceded a ten-pound 
lodger franchise, abandoned the fancy franchises, reduced the 
county qualification from 15f. to 10? , raised the standard of semi- 
disfranchisement from 7,000 to 10,000, and consequently the number 
of boroughs condemned to lose one representative to forty-six. 
They proposed to distribute the seats thus placed at their disposal, 
in the following manner : two to Hackney , two to Chelsea, with 
Kensington ; one each to twelve boroughs, which up to this time 
had not been represented, and an additional member to each of the 
following counties or county divisions — West Kent, North Lanca- 
shire, and East Surrey ; to divide South Lancashire into two, and 
Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, Devonshire, Somersetsliire, the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, Cheshire, Norfolk, Staffordshire, and Essex, 
into three electoral districts, each of them to be represented by two 
members. It was also proposed that the Universities of London 
and Durham should be combined for the purpose of returning a 
joint representative, instead of the member being given to London 
University alone, as had originally been intended. 

Mr. Disraeli, in announcing this large modification of his 
original plan, stated that it had been framed for the purpose 
of counterbalancing some of the more democratic elements that had 
been introduced into the bill, and that the government would not 
recede from it. And the House, anxious to complete the work to which 
so much time had been devoted — anxious, above all, to avoid being 
sent back to their constituents before they had accomplished it — 
rejected by a majority of eight a motion brought forward by Mr. 
Laing, and supported by Mr. Gladstone, for giving three members 
each to the following towns, having each a population of upwards 
of 150,000: Bristol, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Sheffield. Mr. Disraeli was not, however, equally successful in 
his attempt to amalgamate the high-chnrch Umversity of Durham 
with the liberal and free-thinking University of London ; but quietly 
submitted to the decision of the House, after two divisions. The 
proposal made by the minister for extending to the counties the 
privilege of voting by papers, already possessed by the universities,, 
was also rejected. 
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Mr. Horsfftl]%in«nlf)er for Liverpool, having brought forward a 
motion for giving a third member each to Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingliam, the proposal was opposed in the first instance 
by the government, but was at length conceded by Mr. Disraeli, 
who at the same time added Leeds to the list of towns to which 
a third member was to be given. This concession increased the 
hostility with which the ministry and their measure were regarded 
by Lord Cronboume and those that thought with him, who now 
sat below the gangway on the ministerial side of the House, and led 
General Peel to say that henceforth he should conclude that there 
was “notliing with less vitality than a vital point, nothing so 
insecure as the securities that tho bill ofibrod, and nothing so 
elastic as the conscience of a cabinet minister.” And certainly 
he and his friends had good reason to complain when they saw 
the so-called securities swept away one after another, and the bill 
introduced by tho Conservative ministry transformed, with their 
consent, into a measure which Mr. Bright himself might have 
introduced, ahd which, if it did not altogether satisfy tho wishes 
of the members of tho Eeform League and the Eeform Union, 
certainly surpassed their expectations. The House of Commons, 
thoroughly weary of their work, and finding thomsulves now 
m the month of July, hurried through the later clauses of the 
bill, tossed overboard without consideration amendments of all 
kinds, loudly called for the schedules, rapidly passed them; 
and so at last the bill, after having been thirteen weeks in com- 
mittee, came before tho House for the third reading. Mr. Disraeli 
was then compelled to listen to taunts and sarcasms as severe as 
those which he had heaped on Sir Kobert Peel, and complaints of 
betrayal from the Conservative party as bitter as those he had 
himself uttered against the illustrious statesman who led that 
party when he was an obscure member of it. Lord Cranbourne 
said, “ I should deeply regret to find that the House of Commons 
has applauded a policy of legerdemain; and I should above all 
things regret that this great gift to the people, if gift you think 
it, should have been purchased at the cost of a political betrayal 
which has no parallel m our parliamentary annals, which strikes 
at the root of all mutual confidence, which is the very soul of our 
party government, and on which only the strength and freedom of 
our representative institutions can be sustained.” The language 
of Mr Lowe was, if possible, still more caustic. “If I was not 
deceived,” he said, “ I must have been a prophet — a character to 
which I have no claim; for how was it possible that I, who was 
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daily in confidential communion ■with ■the hononjable gentlemen 
opposite, when they held widely diflTerent opinions, could ever 
have believed that, after their declarations last year, and after 
^condescending to accept from us help they could not have done 
without, they would have done what they have done? Was it 
in human foresight to have imagined such a thing ? Let us look 
a little farther. Was it to be conceived that right honourable 
gentlemen, who had given no indications of the extreme facility 
of changing their opinions, and lending themselves to the arts of 
treachery, would, for the sake of keeping a few of them in office 
for a short time, and giving some small patronage to half-a-dozen 
la’wyers, have been prepared to sacrifice all the principles, all the 
convictions, and all the traditions of their lives?” Mr. Disraeli 
was not a man to let these invectives pass without a rejoinder. 
“ If,” said he, “ we from the bottom of our hearts behove that the 
measure which we are now requesting you to pass is not, on 
the whole, the wisest and best that could be passed under tho 
circumstances, I would even admit that our conduct tvas infamous. 
But I want to know what the right honourable gentleman thinks of 
his own conduct, when, having assisted in turning out the govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, in 1859, because they would not reduce the 
borough franchise, he, it I am not much mistaken, ha'ving been one 
of the active managers in that intrigue, accepted office, in 1860, 
under the government of Lord Palmerston, who brought forward a 
measure of parliamentary reform, which he disapproved, and more 
than disapproved, because ho invited his political opponents to 
defeat it? And yet the right honourable gentleman talks to us 
of infamy. Sir, the prognostications of evil uttered by the noble 
lord (Cranbourne) I can respect, because 1 know they are sincere ; 
the warnings and the prophecies of the right honourable gentleman 
I treat in another spirit," etc. The House, however, was little 
disposed to trouble itself about the vehement denunciations of 
Lord Cranbourne, the predictions and lamentations of Mr. Lowe, 
or tho apologies of the chancellor of the exchequer. The dominant 
feeling was impatience to have done with the measure which had 
occupied so large a share of attention and caused so much anxiety. 
When, therefore, the Speaker put the question, that this bill be now 
read a third time, there was a loud and general shout of "Ay 1 ” One 
solitary voice from below tho gangway, on the ministerial side of the 
House, cried " No ! ” And the further question being put, that the 
bill do pass, it was carried amid loud cheering from all parts of 
the House. On the following day the measure was introduced into 
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the House of L^rds, and read a first time. The question of tho 
second reading was brought forward on Monday, July 2l8t, when, 
after a debate extending over two evenings, an amendment moved 
by Earl Grey was negatived, and the bill read a second time without 
a division. Unfortunately, Lord Derby was seized with illness at 
this critical moment, and obliged to leave the conduct of the measure 
in the hands of Lord Malmesbury. Lord Cairns proposed and 
carried two important amendments, one of which raised the lodger 
franchise from 101. to 151.; and the other enacted that in any 
contested election in which three members were to be chosen, no 
elector should be allowed to vote for more than two. This “ cumu- 
lative vote,” as it was called, had already been supported in the 
House of Commons by a large minority. On the 6th of August 
Lord Derby again made his appearance in the House, against the 
advice of his medical attendants. Ho met an amendment moved 
by Earl Grey, by declaring that its probable effect, if earned, 
would be to cause the loss of the bill ; and thus procured the defeat 
of the amendment, though by a narrow majority. He also obtained a 
reversal of the decision to which the House had come, during 
his absence, with regard to the lodger franchise. Then came the 
passing of the bill The last remarks made on it by Earl Itussell 
were listened to with the attention and respect that his character 
and antecedents secured for him. He said that ho thought the bill 
ought to be passed, and he hoped that it would settle the question 
for some time to come. He predicted that it would cause more 
corruption, bribery, and treating than ever, because the franchise 
was extended by it to a groat number of ignorant persons, without 
any settled political opinion, and open to temptations ; but he did 
not believe that this would produce any serious mischief, because 
vital points depended on the temper of the people. Ho expressed 
an opinion that the redistribution part of the scheme bad not been 
carried far enough ; and he strongly censured a declaration made 
by Lord Derby, that ho had introduced such a bill for the sake of 
his party ; a course which he denounced as incompatible with a 
belief in the sincerity of those who adopted it. Such tactics had 
never been heard of before, and he hoped that they would never lie 
heard of agam. Lord Derby closed the debates on the measure by 
thanking the peers for tho temper and candour with which they had 
treated tile biJl. He acknowledged that it was a groat experiment, 
and that they had taken a leap in the dark; but expressed confidence 
in the sound sense of his countrymen. 

The same evenine: it was carried down to the House of 
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Oommons. The following Thursday was fired for tjie eousideration 
of the Lords’ amendments. From all parts of the kingdom members 
flocked up to London, and the benches on both sides of the House 
,were again crowded. There were only three of the Lords’ amend- 
ments on which a struggle took place. The first proposed to enact 
that the eloctors in largo constituencies which were to send three 
members to parliament should have only two votes; it was 
maintained by a majority of 49. The next restricted the number 
of votes of the electors of the City of London to three; it was 
carried by a majority of 64. The third authorised the use of 
voting-papers; it was rejected by a majority of 52. The Upper 
House acquiesced ; and so the bill was at last finally adopted. 

This act was the chief work of the session. The budget was 
brought forward, and passed almost without notice ; the chancellor 
of the exchequer explained it to a large audience. His statement 
was brief, and was listened to with attention ; but his plans excited 
little enthusiasm, and encountered no opposition. With the passing 
of the Eeform Bill the interest of the session expired and gave 
way to a desire to finish as rapidly as possible the work that 
remained to be done, in order that parliament might be prorogued 
without delay. 

The war against the king of Abyssinia, in consequence of his 
obstinate detention* of several Englishmen, some of whom were 
accredited to him by our government, rendered necessary an 
autumn session. All intention of making conquests was distinctly 
disavowed, and parliament had only to vote the means necessary 
to defray the expenses of the operations. They were provided for 
by the grant of an additional penny on the income tax and by the 
balances in the exchequer. 

In the course of this year some very serious disturbances were 
created by an itinerant lecturer named Murphy. He went about 
denouncing tho Eomish priesthood and the confessional in the 
coarsest terms, and in a manner calculated to rouse the indignation 
of the lower classes of the Irish Koman Catholics. This effect was 
aggravated by a work entitled “ The Confessional Unmasked,” in 
which Murphy endeavoured to show that tho tendency of the system 
of confession practised by the Homan Catholic priesthood was highly 
immoral; and m support of these views ho published and distri- 
buted by thousands and tens of thousands extracts from works 
intended for the guidance of the Homan Catholic priests in dealing 
with penitents. It was evident that if the tendency of these works 
was as mischievous as he represented them to be if whispered in 
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the closets of IJie confessional, they must be much more widely 
pernicious if proclaimed from the house-tops; and that if those 
documents were calculated to suggest evil thoughts when used 
for the guidance of men of education, they must do far more 
mischief when they were thrown broadcast, as they were by Mr.* 
Murphy, to women and young children. The pamphlet was 
ultimately seized under Lord Campbell’s act for suppressing 
indecent publications, and many thousand copies of it wore 
destroyed. But this did not prevent Mr. Murphy from labour- 
ing in his mischievous vocation ; and, unfortunately for the public 
tranquillity, the lower orders of the Eoman Catholics fell into the 
snare laid for them; and instead of treating the lecturer with 
contempt, and leaving him to harangue empty benches, they, by 
their violent and tumultuous conduct, gave him the notoriety 
he sought, and drew large audiences to listen to his trashy lectures. 
In this way riots were caused at Wolverhampton, \\ ednesbury, and 
other places which he visited. At Birmingham the mayor, finding 
that disturbances had arisen wherever ho appeared, refused to 
allow him the use of the town-hall. Murjdiy and his friends then 
erected a largo wooden buildmg, m which he delivered his 
tirades. The low Irish violently resented the foul abuse poured 
forth by the lecturer on a religion and a priesthood to which they 
were warmly attached. The Orange partisans of Murphy rallied 
round him in still larger numbers than their opponents. A fight 
ensued, many persons on both sides wore seriously injured, the 
military was called out, the Eiot-act read, and for two or three days 
Birmingham was kept in a state wliich could only be paralleled by 
the Lord George Gordon disturbances in London during the last 
century. The only gamer by these tumults was Murphy himsalt, 
whom they made more notorious than ever, and who received from 
all quarters invitations to repeat his lectures, and encouragement 
to persevere in his mischievous agitation. He went on his way, 
reviving the old no-popery feeling which had so long lam dormant, 
and exciting tumult and disorder in almost every town where large 
numbers of Irishmen resided, till at last he became a victim, and, 
as his friends regarded him, a martyr, to the fury which he had 
succeeded in exciting. 

The effect which his lectures produced was not wholly due to 
the fanaticism either of his supporters or his opponents. There 
was another and a more disgraceful motive at the bottom of his 
success. The attempts he made to stir the dying embers of Orange 
fanaticism would have been utterly ineffectual but for the strong 
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trades-union feeling that existed against the Iri§h because their 
presence in our manufacturing towns had the effect of keeping 
down the rate of wages. Another cause of the extraordinary 
sensation that Murphy succeeded in creating is to be found in 
the indignation which was awakened among all classes of English 
men by Jhe disturbances which had been raised by the Fenian 
organisation to which we have already referred, the members 
of which were still pursuing their course of mischievous agitation 
with a reckless disregard of the wrong they inflicted. Some of 
the members of this secret confederacy had formed the design 
of seizing Chester Castle, and obtaining possession of the arms 
stored m it, and were only prevented from making this audacious 
attempt by finding that thoir designs had been communicated to 
the authorities of the town, and that measures had been taken 
to defeat them. At Manchester two men named Kelly and Deasy, 
after a severe struggle, were apprehended by the police, and 
found to bo armed with loaded revolvers. Tlicy were recognised 
by the chief constable of Liverpool as officers of the so-called 
Fenian army. On the 18th of September they wore brought before 
the stipendiary magistrate at Manchester, by whom the case was 
remanded for further examination. They were then ironed and 
jilacod in the prison van to be conducted to the borough gaol 
on the Hyde Hoad. Just as the van had passed under the 
bridge of tlie London and North-Western Railway a considerable 
number of men tired on it and killed one of the horses. They 
then mailed out, and one of the assailants shot Sergeant Brett, 
a policeman, who was in the van, the keys of which he refused 
to deliver to the attacking party. They then broke open the 
door and liberated the prisoners. Kelly and Deasy at once 
made thoir way off, and found a place of concealment. A man 
named Allen, said to be the person who fired the shot by which 
Brett was killed, was pursued and apprehended, as wore also about 
twenty other men who were supposed to have taken part in the 
rescue. This attack, made in the open day, in the neighbourhood 
of one of tho largest cities of the empire, produced a profound 
sensation throughout tho country. Eewards were offered for the 
recapture of Kelly and Deasy ; the soldiers stationed at Man- 
chester had orders to keep within their barracks and to be ready 
to act at a moment’s notice ; the city police were armed ; the 
prisoners were escorted to the gaol by a large body of cavalry and 
an omnibus filled with infantry prepared to act at a moment’s 
notice; the mayor and several other magistrates followed in 
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carriages, to 1 m ready to give orders in case any attempt at 
rescue should be made; and a strong detachment of infantry 
guarded the gaol. Several persons suspected of having taken part 
in the rescue were subsequently arrested. A special commission 
was issued for the trial of the prisoners, and Justices Blackburit 
and Mellor, the judges appointed under it, at once sot out for 
Manchester. After some delay the trials of the persons accused 
of having been more immediately concerned in the murder of 
Brett were proceeded with ; and the jury, after deliberating for two 
hours, pronounced them guilty. Judgo Mellor, in passing sentence, 
said that no one who had been present during the trial could doubt 
the justice of the verdict, and added that he should be deceiving 
the prisoners if he wero to hold out to them any expectation that 
mercy would he shown to tliem. Throe of them, Allen, Larkin, 
and Gould, were executed. Great offorlfi had been made by their 
fellow-conspirators to save them; the ministers had been threatened 
with assassination ; and such was tho alarm which the audacity of 
the Fenians had insjiirod tliat up to tho last moment there was 
a strong expectation that some great blow would bo struck 
and some great oiToii made to save Allen and his tiro com- 
panions from their impending fate. The inhabitants of Manchester 
felt as if they wore sitting on tho crater of a volcano from which an 
eruption might burst torth at any moment. On the other hand, 
the authorities had taken effectual iirecautions against any con- 
templated attempt to rescue or avenge tho murderers. The 
sentence of tho court was carried out in tho most orderly and 
tranqml manner on Saturday, the 23rd of November, in tho presence 
of about 12,000 persons. 

On Friday, tho 10th of December, another reckless attempt, 
attended by the usual disregard of tho injury or loss of life to 
innocent persons which it might involve, was made in London. 
Some Feiiiaus were confined in tho House of Detention at Cierkon- 
well. Information had been conveyed to their keejMrs that an 
attempt would he made to release them by blowing-up a portion 
of the wall of tho building in which they were confined. Tho 
police were therefore instructed to be on tho alert, and the 
prisoners were prevented from taking exorcise in the yard at 
tho usual time. A man was observed wheeling a barrel towards 
the prison, and, with tho assistance of a companion, placing 
it in contact with the wall; thiiy then lighted a fusee projecting 
from it, and ran away. They had scarcely disappeared when 
it exploded with a report that ebook the metropohs, and was 
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distinctly heard for many miles beyond it. The way against which 
the barrel had been placed bounded the yard in which the prisoners 
were usually recreating at this hour. Had they been there, they 
would have run a great risk of being killed or seriously injured. 
The wall was two feet thick and twenty feet high, and a breach 
was made in it by the explosion twenty feet wide at the bottom and 
seventy feet at the top ; so that prisoners who had escaped injury 
might have made their way out without difficulty. Several houses 
near to the spot where the barrel had been deposited were almost 
entirely destroyed. Six persons were killed on the spot, sis more 
died soon after, and at least a hundred and twenty were more or 
less seriously injured. Timothy Desmond, JcremiaVi Allen, and 
Ann Justice, who had frequently visited the prisoners and had 
been seen lurking about the prison just before the explosion 
occurred, were arrested. Ultimately a man named Barrett was 
tried, convicted, and executed. 

Those events, but especially the murder of Brett, produced a 
profound impression throughout England. It was regarded not 
only os a crime of great atrocity, but also as an indication of a 
deep-seated disease in the body politic, requiring other and more 
thorough remedies than had hitherto been applied ; and the state 
of public opinion thus produced made Mr. Gladstono feel that the 
time had come when the Irish Church question might be faced with 
a fair prospect of success. 

Outrages even more base and cowardly than those committed 
by the Fenians were this year brought homo to membora of English 
trades-unions. The atrocities perpetrated by some of them had 
attracted general attention ; and Lord Derby’s government had issued 
a commission to inquire into their organisation and rules. The 
general object of the societies whose character the commission was 
appointed to investigate, was to protect the interests of the work- 
men of the different trades they represented, and to raise and 
maintain the market price of their laliour. But the manner in 
which they pursued these objects was very different. In some of 
the unions the action of the men was moderate, and the rules fair 
and reasonable ; in others they wore absurd or infamousi In some 
cases the members of the trade were free to join the union or to 
abstain from joining it as they thought proper, in others the most 
frightful outrages were perpetrated against those who refused to 
join the union, or, having joined it, to submit to the dictation, often 
exceedingly stupid and arbitrary, of its governing body. One 
objectionable feature common to almost all these societies was the 
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combination of^ provident club with a trades’iinion ; thus giving 
the council power to punish those who refused to comply with their 
requirements by depriving them of the benefit of a club to which 
perhaps they had contributed for many years, and to which they 
had looked forward as a sure resource in sickness and old age. 

The control obtained by these or by still more questionable 
means was exercised with excessive harshness. Every member of 
the union was required to strike as often as the governing body 
might think proper, however well he might be satisfied with the 
wages he received ; he must not take piece-work or work overtime , 
and he was subjected to a variety of regulations with regard to his 
trade, the violation of any one of which would bring on him 
condign punishment. In a word, the members of these unions 
were ruled with a tyranny almost insupixirtable ; and the most 
infamous means were resorted to in order to compel persons 
to join the unions, or to punish them for their refusal ; and these 
means were justified by those who resorted to them on the ground 
that the non-unionists obtained the benefits which resulted, or were 
supposed to result, from the action of the union, without helping 
to defray the expenses, or sharing the risks which attended this war 
between labour and capital. 

The town of Sheffield had long been notorious for outrages 
of a peculiarly diabolical character, perpetrated, as was alleged, 
at the instigation of some of its trades-unions. The allegation 
was indignantly denied by the officers of those societies, who 
loudly demanded that the charges against them should be in- 
vestigated by the commission Their demand was granted; and 
Mr. Overend, Q C., was appointed to conduct the inquiry. He 
was empowered to grant a free pardon to those who would disclose 
what they knew of the transactions he was appointed to investi- 
gate. Day after day he pursued the inqiury with great ability, 
and, under his skilful and searching cross-examination, facts were 
elicited which left no doubt that some of the officers of trades- 
unions were implicated in the crimes that had been perpetrated. 
One atrocity after another was disclosed, till all previously dis- 
covered outrages were reduced to comparative insignificance by 
the revelations that were made respecting the death of a man 
named Linley, who had been murdered some time before, but 
whose assassins had hitherto escaped detection. On Wednesday, 
19th of June, a man named Hallam, who, a few days before, had 
been committed to prison for six weeks for contempt of court, 
promised to tell all he knew, and was consequently brought up 
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for re-examination. lie confessed his complicity in some very 
heinous trade outrages, and stated the amount that had been 
paid him for the perpetration of them by Broadhead, the secretary 
of the union, and finally admitted that, after following Linley 
‘from place to place, he had at length shot him with an air-gun 
as he was sitting in the back-room of the Crown Inn. 

Further investigations carried on at Manchester, and other large 
manufacturing towns, revealed outrages scarcely less atrocious. 
One brickmaker who dismissed union men had his shed burnt 
by naphtha, and much valuable property consumed. Other masters 
gave up business through fear of being assassinated. Thousands 
of needles were put into briclanakcrs’ clay to injure the hands of 
non-union men who refused to obey the tyrannical behests of tho 
union. Persona employed to protect property from these and 
other attempts were shot at, wounded, and even murdered ; a 
favourite mare was roasted to death in a slow agony, lasting for 
more than two hours. Such were the means by which some of 
tho Manchester unionists sought to enforce compliance with their 
orders ; and those in others places were not far behind them. 

The indignation which tho conduct of these fiends naturally 
rouses must not be allowed to blind us to the fact that the outrages 
of which they were guilty were the results of cla.ss legislation, 
arising from a want of proper representation in parliament of the 
class of which the trades-unions were composed. The protection 
of tho law was refused to these societies even when they confined 
themselves to objects which w'ero clearly legitimate, and the con- 
sequence was that they attempted to compass their aims by moans 
which were illegitimate. If the law would not protect them, they 
would defy the law. Thus it always happens that injustice is as 
pernicious to thoso whom it is designed to protect as to thoso 
against whom it is employed. To this fact the eyes of the legis- 
lature have been opened, thanks in no small degree to the investi- 
gations of the trades-union commissioners; and tho result of 
legislation founded on justice has been that such outrages as 
those wo have recorded have become almost or altogether things 
of the past. , 

The session of 1868 found the Derby government, as the session 
of 1867 had left it, face to faco with a Liberal party greatly superior 
in numbers, but too divided to be easily combined in any movement 
for its overthrow. Mr. Disraeli therefore continued to employ tho 
tactics which had hitherto enabled him to escape a fatal defeat, 
dexterously evading the questions on which the opposition would 
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be likely to against him. The Irish and Scotch Beform Bills 
had still to be passed, and the desirableness that they should be 
carried through parliament by the same administration that had 
superintended the Englush Bill formed a plausible excuse for the 
still farther retention of office by the ministry of a minority. If 
was a state of things wholly without parallel in the history of 
the country , but it was urged on behalf of the government that 
the circumstances in which they had been placed by the errors 
and divisions of their opponents were also unprecedented. 

As the session had been formally opened in the autumn of 
1867, the two houses had only to take up their business where 
they had left it and as they had left it. They commenced their 
sittings on Thursday, the 13th of Pebruary, on which day Mr. 
Disraeli with, praiseworthy promptitude introduced a bill having 
for its object the more effectual prevention of corrupt practices 
at parliamentary elections. Tlio plan he proposed was to create 
a court compo.scd of throe eminent members of the legal profession, 
with a salary of 20001. per annum each, who wore not only to 
decide on all election petitions, but to hear appeals from the 
decisions of revising barristers. 

health of Lord Derby had long been failing ; his growing 
infirmities disabled him from discharging the duties of office 
with his wonted efficiency. IIis resignation had Jong been ex- 
pected, and was formally announced on the 25tli of February, 
in the Upper House by Lord Malmesbury, and in tho Lower by 
his son, Lord Stanley. It was added that the Queen had com- 
manded Mr. Disraeli to form, if possible, a new administration, 
and that ho had accepted the task. An adjournment, as a matter 
of course, was agreed to in tho Commons ; but the Lords continued 
their sittings m order to pass a bill for tho suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act m Ireland. Mr. Disraeli carried out the 
commands that had been given him by inducing his colleagues 
to remain in office, with the exception of Lord Chelmsford, who 
was succeeded in the chancellorship by Lord Cairns. Of course 
he himself became first lord of the treasury, and Mr. Ward Hunt 
succeeded him as chancellor of tho exchequer. When the House 
ot Commons again met, on the Friday after the day of its adjourn- 
ment, a further adjournment to the following Thursday was asked 
for by Lord Stanley, and somewhat reluctantly conceded by Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr. Disraeli had attained the height of his ambition ; he was 
T iw the foremost man in that" very assembly which had once 
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covered him with shouts of derision. The altejation that had 
taken place in the jmrumml of the ministry brought with it little 
change in its policy. The infirmities of Lord Derby had for some 
time past prevented him from taking an active part in the direction 
of the government, and caused him to devolve the whole guidance 
of affairs pn his lieutenant. The only real change, therefore, was, 
that Mr. Disraeli, who had all along been the real chief of his party, 
now became its recognised leader, no longer fettered by the necessity 
of consulting the nominal head of the government. If he felt 
elated by his elevation, he carefully concealed the feeling and spoke 
with the air of a man heavily oppressed by the burden laid on him. 
When he addressed the House of Commons for the first time after his 
appointment he said that he succeeded to the place and policy of 
the Earl of Derby, and would pursue a liberal policy; and when 
the House laughed at the statement, he qualified it by saying 
emphatically, a truly liberal policy ; and when the House laughed 
still more loudly he explained that the policy he meant to 
describe by the term "liberal” was one that would not shrink 
from any changes required by the wants of the age, but he would 
never forget that it is our happy lot to dwell in an ancient and 
historic country, rich in traditionary influences that are the best 
security fororder and liberty, and ^e most valuable element of 
our national character and strength. 

Mr. Bouverie moved an adjournment, in order to enable him 
to express his opinions on the state of parties in the House. He 
asked, “ Why are the Conservatives now in jiower ? Simply 
because the Liberal party, though an undoubted majority in this 
House, and representing a vast preponderance of opinion in the 
country, does not deserve to be called a party. That may be an 
unpalatable truth, but it is a truth notwithstanding. We have 
leaders that won’t lead, and followers that won’t follow. Instead 
of an organised party, we are littlo better than a rabble.” 

When the legislature got fairly to work after the interlude caused 
by the changes that had taken place in the ministry, the affairs of 
Ireland demanded and obtained a large share of its attention. It 
was felt that the Fenian agitation was the outward symptom of 
a deep-seated social and political cancer, which must at any cost 
be eradicated. The subject was brought forward by Mr. Maguire, 
in a speech of remarkable force and eloquence. He proposed that 
the House should resolve itself into a committee to take into its 
immediate consideration the condition of Ireland. The motion was 
resisted by the ministry; who, in opposing it, clearly showed that. 
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while admitting ^he erils to which Ireland was a prey, they had no 
policy to propose which was calculated to deal with them effectually. 
In the course of the debate Mr. Gladstone let fell the word 
“ disestablisliment,” and the thunders of applause which the ex- 
pression elicited showed that a very large party in the House felt" 
that the measure thus indicated was a necessary preliminary to the 
application of the other remedies for the chronic and inveterate 
maladies of Ireland, and made it evident that if Mr. Gladstone 
would propose it, he would obtain the strong, earnest, and united 
support of the great Liberal party. Mr. Disraeli, who followed him, 
mot the enthusiastic demands of the opposition with a firm 
declaration of his determination to resist with all his power any 
attempts that might be made to overthrow the Irish Church, and 
with an ingenious argument in favour of the union between the 
Church and State. The debate was the most important of the 
session — we may almost say of the generation ; it marked out the 
ground on which the two parties, now opposed to one another, wore 
to fight out their battle. Mr. Maguire’s motion was withdrawn ; 
but in accordance with the views ho had announced the loader of 
the opposition gave notice, amidst the loud cheers of his supporters, 
of his intention to move the following resolutions ; — 

" 1. That in the opinion of this House it is necessary that the 
Established Church of Ireland should cease to exist as an establish- 
ment, due regard being had to all personal interests and to all 
individual rights of property. 

“ 2. That, subject to the foregoing consideration, it is expedient 
to prevent the creation of new personal interests by the exercise of 
any public patronage, and to confine the operations of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners of Ireland to objects of immediate necessity 
or involving individual rights, pending the final decision of 
parliament. 

“3. That a humble address be presented to her Majesty, humbly 
praying that, with a view to the purposes afore.said, her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to place at the disposal of parliament her 
interest in the temporalities of the archbishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical dignities and benefices in Ireland and in the custody 
thereof.” 

These resolutions were brought forward by Mr. Gladstone on 
Monday, the 30th of March. He began by formally moving that 
the acts relating to the Irish Church should be read. Whereupon, 
to the dismay of the House, Colonel Knox moved that the Act of 
Union should be read. Eventually it was a^-reed that only those 
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clauses of it relating to the Irish Church should b^^’ead, which was 
done accordingly. Mr. H. E. Surtees requested that the Act of 
William and Mary prescribing the Coronation Oath should be read ; 
and his request was compiled with. Mr. Gladstone then moved 
‘that the House should go into committee on the resolutions of 
which he had given notice, after which Lord Stanley moved the 
following resolution ; — 

“ That this House, while admitting that considerable modifi- 
cations in the temporalities of the United Church in Ireland may, 
after the pending inquiry, appear to bo expedient, is of opinion that 
any proposition tending to the disestablishment or disendowment 
of that church ought to be reserved for the decision of the new 
parliament.” 

In speaking on his motion Mr. Gladstone said : “ If I were 
asked as to my expectation of the issue of the struggle, I begin 
by frankly owning that I, for one, should not have entered into it 
unless I believed that the final hour was about to sound. I hope 
the noble lord will forgive me if I say that, liefore Friday last ” 
(the day on which Lord Stanley gave notice of his resolution), 
“I thought the thread of the remaining life of the Irish Established 
Church was short. Since Friday last at half-past four o’clock, and 
since the few moments that he stood at the table, I regard it as 
shorter still. The issue is not in our hands. What we have had 
and have to do is to consider well and deeply before we take that 
first step in an engagement such as this ; but, having entered into 
the controversy, we must quit ourselves like men, and make every 
effort to remove the scandal and calamity of the relations between 
England and Ireland, and use our best exertions to build up with 
the cement of honour and concord the noble fabric of the British 
empire.” 

Lord Stanley advocated the resolution of which he had given 
notice on the ground that it would leave the action of the parliament 
that was about to be elected by the new and enlarged constituencies 
perfectly free and unfettered. 

The resolution, and the government that pnt it forward, were 
severely assailed by their former colleague. Lord Cranbourne. He 
said that the loader of the opposition offered them a policy; the 
foreign secretary offered them a paltry excuse for delay. He main- 
tained the principle of a state church, and would not desert that 
principle when applied to Ireland. He denounced the attitude 
assumed by ministers as being neither wise, firm, nor creditable; 
and as for the amendment of Lord Stanley, it was too clever by 
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half. He was prepared to meet the motion of Mr. Gladstone by 
a direct negative, but not to fight in the dark by snpporting 
an amendment which if carried would merely keep the cards 
in the hands of ministers to shuffle just as convenience or exigency 
might suggest. On the following evening Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
defended the Irish Church in a speech powerfully, effective, 
not only on account of its ability, but still more from the fervid 
and almost religious earnestness with which it was .delivered. He 
said that the cry against it was a party cry, and that if it were 
abolished to-morrow, other grievances far more substantial would 
be put forward. Mr. Bright, in the course of the same evening, 
remarked that the impression left on the ministerial benches by 
the speech of Lord Stanley was far from comfortable, and that 
Mr. Hardy had endeavoured to neutralize it by a speech which at 
some future stage of the debate would probably be answered by the 
first minister of the crown. He said there was confusion and chaos 
in the House, a government in a minority, and an opposition that 
was no oppo.sition at all. In approaching the consideration of the 
question before the House he declined to admit that the disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church would inflict wrong on the half million of 
members of the episcopal church in Ireland. That body had 
ludicrously failed as an engine of conversion. It had not made 
Catholics Protestants, but it had made Catholics more intensely 
Eoman than they were in any other country of Europe. He urged 
that there was nothing dangerous nor terrible in the leap which the 
House was invited to take. If the effort were made, the hobgoblin 
would vanish, like jirotection, the balance of power, and many other 
things that used to frighten the Tory party. “In my opinion,” said 
Mr. Bright, “ the changes of our times are the glory of our times, 
and I beheve that our posterity will look on them as the natural 
and blessed growth of truth and intelligence.” On the third night 
Mr. Roebuck expressed a hope that the trick which had been played 
by the Liberal party in 1859 and 18CG would not again be resorted 
to. Mr. Disraeli, on the last night of the debate, talked oracularly 
of having fathomed a conspiracy between Ritualism and Popery 
to overthroik the throne. In his reply Mr. Gladstone stated that 
if his plans should be adopted, nearly two-thirds of the property 
of the Irish Church would remain in the hands of its ministers, and 
t would be placed in a position as free as any dissenting body in 
his country. 

At the close of this, the fourth night of the debate, two divisions 
took place in which government was defeated by majorities of 
fiO nd 56. 
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The Easter holidays had now arrived, and little work had been 
done in. the course of the session. The late period at which it 
commenced, the illness of Lord Derby and his consequent absence 
from his place in the House of Lords, the long interval which had 
been asked and granted for carrying out the changes which his 
retirement necessitated, tho debates on Mr. Maguire’s motion and 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, had so occupied the time of the 
legislature, that, with the exception of the bill suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, little had hitherto been effected. The 
Bribery Dill, the Bankruptcy Bill, the Irish Deform Bill — ^measures 
introduced by the government — were in a state of suspended 
animation; and even the army and navy estimates had been 
delayed beyond the usual time, the latter having been postponed 
till after Easter owing to the illness of Mr. Corry, the minister 
who had the charge of them. The indispensably necessary busmess 
had been pushed on at intervals as well as circumstances would 
allow. 

At the close of the Easter vacation the House of Commons 
proceeded with the business of the session, the government giving 
no explanation of the course they intended to adopt. The budget 
was brought forward as usual. The necessity of making provision 
for the cost of the Abyssinian expedition made it impossible for 
Mr. Ward Hunt to propose any of those financial operations 
which under more propitious circumstances he might have 
attempted. The introduction of the budget was soon followed by 
the news that the Abyssinian army had been routed, Magdala taken, 
the Emperor Theodore had fallen by his own hands, the captives 
had been recovered, and Sir Kobert Napier and his troops, having 
achieved aU they were sent to accMnplish, were on their way home 
again. 

After a discussion extending over eleven nights, the House 
divided on Mr. Gladstone’s first resolution on the 30th of April, 
when the numbers were ; — 

For Mr. Gladstone’s resolution 330 

Against 265 

Majority against the goveriunont 65 

Mr. Disraeli at once said that tho vote at which the committee 
had now arrived had altered the relations between the government 
and the House of Commons; and as it would be necessary that 
they should consider their position, he proposed that the House 
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shonld adjourn to the following Monday — an arrangement adopted 
with Mr. Gladstone’s concurrence, who, however, placed on tho 
paper a notice pledging the House to go on with the second and 
third resolutions on Monday before proceeding with the committee 
of ways and means. . > 

On the day named the premier aimounced the intentions oi 
government to a densely crowded and eagerly expectant House. 
He stated that he had waited on the Queen, and laid before her the 
position of the government, of the different parties in the House and 
the country; and had concluded by telling her that the advice 
which the ministers were prepared to offer her was that she should 
dissolve parliament, and take the opinion of the country on the 
conduct of the government and on the question at issue. At tho 
same time he had represented to her Majesty that there were 
important occasions on which it was desirable that the sovereign 
should not be embarrassed by personal claims ; and that if she was 
of opinion that the question at issue could be more satisfactorily 
settled, and the interests of the country better promoted, by the 
immediato retirement of the present government from ofiBce, they 
were prepared to quit her service.' He had then tendered his resig- 
nation to her Majesty, who took a day to consider what had been 
said to her, and then announced that it was her pleasure not to 
accept the resignation of her ministers, and declared her readiness 
to dissolve parliament as soon as tho state of public business would 
permit. Under these circumstance she advised her Majesty that, 
although the representatives of the existing constituencies were no 
doubt as morally competent to decide on the question of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church as the representatives of tho new 
constituencies, still it was the opinion of ministers that every effort 
should be mado for appealing, if iwsBible, to the new constituencies ; 
and he stated that if the government had the cordial co-operation 
of parliament, he was advised by those who were experienced in 
this matter that it would be possible to make arrangements by 
which the dissolution might take place iu the coming autumn. 
With regard to the second and third resolutions on the Irish 
Church, havjng disapproved of the first, he of course disapproved 
of the second and third, which he looked upon as corollaries to the 
first. With a view to the despatch of business, however, he would 
not enter into protracted and formal discussions upon them, though 
he should offer them a hearty negative ; but he would be toppy to 
devote the earliest possible day at the disposal of the government 
for their consideration. 


o u 
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Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bright, all condemned the 
course pursued by the government as unconstitutional, and con- 
tended that after the severe defeats they had sustained they had no 
right to recommend a dissolution, but ought at once to have given 
<n their resignations. As it wa.s, Mr. Disraeli, though really in a 
considerable minority, had the House of Commons as much under 
his control as if he was the loader of a large majority ; for if they 
did not accept the measures he placed before them, he might allege 
that they had compelled him to make his appeal to the existing 
constituencies, in which case it would be necessary to dissolve the 
new parliament very soon after it had been called into existence, in 
order that the new constituencies might exercise the franchises that 
had been conferred on them. This was the rod which circumstances 
and his own dexterity had placed in the hands of the prime minister, 
by whom it was sure to be wielded with great effect. Several 
members tried to extract some pledge or explanation with regard to 
the power of dissolution with which the Queen had intrusted him ; 
but these attempts were skilfully parried and put aside, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s two remaining resolutions were subsequently put and 
carried, ministers declining to divide against them. Then followed 
a scene such as has seldom been witnessed in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr. Aytoun, a Scotch member, not satisfied with the success 
of Mr. Gladstone’s well-considered resolutions, insisted on adding 
to them a rider, that the Maynooth grant and the regium donum 
should be discontinued. In vain did Mr. Gladstone explain that 
this was a matter for after-consideration, and referred to his own 
previous declarations of approval of the course which this ill-timed 
motion indicated. Mr. Aytoun persisted, and the bone of conten- 
tion he had thrown down brought out at once the differences of 
opinion that existed in the Liberal ranks. The ministers seeing that 
their work was being effectually done by their opponents, walked 
out of the House, leaving the opposition to fight out this civil war, 
which they did amid bellowing, screeching, cheering, yelling, and 
vehement gesticulation : and their anger was raised to the highest 
pitch, when Mr. Disraeli, who had now returned to the House, 
sarcastically remarked that his expectations had been, realized, 
and that the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House were 
now quarrelling over their booty. The confused discussion ended 
in the adoption of the following rider to ^Mr, Gladstone’s reso- 
lutions : — 

“4. That when legislative effect shall have been given to tho 
first resolution of this committee respectm'^ the Hstablished Church 
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in Ireland, it is ^ght and necessary that the grant to Maynooth 
and the regium donum bo discontinued, due regard being had to all 
persona] interests.” 

The Scotch Eeform Bill, •which was being hurried through as 
speedily as possible, in order that it might pass before the disso- 
lution, rendered necessary some important modifications, of the 
English bill already passed. In order to give Scotland a fair 
share in the representation, the government proposed to increase 
the number of members in the House. It was generally felt that 
the number was already too great, and required diminution rather 
than increase. Mr. Baxter therefore moved, before the House went 
into committee on the bill, that it should be an instruction to the 
committee that, instead of adding to the number of the House, they 
should have power to disfranchise boroughs in England having by 
the census returns of 1861 fewer than 6000 inhabitants— a provision 
•vthich would have the effect of disfranchising ten boroughs. Now 
one of the features of the Reform Bill of 1867, on which Mr. Disraeli 
had descanted with peculiar complacency, was that it did not dis- 
franchise a single borough. This boast Mr. Baxter’s amendment 
ruthlessly swept away; and therefore it was proposed by Sir E. 
Knightloy that the ten Scats required for Scotland should be 
obtained by taking a scat from every borough whose population 
was below 12,000. Mr. Disraeli at once submitted to the decision 
cf the House that the number of its members should not be altered, 
and warmly advocated Sir E. Knightly's amendment. Mr. Glad- 
stone on the other hand, supported Mr. Baxter’s motion, which was 
carried against the government by 217 votes to 196. The same 
evening the government suffered a still more damaging defeat. 
Mr. Bouverio moved that the rate-paying clause should bo struck 
out. This clause had been repeatedly uphold by the premier as 
a “ vital principle ” of the bill ; when therefore it was struck out 
in a thin House by a majority of 22, Mr. Disraeli moved that 
progress should be reported, that the government might have 
time to consider the position in which this decision placed 
them. Here, then, was another ministerial crisis. It passed over, 
however, as Easily as those that had preceded it. Mr. Disraeli 
stated, that in his opinion the decision of the House would seriously 
affect the operation of the Reform Act ; in which the principle of 
the payment of rates was recognised as a condition of the possession 
of household suffrage in the United Kingdom; but he entertained 
a hope that ho should be able to induce the committee to reconsider 
tbpir determination, and with this view he intended to propose on. 
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Monday the addition of a proTiso,that no electoi in Scotland ahonld 
be allowed to exercise the franchise who was not^ated to the poor 
and had not paid his rates. Before the day arrived a compromise 
had been made, and resolutions embodying it, moved by the Lord 
Advocate, were agreed to. The Irish Reform Bill, the Boundary 
Bill, the Registration Bill, the Bribery Bill, and other measures 
which it' was thought necessary to pass before the dissolution, were 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Mr. Gladstone’s Suspensory 
Bill passed the Commons without much further opposition; and 
though its rejection was moved in the Upper House by Earl Grey, 
and discussed in one of the ablest debates that has ever been carried 
on in that House, the amendment was defeated on a division by 
192 votes to 97. During the concluding portion of the session two 
bills occupied a considerable share of the interest and attention of 
the House of Commons: the first of these was the Bribery BiU, 
with regard to which it was decided to revert to the plan originally 
proposed, that the jurisdiction of the House over these cases should 
be transferred to the judges; and in this shape the bill finally 
passed, in spite of a strong remonstrance made by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum in the name of the whole judicial bench. The 
other measure was the Foreign Cattle Bill, which, after having 
engaged a largo share of the attention of the legislature almost 
from the commencement of the session, was finally talked out. 

While parliament was engaged night after night in the exciting 
political game which was being played out between the two great 
parties, a measure of much public importance and utility made 
its way through botli Houses with comparatively little notice — 
the bill which authorised the government to purchase the electric- 
telegraphs from the various private companies by which they had 
hitherto been worked, and to unite them in one great national 
system. On the last day of July the business of parliament was 
suflSciently transacted to allow the appeal to be made to the new 
constituencies; and it was prorogued with a view to its dissolution. 
Some months, however, had yet to ejapse before the necessary 
preliminaries could bo settled, the various changes required by the 
acts lately passed be carried out, and the electoral struggle actually 
commence. The manifesto of the ministerialist party was pub- 
lished by the prime minister in the shape of an address to the 
electors of Buckingham, which was of course intended not for them 
only, but for the great body both of county and borough electors 
throughout the kingdom. 

It commenced, as was natural and allowable, with a o-lorification 
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of his own cabirjft. They had dealt with the vexed question of 
parliamentary reform by a settlement broad in its principle^, large 
and various in its provisions, and calculated in their opinion to 
animate the spirit of the Community, and add strength and stability 
to the State. They had obtained the sympathy and confidence of 
the various courts and powers, and used the influence of England 
for the maintenance of peace and the interests of civilization. They 
had vindicated the honour of the crown and the cause of humamty 
and justice in Abyssinia. They hod materially increased the 
strength of the navy, much advanced the defences of the country, 
armed the soldiers with an admirable weapon, rendered the military 
service popular, and, by placing the control of the military expen- 
diture in the hands of a single individual, commenced a reform 
which would conduce to greater economy both in peace and war. 
They had baffled in Ireland a conspiracy formed by foreign military 
adventurers, and had pur.sued a policy of sympathy, conciliation, 
and justice towards that country. 

Under such circumstances Mr. Disraeli had thought that ho 
and his colleagues might have been allowed tranquilly to wind-up 
the business of the session, and then to have asked, in accordance 
with the provisions of the great statute which had just been passed, 
the public verdict on their conduct. He complained, however, that 
this natural current of affairs had been interrupted, and that the 
leader of the opposition had seized the occasion of an expiring 
parliament, which had proclaimed its inadequate representation 
of tho country, to recommend a change in the fundamental laws of 
the realm, and to propose a dissolution of the union between Church 
and State. He announced that her Majesty’s government would 
offer an uncompromising resistance to this policy. 

As the views of the leader of the Conservative party with regard 
to the questions which were to decide the fate of the government, 
and much else besides, were stated in this document with energetic 
terseness, we place them before the reader in the words of its 
author 

“It is urged that in the present jnstanee the application of 
the new polJcy is to be only partial ; and that only one portion 
•of her Majesty’s dominions, Ireland, is for the present to be 
submitted to the revolution; and on this plea, that in Ireland 
the members of the Established Church form only a minority of 
the population. 

“ K this numerical test is to be accepted, its application cannot 
be limited to Ireland ; and if, in a country of entire toleraMon, a 
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local instead of an imperial gauge be adopted^ the religious integrity 
of the community will be frittered away. 

“Instead of Ireland being made an exception to the funda- 
mental condition of our constitution, there are many secondary 
'reasons why the Established Church should be maintained in that 
country. 

“Its subversion would aggravate religious hostility and party 
rancour; would suppress a resident class of men whose social 
virtues are conducive, as all agree, to the welfare of the country ; 
and would farther dimim'sh the security of property in a land 
where its tenure and enjoyment arc not as unquestioned as they 
hitherto have been in other parts of her Majesty’s dominions. 

“But even in Great Britain the spoliation of the Church in 
Ireland would not be without its effect. Confiscation is contagious ; 
and when once a community has been seduced into plunder, its 
predatory acts have seldom been single. 

“There arc, however, even weightier reasons why this new 
policy should be resisted. 

“The religious liberty which all her Majesty’s subjeets now 
happily enjoy is owing to the Christian Chureh in this country 
having accepted the principles of the Beformation, and recognised 
the supremacy of the sovereign as the representative of the State, 
not only in matters temporal, but in matters ecclesiastical. This 
is the stronghold of our spiritual freedom. So long as there is in 
this country the*connection through the medium of a Protestant 
sovereign between the State and the National Church, religious 
liberty is secure. 

“ That security is now assailed by various means and on dif- 
ferent pleas; but, amidst the discordant activity of many factions, 
there moves the supreme purpose of one power. The philosopher 
may flatter himself he is advancing the cause of enlightened pro- 
gress ; the sectarian may bo roused to exertion by anticipations of 
the downfall of ecclesiastical systems. These are transient efforts ; 
vain and passing aspirations. The ultimate triumph, were our 
Church to fall, would be to that xiower which would substitute 
for the authority of our sovereign the supremacy of a foreign 
prince; to that power with whose traditions, learning, discipline, 
and organization our Church alone has hitherto been able to cope, 
and that too only when supported by a determined and devoted 
people.” 

This manifesto was issued on the Ist of October ; that of Mr. 
Disraeli’s oreat rival was dated ou tbe 9tb of the - me month. 
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*and addressed ^to the electors of the South-western division of 
Lancashire, for the representation of which Mr. Gladstone was a 
candidate. It stated with great clearness the policy of his party 
and the issue placed before the constituencies of the empire, of 
which he gave the following concise summary : — ■ * 

“ Eest as we are, by common consent we cannot. Endowment 
of all, after the events of the last session, is out of the question. 
Eetrenchment or mutilation of the existing Church by reduction of 
its spiritual offices has been proposed by a royal commission ; but 
1 do not learn from the latest and most authentic declarations of 
the ministry, that they adopt that, or indeed any other, method of 
proceeding. We of the opposition, gentlemen, have done our part. 
The matter now rests with you. One path at least lies before you, 
broad, open, and well defined. One policy has advocates who do 
not shrink from its avowal. It is the policy of bringing absolutely 
to an end the civil establishment of the Church of Ireland. It has 
received the solemn sanction of the representatives whom the nation 
chose in 1865. For this lino of action, the only ono just, and the 
only one available, I confidently ask youi approval.” 

A man who occupied a very prominent and important place 
in our history, passed away on the 7th of May, in the 90th year 
of his age — Henry Lord Brougham and Vanx; H. Brougham, as 
he continued to the last, in defiance of all etiquette, to sign himself 
It is hardly possible for those who have not seen this extraordinary 
man in the days of his matured power, fully to comprehend the 
amazing energy, the indomitable perseverance, the indefatigable 
industry, with which ho laboured and fought against that Tory 
domination which pressed so heavily on this country from the 
close of the war in 1815 to the end of 1830, or the audacity with 
which he braved the displeasure of the Court of George IV. in 
defending his Queen. These efforts won him the honour of repre- 
senting the county of York, and made him one of the first men in 
the kingdom. When the vehement tribune of the people was 
suddenly transformed into lord high chancellor he discharged 
his new functions with marvellous diligence. But the atmosphere 
of the Lower House was more congenial to his ardent temperament 
than the calm and quiet dignity of the Upper Chamber. And when 
he lost the chancellorship, he felt and showed that his proper place 
was not that of a peer; for he displayed s restless and consuming 
energy that for want of fitting employment oftentimes expended itself 
in ways that tended to lower his character and impair his reputation. 
Tint the services that he rendered durinr' his youn'>'er days and 
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during the period of his chancellorship entitle him^o the gratitude"* 
of his country, and secure him a prominent place m the history of 
EnglamL 

The proclamation announcing tjie dissolution of the parliament, 
find summoning the electors to choose their representatives, was 
issued on the 11th of November. The electoral battle was attended 
by many casualties. Mr. Mill was replaced at Westminster by an 
eminent bookseller; Baron Bothschild was rejected by the city of 
London; Mr. Eoebuck was beaten at ShefSeld by Mr. Mundella; 
Mr. Gladstone, defeated in South-West Lancashire, was returned 
for Greenwich without either expense or solicitation. Mr. Milner 
Gibson was rejected at Ashton-under-Lyne ; Sir Wentworth Dilke 
lost the seat he had occupied for Wallingford, but his son was 
elected for Chelsea, though opposed by Dr. Eussell, the able and 
popular historian of the Crimean war; Mr. hLall unsuccessfully 
contested Bradford, but was shortly afterwords elected to represent 
it The result was, on the whole, a very decided majority for 
the opposition, though there were many remarkable Conservative 
tviotones ; none of which perhaps caused greater surprise than the 
return of eight representatives of that party for the county of 
Lancaster, being the whole of the representatives of the various 
divisions of the county, once foremost in Liberalism among the 
counties of England. Scarcely less remarkable or more unexpected 
were the Conservative triumphs at Bolton, Blackburn, and several 
other boroughs in the manu&cturing districts. Another circum- 
stance falsified a great number of predictions that had been very 
confidently uttered. The effect of the new Reform Bill, under 
which this election took place, was to place the majority of the 
votes in the greater number of constituencies in the hands of the 
working classes, and it had been argued that they would make use 
of the power thus confided to them to send to parliament men of 
violent and revolutionary views and opinions. There were, indeed, 
a good number of what were termed working men’s candidates; 
many of them, too, men of considerable power, and able to throw 
much valuable light on many questions discussed in the House of 
Commons — Mr. Ernest Jones, Mr. Mason Jones, Mr. Greening, Mr. 
Beales, Dr. Kenealy, Mr. Hartwell, Mr. Odger, Mr. Bradlaugh. But 
they were all completely defeated, and the House of Commons 
actually returned was the wealthiest House of Commons that had 
ever assembled, and very far indeed from being an assembly likely 
to yield to violent or revolutionary impulses, or to make headlong 
and dangerous chances. 
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' The policy of the opposition was supported by a majority of 
something like *120 in the new parliament. The only question 
therefore for ministers to consider was, whether they should 
undergo an inevitable defeat, or resign at once. This question 
was discussed at a cabinet council held on Tuesday, the 1st ctf 
December, and decided in favour of the latter alternative. Mr. 
Gladstone was sent for to form a new administration.’ He had 
little difiSculty in executing this task, and it was soon announced 
that he had succeeded in forming a ministry of which tho following 
were the chief members ; — 

First Lord of the Treasury Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

Lord Chancellor Lord Hatherley. 

Lord President of tho Council ... Eail do Grey. 

Lord Privy Seal • Farl of Kimberley. 

Chancellor of tho Exchequer ... hir. Lowe. 

Home Secretary Mr. Bruce. 

Foreign Secretary Earl of Clarendon, 

•Colonial Secretary Earl Granville. 

War Secretary ... Mr. Cardwell 

Indian Secretary Duke of Argyle. 

President of the Board of Trade ... Mr. Bright. 

Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster Lord Dutforin. 

Postmaster-general Tho Marquis of Hartington. 

First Lord of tho Admiralty ... Mr. Childers. 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Earl Spencer. 

Chief Secretary for Ireland Mr. Chichester Fortesoue. 

Woods and Forests ... ... ... Mr. A. H. Layard. 

Few governments have ever been more popular than this 
administration at the time of its accession to ofSce. This was 
chiefly due to the presence in it of Messrs. Gladstone and Bright, 
in whom the overwhelming majority of the nation had great 
confidence, and who on every occasion in which they appeared in 
public were objects of the wannest demonstrations of the favour 
and confidence with which they were regarded. 

The new parliament was opened by royal commission on Thurs- 
day, Decenlber the 10th. The swearing-in of members and other 
preliminary formalities having been gone through, and tho motions 
rendered necessary by the acceptance of ofiioe on the part of the 
new ministers having been duly made and carried, the House rose 

f • iba Cliri'strr ■> vacation 
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CHAPTER XVni, 

THE GLADSTONE MINISTET, 

The business of the session of 1869 commenced on Tuesday, the 
16th of February, and on the 1st of March the now premier, 
according to notice duly given, introduced his great measure for 
the disestablishment and partial disendowment of the Irish 
Church, in a speech of three hours’ duration ; which Mr. Disraeli 
justly described as eloquent, full, adequate, and not containing one 
unnecessary word. 

The plan which this speech explained was the following : — 

On the 1st of January, 1871, the Irish Church would cease to 
be recognised by the State ; though the date might bo altered if the 
House should think it necessary to change it. 

On the second reading of the measure, subsequently fixed for 
the 18th of the month, the technical disendowment was to 
♦commence. 

On the final passing of the bill, the Irish Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission was to come to an end, and to be succeeded by a new 
commission which was to carry out the transition from the present 
state of the church to that of a free episcopal church. During 
the transitional period no now vested interests were to be created. 

The crown was to resign the right of appointing Irish bishops, 
and the Irish bishops were to lose their seats in the Hoifse of Lords. 

A synodal or governing body, representing the clergy and 
the laity of the Irish Church, was to be elected ; and, after being 
recognised by the queen in council as a duly constituted repre- 
sentative body, was to be legally incorporated by the government. 

The union between the Churches of England and Ireland was 
to be formally dissolved, all the Irish ecclesiastical courts to be 
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abolished, and the ecclesiastical law to remain provisionally in 
force as a voluntary compact, until it should be altered by the 
Church itself. 

These were the principal provisions of the bill. There wore 
many others, relating to vested interests, to the fulfilment of dutigs,* 
to the principles on which the property of the Church should bo 
divided, the administration of it for the future, the disposal of tho 
churches, and tho management and appropriation of tho revenues 
which would remain after all claims had been satisfied. Mr. 
Gladstone thus concluded the speech by which the measure was 
introduced to the House of Commons : — 

“This measure is in every sense a cheat measure; great in 
its principles, great m tho multitude of its dry, technical, but, 
nevertheless, interesting details, and great as a testing measure, for 
it will show for one and all of us of what mettle wo are made. 
Ufion us all it brings a great responsibility. We upon this 
bench aro especially chargeable — nay, deeply guilty, if we have 
either dishonestly, or even prematurely or unwisely, challenged so 
gigantic an issue. I know well the punishments that follow 
rashness in public afraii.s,and that ought to fall on those men — those 
Phaetons in politics — that, with hands unequal to the task, attempt 
to guide tho Chariot of the Sun. But the rospohsibility passes 
beyond us, and rests on every man who has to take part in the 
discussion and the decision on this bill. Every man approaches 
tho discussion under tho most solemn obligation to raise tho level 
of his vision and extend its scope in proportion to the greatness 
of the matter in hand. The working of our constitutional govern- 
ment is itself on its trial ; for I do not believe there ever was a 
time when tho wheels of legislative machinery were sef in motio^ 
under conditions of peace and order and constitutional regularity, 
to deal with a question greater and more profound. And more 
especially, sir, is the credit and fame of this great assembly involved. 
This assembly, which has inherited through many ages the ac- 
cumulated honours of brilliant triumphs, of peaceful but courageous 
legislation, is now called upon to address itself to a task which 
would in&ed have demanded all the best energies of the very best 
among your fathers and ancestors. I believe it will prove to be 
worthy of the task. Should it fail, even the fame of tho House 
of Commons will suffer disparagement; should it succeed, even 
that fame, I venture to say, will receive no small, no insensible 
addition. . . .” 

Mr. Disraeli emphatically declared that the opinion of the 
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opposition remained unchanged ; they still believed that disestablish- 
ment ■was, a political error, and that disendowment, especially ■when 
’ accompanied by secularization, was mere and sheer confiscation. 
He said that under ordinary circumstances he should have opposed 
*tHe introduction of the bill ; but that looking to the verdict of the 
eormtry at the general election, which ho interpreted to mean that 
Mr. Gladstone should have an opportunity of dealing with the 
question of the Irish Church, he thought that the premier ought 
not to be precluded from submitting his policy to the House, and 
Tie therefore advised his friends not to oppose the motion for the 
introduction of the measure; but he asked for a delay of three 
"weeks before the second reading. This delay Mr. Gladstone 
declined to concede ; and it was ultimately agreed that the second 
reading should be proposed on the 18th of Match. 

Perhaps an abler and more eloquent debate never was carried 
on in the House of Commons than that which arose on the second 
reading of this measure. Not to mention speakers of less importance 
who took part in it, there was Mr. Disraeh, who moved that the bill 
should be read that day six months, and who, though of course 
aware that he was playing a losing game, delivered one of the most 
forcible speeches he ever pronormced in the House of Commons. 
On the same side Dr. Ball spoke with the' volubility for which his 
countrymen are remarkable, and with an ability which threw into 
the shade all the able efforts he had previously made. Mr. Miall 
delivered his views on the other side with the authority which 
his long and consistent advocacy of the change now about to 
be effected gave him, and was listened to by all parties with a 
respectful attention seldom accorded by the House to one known 

? 5 a strong partisan. Mr. Bright gave the measure the support of 
is high reputation and splendid eloquence. The interest he took 
in the question made him surpass himself, and the conclusion of 
his speech, in which he claimed for the bill before the House the 
support of the Supreme Being, as to a measure which was in 
accordance with His glorious attributes of truth, justice, and 
mercy, was delivered with a manifest earnestness which made 
perhaps as profound an impression as anything that* ever was 
Tittered within the walls of parliament. He was followed by 
an antagonist in every way worthy of him — Sir Eoundell Palmer, 
whose conscientious conviction on this question had caused him to 
decline the chancellorship and a peerage, to which the services he 
liad rendered to the Liberal party had given him an undeniable 
'Claim. He commanded the attention to which bis hi^h character 
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and the noble sacrifice he had made, no less than the force and 
eloquence with Vhich he urged his opinions, entitled him. Admitting 
the existence of the discontent, he denied that the remedy proposed# 
by the government was the right one. Admitting that the existence 
of the Established Church in Ireland was a grievance, he arguedr 
that the grievance might be removed without confiscation. Ho 
was answered by the Solicitor-general, Sir J. Coleridgd, who, after 
a brief and respectful reply to the argument of Sir K. Palmer, 
applied himself to the evidently more congenial task of pointing 
out the necessity that existed for the measure, and the ad- 
vantages it was calculated to produce. The case for the bill 
was ingeniously and ably put by Mr. Lowe, who met the 
powerful argument of Sir R. Palmer by asking the House if they 
would consent to disestablish the Irish Church and to leave it in 
possession of 16,000,0001. worth of property, without connection 
with the State and without check even from the ecclesiastical courts. 
He urged that the effect of such a settlement would be to found 
a theocracy of tremendous power — a fresh element of anarchy in 
Ireland. Replying to some arguments which Hr. Ball had urged 
against voluntaryism, he said that if they wanted to see the 
voluntary system in operation, it might be seen working most 
effectually in Ireland. There was to be seen the spectacle of the 
state church on the one side, and the nation on the other. There 
the state church was not the national church and the national church 
not the state church. Whatever religious life existed in Ireland 
was to ho found where the voluntary system prevailed, while 
coldness and apathy existed in the richly endowed districts of 
Ireland. It was said that the question at issue was a religious 
one, and that the Church was “ a bulwark against Popery.” But it 
was no part of the duty of the government to raise bulwarks 
against any religion. Mr. Walpole spoke amidst the attention- 
that a high and just reputation, combined with great amiability, 
is sure to command in the House of Commons, and thus summed 
up his objections to the measure : " It will, for the first time in 
our history, destroy the securities hitherto taken by the state for 
the extension of the ordinances of religion to all parts of the 
country, and divert the funds devoted to that purpose to other 
purposes for which they were never intended. It will bo the first 
step towards ecclesiastical communism. It will unsettle the laws 
of ecclesiastical property in England and Scotland, and perhaps 
too of all other kinds of property, but especially of corporation 
property. It will overthrow a solemn compact between two inde- 
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pendent legislatures. It -vrill impede religions progress and stir 
up endless discord in Ireland.” Of all the speeches against the 
»-l)ill, decidedly the most outspoken was that of Mr. Gathome 
Hardy, delivered towards the close of the long debate. He could 
discover no reason for this attack on the Irish Church but jealousy 
like that which animated Haraan. He denied that it was a badge 
of conquesf; ho rather regarded it as <an imperial light, as a 
recognition by the executive of the superior tenderness of the 
Almighty, as a token of the Protestantism of the sovereign, as a 
keeping alive in the dark jdaces of Ireland the lamp of the Befor- 
mation. Ho maintained that the bill, instead of restoring peace 
and concord in Ireland, would revive agitation and increase dis- 
content. He ran rapidly over the chief features of the disendow- 
ment scheme, in order to show that they would fail to soften the 
irritation of those who would feel themselves specially aggrieved 
by the measure. He said that the gift of churches and glebes 
called for no gratitude. The purchase of tho tithe rent-charge 
was a puzzle, the treatment of Maynooth a mockery, tho church 
body a delusion, the proposed disposal of the surplus for the 
foundation of new religious endowments, and their seizure for 
imperial purposes, both violations of the pledges of last year. 
He ended by drawing a highly coloured picture of the condition 
of Ireland, in which he represented the institutions of the country 
as satisfactory, freedom complete, law as justly administered as 
in England ; but the people discontented without any real cause, 
sympathising with crime, and influenced, not for good, by tho 
priesthood. He concluded, amidst the loud cheering of the oppo- 
sition, by insisting that an interval of jieace and industry, and 
not a destructive measure such as that which was now brought 
forward was tho real panacea for the evils under which Ireland was 
sufiering. 

It was close on one o’clock on the fourth evening of the debate 
that Mr. Gladstone at length rose to make his reply. He began 
it by remarking that Mr. Hardy had shown his fitness for a task 
which Burke had disclaimed — ^that of drawing an indictment 
against a whole nation. Yet even in a picture of .the Irish people 
BO unjust as to amount to a libel, serious evils were admitted, 
for which Mr. Hardy liad no remedy. But the government, 
recognising the existence of an Irish question, the result of years 
of previous misgovemment, had a remedy which they proposed of 
necessity piecemeal. He passed over the comments that had 
been made on the details of the bill as beinc irrelevant to the 
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•question of the second reading; only he intimated that the 
payment of the ilaynooth grant and the regzum donum out of the 
church property were open questions. Eunning over fce four 
nights’ dehate he pointed out that no rival plan had been suggested. 
The proposals of the commission had been entirely thrown asidtf, 
and the opposition had either no plan at all, or else the old plan 
of levelling up. The only plan that had been put fofward -was 
that of Sir Eonndcll Palmer — disestablishment with little or no 
disendowment. This plan Mr. Gladstone discussed at considerable 
length. He said that he differed altogether from the ideas of 
church property on which it was founded. When property had 
been given for purposes that had not been attained and could 
not be attained, it was the duty of the legislature to see that it 
was not wasted, and when it became mischievous, to take it away. 
But he took a much larger view of church trusts, holding that 
this property had been given for the general heneht of the nation. 

The House divided about twenty minutes past two o’clock, 
when the numbers were 

For the second reading 3CS 

Against 250 

Majority for the government 118 

A late commencement of the session, and an early Easter, 
somewhat retarded the general legislation of the House of Com- 
mons. There were a great number of bills, but they were only in 
the bud. Many of these were government measures — numerous 
Poor Law Bills, which Mr. Goschen was trying to pass; an 
Endowed Schools Bill, which Mr. Forster was striving with all 
his might to push forward ; the Mutiny Bills, urgently demanding 
renewal; the University Tests Bill, promoted vigorously, though 
with small chance of success during this session, by Mr. Cole- 
ridge ; the Bankruptcy Bill, so often brought forward by different 
administrations, and still likely to be deferred; the army and 
navy estimates all in arrear. Add to this the liklihood that the 
discussion ^n the Irish Church Bill in committee would be so 
prolonged as almost to monopolise the government nights of the 
session; and withal Ireland still so agitated by Fem'anism as to 
render it not improbable that another Coercion Bill would have 
to be passed. Such were the prospects with which the Houses 
of parliament returned to their work after the Easter vacation. 

Tt does not fell within the province of this work to follow 
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the fortunes of the Irish Church Bill through committee, or to* 
relate the attempts, successful or unsuccessful, that were made 
i to amend it. The bill went forward more rapidly than could 
have been expected considering the magnitude of the changes it 
’-wrought, and the hostility with which it was regarded. This 
was partly due to the circumstance that the word had been 
given to the members of the ministerial side to leave the task 
of answering the speeches against the bill to ministers. Attempts 
to talk against time were foiled as much by the silence of the 
ministerialists as by the hopelessness of defeating the measure, 
and the manifest inutility of prolonging the resistance made to it. 
Thus on the last day of May the question of the third reading of 
the measure was brought forward, and after a dreary debate the 
Mouse divided at one o’clock, when the numbers were : — 

For the third reading 3G1 

Against 247 

Majority for ministers 114 

And now came the question, so often asked with regard to 
many previous measures, what will the Lords do with the bill ? 
It was well known that if the members of the Upper House had 
felt themselves fully at liberty to vote according to their wishes, 
it would have been rejected in that assembly by a majority almost 
as great as that by which it was carried in the Lower House. 
But the Peers had so often experienced the evil results of setting 
themselves against the clearly pronounced opinion of the people, 
that it was commonly expected that they would give way with 
a good grace, and pass a bill which had come up from the Commons 
by a majority that rendered resistance to the popular will evidently 
hopeless. Nevertheless, there was a strong party in the Upper 
House determined at any risk to vote against what they regarded 
as a destructive inroad on the constitution. The discussions 
were sure to derive additional interest and animation from the 
circumstance that the Irish prelates who had seats in the House 
were likely to take an earnest part in the debates on«a measure 
which involved their political extinction. The English prelates, 
too, could hardly be silent with regard to a change which 
so strongly affected the sister church, and must be very dis- 
pleasing to their most reverend and right reverend brethren. 
The bill was read a first time as a matter of course. The question: 
of the second reading was proposed in a very full House on Monday, 
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■June the 14th. The ministers themselves seemed to bring forward 
with reluctance* a measure excluding some of their colleagues 
from the seats they occupied in the House. Lord Granville, 
pale, agitated, and nervous, performed the work of explaining 
its nature with a pain he could not conceal. Tho other ministeiS' 
by their countenances and attitudes seemed to show that they 
shared the feelings of their leader. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave his opinion on the question with a dignity and modera- 
tion that did honour to his high place. He said, “ The episcopal 
bench intend in this crisis to do what they consider in their 
consciences to bo wisest and best; agreeing neither with those 
who urge them to accept the measure as it stands, nor with those 
who advise them to reject it without consideration. I was glad 
when I heard the hope held out to us that any amendments made 
by your lordships would be seriously considered by the government 
and the House of Commons. The curse of Ireland has been the 
constant religious and political agitation on which tho voluntary 
system subsists, and it is my earnest desire not to encourage 
another agitation of tho sort in that country. Your lordships 
have been told, that if yon give the bill a second reading, you 
will only show yourselves powerless as a branch of the legislature j 
but the men who say that are the very persons who.<ie action would 
reduce you to powerlessness. I, in common with the other 
members of tho episcopal bench, am sincerely attached to the 
Irish Church. We have the same truths at heart, and we desire 
the union that exists between it and the English Church to be 
continued, because we feel that the blow that falls on the Irish 
Church also falls on ourselves. Therefore, although we do not 
approve of the bill in its present shape, wo desire that it may be 
fairly considered, and, if possible, so altered and amended as 
to be converted into a good measure.” 

In the course of this debate Lord Derby addressed the House 
Those who most differed from his opinions could not refuse the 
homage of their admiration to the talents, the consistency, and the 
earnestness of the veteran statesman as he protested against a 
measure which seemed to him fraught with certain destruction to 
the highest and holiest interests of his country. “ My lords,” he 
said, after having lifted up against the measure the feeble remnants 
of a voice which once rang through that hall, — “ my lords, I am an 
old man, and, like many of your lordships, past the allotted span of 
threescore years and ten. My ofScial life is at an end, my political 
life is nearly closed, and my natural life cannot be long.” He thus 

2 o 
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concluded his denunciation of the bill : " If it be for the last time that * 
I have the honour of addressing your lordships, 1 declare that it 
' will be to my dying day a satisfaction that I have been able to lift 
up my voice against the adoption of a measure the political impolicy 
*‘of which is equalled only by its moral iniquity.” This was the 
last speec^ thaj; the great earl delivered. His work was done; 
all that for which he had so long fought was passing away; 
the democratic deluge he had so long apprehended had entered. 
He lived to witness the passing of the bill for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, but not to watch the operafaon of the dreaded 
measure. 

The discussion was carried on with that ability which, on nights 
of great debate, generally distinguishes the oratory of the House of 
Lords. The division took place at three o’clock on the morning of 
June 19th in the fullest House that ever assembled, there being 
no fewer than three hundred and twenty-five peers who recorded 
their votes personally, besides eighteen who paired. The two 
English archbishops stood near the throne, and looked on, while 
the division was taking place. The Archbishop of Dublin, with 
thirteen English and two Irish bishops, voted against it. One 
prelate alone, the Bishop of St. David’s, voted with the government. 
Bishop Wilberforce was prevented by a mistake from going with 
him. When the numbers were reckoned, they were found to be : — 

Contents . 179 

Non-contents 146 

Majority 33 

So far the measure was safe ; but it still had to pass through a 
committee, the majority of whose members regarded it with a dis- 
favour ibordering on detestation. A preliminary debate took place 
on the question of concurrent endowment, led off by Earl Grey, who 
strongly condemned the voluntary system, and contended that the 
Roman Catholics and the Presbyterians should be endowed out of 
the revenues of the Irish Establishment ; and in order to carry out 
his views, proposed the postponement of the consider»tion of the 
preamble ; but, though supported by the Bishops of Oxford and 
St. David’s, he withdrew his motion in deference to a very generally 
expressed opinion against it. Then the bill went into committee. 
It was there laboriously considered and freely amended; seldom, 
perliaps never, have the lords exxiended more pains on any measure 
than on this; and the government showed every disposition to 
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conciliate them, gnd even to encourage them to alter the bill with 
a view to its substantial improvement. On the morning of July 7th 
it passed through the committee, who, in the opinion of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had made “ a good bill of it.” Others thought 
they had greatly injured its efficiency. Numerous amendments 
had Iteen introduced, giving, or at least designed to g),ve, better 
terms to the disestablished and disendowed church, and the ques- 
tion of the disposal of the surplus revenues of that church was 
relegated to a future session. 

While the fate of the bill was still in suspense, Earl Kussell had 
introduced a bill for legalizing life peerages. It had passed through 
committee, and was brought forward for the third reading. Lord 
Malmesbury thereupon moved an amendment, that it should be 
road a third time that day three months, which was earned by 
a majority of twenty-nine ; thus increasing the unpopularity of the 
Peers, by cutting off all hope of such a strengthening of the liberal 
element in the House of Lords as might enable the government to 
carry its measures without serious mutilation. 

The third reading of the Irish Church Bill came before the 
House of Lords ou the 12th of July. Lord Clancarty proposed 
that it should be read a third time that day three months, but 
withdrew his motion at the instance of Lord Derby, who urged 
that it would be better to throw on the House of Commons the 
responsibility of rejecting the "reasonable amendments" which 
their lordships had made m the bill. Some important changes 
were effected in it. A motion of Lord Devon’s, setting aside an 
amendment in virtue of which the Irish bishops were to retain 
their seats m the House during their lives, was carried by 108 
to 82 votes. A proviso proposed by Lord Stanhope, the object 
of which was to purchase residences and glebe-houses for the 
archbishops, bishops, and clergy of the Homan Catholic church, 
and for the ministers of the Presbyterian body, was supported 
by Lords Houghton, Bussell, and Westbury ; and though opposed 
on behalf of the Catholics by Lord Grauard, and on behalf of 
the government by Lord Granville, it was carried by 121 to 114. 
The bill thet passed; Lord Kodesdale handing in a protest from 
Lord Derby. 

While the struggle was going on in the House of Lords the 
Liberal party out of doors romamed judiciously quiet, only intimat- 
ing their wish that the bill should pass unchanged in very 
measured language ; but no sooner was it ended than they began to 
ao'itate the country strongly in favour of the bill as it originally 
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stood. At Manchester the executive committee of the Nationah 
Eeform. Union held a meeting under the presidenfjy of Mr. George 
Wilson, the veteran chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and resolved that all the branches of the union should be 
fnvited to meet for the purjKjse of passing resolutions and 
sending ijp petitions against the amendments of the Lords. At 
Bradford an open-air meeting, said to have been attended by 
between 10,000 and 15,000 persons, was called by the mayor in 
compliance with a requisition presented to him. Large and im- 
portant meetings were held at Leeds, Sheffield, Edinburgh, and 
a great number of other towns in at! parts of the kingdom. 

On the evening of the 15th of July Mr. Gladstone explained the 
course which the government proposed to take with respect to 
the Lords’ amendments. His proposals were adopted with the 
exception of a few modifications, which he consented to make 
in compliance with the representations of Sir E. Palmer and 
others. The further consideration of the Lords’ amendments was 
adjourned. 

Meanwhile the agitation out of doors was industriously kept 
up. Deputations from the various places where meetings had been 
held waiting on Mr. Gladstone with promises of support and earnest 
exhortations to resist the amendments of the Lords, wore assured 
by him that the government would stand by their engagements, 
and maintain the principles of the bill, but would at the same time 
give due consideration to all that could be urged in favour of the 
amendments that had been made in it. Meetings continued to be 
held in London and in most of the largo towns of the empire for 
the double purpose of inducing the government to insist and the 
Lords to yield. 

The bill came back to the Upper House on the evening of the 
20th of July. The debate was long and warm. Earl Grey attacked 
the government with more than his voted vehemence. Earl 
Eussell, though on the whole supporting them, spoke with some 
acerbity. Lord Shaftesbury, after announcing that he intended to 
vote with ministers, in order to prevent worse consequences, 
denounced the bill as the most violent and revolutioaary measure 
ever submitted to parliament since the Eeformation. The Lord 
Chancellor spoke with a warmth and asperity that strongly con- 
trasted with his usually mild demeanour ; and the violence of the 
discussion culminated in a speech from Earl Winchilsea, who talked 
rampant nonsense till he was pulled down by some of his friends. 
T’he Homse bad not recoTwed fmm its oTpitoniont wbi n the 
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division took place, by which the amendments made in the preamble 
by the Lords and disagreed with by the Commons were maintained 
by a majority of seventy-eight. Lord Granville at once moVed the 
adjournment of the debate, to allow him an opportunity of consult- 
ing his colleagues in reference to the course they would pursue ia- 
consequence of this decision, but two days after, he announced that 
a conference had taken place between Lord Cairns and himself, at 
which a compromise had been effected. It was agreed that the 
bill should come into operation, as originally intendec^ on the 
1st of January 1871 ; and some other shght alterations were made, 
rather calculated to save the honour of the House of Lords than to 
alter the character of the measure or benefit the Irish Church. The 
proposed compromise was willingly accepted by the opponents of 
the measure, who were weary of an opposition evidently hopeless, 
and glad to escape the responsibility winch the rejection of the 
bill would have involved. The Earl of Bandon and tlie Bishop 
of Tuam delivered a formal testimony against the bill in the 
name of the Protestants of Ireland; but it was now safe, and 
all that remained to be done was, for the Commons to sanction 
the compromise which the government had effected. This they 
did on the evening of the 28rd of July. Mr. Gladstone explained 
the nature and effect of the changes that had been made in the 
measure, the chief of which was the commutation, the effect of 
which would be to throw an additional charge of a quarter of a 
million on the fund to lie placed at the disposal of the commissioners. 
He congratulated the House on the satisfactory character of the 
settlement; praised the moderation and abihty with which the 
debates had been couducted on both sides of the House ; eulogised 
Lords Granville and Cairns for the manner in which they had 
negotiated the compromise ; and concluded by expressing an earnest 
hope that the now disestablished church would develop qualities 
which it had not displayed in the days of its establishment, that a 
new career would open before her, and that God would speed her 
forward in the fulfilment of her high mission. Sir Eoundell Palmer 
expressed his satisfaction that the question was at last settled. Mr. 
Disraeli silenced tho murmurs of his supporters by declaring that 
the compromise was a wise, well-considered, and conciliatory 
arrangement. On tho 26th of July the royal assent was given, and 
the bill became law. 

The political storm was followed by a political calm. The 
energy of parliament, so long kept on the stretch, seemed at once 
to collapse. Mr. Gladstone’s health gave way. He was obliged to 
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absent himself for some time from the sittings of the House, and^ 
came back looking fearfully ill, and scarcely eqn%l to the task of 
making 'a short explanation. Much necessary business was pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible, and several measures of no small 
ualue were passed. The Assessed Eating Act, which did away a 
grievance irritating to thousands, was not seriously opposed even 
by those members of the Conservative party who the year before 
had regarded it as a most objectionable measure. The bankruptcy 
question,, so often brought forward, was at length settled in 
a manner calculated to promote the interests of the honest 
trader. The abolition of imprisonment for debt was effected. A 
Cattle Disease Bill, and the repeal of the fire-msurance duties, two 
highly useful measures, were also carried. Thus the first parliament 
elected after that great extension of the franchise, which had been 
regarded with such alarm, and which the head of the ministry 
under whose auspices it was carried, described as a leap in the 
dark, had laboured soberly, diligently, wisely ; and had certainly 
not shown the slightest tendency to favour that pai tial legislation 
for the working classes which many persons had predicted would be 
the inevitable consequence of giving them the suffrage. 

Soon after the prorogation of parliament, it was announced that, 
preparatory to the approaching disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
a synod would be summoned, to be composed of clergy and laity in 
equal numbers, which was to determine what the future constitution 
of that communion should be. This announcement was hailed with 
general satisfaction ; and England as well as Ireland watched with 
interest the maimer in which this body attempted to deal with the 
very difficult and delicate question referred to its consideration, 
which was, in fact, nothing less than the reconstitution of the Irish 
Episcopal Church. 

It was well known to be the intention of ministers to follow up 
their Irish Church Act by another measure dealing with the Irish 
land question, and there was a general anxiety to learn the 
principles on which they would attempt to solve a problem that 
seemed to be even more difficult and delicate than that witli which 
they had grappled in the preceding session. Of all the members of 
the government, Mr. Bright was the one who was suppSsed to have 
studied this question most deeply, and whose competence to deal 
with it was most widely acknowledged both in England and Ireland. 
When, therefore, it was announced that he was about to address 
his constituents early in this year, the desire to hear him was 
increased by the expectation that the speech would not so much bo 
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’ an address to the men of Birmingham as a manifesto of the policy 
of the goyernnftnt with regard to the most important question of 
the coming session. And this anticipation was not disafpomted.^ 
After referring to the Irish Church Act he thus spoke on the Irish 
land question ; — • ^ 

“ What are the circumstances of Ireland, as they may be stated 
in a sentence or two ? The land of that great island* is, as you 
know, in the hands of very few proprietors. I suppose half the 
population of Ireland are cultiyators of the soil ; but unfortunately 
they are what are called tenants at will. The owners for generations 
past, with sundry exceptions which need not be mentioned, haTs 
done nothing for the cultivation of the soil. They have let the 
land at a given rent, and twice a year at least they have received the 
rent ; and that is the chief part of the duty they have performed .is 
regards their land. On the other hand, the tenants have done very 
httle compared with what they might have done, though quite as 
much as could be expected from people who had no security for 
anything they might do. Thus the industry, the fortune, the homo, 
the life itself, of the cultivating population have been at the mercy 
of the owner of the land and of his agents who had the management 
of his property. And there is another point — the owners are not 
the same people as the occupiers. I think that Mr. Huxley, who is 
a great authority, denies altogether — and I have no wish to dispute 
what ho says — that there is any difference of race between the 
people of Ireland and the people of England. I hope that is true. 

I have always been of opinion that if there were any difference of 
race, the diffcrenco of condition arises ten thousand times more 
from a difference of treatment, from a difference of politics and law, 
than from any difference of race. But the occupiers and owners 
mostly differ very much also in religion ; and although there is no 
reason why a Protestant landowner and a Catholic tenant, or a 
Catholic landowner and a Protestant tenant, might not be the best 
friends; yet, wlien we have had a perpetual war for two hundred 
years in Ireland on this very question of Protestantism and Catho- 
licism, you may be quite sure that that has done something to 
poison the gelations between the owner and the oooupier of the soil. 
Then thi.s proprietary right in Ireland has its origin mainly in 
confiscation, and has been created and was only to bo justified by 
conquest. And in addition to the original evil, the proprietors had 
not sense enough to see that that evil was sufficient for them, but 
they added to it a hundred years of the most odious cruelty and 
persecution durmg the existence of the penal laws. Therefore the 
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original grieTance was made ten times more bitter than M would 
otherwise have been by the persistent folly of the pfoprietary class, 
•working as they did through a corrupt parliament in Ireland, and 
also through the governing power in Great Britam. 

“ Now in Ireland, as I dare say most of you know, land is not 
only the great industry, but, with some exceptions in the North of 
Ireland, it Is almost the only industry of the country, and there has 
been an excessive competition for it, and the struggle for hfe and 
the means of living has placed the occupier almost at the mercy of 
the proprietor of the soil. Thus we have gone on through suspicion 
and hatred and wrong, and a social war has been waged in some 
parts, of the bitterest and most painful character; and at last 
parliament is called in, not merely to give any kind of right or 
justice to the tenants themselves, but it may be to secure the 
interests and the property of the proprietors of the land. I do not 
know myself whether, if I were an Irishman, I should be more 
anxious for legislation as a tenant than I should be for legislation 
as a landlord. I think it absolutely necessary for the United 
Kingdom that we should, if possible, put an end to the reign of 
discord in Ireland, and take away from us the disgrace of main- 
taining order by an armed force of police and military, I suppose 
seldom falling lower than 30,000 men. I consider this Irish land 
question one of the greatest and most difficult that was ever 
considered by an administrator, or that ever was submitted to a 
parliament.” 

While the condition-of-Ireland question was thus receiving a 
full, careful, and enlightened attention, the condition-of-England 
question was demanding it no les.s imperatively. That pauperism, 
which the new poor-law seemed for the moment to have mastered, 
had for some time past been growing up again; and at the 
beginning of this year its increase in all parts of the kingdom, 
and especially in London, had become so portentous as to demand 
the careful and immediate attention of the government and the 
legislature. Eetums made to the House of Commons, giving a 
"comparative statement of the number of paupers of all classes 
(except lunatic paupers in asylums, and vagrants) iq receipt of 
relief on the last day in each week,” showed that the number of 
persons in receipt of relief in England and Wales, from the first 
week in November, 1868, to the corresponding week in November, 
1869, had risen from 936,680 to 955,483. This increase was entirely 
in the number of outdoor paupers, that of in-door paupers having 
slightly diminished, and was still going on. In other words, about 
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*fiTe per cent, of the population of England Tvas dependent npon the 
compulsory conftibutions of the rest; and there was good reason 
to fear that the proportion would soon become larger. a state 

of things demanded an investigation of its causes, an# an endeavour 
to remove them. One remedy was obvious enough, and had often- 
been strongly pressed — the remedy of emigration. It would 
transfer that labour which could not find employment ih England 
to colonies in which it was greatly needed. But thero was a serions 
diflScuIty in the way of its application. Many of those who were 
reduced by the want of employment to the condition of paupers 
were accustomed to a kind of labour not required in the colonies. 
A Manchester weaver or spinner, for instance, would be a very 
helpless and useless being in the backwoods of Canada, or in the 
sheep-walks and gold-diggings of Australia; and it would be more 
for the interests of all parties that ho should wait at home for better 
times, than that ho should be deported to a colony where he would 
be as helpless and dependent as in the mother country. 

The second session of the newly elected parliament was opened 
on the 10th of Eebruary, 1870. The royal message announced that 
a proposal would ho made to the legislature to amend the laws 
relating to the occupation and acqui.sition of land in Ireland, in 
a manner adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
and calculated to bring about improved relations between the 
classes concerned in Irish agriculture , it also intimated that a bill 
had boon prepared for the enlargement, on a comprehensivo scale, 
of the means of nationah education. Two such measures must 
necessarily occupy a largo share of tho time devoted to legislation ; 
nevertheless tho message announced that other measures of great 
importance would ho introduced by the government : bills for tho 
improvement of the constitution and procedure of the superior 
tribunals both of original and appellate jurisdiction ; for the settle- 
ment of the question of religious tests m the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; for the extension of the incidence of rating, and 
for the placing of the collection of large sums raised locally for 
various purposes on a simple and uniform footing; for amending 
the laws regulating the granting of licenses for the sale of fermented 
and spirituous liquors; for regulating the succession of real property 
in case of intestacy; for amendmg the laws imposing certain dis- 
abilities on the members of trade combinations, which were com- 
plained of as pressing unfairly on them; and, lastly, for consolidating 
and improving the statutes relating to the merchant shipping. 

Such was the le^'islative programme of the government. 
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Probably no preyious administration had proposed to deal with. 
BO large a number of important questions in a single session. Mr. 
.Bright illustrated the diflSculty of the task they had under- 
taken by comparing it to the attempt to drive six omnibuses 
•abreast of each other through Jemple Bar. Mr. Forster suggested 
that the six omnibuses might safely follow one another; but the 
event showed that Mr. Bright had formed a more correct estimate 
of the difficulty and delicacy of the task which the government had 
undertaken. Mr. Gladstone, too, was perfectly well aware of the 
formidable nature of the work before him, at least if we may judge 
by the promptitude with which ho introduced his L'ish Land Bill. 
He asked leave to bring it in on Tuesday, 15th February. An 
immense audience had gathered to hear his explanation of the 
measure, which wo give in the premier’s own words, with such 
abridgment and condensation as the smallness of our space renders 
necessary ; — 

"In the first place, the bill proposes the enlargement of the 
power of the limited owner in regard both to lease and rate. 
Assistance will be gixen by loans of public money to occupiers 
disposed and able to purchase the cultivated lands now in their 
occupation where the landlords are willing to sell. Facilities will 
also be given to landlords, by means of loans, to prepare waste 
lands for occupation, by making roads and erecting necessary 
buildings; and to assist purchasers of reclaimed lands upon 
the security of the seller and buyer, or the provision of other 
security of an adequate nature. These transactions will bo managed 
by the Board of Works in Dublin. With regard to occupation, the 
new law will bo administered by a court of arbitration and a civil- 
bill court, with an appellate tribunal consisting of two, and in case 
of necessity three, judges of assize; the judges having power to 
reserve a case for a court for land causes in Dublin, to be composed 
of equity and common-law judges. 

“ At present there are four descriptions of holdings in Ireland 
which I have thought it my duty to keep specially in view. The 
first of these is known as the Ulster custom. This custom, where 
it exists, the bill will convert into a law, to which the jiew courts 
will give effect. The second class of holdings are those which 
prevail under customs and usages other than that of Ulster; and 
these too are to bo legalized, subject to the restriction that the 
tenant may claim the benefit of them only in cases where he is 
disturbed in his tenancy by the act of his landlord, if he has not 
been evicted for non-payment of rent, and has not sub-let or 
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> sub-divided his holding without the landlord’s consent. All arrears 
of rent and alladamages done by the tenant to the farm may be 
pleaded by the landlord as a set-off, and the landlord may bar the 
pleading of any such custom, if he chooses to give his tenant' 
a lease for not less than thirty-one years. 

“ Where the buildings are not connected with any custom there 
will be a scale of damages for evictions. In the case of holdings 
above fifty pounds a year, the parties may contract themselves out 
of the scale of damages, on the landlord giving a thirty-one years’ 
lease, and undertaking to execute necessary improvements. 

" In cases of eviction the following will be the scale of damages : 
If the holding is not valued in the public valuation over lOf. a year, 
the judge may award the holder a sum not exceeding seven years’ 
rout ; between 101. and 501. a year, a sum not exceeding five 
years’ rent; lictween 501. and lOlV a jear, a sum not exceeding 
three years’ rent; and above 1001. a year, noi. exccedmg two 
years’ rent. 

“ In addition to this, the question of permanent buildings and 
the reclamation of land will have to bo dealt with. 

“For the purpose of promoting improvements, advances of 
money will bo authorised to landlords, to enable them to defray 
any charge raised against them m the way of improvement in the 
case of tenants retiring by an act of their own. The principle on 
which J. propose td deal with improvements is, that they must have 
a rentable value and be suitable to the holdings, and the burden of 
proof will be laid on the landlords; and tho measure will not be 
limited ifl future improvements, but will be extended to those already 
made. No claim will bo allowed for any improvement made twenty 
years liefore the passing of tho act, unless it is an improvement ot 
the nature of a permanent building, or a reclamation of land ; noi 
if the tenant holds under an existing lease or contract which forbids 
it; and in tho case of past improvements the court may take into 
consideration the terms for which, and the terms on which, they 
have already been enjoyed by the tenant. No claim will be allowed 
in respect of improvements contrary to a future contract voluntarily 
entered injo by the tenant, and which are not required for the due 
cultivation of the farm. 

“ As to lands under lease, a landlord may exempt his lands from 
being subject to any custom except the Ulster custom, provided 
that he agrees to give bis tenant a lease for thirty-one years ; but 
the lease must leave to the tenant at the close of that term a 
right to claim compensation under three heads — namely, tillages 
“nd manures, permanent buildings, and reclamation of lands. 
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“rrom the moment the bill is passed every Irishman will he 
absolutely responsible for every contract into wliich he enters. 
„Non-payfaent of rent will be held as a bar to any claim on the 
landlord, reserving, however, discretion to the courts in certain 
^■ases. Notices to quit will have to be for twelve months instead 
of six, and date from the last day of the current year; and the 
notice must have a stamp duty of two shillings and sixpence. 

“ The bill also proposes to deal with the question of the county 
cess, which it will assimilate to the poor-rate. In every new tenancy 
it will have to be paid in moieties by landlord and tenant, as the 
poor-rate is now paid, and in every old tenancy under 41. a year the 
occupier will be at once relieved.” 

Mr. Hardy, who in the absence of Mr. Disraeli acted as leader 
of the Conservative party, showed every disposition to receive the 
measure thus placed before the House m a fair and candid spirit. 
Ho promised that the party he represented would approach the 
consideration of the bill with the single object of making it just, 
practical, and conciliatory, and he readily agreed to the proposal 
made by Mr. Gladstone that the question of the second reading 
should be fixed for the 7th of March; on which day, accordingly, the 
debate on the second reading commenced, and was carried on 
■without much animation till the llth of that month. Mr. Disraeli, 
who had been prevented by illness from attending the House of 
Commons, appeared in his place, though evidently still siifiering, 
and spoke ably, wittily, and moderately against the bill, which was 
read a second time without opposition. 

But while the principle of the measure was favourably received, 
its details were jealously scrutinised. It was felt, that though the 
bill was intended to meet the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, it 
would scarcely be possible long to withhold from the English tenant 
the privileges and advantages bestowed on his Irish confrere. 
Accordingly three hundred notices of amendments were given. In 
order to gain time for their consideration, as well ns that of the 
other numerous and important measures that were to be submitted 
by the government, it was agreed, at the suggestion of the prime 
minister, that morning sittings should be holden. Th^ bill went 
through committee with only such alterations as the government 
accepted, and was read a first and second time in the House of 
Lords without opposition. Several amendments were made in 
committee, to which, with one exception, the government and the 
House of Commons agreed; and this important measure became 
law on the 1st of August. 
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' The bill by which it was proposed to deal with the question 
of national education was introduced by Mr. Forster, only two days 
after the Irish Land Bill. The necessity for such a bill T?as great^ 
and evident. After all that had been said and done in reference 
to this question, two-thirds of the juvenile population of th^ 
country were still without elementary education ; and the question 
for the consideration of the government and legislatnie was, how 
this large residue should be brought under instruction. In order 
that tliis might be effected it was necessary not only to provide 
new schools, but also to overcome the reluctance and indiffer- 
ence of parents. The explanation given by Mr. Forster of the 
scheme by which the government proposed to meet these objects 
was briefly this : — 

“ It is our purpose to secure by enactment that there shall be 
eificient school provision in every district of England where it 
is wanted. The districts will bo the civil parishes ; and having 
divided England into districts, steps will then be taken to ascertain 
the educational provision and their wants. If we find that in any 
district the educational facilities afford a due amount of primary 
secular instruction, that district will bo let alone as long as it 
continues to bo supplied with educational facilities. With regard 
to schools which may be entitled to government aid, the first 
stipulation will bo, that they should be efficient according to the 
standard which parliament from time to time may set up. In the 
second place it will be required that every school shall submit 
to an inspection without any denominational conditions. A con- 
science-clause will also be attached to every school as the condition 
of any grant. This condition will also apply to every kind of 
grant, whether for building or for any other purposes. These 
are the broad principles on which the bill is framed ; and I trust 
they will secure not only tho approval, but the support of parties 
opposite. They must recollect that this conscience-clause will 
apply to every kind of school, whether Church of England or of 
any other persuasion. I now come to what many will think the 
most important part of the bill — compulsory provision of schools. 

I do not believe that any central authority can undertake to supply 
schools all over England ; and as voluntary local efforts have failed, 
we must supply what is wanted by local taxation under local 
management, to be supplemented by a government grant, but with 
central supervision and inspection. For this purpose there will be 
a power to unite parishes together-, for the requirements of the 
town and country districts are so different that it is absolutely 
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necessary to have some power of the kind ; but it is not contem- ' 
plated to make the area of tho school unions the saitie as that of the 
,poor-JaT/ unions. Next with respect to the local board of manage- 
ment — who are to elect them ? We have come to the conclusion 
<ihat in towns the town council will be the best agency to elect 
school boards, and in tho country the select vestries ; but it there 
is no select vestry, then the vestry. We are not prepared to give 
up school fees ; it will not be necessary nor advantageous. But 
there will be a power in exceedingly poor and destitute districts 
to set up free schools, subject to the approval of the central boards, 
and also to give free tickets, but with due care that they attach no 
social stigma. I know that the question of local rates is a very 
delicate matter ; but I believe the money will be the best expended 
of all, and will eventually tend to decrease the other rates. The 
rate will not be a special one, but will be levied with the poor rate ; 
and there will be a power in this bill, whenever this charge exceeds 
threepence in the pound, that it should be supplemented by a 
grant. The local boards will have a discretion either to establish 
fresh schools, or to assist the existing schools; but if they assist 
one, they must assist all, and not select any one for the liestowal of 
their favours. With respect to the knotty point of religious instruc- 
tion, having inserted a most extensive clause, wo will not interfere 
with the discretion of the local boards. The next que.stion is the 
most difficult of all. It is, howto secure the attendance of children ? 
The bill places before the House the principle of compulsion, the 
feeling in favour of which is, I believe, rapidly gaining ground ; and 
it has already been established in the factory and short-time 
industrial schools. In them the plea of the value of the children’s 
time is not admitted as valid to prevent them from being educated. 
The principle must be applied to all trades and manufactories alike, 
and will require a large army of inspectors to enforce it. To effect 
compulsory attendance, power will be given to school boards to 
frame by-laws to compel attendance between the hours of twelve 
and five, unless reasonable excuse can be alleged. These by-laws 
will be approved by central authority, and laid before parliament. 
The question of the number of attendances will be left fa” the local 
board to decide.” 

Seldom has an important government measure been received in 
a more candid and conciliatory spirit than was displayed towards 
the bill thus explained and introduced. Mr. Dixon, who at a 
later stage strongly opposed some of its provisions, expressed his 
Gratitude to Mi’. Forster for tho measure, congratulated the govern- 
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inent on their eanetion of it, eiprcB^ed his conviction that the 
country generaTfy would support them in their endeav.ours to 
carry out its provisions, and his belief that the promise given by » 
the speech from the throne had been fully redeemed by its introduc- 
tion. At the same time he intimated objections to some of itfe'' 
provisions — to the year of grace, to the discretion left to school 
boards with regard to religious teaching, to the absence of more 
stringent powers for enforcing attendance, to the retention of school 
fees, and to the want of a provision for the establishment of an 
educational department. Mr. Mundclla hailed Mr. Forster’s speech 
with unqualified satisfaction. Mr. Cowper Temple was gratified 
with the spirit in which the plan was introduced. Viscount 
Sandon wa.s sure that both political parties in the constituency 
of Liverpool, which ho represented, would cordially welcome Mr, 
Forster’s speech. Sir J. Pakington, amidst the loud assenting 
cheers of the Conservative party, said that he had never listened 
to a speech with more heartfelt satisfaction. In a word, though 
the plan elicited one or two criticisms in the same tone as those 
of Mr. Dixon, they merely detracted from the general chorus of 
congratulation and commendation with which the measure was 
received at its fir.st introduction. Meanwhile two societies had 
been formed representing the antagonistic views taken of the 
measure — the Education League and the Education Union, both 
striving by meetings and by other usual means of agitation to 
influence the public, the House of Commons, and the government, 
in favour of their respective views. Those two bodies agreed that 
every child in the country should, as far as possible, be made to 
receive an elementary education — ^that state aid should be continued 
to existing schools, and that the conscientious religious scruples of 
parents should bo rc.spected. But the League proposed that schools 
hereafter to be erected should be supported by rates alone; the 
Union insisted that rates should be supplemented by subscriptions 
and children’s pence. The former was in favour of direct compul- 
sion as a moans of enforcing attendance, the latter advocated 
indirect compulsion. The former insisted that there should bo 
no denomirmtional teacliing in rate-supported schools, the latter 
recommended a general conscience clause. 

Notwithstanding the favourable manner in wliich Mr. Dixon had 
spoken of the measure at its first introduction, he proposed an 
amendment to the second reading emlwdying the views of the 
League, hut finding the feeling of the House to be strongly against 
him he attempted to withdraw it The majority, however, insisted 
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on it being put and negatived, after which the bDl was read » 
second time without a division. f 

> TheWident desire of the government to make it a national and 
not a party measure communicated itself to the majority of the 
~nembers in all parts of the House, causing them to deal with it in 
the same spirit of candour and equity m which it had been intro- 
duced. But the chief struggle that arose was with regard to the 
religious teaching in the rate-supported schools. There were, in 
fact, four different panties representing four different opinions 
on this question. The first demanded that distinct dogmatic 
teaching should be allowed; the second contended for the reading 
of the Bible, with such comments and explanations as the teacher 
might think fit to give. The third insisted that no comment or 
explanation should be permitted; the fourth urged that the 
instruction should be exclusively secular. It must not, however, 
be supposed that the persons holding the last-mentioned view were 
all of them, or even most of them, hostile to religious teaching. 
Their contention was that the duty and responsibility of giving 
that instruction, or seeing that it was given, belonged to the 
parents, and it was desirable that they should be made to feel that 
this was the case, and not look to others for that teaching 
which it was their own peculiar province and duty to impart or 
superintend. 

Government remained silent, desiring, as Mr. Gladstone ex- 
plained, “ to reserve to themselves the advantages of consideration 
for as long a time as possible, because every day multiplied the 
expression of opmion and feeling in the country.” At length, 
on the 16th of June, Mr. Gladstone announced that they had 
determined to adopt a motion of which Mr. Cowper Temple had 
given notice, excluding all catechisms and distinctive dogmatic 
formularies from schools founded by rates, and to place voluntary 
schools under the Committee of Council, making a maximum in- 
crease of 50 per cent, in the grants to them. On the other hand, 
after a certain time, to be fixed in the bill, no more grants were to 
be made towards the erection of new schools. On the motion of 
Mr. Disraeli the discussion of tho measure thus ai*ended was 
deferred till Juno 20th. The first division took place on the 
question of going into committee, which was carried by 421 to 
60. The bill was in committee from the 24th June till the 27th 
July, when the report was brought up, and it received its last 
amendments. Many important improvements had been made in 
its machinery. The compromise adopted by ministers was main- 
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' tainod. Tho denominational system was continued but not 
extended. Eellgious inspection was withdrawn ; but religious 
instruction was permitted, under certain regulations,’ on tho 
understanding that the State was not in future to aid in paying 
for it ; and that it was not in any case to be forced on the child, 
of an objecting parent. 

This compromise was far from satisfying Messrs. 'Dixon and 
Miall, who expressed their di-sappointment when the question 
of the third reading was brought forward on the 22nd of July. 
Tho latter gentleman especially spoke in a very acrimonious 
tone, complaining that he and his friends had been “ led 
through the valley of humiliation,” and quoting the proverb 
“once bit, twice shy.” His complaints called up Mr. Gladstone, 
who thus replied : “ If my honourahlo friend has been bitten, by 
whom is it V If he has lieen bitten, it is only in consequence of 
oxi)cctation.s which ho has himself chosen to entertain — expectations 
not justified by the faet.s. We have lieen thankful to have tho 
independent and honourable support of my honourable friend, 
but that support ceases to bo of value when accomjianied by 
reproaches such as those. I hope my honourable friend will not 
coiitiimo that support to the government one moment longer than 
he deems it consistent with his sense of duty and right. For God’s 
sake, sir, let him withdraw it tho moment he thinks it lietter for 
the cause that he has at heart that he should do so. So long as my 
honourable friend thinks fit to give us his support we will co-operate 
with him for every piiiqiose that we have in common; but when we 
think Ins opinions and demands exacting, when we think that he 
looks too much to the section of the community which he adorns, 
and too little to tho interests of the people at large, we must then 
recollect that we, who have assumed the heavy responsibility of the 
government of this gi'eat country, must endeavour to forget the 
parts in the whole, and propose to ourselves no narrower object 
than the welfare of the empire at largo.” 

The bill was received by the Peers with a remarkable unanimity 
of approbation, and wont through the House of Lords without any 
important^lteration. 

Wo are not yet sufficiently distant from the period of the passing 
of this great measure to bo able to predict its future working with 
full confidence ; but there can be no doubt that it is the greatest 
educational step in advance that has yet been taken ; and though, 
a measure of so difficult and complicated a nature will probably 
require many amendments, the nature of which must be determined 
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by experience, yet it bo far settles the question as to^ leave no room 
for any other measnre on the snbjeet of anything like equal magni- 
tade and importance. 

A parliamentary paper obtained by Mr. Eipley shows how much 
tne Education Act has already effected. In 1870 the numlier of 
elementary (not being board) schools was 8,281; in 1871 the 
number haS increased to 8,798; in 1872 to 9,772; in 1873 to 
10,574; and in 1874 to 11,408. In 1870 there was accommodation 
for 1,878,584 children ; in 1874 there was accommodation for 
2,626,318. The average attendance in 1870 was 1,1.52,389, and 
in 1874 it was 1,540,466. The school fees in 1870 amounted to 
502,022/. ; and in 1874 they amounted to 762,184/. The amount 
of voluntary subscriptions was 418,8,39/. in 1870, and 601,172/. in 
1874. The government grant m 1870 amounted to 562,611/., and 
in 1874 to 956,347/. 

In connection with this great measure for the reform of the 
elementary education of the country we will briifly refer to two 
other highly important measures of educational reform — the En- 
dowed Schools Bill and the University Tests Bill, the former of 
which passed in 1869 and the latter in 1871. 

The former of these measures was intended to raise the character 
and remedy the abuses of the endowed schools of the country, which 
were very far from being efficient according to their number, their 
revenues, or the intentions of those by whom they were founded. 
The condition of these schools had been carefully investigated by 
two commissions ajipointed to inquire mto the middle class or 
secondary education of the country, with a view to its improve- 
ment. The 6rst, which was presided over by the Duke of Newcastle, 
dealt with the question of elementary education ; the other inquired 
into the condition of certain public schools, such as Eton, Harrow, 
etc. A third commission was appointed to inquire into the con- 
dition of the very large number of schools which had not been 
investigated by the two previous commissions; that is to say, into 
the middle class and secondary schools of the country ; and it was 
on the rejxirt of this last-mentioned commission that Mr. Forster’s 
Endowed Schools Bill was based. This measure propofied, in the 
first place, to confirm and sanction an arrangement which cannot 
be better stated than in the following words of Sir E. Palmer : “ I 
think it now well settled that in all cases where the court 
(of Chancery) settles a scheme — it being a Church school — it 
says religion shall be taught according to the principles of the 
Established Church, but that no children whose parents, or persons 
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standing in th^ place of parents, ohject, shall be compelled to learn 
any formularies or to attend the public worship of the phurch of 
England.” 

The next question which the bill dealt with related to the 
means by which the efficiency of the schools was to be tested. %e 
government did not see its way to the establishment of a system of 
insficction over these schools, because it was agreed on almost all 
hands that inspection should 1x3 based on the principle of payment 
for results, and in this case it was not the government that paid 
but the parents of the children However, they proposed to estab- 
lish a Ixiardnhicli should jirovide for the ex.amination of the scholars 
of endowed schools at least once a year To remedy the incompetence 
of the masters, which had been .abundantly proved by evidence 
given liefore the commissioners, the government, took authority by 
the bill to establish a board with powers of granting certificates of 
competence to masters. This body was to be composed of twelve 
meralxira, six of whom were to he chosen by Universitic.s of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and six by government ; and it was hoped 
that it would not only grant certificates, but act as a sort of standing 
council to the government in educational matters, and help to raise 
the character of masters generally, not only in public and endowed 
but also ill private and proiirictary schools. The bill was read a 
second time without a division, and then referred to a select 
committee m which all parties were fiurly represented, and went 
fhrongli the House of Commons without difficulty. In the House 
ot Lord.s it was dejirived of much of its efficiency; nevertheless, a 
commission was ajipoiutcd under it, through whose action a very 
iarge number of schools have lieen greatly improved as places of 
education; and there can be little doubt that the principles on 
which the bill was based will in the end l>e adopted in dealing with 
the numerous and important institutions to winch it applies. The 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have already taken the 
initiative in appoiiilmg a board of examiners and giving certificates 
to masters of schools. 

The question which the University Tests Bill was intended to 
settle wa^ one which had from lime to time occupied the attention 
and excited the strong interest of the legislature. As early as 
1834, in the second session of the first reformed parliament, Mr. Gr. 
W. Wood, member for North Lancashire, moved for leave to bring 
in a bill fo I the admission of dissenters to the Universities of Oxford 
(iri(l Cambridge. Lord J. Eussell spoke warmly in favour of the 
inoUon, which was supported by a large majority of the House of 
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Commons. The attempt thus made ivas renewed ^by Mr. W. D. 
Christie, member for Weymouth, in 1843, and was again supported 
bj Lord J. Eussell, but was opposed tiy Sir E. Peel, then prime 
minister with a Conservative majority, and defeated. In 1848 the 
at^ntion of the legislature and the country was again drawn to the 
subject in copsequence of the presentation of a very able memorial 
praying for the appointment of a royal commission of inquiry, 
drawn up by the Bev. Mr. Stanley (now Dr. Stanley and Dean of 
Westminister), and signed by some of the most eminent members of 
the two institutions whoso usefulness the memorialists desired to 
extend. This memorial was followed up in 1850 by a motion made 
by Mr. James Heywood, member for North Lancashire, for an 
inquiry, having for its object the reform of the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Mr. Heywood had himself been 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, but being a Unitarian had 
not been alile to take any degree. He had devoted considerable 
time, labour, and expen.se to tho examination of the statutes and 
constitution of the university. Ho had ascertained how greatly its 
funds were wasted and misapplied. Tho question thus raised 
excited a strong feeling on Ixith sides, which was manifested by the 
aspect of the House when it was expected to be brought forward. 
The benches on both sides were crowded. The six university 
members occupied the seats usually reserved for the loaders of the 
opposition, thus showing their determination to offer on behalf of 
the venerable seats of learning which they represented an uncom- 
promising resistance to tho proposed change. Behind them were 
ranged 'a largo number of members who had been educated at one 
or other of the universities, and who, regarding the attempt to 
interfere with them as almost a profanation, were prepared to do 
battle for them. 

A very eai'nest and noisy discussion was evidently impending, 
when Lord J. Eussell rose and stated that, if Mr. Heywood 
would consent to withdraw his motion, the government would 
advise the crown to issue a royal commission, which, without 
dealing sjiecially with the grievances of dissenters, would inquire 
into the state of the universities. Mr. Heywood, seeing* that this 
would be the best means of promoting his object, readily assented, 
and on the 18th of July, Lord J. Eussell gave the following 
explanation of the intentions of tho government : ‘‘We propose to 
make such inquiries as were made with respect to the municipal 
corporations and the ecclesiastical bodies ; and if it should, on 
inquiry, be thought necessary that any alteration should be made, it 
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will afterwards bo time to inquire what is the authority by which 
these alterations should be effected.” 

The commissioners who were appsinted in accordance with 
this pledge encountered great difficulties, because they were not 
empowered to compel the attendance of witnesses, and consequc^ly 
many of the university authorities, among whom was the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, refused to give evidence. 
The report they made was published in 1852, during the admini- 
stration of Lord Derby, who, contented himself with distribut- 
ing copies of it to those whom it chiefly concerned. But in 
1854, Lord Aberdeen being then in office, a bill for the reform of 
the University of Oxford, liased on the recommendations of the 
commissioners, was brought in by government, and a memorial 
signed by 100 members of the House «.<■ Commons was presented to 
Lord J. Russell, requesting the introduction o) clauses abolishing 
religious tests at matriculation and graduation in that university. 
Lord J. Russell, as a member of the government, felt himselt unable 
to aocede to a rdpicst, which, as an independent member, he would, 
no doubt, have warmly supjiortcd. Mr Heywood therefore proposed 
clauses to that effect, which were carried by large majorities in the 
Commons and in the Upper House, but with the addition of a rider, 
proposed by Ijord Dolby, which provided that such degrees 
should not qualify those on whom they were conferred to hold 
university offices which had hitherto been held exclusively by 
members of the Church of England. Hitherto nonconformists had 
been allowed to pass through Cambridge, and to undergo the 
examination for the B.A. degree without .any test being presented 
to them. At Oxford, on the contrary, they were stopped at the 
very threshold of their university career by a test required at 
matriculation. The university reformers theroforo began at Oxford, 
and by the act passed in 1851 they succeeded in abolishing not 
only the tost at matriculation but also the test at graduation, so 
that students at Oxford could now take the B.A. degree ; and 
Oxford, which had been liehind Cambridge, was now in advance of 
her. But in 185G a bill for the further reform of the University of 
Cambridge was carried, which enabled nonconformists in that 
University to proceed to the degree of M.A. In 1863, 1864, and 
1865 attempts were made to open the universities still further, by 
placing Oxford on the same footing as Cambridge with regard to the 
admission of dissenters to the M.A. degree, and for removing the 
obstacles which prevented nonconformists from becoming fellows of 
collefi^es. The last of these measures had been introduced by Mr. 
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Goschen, and the second reading was carried by a majority of 
sixteen, jjut the bill was dropittd. Mr. Coleridg^ next tnok up 
tile question, introducing a bill differing in words but agreeing 
in substance with Mr, Goschen’s, which was read a second time 
b5*a considerable majority, but proceeded no further. In 1867 
the bill was again brought forward, passed the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. In 1868 a bill, brought forward by- 
Mr. Bouverie in previous se.ssions, was amalgamated with it, but 
the dissolution of pai Lament cut short the progress of the measure. 
In 186y Mr. Coleridge, now become Sir J. 1) Coleridge and solicitor- 
general, again introduced the bill in his private capacity, and 
again carried it through tho House of Commons, only to see it once 
more rejected by tho Peers. In 1871 lie brought tho same bill 
forward as a government measure. As the bill of the preceding 
year had been rather deferred than rejected by tho Peers, the 
measure now introduced was, -with the exception of a mere 
verbal alteration, an exact reprint of the bill of tho last year, 
and therefore the solicitor-general in re-introduciiig it and pro- 
posing the second reading was spared the necessity of entering 
into a detailed ex))lanation of its nature and contents. Ho stated 
that the bill dealt with two great subjects, the universities and 
the colleges. In dealing with tho former it compelled that 
amount of religious freedom in regard to all the subjects of the 
Queen which the Hoii.«e of Commons bad on previous oc a.sions, by 
overwhelming majorities, declared to lie just and light. In dealing 
with the colleges it only removed all restrictions upon their freedom 
of action which had lieen imposed from time to time by the 
authority of tho legislature. It left them controlled by their 
statutes, by the feeling of Iheir memlHTs, and by all the associations 
that had gathered round them. Sir J. Coleridge mentioned several 
instances of persons of tho highest merit who had lieen excluded 
from the distinctions to which they were fairly entitled by restrictions 
imposed not by the colleges or their founders, but by the legislature. 
The senior wrangler of that very year, being a Jo-w, had been, 
excluded from the just result of his academical success. Tho 
bill simply proposed to allow the colleges, if .they tlaought fit, 
to alter this state of things. An attempt was made in committee 
by Mr. Stevenson to open degrees m divinity to dissenters, and by 
Mr. Fawcett to open clerical fellowships to laymen; but both these 
amendments were rejected. In the House of Lords the Marquis 
of Salisbury proposed to substitute for subscription to tho fhirty- 
mne articles a new test bindmo- those who held certain offices in 
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colleges, “now subsisting” in the two universities, not to teach 
anything contMi-y to the Divine authority of tlie Holy Scriptures 
of the OUl and Now Testaments. This amendment, though opposed 
by many Conservative peers, and by most of the bishops, whs 
earned by a majority of five ; but, being rejected by the Commons, 
was not insisted on by tho Lords, and so the bill passed m its 
original shayio. 

While the JEducation Bill was passing through its last stages, 
events of tho highest importance were occurring on the continent. 
Never, perhaji-s, had the state of affairs ai'pearcd more trainiuil 
or assuring than at the cointnencement of July, 1870. Tho English 
foreign minister, Lord Granville, and the French prime minister, 
M. Uhvicr, had both jmhhcly testified that not a cloud rested 
on tho politieal horizon. Tins iirofomid politieal calm was dis- 
turbed by the intelligence that the Prince of Hohouzollern had 
been put forward as a caiulidato for the vacant Spanish throne, 
with every pro.spect ol being elected. At another time, aud under 
other eircuiustances, such an annouucemeut would not have 
excited any veiy strong fooling, but the grasping and aggressive 
policy of King William of Prussia and hi.s mmistcr Bismarck, 
caused tho event to be regarded throughout Franco with a 
degree of alarm more than commensurate with the circumstances 
that gave rise to it. “ What,” it was asked, “ what are our am- 
bassadors doing at Madrid and Berlin '? How is it that this intrigue 
has escaped their vigilance? Prussia is penetrating ovei’y where. 
She IB carrying on her intrigues in Germany, Itoumaiua, Italy, 
and now she is trying to poiwtrato into Siiain. What next?” 
The Duo de Gramont, tho minister of foreign affairs, interrogated 
on the subject, rciilicd to his quostioner.s in terms which indicated 
that if the candidature of Prince Ilohoiizollern were pressed, 
war would bo declared against Prii.ssia, but on the following 
Wednesday he announced tho withdrawal of the candidature, 
adding, however, that tho negotiations that had been set on foot 
to obtain that withdrawal were not yet wholly terminated. A 
general feeling prevailed that tho affair w'as at an end. But on 
tho follovjimg day despatches from Ems announced that tho Prussian 
king had refused to see M. Beuedetti, the French ambassador, who 
was directed by his government to require the King of Prussia, 
who, as head of the family of Hohenzollern, had sanctioned tho 
prince’s candidature, not only to withdraw that sanction, but to 
promiso not to renew it at any future time. The English govern- 
ment, regarding this demand as unreasonable, laboured to brin'- 
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the parties to an agreement. But, unfortunately, behind the two 
governments were two high-spirited nations, whose passions were 
strongly V'xcited, and the good offices of the English government 
were employed to no purpose. The general feeling in England at 
t]je outbreak of the war was one of sympathy with Prussia, which 
was generally supposed to have lieen forced into a war by the French 
government This feeling was not a little strengthened by the publi- 
cation in the Times of the draft of a treaty written by M. Bcnedetti 
in 1866 , in which it was proposed, on certain conditions and under 
certain eventualities, that Belgium should be annexed to France, 
and that Prussia was to sujiport the annexation with all her force, 
she being allowed to indemnify herself by annexations which 
France, in her turn, bound herself to support. As the independence 
of Belgium was guaranteed by the English government, the publi- 
cation of this document excited a strong feeling of indignation, 
which, however, was allayed by the explanation that Bcnedetti 
had been the dupe of Bismarck, who, when Hanover and other 
German states were being annexed to the Prussian dominions, 
held out this bait to Franco, among several others of a similar 
character. M. Bcnedetti stated that he had written the draft of 
the treaty from the dictation of the astute Prussian minister, who 
took it for the alleged purpose of showing it to King William, 
while Benodotti forwarded an account of the negotiation to the 
French Emperor, by whom it was unhesitatingly rejected. 

It does not fall within the province of this history to relate 
how the German forces overwhelmed MacMalioii at Worth, over- 
threw the empire at Sedan, beleaguered and finally captured 
Bazaine and his army at Metz, surrounded the French capital 
with a living wall, which no force and no efforts made from within 
could bi'cak through; nor how tho communistic mob of Paris 
overthrew the empire, and after having created a new form of 
government embarrassed the defenders of their city from within, 
move seriously than their German assailants injured them from 
without. 

While these events were being tran.sactod the sympathies of 
the English people w'ere veering round to the side of«that ally 
which had stood by us so faithfully in the Crimean war, and 
which had been drawn so much closer to us by tho treaty which 
Mr. Cobden hod negotiated. The English people, too, had not 
forgotten how Schleswig Holstein had been torn from Denmark, 
how Hanover and other German states had been annexed .to 
Prussia, and, though favourable to German unity, were by no 
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means anxious to seo a Prussianized Germany strengthened and 
augmented by a, large portion of territory, taken from eonquered 
France. They had, indeed, no desire to take part in the struggle, 
but when they saw that the emperor whom the Prussian monarch* 
had declared to be the only person against whom he waged war was 
a prisoner in his hands, and Prance, bleeding at every pore, lying 
at his mercy, they felt that the punishment inflicted w'as sufficiently 
severe, and earnestly desired that the war might bo closed by 
a treaty which would not be too humiliating for France. But 
with this feeling was mingled an apprehension that, if through 
any violation of the treaty engagements into which we had entered 
with the nations of the Continent, we should be drawn into a 
continental war, our soldiers might not improbably be found 
even less able to cope with the disciplined legions of Germany 
than the French troops had proved; and, thenfore, while there 
was a strong feeling in favour of withdrawing, as far as we 
honourably could, from all continental complications, there was al^o 
a feeling in favour of such a measure of military reform as would 
make our soldiers fully equal in quality to the soldiers of any 
■other nation. 

The govciriniont had at a very early iien'od of the struggle 
endeavoured to allay the alarm of the country. On the 21st of 
July Mr. Gladstone announced that both of the belbgerent powers 
had given statisfactory assurances of their desire to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, IlollauJ, and Luxemburg; and on the 
same evening, in answer to some remarks made by Mr. Disraeli, 
he cx]ilained that the po.sitioii assumed hy the government 
of this country towards the two hclligcronts was one of strict 
neutrality — not an armed neutrality, but a secure neutrality, backed 
and sustained by adequate measures of defence. Ho added that, 
happily for this country, we had forces established which were 
not only of the highest efficiency but were capable of easy and 
rapid extension, and that the reductions that had been made had 
rather increased than diminished our strength, that we had still 
an army of 89,000, and a reserve of 41,000, while in 1868 we had 
87,000 regular troops and 19,000 reserve force. In the navy wo 
had a strong system of concentrated defence that was in every way 
superior to the old system. 

These explanations were satisfactory so far as the numbers and 
organization of our naval and military forces were concerned, 
but they left untouched the question of their quality, respecting 
which, as the French troops were borne down by the advancirf 
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Germans, more and more anxiety was foit in this country, especially 
when it transpired that our government had ent(»rcd into a treaty 
with the governments of France and Prussia, by which Kngland 
•“was bound, in case of any violation of tlie Belgian territory by 
either of the belligerents, to co-operate with the other power in 
defence of that neutrality, without taking any other ]iart lu the 
war. Thv3 treaty, however, was only to continue in forc;e for oue 
year after the conclusion of the war It will be easily understood 
that a treaty which bound the English govoninient to interfere, 
even to this hunted extent, would be strongly disajiprovcd by 
Mr. Bright, and as he was incapacitated by illness from taking 
any part in public affairs, and even from reading or writing a 
letter, he caused his resignation to be at once placed in the bauds 
of Mr. Gladstone, who forwarded to him some explanations of 
the nature and ob|ects of the treaty calculate.d to remove his objec- 
tions, and begged him to <lefer hi.s re.signation, which vvoiihl at 
that moment luave greatly emharraased the government Jlr. Blight 
accordingly left the resignation in Mr. Gladstone's hands, to be 
made use of when ho thought fit, but wit'i a request that it in'ght 
be laid before the Queen at the earliest period that the piemier 
might think desirable. 

Russia took advantage of the helpless condition of Franco, 
in order to reopen the Black Sea question. The Treaty of 
ISCC had left her in a very humiliating position Wliilo other 
European nations were at liberty to have ns many ycs.sels as they 
pleased m the waters that wa.shed her soiitlieru coasts, lUissia was 
bound by that treaty to have no more than six small ships of war. 
Accordingly, towards the end of October, 1871, Pi nice Gortschakoff 
issued a circular addressed to the various diploumfic agents of 
the Russian government, repudiating, in the name of the Emperor, 
some of the most important stipulations ot the treaty. This high- 
handed proceeding of the Russian goveiimient met with more 
opposition than had been anticipated. Loid Gianville protested 
on behalf of England, and his representations were supported 
not only by the Austrian and Italian governments, but by Prussia, 
now in the full tide of military success. Bho therel^ro agreed 
to submit her claim to a conference of the representatives of 
the Great Powers of Europe, to be lield in London. The eonlbrence 
waited for some time in order to give M. Jules Favro, the 
French minister of foreign affairs, thou shut up in Paris, an 
opportumty of attending it; but, after wasting much time in 
fruitless negotiations with the Prussian •'overnnient respecting 
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■4 safe conduct for him, it proceeded ■with its deliberations on 
the 26th of Jantmry, 1871, without a representative of the French 
nation. The conference agreed to abrogate the neutralization of the 
Black Sea, stipulated for by the Treaty of 1S56, but the Porto was 
allowed to open the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to tlie shijjs 
of friendly and allied powers whenever their presence appeareu 
to bo necessary for the maintenance of tho treaty. Thus this 
threatening war-cloud passed quietly away. The alarm it caused 
helped to draw public attention to the condition of our army, and 
especially to the purchase system. A cry for its abolition had been 
i-aised during the Crimean war, but had sunk again into silence 
during tho peace that followed. It vias again raised in consequence 
of the events we have just narrated, and an agitation, headed by 
Mr G. 0. Trevelyan, mcinbcT for tlio Ilanick boroughs, encouraged 
the government at onco to take in hand this much-needed reform. 
Accordingly, when the session of 1871 was ojiened on tho 9th of 
February, the first measuro recommended to the attention of the 
Icgislat lire in the queen’s speech was a bill for the “ better regulation 
of the army and the land forces of the crown.” 

But before any bill could be brought forward, the negotiations 
winch had been carried on during tlic recess engaged the attention 
of the Icgislaturo, and were subjected to severe criticism. Tho 
attitude of the govonimciit in reference to the original disputo 
between Franco niid Pi’u.s.sia was strongly censured, and it was 
contended that by esprossing, in the first lu.stance, a more decided 
disapproval of the French demands it might have prevented 
war. The course adojitcd by tho government with regard to the 
Eussian demands was still more strongly eoudeinued. Sir Eobert 
Peel particularly dihfiiigui.shed himself by the seventy of his 
strictures. He dwelt, amidst loud laughter, on the frequency 
with which the word “ venturo ” occurred in tho foreign corres- 
pondence of the government, and contrasted the deferential languago 
of the piresent foreign minister with tho spniited tone which pervaded 
Lord Palmerston’s diplomatic corresiiomlence. These debates 
indicated the public feeling with regard to tho questions of which 
they treated, wliicli was cleverly stimulated by an anonymous 
pamphlet, entitled “The Battle of Doiking,” m which a veteran, 
who had e.scaped from the destruction of the British army by tho 
Germans in this imaginary conflict, describes to his grand-children 
in the year 1921 the preceding glory and greatness of England. 
Never perhaps were alarms more groundless. France, conijuered, 
huuuliated, bound hand and foot, bleedin>» at every pore, loaded 
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with a war indemnity such as no nation had ever borne before, and 
burning with a frantic desire to avenge her defe£|^, and recover the 
provides of Alsace and Lorraine, which the conquering Prussians had 
torn from her, was little likely to dream of attacking us. Germany, 
Italy, and Eussia, now that the Black Sea question was settled, 
*^were all animated by the most jiacific sentiments, and were neither 
singly nqf collectively able to cope with our navy. The “ balance 
of power,” the cause or pretext of so many bloody wars, had been 
tumbled in the dust. Nevertheless, the necessity of adopting a 
spirited policy, holding “dignified language,” mamtaining a firm 
attitude, had gained such a hold on the public mind that even 
a mmistry as strong as Mr. Gladstone’s could not withstand the 
prevalent excitement, and they were not sorry to avail themselves 
of it in order to effect the abolition of a system which enabled the 
longest purse to carry it over the most brilliant military genius. It 
seems strange and parodo.xical to aflSrm that there could be much 
difficulty m abolishing an abuse which every man out of the army 
and every man in the army not interested in the maintenance of it, 
condemned. But the reader of this work will have had frequent 
occasion to remark that a small knot of interested persons, well 
organized and banded together, will often hold their ground against 
the calm and dispassionate opinion of the great body of the nation. 
In this case the purchase system was defended as every time- 
honoured absurdity before it was defended. High authorities were 
quoted, the efficiency of the service was alleged to depend on its 
continuance, and it was predicted that its abolition would be the 
sunset of the glory of the British aimy. 

Mr. Cardwell brought forward his plan with commendable 
promptitude on the IGth of February. His bill provided not only 
for the substitution of promotion by merit for promotion by 
purchase, but also for a thorough reorganization of the army by 
a combination of the regular troops, the militia, the reserves, and 
the volunteers. The introduction of this hill, involving, as it did, 
the increase of the army estimates by several millions, caused them 
to be discussed with unusual interest, excitement, and frequency, 
and afforded the opponents of the measure an opportunity for delay, 
of which they availed themselves to the uttermost. It soon became 
evident that if the bill was to be carried during the session, the 
government would be obliged to sacrifice their scheme of reorgani- 
zation, and content themselves with effecting the abolition of 
purchase. Even then Mr. Cardwell was obliged to remind the* 
military obstructives that the over-regulation prices were illegal. 
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This hint had the desired effect, and the hill was eventually carried 
in the Commons hy 289 votes to 231. At a meeting of peers held 
at the Carlton Club, it was decided that the bill should be opposed 
in the House of Lords. Accordingly, the Duke of Eichmond, the 
leader of the Conservative peers, moved a resolution to the effecj"^ 
that the House desired to see the whole of the government plan 
before dealing with the question of the abolition of purchase. His 
motion was one for passing tlie bill after further delay, but the 
speech in which he proposed it was an argument against the 
principle of the bill. The information he sought had been given 
as far as possible, not only in the debates of the House of Commons, 
but in the speech of Lord Northbrook, who proposed the second 
reading in the House of Lords, and slated with great clearness the 
scope and object of the bill, which was the abolition of purchase 
as a first step towards a searching and efficient army reform. 
Nevertheless, the Duke of Eichmond’s amendment was can-ied by a 
majority of 2o, and it was generally supjiosed that the bill was lost 
for the session. It was true that the second reading had not been 
rejected, but it had been subjected to a condition with which it was 
impossible to comply. The opponents of the bill were loudly 
jubilant, but their triumph was of short duration. Two days after, 
both Houses were crowded in expectation of an announcement of 
the course which the government would take in consequence of the 
adoption of the Duke of Eichmond’s amendment. Greatly to the 
delight of the supporters of the government it was pointed out 
by Lord Granville m tbe Dpper House, and Mr. Gladstone in the 
Lower, that the success of tbe Duke of Eichmond’s amendment did 
not necessitate the loss of the bill, but only the postponement of the 
second reading, which might still be moved by any peer ; and they 
announced that as purchase was legalized not by statute bat by 
royal warrant, and as tho over-regulation prices then paid could 
only bo got rid of by abolishing them altogether, the government 
had advised the Queen to cancel the warrant by which purchase 
was authorized, the consequence of which would be tbe abolition of 
purchase on the first of Novomlier. It was added that the govern- 
ment would use their best efforts to secure just and liberal terms 
for the officers affected by tbe step now taken. 

Seldom has the House of Commons rung with a more triumphant 
cheer than this announcement elicited. It placed the majority of 
the House of Lords in a very embarrassing dilemma. The chief 
object of the bill was gained. Purchase, which owed its existence 
to one evercise of the royal prerogative, was abolished bv another. 
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The Army Eepnlation Bill thus became chiefly a measure fot 
compensating officers for the losses they would* sustain through 
^ the abiTlition of purchase. The Lords therefore censured ministers 
by a majority of eighty, and passed the bill. If nothing more 
Jihan this had been effected during the session, the government 
would richly have deserved the gratitude of the nation. It had 
stormed it stronghold of class interest, which, if not attacked by 
a powerful govci-nment, might have continued for many years to 
impair the efficiency and prevent the reorganization of our army. 
But this was by no means the only measure of great public interest 
and importance earned during the session of 1871. As we have 
already seen, the University Tests Bill was passed this year. So 
too were tlie Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, abolishing the intolerant 
prnvision.s that had been incorjxirated in the measure which tho 
“Papal Aftftression ” provoked; the Trades Union Bill, carrying out 
tho recommendations of the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into that important question, and seeking to put an end to trade 
disputes by tho introduction of a system of impartial justice both 
towards employers and those employed hy them; and the Local 
Government Bill, extending to small towns and villages the admin- 
istrative advantages enjoyed by cities and boroughs. 

The history of the budget of this year is too rcmarkablo to 
be passed unnoticed. 

There was an excess of expenditure above revenue, amounting 
to £2,713,000. To meet this deficiency Mr. Lowe proposed to make 
certain alterations in the probate, legacy, and succession duties; to 
lay a tax on lucifer matches, and add a penny to the income tax, 
which was to be imposed for the future by a percentage This 
budget encountered perhaps greater opposition than any which had 
preceded it The long-suffering income-tux payers would prolwbly 
have continued to grumble and pay as they had hitherto dona 
under every vicissitude through which the impost had passed. 
But the mystification and puzzling which it was alleged would be 
caused by the “ percentage ” and the “ death duties,” as they were 
termed, excited energetic opposition. But of all Mr Lowe’s pro- 
posals that which elicited the strongest resistance was*the tax on 
lucifer matches. No sooner was the intention of the government 
known than a very effective opposition was organized. From the 
lowest parts of London thousands of poor girls, said to be earning a 
miserable subsistence by means of some industry connected with 
the production of these articles, filled the passages leading to tho 
House of Commons, and besought the members to reject the pro- 
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• posed impost; Their evident poverty pleaded powerfully in their 
favour. Their mppeal was favourably received, and the general 
Kontiment of the House was strongly expressed in favoftr of ii. 
The match tax and the succession duties were abandoned, and a 
penny added to tlie income tax filled up the gap in the bud^t 
which their withdrawal had caused. 

The establishment of a republic in France, after the downfall 
of the empire, encouraged the hopes and stimulated the exertion of 
the republicans of this country. Public meetings were held, and 
republican clubs founded in London, Birmingham, Newcastle, 
Nottingham, and several other large towns. 

This agitation was at its height when an event occurred 
which showed how little it had effected the deep-rooted attach- 
ment of the English people to their monarchical institutions 
and to the person and family of tlie sovereign. Neier perhaps in 
any country did any announcement evoke a stronger and more 
general c.xprcssion of sjmpathy and sorrow than the news that the 
Prince of Wales was suffering from an attack of the disorder which 
iiad proved fatal to his illustrious father. Ho had been spending 
ii few days at the seat of Lord Londcsborough, near Scarborough, 
and it was supposed that during lus stay he had been exposed to 
an effluvium proceeding from a badly trapped dram. Tins report 

'was promptly contradicted by Lord Londesboroiigh’s medical 
attendant, who stated that the sanitary arrangements of the 
mansion had been carefully examined m anticipation of the Prince’s 
visit, and had been found to bo in the best order. It is, however, 
certain that sov’eral inmates of the house had been attacked by 
tj plioid symptoms more or less severe, and that one of them, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, had sunk under the attack. The Prince him- 
self, after his return to Sandringham, exhibited similar symptoms, 
which assumed a serious character. Before tins time unfavourable 
rumours respecting his moral character had linen industriously 
circulated, had obtained too-rcady credence in some quarters, and 
had somewhat impaired lus i)0[iulanty. But when it became 
known tliat he was suffering under serious and alarming illness 
there was«n iiiiparalieled outburst of popular sympathy. It seemed 
as though the uholo nation had liocoiiie one great family whose 
hojie and chief stay was hanging between life and death. In every 
town, m every village, each successive Imlletin was expected with 
intense anxiety, and as the telegraph flashed tidings of the Prince’s 
condition to the furthest extremities of the earth, Englishmen wero 
there anxiously expecting the latest intelligence, and goin<» away 
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joyful or dejected according as the tidings were hopeful or unfavour- * 
able. The sympathy and anxiety culminated on thp 14th December, 
tbe anniversary of the death of the Prince Consort, and when it was 
found that on that day there had been a change for the better tho 
nation breathed more freely and hoped more sanguinely. Meanwhile, 
in almost every place of wonship throughout the British Empiro 
prayers were offered for the Prince’s recovery. On the IBth of 
December he was so far restored to health that the Queen and tho 
other members of the royal family felt themselves at liberty to quit 
Sandringham, and from that time, in spite of the appearance of some 
untoward symptoms, tho progress of the Prince’s recovery, though 
slow, was steady and unbroken. On the 2Cth the Queen wrote a 
letter, in which she warmly expressed her deep sense of the touching 
sympathy shown by her people during those painful and terrible days 
Ixjth for herself and the Princess of Wales, as well as of the general 
joy at the improvement in the Prince of Wales’s state, which, she 
wrote, “ have made a deep and lasting impression on her heart which 
can never bo effaced.” Having thus conveyed her thanks to her 
subjects the Queen determined to make a public demonstration of her 
gratitude to tho Almighty for his mercies lately shown to herself and 
to the Prince. A solemn thanksgiving service was held at St. Paul’s, 
and was attended by the Queen, the Prince, and the rest of the royal 
family. They were received with a sympathy and enthusiasm 
which drew from the Queen the acknowledgement : — 

“ Tho remembrance of this day, and of the remarkable order 
maintained throughout, will for ever be affectionately remembered 
by the Queen and her family.” 

The questions which chiefly engaged the attention of the legis- 
lature during the session of 1872 were those of secret voting and 
the licensing of public-houses. 

Perhaps no question had so long or so frequently been brought 
under the attention of the Lower House as that of vote by ballot ; 
none had been more eagerly pressed or more strenuously resisted. 
Addison, in a letter dated Feb. 2, 1708, mentions that the House 
of Commons was then engaged in a project for deciding elections 
by “balloting,” but nothing more seems to have been heard of it 
until after the peace of 1815. It then attracted so much popular 
support that Lord J. Bussell, in bringing forward the Eoform 
Bill in 1831, thought it necessary to apologize for the absence 
from the measure of any provision regarding the ballot, on 
the ground that it was desirable that the question of secret voting 
should be dealt with separately. Durmg the first session of the 
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reformed parliament in 1833, the question was embodied in a bill 
brought forward by Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, then one of 
the members for the city of London, and it formed the sniyect of a 
long senes of motions, introduced first by that gentleman, and aflSr 
his retirement from parliament by Mr. Berkeley. It was also^ne 
of the points of the “People’s Charter,” and perhaps the one to 
which, of all others, the Chartists attached the greatest dmportance. 
It was strongly advocated by a large majority of the Liberal party 
throughout the country. Lord J. Bussell always opposed it, but 
when provoked by the intimidation and corruption practised at tho 
elections of members of parliament, he used language which caused 
some to hope and others to fear that he would become a convert. 
Sidney Smith, in one of the ablest, wittie.st, and most ingenious 
of his writings, had argued strongly against its adoption. The 
question, however, was slowly and steadily making its way. The 
evidence taken by a committee appointed in 1868 to consider 
tho subject, converted many, and amongst tho rest Mr. Gladstone, 
who had previously opposed it ; and it ivas decided that tho subject 
should be dealt with by tho government. Accordingly, in 1871 it 
was intimated in tho queen’s speech that tho question would be 
brought forward, and a measure was introduced by Mr. Forster, 
which, after having passed tho Commons, was rejected by tho 
Lords ou the ground that it was submitted to them at a period 
of the session too late to admit of its being duly considered. This 
year it wa.s again passed by the Lower House and sent up to tho 
Peers, by whom it was read a second time, but an amendment was 
curried in committee which made secret votmg optional. It was 
rejected by tho Commons, and not being insisted on by tho Lords, 
tho bill was adopted nearly in tho form in which it had been 
originally proposed, establishing the system of secret voting with 
which wo are all familiar, abolishing tho pubUo nomination of 
candidates and declaration of the poll, formalities which were 
fruitful causes of riot and disorder. A clause introduced in the 
Upper House provided that tho bill should only remain in force 
to^ the close of the year 1880, but there can be no doubt that, after 
the very ^satisfactory experience we have had of its working, all 
parties will agree to continue the system it has introduced. 

The amendment of tho licensing laws was introduced by Mr. 
Bruce, the home secretary. The agitation carried on by the United 
Kingdom Alliance for " the total and immediate suppression of the 
liquor traffic” had indeed failed to attain the object at which it 
aimed, but had effected a great change in pubhc opinion with 
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regard to the use and utility of alcoholic liquors. It had also drawn 
general attention to the enormous amount of crime, pauperism, 
and misq^y they produced, and the prodigioirs expenditure they 
occasioned in police, prisons, workhouses, &c. The Alliance had 
collected and diffused throughout the land an immense amount 
of "evidence, and had obtained the enormous sum of 100 000?., 
which it ei^ployed in carrying on the agitation. The publicans, 
who in the first instance had treated its efforts with deidsion, had 
now become seriously alarmed and presented a strong and united 
front. Thus Mr. Bruce was placed between two powerful and 
highly excited parties. The publicans professed to desire the 
adoption of measures calculated to get rid of drunkenness; the 
Alliance wanted to get rid of the drink. The publicans pleaded 
for the interests of their trade; the Alliance contended that they 
should yield to the welfare of the people The publicans sued for 
compensation ; the Alliance demanded retribution. It was impossible 
to devise any compromise that would be accepted by two parties so 
diametrically opposed. It was foreseen from tlic first that tho 
government would lose much popularity l>y pressing the question; 
but it was felt that it was one that could only bo dealt with by a 
strong government, and that the present administration was bound 
to employ the power which tho last general election had given 
them in dealing vigorously w'lth a question so important to tho 
public morality. Mr. Disraeli’s administration had framed a 
measure on the subject, which their defeat at tho last general 
election prevented them from bringing forward, Mr. Bruco 
introduced a bill in 1871, but, as there was not time to carry it 
during that session, a temporary measure was passed giving to tlio 
homo secretary a veto on all licences granted by tho magistrates; 
and in 187‘2 the bill of 1871 was revived. Mr. Bruce’s bill did not 
go the length of the Permissive Bill, and did not even admit the 
principle which it embodied of giving tho piublic some control over 
the public-houses. At the same time, being fully aware of the evils 
that attended the liquor traflSc and of the necessity of putting very 
strong restramts on it, while he left to the magistracy the power 
of granting or withdrawing licences under certain regulations, add 
protected publicans from vexatious appeals, he provide& that a 
register should bo kept of offences committed in public-houses, 
increased the penalties inflicted for drunkenness, provided securities 
against the adulteration of intoxicatmg liquors, and shortened the 
hours during which public-houses were permitted to remain open 
both on Sundays and week-days. 
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The bill was carried through the two Houses. The enforcement 
«f its early-clo|«ing provisions led at first to some slight disturbances, 
chiefly directed against hotels for the entertainment of •travellers, 
which necessarily remained open after the other public-houses Bad 
been closed; but these disorders were confined to one or^two 
localities, and were easily suppressed. The new licence law was 
enforced without difficulty, but gave bitter oficnco to the publicans, 
whose resentment was manifested at the elections which took place 
after the passing of the measure in a manner very disastrous to the 
government by which it had liecn framed and carried. 

The treaty of Washington and the proceedings that arose out of 
it constitute an important era in the history of the world. Wo 
liave already alluded to the ill-fcehng produced in America by tho 
ravages which the Ahh'ima ami other ships that had gone out from 
our ports had committed. That feeling became so strong that the 
United States government, which from its constitution is peculiarly 
liable to be acted on by every impulse of popular feeling, could not_^ 
disregard it, and .sensible men on both sides of tho Atlantic desired 
to see .somtdhing done to allay the prevalent ill-feeling. To tho 
,Karl of Derby belongs the credit of having proposed to submit tho 
questions at issue between the two countries to a tribunal of 
.'irbilration He was met in a most cordial spirit by Mr. Eeverdy 
.rohnsoii, who had liccn sent to this country as the rcprc.sentative of 
tho United States, and a negotiation was set on foot which 
ended in the emboduiiont of their ideas in a treaty. Unfortunately, 
.Mr. Johnson accepted a great number of invitations to banquets in 
different parts of tho country, and used language at them which, 
though intended only to cxprc.ss gratitude for the cordiality of his 
reception and good-will towards England, gave great umbrage to his 
countrymen and led to his recall. The treaty he was engaged in 
negotiating shared the unpopularity of the negotiator, and was 
rejected m the Senate of the United States by an almost unanimous 
vote. Mr .Tohuson was succeeded by Mr Motley, the historian of 
the Hcthorlaiid.s, who, in conjunction with Mr. Fish, the foreign 
secretary of the United States, renewed the interrupted negotiations. 
As it 1% required by the constitution of the United States that all 
proposals shall be submitted to the Senate, it was thought best 
that tho negotiations should be carried on at Washin^on. It was 
understood on both sides that an effort should be made to settle the 
que-stions on broad and general principles applicable to all future 
differences. The Gladstone administration was accused of being over 
eager to entertain the claims of tho American '’ovemment, and not 
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sufficiently earnest in pressing counter-claims raised in Canada a& 
compensation for damage done by Fenian raiders. 'J’^cse censures 
■were undeserved. It •was of the utmost importance to this 
country not to leave unsettled claims which were sure to be pressed 
at the moment ■which would be the most inconvenient for us, and 
there was not a shadow of foundation for the charge made against 
the Amencau government of having violated international obliga- 
tions in dealing with the Fenians. Our government therefore 
displayed a wise moderation in alwiaining from urging claims that 
could not be sustained, and in providing for the settlement ot 
international disputes by arbitration. The English government 
greatly facilitated the conclusion of tins treaty by a frank expression 
of regret at the escape of the Alahatmt. and the other privateers, 
and at the ravages they committed. The commissioners on both 
sides agreed that the decisions of the arbitrators to be appointed 
under the terms of the treaty should be governed by the following 
rules of interuatioual duty, which the American commissioners 
submitted and our commissioners accepted as a fair expression of 
the recognised law of nations . — 

“1. That a neutral government is bound, first, to use due 
diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equipping within its 
jurisdiction of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe 
is intended to cruise or carry on war against a power with which it 
is at xieace ; and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on a 
war as above, such vessel having been specially adapted, in whole 
or in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use; 

“ 2. Not to permit or suffer cither belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the other, 
or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of military 
supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men ; 

“ 3. To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and 
as to all persons ■within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of 
the foregoing obligations and duties ; 

“It being a condition of this understanding that these obliga- 
tions should in future be held to be binding intemationally'bGtwoen 
the two countries.” 

The English commissioners, in accepting these rules and 
agreeing that the decisions of the arbitrators should bo governed by 
them, denied that onr government had in any way failed in the 
perfonuance of international duties, or had neglected to •use every 
proper precaution to prevent the departure of the privateers; on 
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the contrary, they maintained that it had even gone beyond those 
duties hy purghasing sliips susixictod, though without proof, to be 
designed to bo employed in the same manner as the Alabatna. 

After the tonus had been fully arranged and the treaty ratified, 
a difficulty arose which at one time seemed likely to prove^ fatal 
to it The English negotiators had all along understood and 
believed that they had made it to bo understood byihe American 
negotiators, that the arbitrators were only to take into their 
consideration tlio actual and direct damage done hy the privateers 
whose depredations had given rise to the treaty , but the American 
government sot up a claim for indirect damages — -that is to say, for 
the expense that the United .States had been put to and the losses 
they had sust.iincd in con.scf)ucnce of the failure of our government 
to prevent the privateois troin (piiTtiiig our ports These indirect 
claims were made under tlie three following la. ids ; — 

1. The losses lu the transfer of the American commercial marine 

to tlie IhitisJi flag ^ 

2. The enhancement of the payment of insurances. 

3. The proloiigalion of the war, and the addition of a largo sum 
to the cost of it. 

Tliv.se claims were resisted by the English commissioners, and at 
length virtually waived hy tlie American government. 

When all the questions arising out of the negotiations had been 
satnsfactovily sctlled, arbitrators were appointed in accordance with 
the stipulations of the treaty They were — Count Frederic Sclopis, 
for Italy, I’resideut; Chief Justice Cockburii, for England; Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, lor America; M. Jaques Htaempli, for 
Switzerland , and Viscount Itajuba, for Erazil. They met on the 
loth, and again on the llith of Juno, on wdiich occasion they for- 
mally rejected the indirect claims. Tlie discussions were earned 
on with occasional adjouiiimeiits till the 2ot,]i of December, when 
the president delivered the following decision ; — That m the case 
of the Alahaina and the Great Britain had failed to fulfil 

the duties prescribed by the first and third rules of the treaty, hut 
Jhat m the cases of the Ihti ihiUmn, the Suiuicr, the Nashvilh', the 
'Tul/a/tnsfee, and the Vhickarmnga, she had not failed. The tribunal 
awarded 15,000,000 dollars, or about 3,000,000i., in satisfaction of 
all claims. 

The Washington treaty was again put in force this year, and the 
decision was again unfavourable to this country. The question ot 
the right to the possession of the island of San Juan was referred lo 
the arbitration of the Emperor of Germany, by whom it was awarded' 
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to the. United States. These two disputes, which a few years before 
would probably have led to long and bloody wars, wee now decided 
by a judicial tribunal, whose decisions involved no humiliation of 
the party against which they were given. 

'^hile our diplomatic relations with the United States were thus 
placed on a satisfactory footing, those with France were disturbed 
by the approach of the time when the treaty negotiated by Mr. 
Cobden had been appointed to expire, leaving the governments of 
the two countries to renew or to modily it as they might think best 
after the experience they had enjoyed of its working. The French 
government was at this moment animated by feelings of cordial 
friendship towards this country. But the enormous burdens with 
which they were laden compelled them to make some alterations in 
a treaty which had been negotiated under very different circum- 
stances. The President of tlie French Bepublic, M. Thiers, and 
his minister of finance, M. Pouyer Quertier, both vehement pro- 
^tectionists, were naturally opposed to the free-trado principles on 
which the treaty was based, and in the modifications which they 
were compelled by the situation of Franco to introduce into the 
treaty they naturally proceeded on the opinions which they held 
in common with the majority of their countrymen. However, great 
allowance was made on this side of the water for tlie ditBculties in 
which the French government and nation were involved, and tho 
proposed changes, though strongly objected to in England, produced 
no abatement of the cordial good understanding that subsisted 
between the two nations. 

The close of 1872 and the commencement of 1873 were marked, 
by strikes and rumours of strikes, arising from a general demand 
on the part of the working classes for increased wages and shorter 
hours of labour. There were strikes of agricultural labourers, 
masons, bricklayers, painters, plasterers, metal workers ; in a word, 
of workers in almost every trade connected with building ; threatened 
strikes of bakers, causing great uneasiness; and lastly, strikes ot 
metropolitan policemen and gasmen, exciting serious alarms. Five 
of tho ringleaders in the last-mentioned strike were indicted for » 
conspiracy, tried before Justice Brett, convicted, and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for twelve months. The severity of this punisliment 
converted the indignation which had been felt at the conduct of 
these men into compassion, and great efforts were made to procure 
a remission of the sentence. Of all the strikes that occurred at this 
time the most serious was that of 10,000 colliers in Wales, which 
‘drew after it the compelled idleness of 00,000 men eni'aged in the 
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iron trade. One consequence of this strike was that the price of 
coals, which h^d been steadily increasing for many years, suddenly 
doubled, producing what was not incorrectly described at the time 
as a “ coal famine.” Fortunately, the winter of 1872-3 was cx<Sp- 
tionally mild, and, therefore, the scarcity of coal was less severely 
felt by the poorer classes than it would have been in a more rigorous 
season. . 

On the 9th of January, 1873, the Emperor Napoleon III. ter- 
minated Ins chequered and eventful career at C'hiblehurst, whither 
he had reined after his release from captivity. His long residence 
in this country, the earnestness with which he had laboured to 
maintain friendly relations with the English government, the 
admiration with which his high-soulod Empress was generally 
regarded, and the misfortunes which had east so deep a cloud 
on lus later days, all combined to protlnco a strong feeling of 
regret at his decease, and to evoke a much warmer manifestation of 
sympathy throughout England than was displayed in the country 
over which he had so long ruled. 

The royal speech, delivered by commission, at the commence- 
ment of the session of 1873, announced a measure for settling the 
question of University education in Ireland , the formation of a 
Supremo Court of Judicature, including provision for the trial of 
appeals ; proposals for facilitating tho transfer of land, and for 
tho amendment of our system of local taxation, of certain pro- 
visions of the Education Act of 1870, and of the general acts 
regulating railways and canals; together with various other bills 
for the improvement of the law. 

The large Libeial majority returned at the last general election 
was an expressiou of national confidence in Messrs. Gladstone 
and Bright, and more especially of confidence in their abOity^ to 
deal with tho inveterate ills that alHictcd Ireland. The government 
had already responded to these expectations by tho disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and a settlement of the Irish land question, 
which bids fair to be satisfactory to all classes and condition.s 
in Ireland. It was hoped that the present parliament would 
crown *i*s labours by passing a measure of University reform for 
Ireland, which would crown the system of reb’gious equality which 
tho Irish Church Bill had inaugurated. Accordingly, in tho 
week after the opening of the parliamentary session, Jlr. Gladstone 
introduced a bill which provided for tho creation of a now Irish 
university, no longer identified with Trinity College, but of which 
that collep'e was to form a part, together with other colleges 
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cither already existing or hereafter to bo founded. Each of these 
colleges was to be placed on a footing with regard to the now 
iiniYcr.sity, similar to that on winch the colleges of Oxford and 
Corn bridge stand in reference to tlicir respective universities, 
except so far as the preponderance of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Iioland might make it the dut> of the government to introduce 
poonliar safeguards against the violation of the princijiles of 
leligious equality and of tlie rights of conscience. With this view 
the faculty of theology was to be transferred to the disestabli.shod 
Church of Ireland, and menial and moral philosojiliy were to bo 
excluded from the official teaching of the now university, but 
voluntary examinations were to be held in these subjects. Mr. 
Gladstone introduced the government measure in a speech of 
great ability and extraordinary argumentative ])o\\ir, vliu'li quite 
carried away tlie House, and it seemed at first likely that the 
bill would command almost universal acceptance. But when it came 
to be more deliberately scanned, objections were raised against it 
from various quarters from which support had liccii originally 
expected. The Iii^h Roman Catholic hierarchy 0 ]>posed it, because 
their unreasonable dcinaiid-s were not concedwl. Many of the 
Irish Protestants opposed it because they Ihoiight that it gave too 
much to tlie Catholics. Mr. Fawcett had m lb72 introduced and 
now re-introduced a lull dealing with the question, which had the 
lecoiiimeiidatiou of being apjirovcd by the governing body of 
Trinity College, Mr. Disraeli Jed the opjiosition to llic government 
measure, and was strongly supiwrtod by the Conservative party. 
Mr. Gladstone declared that the government was resolved lo stake 
its existence on the passing of the measure. There was, Iherefore, 
a strong jiarty struggle on the question of the second reading. 

The debate was thu.s concluded by Mr. Glad.slono . — 

“ To mete out j'ustice to Ireland according to the best view that 
with human infirmity we could form has bien Ihe work, I will 
almost say the hawed work, of this parliament. Having put our 
hand to the plough, let ns not turn back. lict not what W'o think 
the fault or the perverseness of those whom wo are attempting tp 
assist have the slightest effect in turning us from the jialli qn wliidi 
we have entered. As we have begun so let us go through, and with 
firm and resolute hand let us efface from the law and the practice 
of this country the last — I believe it is the last — of the religious and 
social grievances of Ireland.” 

The House divided at two o’clock in the morning, when the 

llllTTlbcTS were — 
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For the second reading of the hill 281 

Against 287 

Majniity against the government 3 » 

As Mr. Gladstone had declared that the government wi^uld 
stand or fall by their measure, ho and his colleagues at onco 
resigned, and Mr. Disraeli was sent for by the Queen to form a now 
administration. Mr. Gladstone, worn down by tho labours of an 
office which, under his conscientious discharge of its duties, was 
telling seriously on his health, hailed this change of administration 
as a welcome relief But Mr. Disraeli, was not prejiarcd to attempt 
tho construction of a Conservative ministry, and therefore Mr. 
Gladstone and his colleagues were compelled by a icelnig of loyalty 
to the Queen and by a sense ot duty to retain office As the Irish 
University Bill of the government wa.s rojecied, Mr. Fawcett’s 
measure was redu<;ed to a bill for tho abolition of tests in the 
existing university, and in that shape earned. 

On tho same evening on which tho Dublin University Bill was 
introduced in tho JIousc of Commons hy the jiremier, the Judicature 
Bill was brought forward by Lord Chauccllor Sclbornem the House 
ot Pecr.s. It was based on tho report, issued in 18G9, of a commis- 
sion which had been a]ipointed to inquire into the means of effecting 
a coniiileto reconstruction of our judicial .system. It proposed to 
unite 111 one great tribunal all thcdiigher courts of justice; to 
economize and di.stributc, without regard to antiquated divisions, 
tho judicial system of the country; fo put an end to the distinction 
lietweeu law and equity, which had liccii so productive of vexatious 
annoyance and extravagant expense, and m virtue of W'hioh suitors 
were bandied about from court to court without being able to obtain 
redress. The bill also laid a foundation for further law reforms. 
But while the iiiea.suio made grc.at ehaiigcs in tho substance of the 
judicial system of the country, it avoided as much as possible all 
changes in tho form of it. Tlie lord chief justices of the Queen’s 
Bench and tho Common Picas, and the chief baron of the Exchequer, « 
ri^aincd the titles and the precedence they already enjoyed, and the 
cxisting.^i’visions of the courts over which they presided were 
allowed to remain as far as they did not interfere with the efficient 
administration of justice. But jicrhaps the chief merit of the bill 
was that it made provision for the long-demanded reform of the 
appellate jurisdiction nominally exercised by the House of Lords, 
but really hy its legal members. It was proposed to transfer this 
iurisdiction to a tribunal composed of the lord chancellor as its 
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head, the chief justices, and the chief baron, the master of the rolls, 
and other judges, not exceeding nine in number. ^It was intended 
in the first instance that the bill should only apply to England, but 
as the public opinion of Scotland and Ireland was strongly pro- 
nounced in favour of the admission of those countries to a participa- 
tion in its benefits, the government was quite willing to yield a 
claim which was in itself very reasonable. Emding, however, that 
this change would raise a question of privilege which might 
endanger the success of the measure, they abandoned for the 
present an improvement which, as they believed, would at no 
very distant time be adopted. The bill was carried through 
both Houses without having undergone any very important change. 

The loss of time, prestige, and influence which the government 
suffered through the defeat of its Irish University Bill paralyzed its 
action during the remainder of the session. Men’s minds wore now 
turned to the general election, which would take place in 1871, 
and both parties were already preparing for it. The Conser- 
vatives pointed to victories won at isolated elections as proofs of a 
Conservative reaction ; while ministers, confiding in the great 
measures they had already carried, and in those which they 
intended in due time to submit to the legislature and the country, 
hoped to obtam, if not a larger, at least a more compact and united 
band of supporters in tlie next parliament. The prime minister 
took in addition to the office of first lord of the treasury that of 
chancellor of the exchequer ; and it was at once wfcrivd that bo 
was meditating another great financial operation. Mr. Bnght 
was induced to rc-eiitcr the cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and Messrs. Lyon Playfair and Vernon Ilarcourt, 
also took office under Mr Gladstone. Those appointments were 
generally regarded as indicative of a contemplated change in 
the policy of the government, or of an attempt to transform into 
alhes some of thos^ whose opposition to tho government had been 
most formidable ; but the author has the best authority for affirming 
tin the strongest manner that Mr. Gladstone was not in any degree 
influenced by such motives in tho selection of these gentlemen, bait 
that they were chosen simply on account of their fitness for tho 
positions to which they were apjxiinted, and their ability to defend 
the policy of the administration. 

The year 1873 had been peculiarly fatal to men of eminence in 
almost every walk of human excellence. Philosophy suffered an 
irreparable loss through the death of John Stuart Mill; geology 
was deprived of her most eminent teacher by the decease of Professor 
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■Sedgwick, and medicine by that of Sir H. Holland. The Church 
lost her brightest ornament by the accident which instantaneously 
took away Bishop 'Wilberforco, and the legal profession suffered a 
loss scarcely less heavy by the demise of Lord Westbury; 
mourned Landseer, and literature her ennobled child, Lc^d 
Lytton. 

By no part of its policy had the government established a 
stronger claim on the gratitude of the country than by its financial . 
operations. 'When it first took charge of the finances the expendi- 
ture of the country exceeded its revenue by 513,0001. During its 
term of office the government bad taken off taxes amounting to 

12.000. 0001. They had spent 10,000,0001. in the purchase of the 
telegraphs, in accordance with arrangements made by their 
predecessors. The Franco-Prussi.an nar had led to an increased 
expenditure on the army of 2,000,0001.; and half the Alahamu 
indemnity had been paid off without the assistance of a loan or the 
impo.sition of a tax. And yet, while these ro.sults had been 
obtained, there had been no lack of proper liberality on the part 
of the government. The army had liccn increased by 14,000 men ; 
80001. hod been c.xpcnded in the purchase of pictures collected 
by the late Sir. R. Peel; and 50,0001. had been devoted to the 
acquisition of valuable anti(iuitic.s for the British Museum; 

26.000. 0001. had been applied to the diminution of the national 
debt : yet Mr. Gladstone was able to aimotmcc, at tho commence- 
ment of tho year 1874, that the 'goTernment liad at its disposal 
a surplus of 5,000,0001, and intended to submit to parliament a 
plan involving a total repeal of the income tax, improved local 
administration, and a substantial boon to the consumer. 

When that year commenced, tho interest of tho country was 
engrossed by tho prosecution of a claimant to tJio Tichborue 
baronetcy and estates, rendered remarkable by tho portentous 
impudence of the claim, the recklessness with which it was 
advocated, and the enormous cost and length of the trial. It was 
known that a general election would take place in the course of 
th» year, but, as it was supposed to be still at least three months 
distant, tlK thought of it did not dispel tho political torpor which 
brooded over the country. The announcement that the parlia- 
mentary session would commence on the 5th of Fobniury, and 
the rumour that it would be opened by the Queen in person, had 
no other effect than that of exciting a considerable demand for places 
to witness the ceremony. Suddenly the electric telegraph flashed 
through the country the intelligence that Mr. Gladstone and his- 
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colleagues had recommended an immediate dissolution, that their 
advice had teen accepted by the Queeni that Mr. Gladstone’s 
addressnto the electors of Greenwich was already issued, and that 
tu a fortnight the fate of the government would be decided. 
There is no reason to suppose that when the notices were issued 
announcing the commencement of tlio session on the 5th of February 
a dissolution was contemplated. The resolution seems to have been 
^taken afterwards, for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the 
ministry retained the confidence of the country, or whether the 
Conservative reaction, which seemed to be indicated by many 
isolated contests, would hear the test of a general election. It 
was felt by the government that it was necessary, without further 
loss of time, to put .au end to a state of things which paralyzed 
its action and encouraged the House of Lords to reject measures 
on which the House of Commons had bestowed much time and 
labour. 

Whatever may be thought of these reasons, it must te admitted 
that the decision based on them wa.s advanlageous to the country. 
It compressed into a fortnight the political agitation winch would 
otherwise have been spread over montlis. It prevented much 
serious interruption ot public and jinvalo Imsine.ss, greatly 
diminished the expenditure at the elections, saved the candidates 
from a prolonged uncertainty, and probably did not seriously 
affect the result. At all events, it did not prevent the oluctoral 
battle from being fairly fought out. Fo sooner was the announce- 
ment issued thaii the prevailing torpor was changed into the most 
lively effervescence. Candidates liasteiied to the places they hoped 
to reiiresent, .md the battle at once commenced. Mr. Glad.''ton6 
carried Ins election at Greenwich, but Mr. ISoord, a local distiller, 
headed the poll. Mr. Fright, with his two Liberal colleagues, 
was returned for Birmingham without opposition, and expressed 
his acknowledgments in a speech which sliowed that, notwith- 
standing his recent illness, be was still England’s greatest orator. 
Mr. Forster, though repudiated by a large number of liis warmest 
friends, was returned triumphantly at Bradford. Other members 
and supporters of the ministry were less fortunate. Fjjt wo will 
not enter further into the details of the contest ; suffice it to say, 
that the Conservative jiarty, wliich before the dissolution had teen 
in a minority of about sixty-five, could reckon in the new parliament 
on a compact majority of at least sixty. 

How are we to explain this great Conservative victory? — how 
to accoHut for this decisive defeat of a ministry which, in accordance 
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%itli the clearly espressei will of a nation, had disestablished the 
Irish Church, sey:led the Irish land question, carried a national 
system of education, banished from our parliamentary elections 
the riot, disorder, drunkenness, and corruption that had Mthertb 
disgraced them, regulated our public-houses, dealt vigorously 
with the vexed and knotty question of legal reform, increased ttio 
efSciency of the military and civil service, and so ably adjninistered 
the finances of the country that, after effecting repeals of taxation 
to the amount of 12,000,000?., it could announce a surplus exceeding 
6,000,0001., promise to repeal the income tax, largely benefit the 
general consumer, and deal with the perplexed subjects of local 
self-government and taxation — how, I say, are wo to account for 
the summary rejection of a government which had already done 
so much, and which promised to do so much more 

The answer we make to these questions is, that the merits 
we have enumerated were the chief cause of the defeat we have 
described. The progress made was too rapid, not for the interest 
of the country, but for the popularity and permanence of the 
government. Every great political change, while it benefits multi- 
tudes, injures or offends a few, whoso .sharp resentment is more 
than a match for the languid gratitude of the many who are 
benefited, and so the force of the reaction is proportioned to the 
rapidity of the progress. Multitudes who at the last election 
supported Mr. Gladstone because ho advocated changes they 
desired, supported the opponents of further change. The dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church alarmed the clergy, who feared 
that the Liberal party would/ follow it up by an assault on the 
English Church. Both tho clergy and the Koman Catholic priest- 
hood dreaded that tho same party would substitute for the mixed 
system of education adopted m 1870, a national system of soonlar, 
or at least undenominational, instruction; and the Anti-State 
Church party was offended because this had not been already done. 
The economy of the government irritated many whose profits it 
diminished, or whose hopes it blighted. The disorganized state 
of,tho Liberal party gavo a great advantage to its opponents. 
Most of ^ho great questions on which its members were united 
were dis'^ed of, and lesser questions were coming to the front 
respecting which much diversity of opinion existed among them. 
In parliament and out of parliament, notwithstanding the warnings 
and exhortations of their leader, each section of the Liberal party 
pressed its particular question, and would not hear of its postpone- 
mf-it. While they wore thus divided, their opponents were 
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thoroughly united. Deprecating change in general, they pres* 
sented an unbroken front to the advocates of diverse and sometimes 
contradictory changes. To all these causes ot defeat must be 
fiddedrithat proverbial popular fickleness and political ingratitude 
which will continue until a better education shall have taught 
tl?e masses to make a more conscientious and consistent use of 
the electoral franchise. There can be little doubt that many voted 
against the ministry from no other motive than an unreasoning 
love of change. 

The elections being terminated, all that remained to be done 
was to decide whether ministers should at once resign or meet 
the new parliament. Many warm supporters of the government 
wc*e anxious that Mr. Glad.stone should bring forward the financial 
measures which he had sketched in his electioneering addresses. 
But the general opinion seemed to be in favour of an immediate 
resignation Mr. Gladstone was especially anxious to be at onoo 
released from his honourable but laborious position. On Monday, 
the 16th of February, the cabinet met informally at his private 
residence, when ho warmly recommended an immediate resignation. 
There was some diffcronoe of opinion, but the majority agreed with 
the premier that the interruption of public business winch would 
be caused by a longer retention of office should bo avoided. 
They therefore resolved to tender their rcsignatious, which were 
accepted, and Mr. Disraeli was sent for by the Queen to form a new 
administration. 

In no jieriod in the hi.story of this or any other country has 
the progress of the nation boon so groat or so manifest as m that 
whose history wc have attempted to narrate. By the census of 
1831 the population of England .and Wales was 1.3,897,187. Tho 
enumeration of 1871 showed a population of 22,704,108. Conse- 
quently during the interval there had been an increase of 8,106,921. 
This increase had been tolerably steady and uniform. In tho 
first decade it was 2,016,961; in tho second, 2,013,161; in the 
third, 2,138,615; and in tho fourth, 2,637,884. Tims, although 
there can bo no doubt that a time must come when the population 
of this country will cease to increase, there is no indication^ at 
present that wc are approaching the limit. But the population has 
not only much augmented, but it is maintained with greater ease, is 
far better fed, housed, clad, and educated, at the close of the period 
than it was at its commencement. The increase has taken place 
principally in the metropolis, in the great manufacturing towns of 
the North, in the mining districts, in the chief commercial ports. 
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and lastly, in places resorted to for sea-bathing, recreation, and 
health. At the commencement of the period embraced by tins 
History about o^e person in ten received elementary education, and 
that in very many instances of a most imperfect character ; beforeWits 
close, provision had been made for the inauguration of a national 
system calculated to secure a sound elementary education for alifiost 
every child in the kingdom. At the commencement of this period 
the population was decimated by zymotic and other diseases arising 
from the use of unwholesome food and the neglect of sanitary 
precautions ; at the close of it these diseases had to a great extent 
disappeared, hocauso the causes that produced and propagated 
them had been partially removed, and in the cases which still 
remain tliey have lost much of their virulence, and arc less 
fatal in their consequences. At the coiiiineiicenient of the period 
paupers coiistitufel <i very large part of tlio population of the 
kingdom , at its close, the proportion, though still far too large, had 
greatly diminished. 

If it should bo asked, how it has come to pass that the same 
country which at the end of the year lb30 was with great difficulty 
siipporlitig a population of thirteen milions, should now bo 
maintaiuiiig in comparative plenty a population of more than 
twenty-two milions'"' — the answer is: That this great result ha.s 
been produced by freer trade, wiser legislation, improved institu- 
tions, a bettor education of tlic people, a wider diffusion of informa- 
tion by means of the press, public meetings, the post office, and the 
electric telegraph ; by the bettor and swifter conveyance of goods 
and persons ; by the extraordinary extension and perfection of our 
iiieelianic.il processes; by the improvements that have been in- 
troduced into our agricultural operations, through which the 
produce of tlio land has been enormously increased; by the 
facilities that have been afforded for the profitable employment 
both of largo and small capitals. And if it should further be asked, 
what Ls the great secret of this marvellous progress, and what the 
best guarantee for it.s continuance ? — the answer is : It is to be found 
in the liberty that is enjoyed by every man of bringing before his 
feUpw-citizcns whatever he may deem to jS for the public advan- 
tage, witi^ a fair prospect of obtaming iue consideration of the 
merits of his proposals. 

A still stronger guarantee of the continued development of 
national prosperity is to be found in tlie more moral and religious 
character of our legislation, as it has become the more distinct 
utterance of public opinion and national will. At the oommencpment 
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of the period we have Ixjcn surveying, Ireland’s cry for justice 
was .treated with insolent derision; at the close of it the maxim, 
“ Be just, and fear not,” has become the cardinal j rinciple of our 
le^slatiCn ; and its unflinching application, as exemphfied in the 
Irish Land Bill, the Trades-union Bill, the Licensing Bill, the 
Education Bill, and many other recent measures of legislation, is 
the recognised panacea of our social evils, the mainspring of our 
wondrous progress. 

That progress is calculated to inspire us with feelings of hope 
and confidence. Much of it has been effected amidst circumstances 
of passion, prejudice, and party spirit, that seemed ill adapted to 
produce any beneficial result; and yet our course has been one of 
steady, rapid, and almost unvarying improvement ; confirming and 
illustrating the saying of the greatest of England’s poets — 

“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Itough-hew them how we will.” 


THE END. 


ramTED at the caxtos press, beccles. 




